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REPORT. 





To his Excellency Henry B. Anthony, Governor :— 


In place of the printed Report required of the Commissioner of Public 

Schools by the act creating his office, and defiuing his duties, the Genera] 
Assembly was pleased to receive from the undersigned, each year since 
1845, one or more oral communications respecting the condition and im- 
provement of the Public Schools, and the manner in which the duties of 
the department were performed. It was always his intention, before 
closing his official connection with the system, to embody in a final re- 
port a summary of his several oral communications submitted from year 
to year to the two Houses of Assembly in joint convention, together with 
a collection of such documents as threw light on the past and present 
condition of the Public Schools, and other means of popular education in 
the several towns of the State. The materials for this Report were in 
part collected and in type when the Legislature, at the October session, 
1848, made provision for the printing and distributingSof one thousand 
copies of the same. The active labors of the office in reference to Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, Libraries and Appeals, which it seemed desirable and 
necessary to finish before retiring, prevented his completing the docu- 
ment before his health utterly failed, and compelled him to resign the 
office in the midst of his unfinished business. In his letter to Governor 
Harris, tendering his resignation, and in his final communication to the 
General Assembly at the January session, the intention to complete the 
publication of the document at the earliest moment of recovered strength 
and health, was renewed. For months after his resignation the under- 
signed had not health sufficiently vigorous to renew the work, and it is 
now presented in a far less condensed and elaborated form than it was 
his intention originally to prepare. 

The Catalogue of the Pawcatuck Library inWesterly, and of the School 
Library in District No. 1, in Barrington, are included: in the documents, 
not only because they are the best specimens of the Village and School 

District Libraries, which the undersigned has been enabled, through the 
liberality of individuals, to establish in different towns in the State, but 
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because such libraries, practically accessible to all classes in the commu- 
nity, are indispensable to the completeness of any system of popular edu- 
cation. For the same reason a synopsis of the courses of popular lec- 
tures which have been delivered in Providence and in more than twenty 
ot the large villages, during the last five years, are appended. 

It was the intention of the Commissioner to have given an account of 
all the institutions for secondary and superior education, and to have 
submitted some facts for the purpose of showing the disadvantages 
which the State was now experiencing from the previous neglect of 
these institutions. A contribution only to this department of the edu- 
cational history of the State is contained in this volume. 

The vote of the General Assembly to provide for the distribution 
among the several school districts, &c., of a copy of the Journal of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, pnblished under the editoral care 
of the undersigned, induced him to throw his material into the form of an 
additional volume of that work—thinking in that way, that the Trustees 
of school districts, and School Committees of the several towns, would 
possess in a permanent and convenient form a documentary history of 
the Public Schools of the State. By this act of the Assembly the un- 
dersigned was saved the necessity of rewriting his views on several 
points, which he had already prepared and published in another form. 
The Index at the close of the accompanying document, will make it 
convenient to refer to any subject of special interest to the reader, in 
any one of the three volumes. 

In the three volumes thus published, school officers, the districts, and 
all interested will have access to all the contents of the volume pub- 
lished by the undersigned while acting as Commissioner of Public 
Schools, under the title of School Architecture, in which the latest infor- 
mation is given respecting the topics of which it treats. 

With these explanatory remarks the document is committed to your 
hands, with the best wishes of the undersigned for the continued pros- 
perity of the Public Schools of Rhode Island, and with the most grateful 
acknowledgements for the uniform personal kindness with which he has 
been treated by the people of the State, and for the official co-operation 
which he has received from the Legislature, from school officers, teach- 
ers, and the conductors of the public press, in the discharge of his nu- 
merous and arduous labors, 


HENRY BARNARD. 
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Joint Districts, law respecting, IT. 256, 

Journals of Education, [, 95; LU. 399. 

Juvenile Offenders, 1,61. 

Juvenile Reading, books for, Ill. 517. 

Kendall, H. E., plan of school-house by, IIT. 271. 

Kent County Association, E, 4 

Kimball’s Improved School Chair, I. 217; and 
Desk, TI. 100. 

King, Dr., labors of, in New Jersey, II. 333 

Kingstaing, John, report on plan of R. I. Institute 
of Instruction, I. 89; Remarks on opening 
meeting in 1846, E, 57; Tribute paid to by 
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of school house building, 315. 
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Law and Government, books on, III. 460, 
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of, 1. 85. 

Legislation of R.1. respecting public schools, I. 97. 
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Lesson Post, plan of, III. 321. 

Letter from a Teacher to his Pupils, E, 73. 

Library, arrangements for in school-house, III. 
379; provision in school law, I. 26, 187. 
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ulations respecting, 205. 

Library Associations. act respecting, IT. 238, 

Libraries, value of, II. 164; In Europe, 166; In 
Rhode Island, IIT, 425. 

Light in School-rooms, I. 167; III. 275. 

Little Children, accommodation for in school, I. 
181; If. 281. 

Location of School-houses, I. 165, UI. 275. 

Lonsdale, library at, ITE. 25, 121. 

Lord, A. D., labors in Ohio, II, 285, 385; Plan of 
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Lowell, schools in, 1. 234. 
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Macauley, remarks on the value of books, II. 164. 
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Manton, Amasa, liberal donations to establish li- 
braries, ITI, 21, 425. 

Manufactures, books relating to, IIL 465. 

Manufacturing Districts. peculiarities of, 1. 71, 173. 

Massachusetts, school system of, 1. 161; Appro- 
priations for school purposes, 162; Progress of 
education, E, 35, 39; Teachers’ Institute in, 
91; Normal schools, II, 212. 

Mason, Lowell, instructions at Teachers’ Institute, 
If. 361. 

Mathematics, books on, III. 467, 
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Mayhew, Ira, extract from report by, E, 121; IL 
393; Plan of school-house by, LIL, 294. 

McDowell, Gov. extracts from message by, E, 21. 

Menta! Philosophy, books on. LIL. 466, 

Meteorology, books on, LL. 467. 
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Michigan, condition of education in, E. 121, 

Middletown High School, plan of, I. 214. 
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Model Schools, I. 11, 117. 
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houses for, If. 101. 

Normal School Agency, I. 13, 14. 

North Providence, report on condition of schools 
in, If. 57; U1. 97. 

Northend, Cha’s, Educational Tracts by, E. 42, 73. 

Octagonal School house, plan of, I. 199. 

Ohio, condition of schools in, E. 126 ; LI. 348, 382. 

Olmsted Stove, notice of, [. 178. 

Openings for Ventilation,, I. 174; IL. 277. 

Organization of Public Schools in R. L, L. 23. 

Ordinance of City Council, Providence, in 1838, 
Ill. 58. 

Osgood, Rev. 8., remarks by, III. 26, 414, 

Otis, Rev. O. F., report by, IIL 126, 

Oxygen, office of, 1. 169. IL. 113, 

Page, D. P., lecture by, E. 49; Letter from, re- 
specting Normal schools, Il. 337: do. Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, 377; Theory and Practice of 
Teaching by, contents of, LIL. 380. 

Palmer’s Teacher's Manual, contents of, III. 381. 

Patterson, Sylvester, report by, IIL. 103, 

Pawcatuck Library Association, III, 429. 

Parental Interest and Co-operation, E. 42, 68. 

Parents, duties of to their schools, E, 68, 

Pawtucket. plan of new school-house at, IJI. 310; 
Dedicatory exercises at, 304. ‘ 

Peckham, 8. W.. report by, IIL. 83. 

Penalties in School Law, Il. 93. 
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Penn., condition of schools in, E. 112; Il. 344, 

Perry Amos, report of Executive Committe of In- 
stitute by, Il. 153. 

Perry, Rev. G. B., essay by, I. 190. 

Periodicals, educational, list of, I. 95; IL. 399. 

Phillips, Stephen, liberality to schools of Salem, 
I, 217, 

Philadelphia High School, E. 118. 

Physiology, books on, III. 462, 469. 

Physical Science, works on, III. 467. 

P etry, list of books of, III. 505. 

Political Economy, list of books on, III. 467. 

Porter, Rev, Noah, Prize Essay on schools of Con- 
necticut, II. 306. 

Potter, Alonzo, contents of Schoolmaster by, III. 
379; Remarks on reading, 441. 

Poor Scholars, cannot be excluded from school, 
If. 300, 

Potter, E. R., essay by, E.153; Author of Re- 
marks on School Law, If. 241. 

Prize Essay by Jocelyn, E. 68 ; By Rev N. Porter, 
If. 306; By T. Palmer, III, 381. 

Primary Schools, importance of, [. 57, 240; III. 
280; Plans of school-houses for, I. 203, 205, 
209, 218; II. 94, 96: LIL, 177, 234, 251, 284, 
311, 314. 

Private Schools, influence of, on public schools, 
I. 37, 63. 

Privies, neglect of, II, 139, 143; Ventilation of, 
Iti, 187; Arrangement of, 276. 

Providence, history and condition of public 
schools, Il]. 33; Annual reports of school 
committee from 1838 to 1848, 64; Account 
of school houses in, 233. 

Providence Association of Mechanics, &c., action 
of, in behalf of public schools, IIT, 38, 54. 

Providence Furnace, plan of, IL. 250. 

Public High School, nature of, If1. 253; Advan- 
tages of, 254; Plans of school-houses for, I. 
214, 220; IL. 211, 214, 223, 246, 307, 309, 

Public Meetings in R. I. for education, IIL. 15. 

Public Press in it. L., liberality of, LIL. 16. 

Public Schools in R. 1, cause of neglect of, UI. 
33; Condition of, in 1828, 38; in 1832, 49 ;. 
1844, 51; Laws relating to, II. 225. 

Putnam Free School-house, Newburyport, plan 
of, II. 213, 

Pupils, duties of, to school-house and furniture, E. 
54; IIL. 391. 

Quakers, their former prejudices against learning, 
IL. 35. 

Quincey Grainmar School-house, plan of, [IL 208- 

Randall, 8, 8., author of book on School System 
of New York, I. 94; Letter of, to the South, 
Il. 346; Editor of District Schvol Journal, E. 
88. 

Rate Bill, for tuition, &c., authorized, IL. 300, 

Reading. hints on, Il. 402, 441. 

Recreation, necessity for, [. 76. 

Reform Schools, IL. 303. 

Reference, library of books of, ITI. 457. 

Religion, list of books on, IIL 458. 

Respiration, nature of, 1. 169; Il. 113. 

Regulations respecting schools of a town, III. 7. 
20, 84, 104. 

Benwick, James, plan of Free Academy by, Ill. 
oo 

Recitations imperfect, to be prevented and de- 
tected, E. 84. 

Registry Tax. amount of, I. 156, 

Rhetoric, books on. IIL. 466. 

Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, constitu- 
tion of, 1. 89; Annual Meeting and reports of, 
E. 57; Uf 153; UL 4. 

Rhode Island, idea of the government of, II. 3; 

Neglect of schools in, 33; Legislation of re- 

specting education, [. 97; School houses re- 

cently erected. I[[. 273; Libraries in, 425. 
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Rotary Swing, plan of, L. 204, 

Ross's School Chair and Desk, plan of, IIT. 205. 

Russia, books respecting, IIL 475, 502. 

Russell, William, remarks by, E.63 ; Labors of, at 
Institutes, 10; If 362. 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS, 


RELATING TO THE HISTORY AND CONDITION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF THE SEVERAL TOWNS. 
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PROVIDENCE. 


1. Hisrory or Pusuic Scnoots. 


[The following historical notice of the efforts made by individual citizens 
or by the town and city of Providence, to establish and perfect a system of 
public instruction, are gathered mainly from Staples’ Annals of Providence, 
and fromthe Reports of Nathan Bishop Esq., the Superintendent of Public 
Schools, and documents in the possession of the last-named gentleman. 
To Judge Staples, and Mr. Bishop, for permission to use the results of 
their labors, the thanks of the Commissioner are due, and most cordially 
returned. } 


“In May 1663, the proprietors passed the following order: “ It is agreed 
by this present Assembly, that one hundred acres of upland and six acres 
of meadow (or lowland to the quantity of eight acres, in licu of meadow) 
shall be laid out within the bounds of this town of Providence; the which 
land shall be reserved for the maintenance ofa school in this town; and that 
after the said land is laid out and the bounds thereof set, it shall be record- 
ed in our town records, according unto the bounds fixed, and shall be called 
by the name of the School Lands of Providence.” This is the earliest grant 
now to be found in the records, and the earliest reference to a school, or any 
means of education. From a petition of John Whipple, Jr. in the files of 
the city clerk’s office, inicheretbed. 9 the town January 28, 1684, it appears, 
that a whole purchase right of land, had long before that time, been set 
apart for the use and benefit of a school. The prayer of the petition was, 
that lands might then be laid out under it. It does not appear what was 
done with this petition, nor is there any mention on the records of the grant 
refered to in it, unless it is the grant first recited, and it would not seem 
probable that the vetitioner aul have confounded these rants, or misre- 
cited the one intended by him, for he was town clerk in 1670, 1671, 1677, 
1680 and 1681. 

The first schoolmaster in Providence, of whom any memorial remains, 
was William Turpin. When he came, is not known, but he was here the 
11th day of June 1684. On that day he executed an indenture with William 
Hawkins and Lydia his wife, in which he covenanted to furnish Peregrine 
Gardner with board and schooling for one year, for six pounds ; forty shil- 
lings of which in beef and pork ; pork, at two pence, and beef, at three-pence 
half-penny, per Ib ; twenty shillings in corn, at two shillings per bushel 
and the balance in silver money. He was to be instructed in reading an 
writing. This instrument isin the hand writing of Mr. Schoolmaster Tur- 
pin, and exhibits plenary proof of his ability to teach writing. It also 
nes conclusively that schoolmasters in those days were not very exor- 

itant in their demands. ; 

The following January, Mr. Turpin presented a petition to the town, in 
these words: 

“The humble request of William Turpin, new schoolmaster of the said town, is, that where- 
as there was a parcel of land formerly granted by the ancestors of said town and was to be to 
the use and benefit of a schoolmaster, as by the records of the town book will more at large 
appear, which said order or grant was read to me in the presence of several gentlemen, that 
were the occasion ©< my settling at this town, who promised to be instrumental in the perform 
ance thereof. Gentlemen, my desire is, that the aforesaid land may be forthwith laid out, ac- 
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cording to the said order or grant, and that the said master or his heirs may be invested in the 
said land, so long as he or any of them, shall maintain that worthy art of learning. Thus leaving 
it to you, gentlemen, to give a speedy answer, according as you shall think meet, I rest yours to 
¢ommand, WILLIAM TURPIN.” 

_ There is no memorandum what answer, if any, was returned to this peti- 
tion. How long the petitioner “ maintained that worthy art of learning,” 
does not appear, It was to him, as it ought always to be to those who en- 
6 e in it, the stepping stone to honors, if not to fortune. In 1722 and 

723, he represented the town in General Assembly ; in 1727, he was town 
clerk; and died, town treasurer, in 1744. He held the last office from 1722 
to 1736, and was again elected to it in June 1743. He died in 1744, and 
before April. oe 

In January 1696, John Dexter, William Hopkins and others, petitioned 
the town for a piece of land on Dexter’s lane, or Stamper’s hill, on which 
to erecta school house. The petition was granted, and there our informa- 
tionends. Dexter’s lane is now called Olney street. 

When the proprietors divided the land lying on the west side of North 
and South Main streets, into warehouse lots, they left a lot opposite the 
west end of the court house parade, for a school-house lot. The first refer- 
ence to it, is on the plat of the warehouse lots in the proprietor’s office, 
bearing date in 1747. How long before this date, the lot was set off for 
sy Fag! wae whether it was set off in pursuance to the grant referred to 
in Mr. Turpin’s petition, or in answer to the petition of John Dexter and 
others, cannot be ascertained. Nor can it be ascertained when a school 
house was first erected on it. The first notice I have been able to find of 
it on the town records, is in 1752. In that year, Nicholas Cooke, Joseph 
Olney, Esek Hopkins, Elisha Brown and John Mawney, were appointed 
“to have the care of the town school house, and to appoint a master to 
teach in said house.” The school committee the following year were Nich- 
olas Cooke, John Mawney, Nicholas Brown, Elijah Tillinghast, and Dan- 
iel Abbot. The next year the school house was leased by the town to 
Stephen Jackson, schoolmaster, for three months from March Ist. There 
is no further reference to the matter until 1762, when the town clerk was 
directed to lease the house again. The schoolmaster probably received all 
his compensation from his pupils; the town, as a corporation, simply fur- 
nishing a room at a fixed rent. There were at least two other sc ools in 
town, as early as 1763. Mr. George Taylor, in 1735, had the use of a 
chamber in the state house, to keep a school in; and in 1751, Gideon Com- 
stock, Alexander Frazier, Joseph Potter, Thomas Angell, James Field, 
Barzillai Richmond and Nehemiah Sprague, had permission to build a 
school-house on the west side of the river, ‘“‘ on vacant land a little above 
Jozeph “now Jr.’s dwelling house, the street being wide enough.” They 
stated they had then subscribed enough to erect a house. The location of 
this house must have been near the public pump in Broad street. After 
the court house was burned, in 1758, the town endeavored to possess them- 
selves of the lot on which it had stood, in lieu of the one on Main street. 
There were great difficulties in the way, the court-house lot having been 
originally granted only for the use of a colony house, and the school-house 
lot, only for a school-house. The difficulties were, however, overcome, 
and in February 1765, a committee of the town transferred the fee of the 
school-house lot, and purchased the other. 5 

In 1767, the town again took up the subject of education, with the — 
ent design of providing schools tor all the children of the inhabitants. ta 
town meeting holden December 8, they resolved to purchase or build three 
school-louses for small children and one for youth, to provide instructions 
and pay the expense from the treasury, and these schools to be under the 
supervision of a school committee. John Brown, John Jenckes, Nathaniel 
Greene, Charles Keene and Samuel Thurber were appointed a commit- 

land and make contracts 

tortheir erection. Darius Sessions, pnegeengein te htingale, Jabez Bowen and 
oses Brown were appointed to prepare an for the building, ~-- 
porting and governing the school. These committees reported to an ad- 
journed meeting, holden on the ist of January 1768. The record states, 
the reports were both rejected. Neither of them is on file or recorded. 
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That made by the last named committee, in the hand writing of the late 
Gov. Bowen, I have lately found, accompanied with a memorandum in the 
hand writing of the late Moses Brown. They are as follows: 


“The education of youth, being a thing of the first importance to every society, as thereby 
the minds of the rising generation are formed to virtue, knowledge, and useful literature, and a 
succession of able and useful men are produced, with suitable qualifications for serving their 
country with ability and faithfulness; and, institutions of this nature are the more useful, by 
how much the more liberal and free, the enjoyment of them is. 

This town having taken the same into consideration at their last meeting, held the 2d day of 
December last past, voted to purchase and erect three small school-houses, for the education of 
children, and one larger one for the education of youth, and that proper masters should be provi- 
ded and keep for each house at the town’s expense. 

Upon consideration whereof, be it enacted by the town of Providence, and by the freemen of 
the same it is hereby enacted, that four school-houses be erected or purchased, within the com- 
pact part of this town, as soon as may be. That one be purchased, or a new one built, on the 
west side of the great bridge, at or near the place where the school-house at present stands ; 
that one be erected at the southerly part of the town, in the back street, near Power's Lare ; 
that one other one be built at the northerly part of the town, in the back street, near Richard 
Brown’s lot; and that one larger one be erected on the lot where the old court-house formerly 
stood. The three small ones not to cost more than three hundred pounds, lawful money; to be 
built of wood, and pretty near the form and dimensions of that one over the great bridge already 
built. 

And be it further enacted, that the large school-house to be built on the old court-house lot, 
shall be built with brick, according to the plan presented to this meeting by the committee, and 
that the finishing and completing the same, shall not exceed the sum of four hundred and eighty- 
five pounds lawful money, and that the same shall be finished on or before the first day of De- 
cember, next after this date. And whereas, there is a sum of money, in the hands of the town’s 
committee, whicharose from the sale of the old school-house and lot, be it further enacted, that 
the whole of the said sum of money be appropriated towards building the several school-houses 
that are to be erected at the town’s expense. 

And be it further enacted, that this town will take the remainder of the expense that shall ac- 
crue by building the several school-houses, on itself, and that the town will from time to time, 
and at all times hereafter, supply said houses with good and sufficient masters, at all times to 
come, and that fire wood shall be supplied said schools at the town’s expense. 

And be it further enacted, that the sum of five hundred and twenty pounds, lawful money, 
be assessed and levied on the polls and estates of the inhabitants of this town, on or before the 
first day of February next, and that the same be collected and paid into the town treasury, by 
the collector of taxes, on or before the day of next, to be applied for defraying the 
expenses, providing materials, and building the said four school-houses. 

And be it further enacted, that the following rules, orders and regulations, shall be observed in 
the governing the said schools, that is to say : 

That the school-house already built on the west side of the great bridge, shall remain under 
the direction of the present proprietors, till such time as all the other houses shall be finished, 
and fit for the reception of scholars ; that then, all the four houses shall be furnished with mas- 
ters at the expense of the town. 

That aschool committee shall be anuually chosen, of persons dwelling in different parts of the 
town, who are hereby clothed with ample power and authority, from time to time, to appoint 
masters and ushers, in all or any of the schools, fully qualified to do the duties of their respective 
stations, to agree with each for their several salaries, and to pass certificates to the town treas- 
urer, for their receiving the same; which agreements, in writing, shall be obligatory on the 
town, at all times, and said committee’s certificates thus passed, shall be a sutficient warrant to 
the treasurer for his payment of said wages. 

And further, in case of any complaint to said committee against any of the masters or ushers, 
as to insufficiency, neglect. partiality or misconduct, said committee for the time being, are re- 
quired to take the same into immediate consideration, and act thereon as shall to them seem 

just and right, either for the acquittal or removal of said masters or ushers, and the appointing 
of others, in his or their room, or stead. That any repairs or alterations that may be at any time 
hereafter thought needful in said houses, shall be laid before said committee, and be by them 
inquired into, andif found fit, and reasonable, shall be laid before the town for them to act and 
determine upon. 

That every inhabitant of this town, whether they be free of the town or not, shall have and 
enj- 7 an equal right and privilege, of sending their own children, and the children of others that 
may be under their care, for instruction and bringing up, to any or all of the said schools. And 
that each and every scholar, before they be admitted into any of the small schools, shall have 
learnt their letters and acquired some acquaintance with spelling. And before they be permit- 
ted to enter the larger school, they must have gained considerable knowledge in reading and wri- 
ting, and that all those who may be thus qualified, shall and may be admitted to all the advanta- 
ges of education that may be taught in either of the respective schools. And in case any dis- 
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pute should arise, touching the qualification of any child or children, the same shall be determined 
by the school cominittee. 

That not exceeding two hours in each day, shall be taken up in the large school, in perfecting 
the scholars in reading, accenting, pronouncing and properly understanding the English tongue. 
That the remaining school hours shall be employed in teaching the children and youth in wri- 
ting, arithmetic, the various branches of mathematics, and the learned languages. The whole 
to be taught in one or separate apartments in said house, under the direction of said committee, 
as the circumstances of said school, from time to time shall require, and as will have the best 
tendency to increase and spread knowledge and learning. 

That children under the care of non-resident freehokers, shall be admitted into said school, 
provided said freeholder shall pay the sum of twelve shillings, lawful money, in the school tax 
annuaily ; and also those inhabitants of the town who pay twelve shillings, lawful money, annu- 
ally, to the support of the school, if they have no children nor apprentices of their own, shall 
have liberty to send the children of any friend or relation of theirs living out of this town. 

That the masters in each school, during the common school hours, shall be obliged to give a 
constant attention to the duties of their offices, and not engage in any employ, that might im- 
pede the due instruction of the youth under their care, and also that they keep up in their sev- 
eral departments, a strict , but not passionate and severe, discipline. And for the raising a laud- 
able emulation to excel in the various branches of learning, said masters shall, from time to 
time, range the scholars in proper classes, according to their several attainments, annually or 
quarterly, and those that excel in learning in each class, shall have some honorary marks of favor 
or distinction, conferred on them by the master. 

The committee for the time being, shall be the visitors to the said schools, to inspect the con- 
duct of the several masters, and the proficiency of those under their charge ; their visitation to 
be made quarterly at least. 

That none shall be received into the schoolsfrom other towns, when the numbers are so large 
in the schools, as that the proficiency of those that belong to this town may be obstructed; but 
when there is sufficient room in any of the houses, children may be received in from any other 
towns, on the approbation of the committee, they settling what sums of money,shall be paid by 
the parents or guardians of such children, for the supporting of the schools, receiving the same 
and passing of it to the town treasury.” 

“1768. Laid before the town by the committee, but a number of the inhabitants (and what 
is most surprising ani remarkable, the plan of a free school, supported by a tax, was rejected by 
the poorer sort of the people) being strangely led away not to see their own as well as the public 
interest therein, ‘by 3 few objectors at first) either because they were not the projectors, or had 
not public spirit to execute so laudable a design, and which was first vo'ed by the town with 
great freedom. M. B.” 


The ange aad surprising result has been seen in almost every com- 
munity which has refused to establish free schools. Another committee 
reported at the same time that there were then 102 houses, 911 inhabit- 
ants (including 189 between the ages of 5 and 14) fit for schooling, on the 
west side of the river. 

The votes of the meeting holden December 2d, were in effect repeal- 
ed, by the rejection of the reports of the committees, and the town at this 
meeting resolved to build one brick school-house, thirty feet by forty, and 
two stories high, near the court-house, out of the proceeds of the old 
school-house lot sold in 1765, and a tax of £100, provided the sum of 
£182,17 should be raised by private subscriptions for the same object. 
The probability is, that this was equal to the proceeds of the old school- 
house lot and the tax of £100. In the house so built, the town agreed to 
support a free school, to be under the direction of a committee of nine, of 
which the town council were to be ex officio members. The attempts to 
raise the sum required by subscription failed, and the town met again on 
the subject, on the first day of February. It was then voted, to apply the 
proceeds of the old school-house lot to the erection of the school-house on 
the old court-house lot, so far as they would go, if individual proprietors 
would contribute what would be sufficient with that to complete the house ; 
the house so built to be kept in repair by the proprietors, and the town to 
have the use of the lower story. In case this arrangement could not be 
completed within thirty days, the town’s committee were instructed to erect 
so large a house as they could, with the proceeds of the old lot and house. 

he subscription was not filled within the limited time, but by the middle 


of July 1t was, and John Smith was appointed to build the house which now 
stands on the lot. The town had the ownership of the lower story, and 
the proprietors, of the upper. Subsequent to this, the town frequently ap- 
pointed masters to keep school in their part of the house, and passed rules 
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and regulations, for the good government of both the schools kept in it. 

school committee were also frequently appointed, which visited these 
schools occasionally, and also the other private schools kept in the town. 
Things continued in this inauspicious state until 1785. It would seem 
that the town had then become more sensible of the disadvantages of be- 
ing joint owners of a school-house with individual citizens and of being co- 
partners in the business of education, with any one. At any rate, they 
found a deficiency in benefits received. In April, they appointed a com- 
mittee to draw up a plan of education for the government of the several 
schools in the town. This committee soon discovered, and in July report- 
ed, the cause of ill success. They say: 


“They have endeavored to suggest some general outlines for the regulation of schools, as 
they are now supported by individuals, but are of opinion, that no effectual method can be de- 
vised for the encouragement of learning and the general diffusion of knowledge and virtue, 
among all classes of children and youth, until the town shall think proper to take a matter of 
so much importance into their own hands, and provide and support a sufficient number of 
judicious persons for that purpose.” 


The town were not, however, willing to adopt the measure proposed: 
They still pursued the half-way, vacillating course, worse in fact, than no 
municipal action On the subject. They appointed a school committee, to 
have the government of the town school-houses, to appoint masters and 
give directions for the government of schools kept in them, and to take 
charge of such other school-houses in town as the proprietors should re- 
sign tothem. The proprietors of the school-houses had become convinced 
of the inexpediency of individuals being interested in school-houses, for the 
accommodation of common schools. Those interested in “ the brick school- 
house,” agreed, at once, that if the town would put and keep that buildin 
in repair, they should have the use of it for two years, provided they would 
keep up a school in it for one year. Previous to this time, another set of 
proprietors erected another school-house near the north end of Benefit 
street, the wooden building which stood there in 1828, and then known as 
the first district school-house. Its original name was ‘‘ Whipple Hall.” 
They also offered the use of their house to the town, for a public school, 
for a reasonable rent, the town keeping it in ropeke. The town accepted 
the charge of these houses on these terms. They also set apart all mo- 
neys which should be received of the State, or the United States, for dam- 
age done “‘ the brick school-house,” during the revolutionary war; all rents 
to be received for market-house cellar, chambers and stalls, and all whar- 
fage to be received on the market-house lot, as a fund for the support of 
public schools. It is not probable that this arrangement lasted long, or 
that much good grew out of it. The funds set apart for the purpose were 
quite too small. They might have been, and probably were, mostly con- 
sumed in keeping the houses in repair, and paying the rents demanded. 
The result of the arrangement then, would simply have been, the establish- 
ment of public schools, which all might attend who would pay the tuition 
demanded by the instructors. This seems probable from the fact that 
afterwards, in 1791, some of the citizens petitioned the town to establish 
free schools. The petition was.referred to the school committee. They 
reported in August, that it is expedient to purchase the proprietors’ inter- 
est in “the brick school-house,” and also in ‘‘ Whipple Hall,” and build 
two new houses, one at the south end of the town, and the other on the 
west side of the river. They recommended that the schools so established 
should be under the care and supervision of the school committee, who 
should appoint the necessary instructors. There was one very singular 
provision in the report, which almost reconciles us to the fate which it met 
with. It is stated that the Friends then had a school of their own, in 
which their children were instructed, and would continue to be instructed, 
without expense to the town. The report recommended that they should 
be permitted to draw from the town treasury, money to support their 
school, in proportion to the number of children attending it. It would have 
been indee¢ humiliating, if public education had been subjected to evident 
sectarian influence, by the descendants of those who had first severed all 
connexion between religion and civil government. The towndirected the 
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interests of the proprietors in the two school-houses to be J mo rey This 
was not then eflected, and the matter was permitted to slumber from Au- 
gust 1791, to September 1792, when the town again resolved to establish 
ree schools, and directed the town council to carry into effect the report of 
the committee of August 1791. How fully do these proc s abound 
in good resolutions! The town council did nothing more than the school 
committee the year before. toward the establishment of free schools. The 
nex: year, the town authorized the school committee to make some ar- 
rangements with the proprietors of the “ brick school-house,” so that the 
interior of the building might be altered. In 1794, and after that, frequent 
directions are given for the repair of this house, and for the gs - up of 
regulations for the schools, but nothing more about free schools. In Sep- 
tember 1795, the town n resolve to establish ‘‘ schools for the free edu- 
cation of the children of the inhabitants of the town, and that the expense 
of supporting the same be defrayed out of the towntreasury.” The report 
of the school committee made in August 1791, was revived, and the town 
council were again directed to carry the same into effect. Like all previous 
movements on this subject, the passage of these resolutions ended the 
matter.’ 


On the 16th of November 1785, Rev. Enos Hitchcock, pastor of the Be- 
nevolent Congregational Church, delivered a discourse on education “at 
the request of the proprietors of the school-house on the west side of the 
River.” This able discourse was very well received by the audience, and 
was published by the gentlemen, at whose reyuest it was prepared. Asa 
document full of sound views, and as having a historical value, we should 
be glad to give it entire. 

In October 1798, the “ Providence Association of Mechanics and Manu- 
factures,”—an Association, which by its public spirit and far-sighted liberali- 
ty has identified itself with the organization and support of almost every in- 
stition and measure whose aim is to advance, purify, and bless the city or the 
State--appointed a committee to ‘‘ enquire into the most desirable method 
for the establishment of Free Schools.” This committee, in January 1799, 
recommended “ immediate application to the General Assembly, to provide 
for the establishment of Free Schools throughout the State.” The re- 
commendation was approved by the Association, and the committee were 
authorized to draft a memorial to be presented at the next session of the 
General Assembly. This was ably done as follows: 


“To the Hon. General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, &c.. to be holden at East 
Greenwich on the last Monday in February, A. D. 1799. The memorial and petition of the 
Providence Association of Mechanics and Manufacturers, respectfully represents: 

That the means of education which are enjoyed in this State, are very inadequate to a pur- 
pose so highly important : 

That numbers of the rising generation, whom nature has liberally endowed, are suffered to 
grow up in ignorance, when a common education would qualify them to act their parts in life 
with advantage to the public, and reputation to themselves: 

That in consequence of there being no legal provision for the establishment of schools, and 
for want of public attention and encouragement, this so essential a part of our social duty is 
left to the partial patronage of individuals, whose cares cannot extend beyond the limits of their 
own families, while numbers in every part of the State are deprived of a privilege which it is 
the common right of every child to enjoy: 

That when to that respect, which, as individuals we feel ourselves bound to render to the 
representatives of the people, we add our public declaration of gratitude for the privileges we 
enjoy as a corporate body, we at the same time solicit this Honorable Assembly to make legal 
provision for the establishment of Free Schools, sufficient to educate all the children in the seve- 
ral towns throughout the State. With great confidence, we bring this our earnest solicitation 
before this Honorable Assembly, from the interest we feel in the public welfare, and from the 





* Staples’ Annals of Providence, pp. 492—505. The remaining portion of this sketch is 
compiled from Mr. Bishop’s Reports, and from documents in his possession. 
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consideration that our society is composed of members, not orginally of any one particular 
town, but assembled mostly in our early years from almost every town in the State: 

That we feel as individuals, the want of that education which we now ask to be bestowed 
on those who are to succeed us in life, and which is so essential, in transacting its common con- 
cerns. That we feel a still greater degree of confidence, from the consideration that while we 
pray this Honorable Assembly to establish Free Schools, we are at the same time, advocating the 
cause of the great majority of children throughout the State, and in particular, of those who are 
poor and destitute—the son of the widow, and the child of distress. 

Trusting that our occupation as mechanics and manufacturers ought not to prevent us from 
adding to these reasons an argument which cannot fail to operate with those to whom is com- 
mitted the guardianship of the public welfare, and that is, that liberty and security, under a re- 
publican form of government, depend on a general diffusion of knowledge among the people. 

In confiding this petition and the reasons which have dictated it, to the wisdom of the Leg- 
islature, we assure ourselves that their decision will be such, as will reflect on this Honorabie 
Assembly the prnise and the gratitude, not only of the youth of the present generation, but of 
thousands, the date of whose existence has not commenced. 

Respectfully submitted by John Howland, Joel Metcalf, William Richmond, Peter Grinnell, 
Richard Anthony, Grindall Reynolds, Samuel Thurber, Jr., Nathan Fisher, committee.” 


The memorial was presented by the Representative of Providence at the 
February session in 1799, and the whole subject was referred to a commit- 
tee, who reported at the June session by bill. The bill was printed and 
referred to the freemen for instruction. The instructions given by Provi- 
dence, were as follows: 


“To John Smith, William Rhodes, Thomas P. Ives, and David L. Barnes, Esqrs.: 

Gentlemen :—Placing in you the fullest confidence, we have selected you to assist in the pub- 
lic councils of the State, not doubting your readiness to promote such measures as may tend to 
advance the general interest as combined with the private happiness of the people. It never 
being our intention to bind our Representatives by instructions, in the ordinary business of leg- 
islation, we should not have addressed you at this time, but from the deep interest we feel in 
the question submitted by the General Assembly to their constituents. On the question of free 
schools, gentlemen, all party distinctions are broken down; here there can be no clashing inter- 
ests. On this subject one section or the State cannot be opposed to another. Before this 
benevolent idea, every partial, narrow motive of local policy must disappear. As we are confi- 
dent, that the general object of the bill can meet with no opposition, the only question which 
can arise, will be on some of its particular provisions, as to the best mode of carrying its gene- 
ral principles into effect. On this point of the subject, we would recommend to you to support 
the adoption of the bill in its present form, as any inconvenience which may arise in particular 
districts, can, at any time, be removed after the law is in operation, when experience can point 
out to the legislature, the expediency of a different arrangement; but this we confide to your 
discretion, on the positive injunction, that the general system is not affected. 

Fully confident of the patriotism of our fellow citizens throughout the State, that they are 
actuated by the same anxious solicitude for the public good, we doubt not but their Representa- 
tives and ours will meet at the next session, bringing with them, the rich deposit of the public 
sentiment, and, by a unanimous voice, establish Free Schools throughout the State; then 
will that glory which attaches itself to the purest benevolence, and to the highest acts of pub- 
lic virtue, rest on their heads, and the members of the Rhode Island Legislature, having thus 
before the close of the eighteenth century, provided for the full enjoyment ofa right which 
forms so essential an article in the great system of social order, will be mentioned with high 
expressions of gratitude and honor, through the ages and generations which are yet to succeed. 
It is, nevertheless, the sense of the town, that, in case any particular alteration of the bill, to 
extend it to native Indians, or other people of color, or as it may respect any particular society. 
shall appear elligible, to the Representatives on hearing before the General Assembly, these 
instructions are not to be construed to militate against any such amendment.” 


In October following, the House of Representatives passed the bill into 
alaw. The Senate postponed the matter until the next February session, 
(1800) when they concurred with the House. It met with great opposition 
in the General Assembly, and measures were soon put in motion to ensure 
its repeal, by which its fair operation was never felt. The end designed 
was —— the act became unpopular, and was repealed in Feb- 
ruary 1803. 

Ton days subsequent, the committee to whom was referred the subject of 
Free Schools, as established by the late act of the General Assembly, 
reported : 

“1. That it will be expedient to open and establish through the year four Free Schools; one 
to be kept in Whipple Hall; one in the brick school-house; one in a new school-house, to be 
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built at the south end of the town; and one in a new school-houses, to be built on the west side 
of the river, 

2. That a committee or committees be appointed to build the new school-house, and that 
these houses ought to be of brick, and be built immediately, and that Whipple Hall ought to be 
repaired. 

3. That until these houses can be built, the town council be requested to provide proper 
places for the schools, at the south end, and on the west side of the river. 

4. That there ought to be four principal Masters appointed at a salary of five hundred dollars 
per annum each, and to be paid quarterly, and so many Ushers or Assistants as the town coun- 
cil shall find necessary, at such salaries as the council shall allow. 

5. That so far as relates to expense, the town ought to be one school district, and that the 
town council be requested to decide accordingly. 

6. That the town council ought to be empowered to appoint, and if need require, to suspend 
or remove the Masters and Ushers, and that the council be requested immediately to make the 
necessary arrangements for carrying the system of Free Schools into complete execution and 
effect. 

7. That a tax of four thousand dollars ought to be now ordered and assessed, and that the 
same and all other taxes hereafter imposed for like purposes, ought to be paid in money into the 
town treasury, and be exclusively appropriated to the erection of schoolhouses and the sup- 
port of Free Schools.” 


The above report was received at the next meeting of the freemen, and 
they resolved to recommend to the town council all the main features 
of the report ; leaving, however, the salaries of the Masters and Ushers 
to be fixed by the council. They fixed the salary of a Master at five hund- 
red dollars per annum ; that of an Usher at two hundred dollars per an- 
num. The freemen voted to assess and collect a tax of six thousand dol- 
lars, and the town council ordered the town treasurer to collect certain 
moneys due on the sale of certain lands called the ‘‘ Walker Lots ;” and 
also to collect, by prosecution if necessary, certain moneys due the town 
from the Managers of the ‘‘ Great Bridge Lottery,” so called. All the 
above moneys were to be set apart and used exclusively for the purpose of 
carrying the system of free schools into successful operation. 

The council also voted to proceed immediately to the prgecction and 
erection of the school-houses. The freemen bought the “ ipple Hall,” 
standing on the site now —- by the Benefit Street Grammar School, 
and at an expense of some five hundred dollars fitted it up for a public 
school-house. They also bought the brick school-house still standing in 
Meeting street, and made the alterations and repairs necessary te fit it for 
a public school. 

A new house was built in Transit street, on the lot to be occupied by the 
Transit street primary school-house; and another new house was built 
on the west side of the river, on a high hill near the present corner of 
Friendship and Claverick streets. 

On the 26th of August, the freemen of the town appointed a school com- 
mittee, who were invested with no powers, but were made merely advisory 
aseistants of the council in all matters pertaining to the public schools. 

The following gentlemen constituted the first school committee ever 
appeatted in this town, viz: Jonathan Maxy, Enos Hitchcock, Stephen 
ano, William Jones, James Burrill, John Howland, Jabez Bowen, David 
L. Barnes, Amos M. Atwell, John Carlisle. 

On the 13th of October 1800, the town council and the school committee 
appointed President Maxy, Dr. Hitchcock, Joseph Jencks, and John How- 
land, a committee to frame rules and regulations for the government of 
the public schools, about to be opened in thistown. It appears from a sub- 
sequent record, that some time previous to this, Dr. Enos Hitchcock and 
Tristam Burges, Esq., being about to visit Boston, were requested by the 
town council to visit the public schools of that city, and obtain, if possible, 
a copy of the rules and regulations of its public schools. Mr. Burges pro- 
cured a copy of the rules and regulations of the Boston public echools, for 
which the town council voted to pay him one dollar, and gave him a vote 
of thanks. 

On the 16th of October, the above committee presented the following 
report to the town council : ' 
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“The public schools being established for the general benefit of the community, all children 
of both sexes admissible by law, shall be received therein and faithfully instructed without pre- 
ference or partiality. 

The system of instruction shall be uniform in the several schools, and the pronunciation as 
near alike as possible, and to this end, it shall be the duty of the several instructors to have fre- 
quent intercourse with each other, and agree upon some measures for carrying this important 
article into effect. 

The good morals of the youth, being a matter of the highest consequence, both to their own 
comfort, and to their progress in useful knowledge, they are strictly enjoined to avoid idleness 
and profaneness, falsehood and deceitfulness, and every other wicked and disgraceful practice ; 
and to conduct themselves in a sober, orderly and decent manner, both in and out of school. 

The principal part of the instruction will consist in teaching spelling, accenting and reading 
both prose and verse, with propriety and accuracy, and a general knowledge of English gram- 
mar and composition; also, writing a good hand, according to the most approved rules, and 
vulgar and decimal fractions, including tare and tret, fellowship, exchange, interest, &c. 

The books to be used in carrying on the above instruction, are Alden’s Spelling Book, Ist 
and 2d parts, the Young Ladies Accidence, by Caleb Bingham, the American Preceptor, Morse’s 
Geography abridged, the Holy Bible in select portions, and such other books as shall hereafter 
be adopted and appointed by the committee. The book for teaching arithmetic shall be agreed 
on by the Masters. 

As discipline and good government are absolutely necessary to improvement, it is indispensi- 
ble, that the scholars pay a particular attention to the laws and regulations of the school. 

If any scholar should prove disobedient and refractory, after all reasonable means have been 
used by the Master to bring him or her to order and a just sense of duty, such offender shall be 
suspended from any further attendance or instruction in any school in the town, until the next 
visitation of the committee. 

That each scholar shall, after having entered a school, be punctual in his attendance at the 
appointed hour, and be as constant as possible in his daily attendance. 

That excuse for absence shall be by a note from the parents or guardian of such scholar. 

That monitors be appointed by the Masters of each school, to notice the absence or tardi- 
ness of the delinquent scholars, the list of whose names shall be preserved and exhibited to the 
committee at their next visitation. 

Submitted by Enos Hitchcock, John Howland, Jonathan Maxy, Joseph Jencks, committee.” 


The above report having been accepted, it was voted and resolved, 
= = rules therein recommended, be adopted for the regulation of the 
schools. 

The council, before the schools were opened, made the following recom- 
mendations to the Masters of the schools, viz: 


“That as far as possible they exclude corporeal punishment from the schools ; and in particu- 
Jar, that they never inflict it on females. 

That they inculcate upon the scholars the proprieties of good behavior during their absence 
from school. 

That they consider themselves in the place of parents to the children under their care, and 
endeavor to convince them by their treatment, that they feel a parental affection for them. 

That they never make dismission from school, at an earlier hour than usual, a reward for 
attention or diligence, but endeavor to lead the children to consider being at school asa privi- 
lege, and dismission from it as a punishment. 

That they never authorize one scholar to inflict any corporeal punishment on another. 

That they endeavor to impress the minds of their pupils with a sense of the Being and Provi- 
dence of God, and the obligation they are under to love and reverence Him; their duty to their 
parents and masters; the beauty and excellence of truth, justice, and mutual love; tenderness 
to brute creatures; the happy tendency of self-government and obedience to the dictates of 
reason and religion ; the observance of the Sabbath as a sacred institution; the duty which 
they owe their country, and the necessity of a strict obedience to its laws; and that they 
caution them against the prevailing vices.” 


These preliminary arrangements having been made, the four schools 
were opened on the last Monday in October, 1800. The most encouraging 
circumstances attended the opening of the schools. The number of 
scholars was greater than had been anticipated. They were all well filled 
with pupils, and the fourth district school, including the west part of the 
town, was soon so full that it became necessary to set offa part of it to the 
second district, in Meeting street. Still the school in the fourth district 
continued so large that the council requested Rev. James Wilson, the 
teacher of that school, to hire the vestry under the Beneficent Congrega-~ 
tional Meeting House, that some of the children might be accommodated 
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there, until the second story of the new school-house could be finished for 
their reception. 

At the end of the first quarter, a little less than three months from the 
commencement of the schools, the town council and school committee 
devoted two whole days to the examination of the schools. Separate re- 
ports were made concerning the progress of the several schools, and pre- 
sented to the town council and school committee assembled ; and they, “‘ as 
a testimonial of their approbation, voted and resolved, that honorable 
mention be made on the record, of the good order displayed in the schools, 
and of the proficiency which the scholars appear to have made in the sev- 
eral branches of useful learning.” Ata meeting of the town council and 
the school committee, held a day or two after the examination, they passed 
a unanimous vote of thanks to the Masters and Assistants, for the unwea- 
ried attentionjthey had given their respective schools, and ordered the town 
clerk to communicate the same to each one of the teachers. They also or- 
dered the clerk to prepare “an account of the very satisfactory examina- 
tion,” and cause the same, together with the vote of thanks to the teachers, 
to be published in the newspapers of the town. This public manifestation 
of interest in the free schools, and of confidence in the teachers, gave a 
decided tone to the public feeling in favor of the schools and teachers. 

The good character which the schools acquired during the first quarter, 
appears to have been sustained for several years. During this “wep they 
claimed a large share of public attention. Not only were the official guar- 
dians ot the schools strictly attentive to their charge, but at quarterly ex- 
aminations and at other times, men of influence generally, were accustom- 
ed to visit them frequently. The parents of the children belonging to the 
schools, manifested much concern for the welfare of ‘the scholare, and 
evinced a marked respect for the teachers; and the quarterly examinations 
were occasions of interest to the whole community. 

The beneticial tendency of these public manifestations of regard for the 
teachers, and of interest in the schools, was seen most clearly, when they 
began to be withheld. After some years, in consequence of the declinin 
interest of the public in them, the schools became somewhat depreciated. 

anting that encouragement which frequent visiting, and other manifes- 
tations of regard impart, both teachers and scholars were less spirited in 
their efforts for improvement. : 

This decline of interest in the schools was perceived and attributed to 
its true cause. The people felt that the same influence that enlivened 
them at their commencement, alone could restore them to their former 
prosperous condition. Efforts were made to improve them. ‘The revisal 
of the school regulations, and the introduction of several new books were 
the results of these efforts and a new interest was felt, and its effect was 
apparent in the improved state of the schools 

rom the revised regulations, we make the following extracts : 

“The public schools are established for the general good of the community ; and all children 
of both sexes, having attained the age of six years, shall be received therein, and faithfully in- 
structed without preference or partiality. 

The instruction shall be uniform, in all the schools, and shall consist of spelling, reading, the 
use of capital letters, and punctuation, writing, English grammar, and arithmetic. 

The pronunciation shall be uniform in all the schools, and the standard shall be the critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary cf John Walker. 

The following books, and none other, shall be used in the several schools, viz: Alden's 
Spelling Book first and second parts: New Testament, American Preceptor, Murray’s Sequel 
to the English Reader, Murray’s Abridgement of English Grammar, and Daboll’s Arithmetic. 

Each scholar shall be punctual in attendance at the appointed hour, and as regular as possible 
in daily attendance, and all excuses for absence, shall be by note from the parent or guardian 
of the scholar. 

It shall be the duty of the Preceptor to report at each quarterly visitation, the names of those 
scholars who have been grossly negligent in attending school, or inattentive to their studies.” 

It appears from the records, that in 1800, four schools were established, 
and four Masters appointed at the salary of $500 each; four Ushers were 
a'so appointed at the salary of $2.0 each. Early in the same year, an aux- 
iliary school was established in the fourth district, and a teacher appointed 
at a salary of $400 per annum, making the annual amount paid for tuition 
alone, $3,200. This arrangement continued tili 1812. 
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We learn from the best sources of information on this subject, that the 
number of scholars oa the paric schools, during these twelve years, 
rarely, ifever exceeded 800. This is considered a very liberal estimate, 
and still the tuition alone of each scholar is $4 00 per annum. 

From 1812 to 1818, there were five schools. Five Masters at $500 sal- 
ary ; also, five Ushers at a salary of $200 each ;—making the annual ex- 
penditure for tuition alone, $3,500. 

In the latter part of 1818, some efforts were made to revive the schools 


ain. 
n the month of August, 1818, the town council raised the salaries of 
the Ushers to $250 per annum. 

In the following year, the stone school-house now rtanding near the Sum- 
mer street grammar school, was built one story high; the second story 
having been added since. In October 1819, the west part of the town was 
divided into two districts ; the fourth retaining the old school-house, and 
the fifth occupying the new house in Pond street. This arrangement did 
not increase the number of schools, as the school in the second story of the 
old school-house, was removed into the new one. 

From this time to 1824, the number of the schools and teachers con- 
tinued unchanged, viz: Five te school-houses; five Masters at a 
salary of $500 per annum; five Ushers at a salary of $250 per annum; 
making the sum paid for tuition annually, $3,750. 

In 1824, an additional teacher was appointed, at a salary of $300 per an- 
num, to take charge of a part of the scholars, in the first district school, 
removed into a separate room. This arrangement raised the expenditure 
for instruction alone to $4,050 per annum, and the schools were conductcd 
on this plan till 1828. 

After this period, no important modification of the school system was 
made till the year 1840. i 

We have thus sketched a brief outline of the progress of the public 
schools to the year 1840; and we will here insert a table exhib- 
iting the average number 'of pupils in each year, from the year 1819 to 
1840, the annua! amount of money paid for instruction, and the average 
amount paid for each scholar per annum: 


Aver. No. Amount paid Ann. expense 
Year. during the year. for tuition. for each scholar. 
1819 §30 $3,750 $4,51 
1820 846 3,750 4,42 
1821 796 3,750 4,71 
1822 845 3,750 4,52 
1823 812 3,750 4,61 
1824 852 3,750 4,34 
1825 806 4,050 5,02 
1826 744 4,050 5,44 
1827 886 4,050 4,46 
1828 1000 4,500 4,80 
1829 1260 4,100 4,05 
1830 1205 5,300 4,40 
1831 1127 5,700. 5,06 
1832 941 5,700 6,27 
1833 1129 5,700 5,05 
1834 1222 5,700 4,66 
1835 1266 6,900 5,45 
1836 127i 6,900 5,42 
1837 1536 7,400 4,82 
1838 1717 7,400 4,31 


1839 1740 7,490 4,18 
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In 1824, the system of public schools in Providence had attained to such 
@ point of success as to attract the attention of the friends of education in 
Newport, as will appear from the following letter of Mr. Howland. It 
contains a more satisfactory account of the condition of the schools, and 


the progress of the system at this period, than can be gathered from any 
other source: 


Provipence, September 20, 1824. 
To Ricnarp K. Ranpotrs and Durer J. Pearce. Esqrs.: 

Gentlemen :—Your communication dated 16th instant was duly received, and the intelligence 
it affords that the good people of my native town, have set themselves seriously to work to es- 
tablish public schools, will render a compliance with your request the greatest pleasure. 

The preparatory measures towards establishing the system in this town, resulted from the 
provisions of an act of the General Assembly, passed in 1800, for the encouragement of 
public schools throughout the State. This act placed the power of commencing and carrying 
the system into effect, principally in the several town councils; and although the act of the 
State was repealed in less than two years after it had passed, yet the town never withdrew the 
powers confided by the town to the town council in the first instance, in conformity to the 
State law, being satisfied they could devise no better method. Before the system was comple- 
ted, the town, on the request of the town council, appointed a school committee (at first con- 
sisting of twelve) to attend with them in the visitation of the schools, and whom the council 
uniformly notify to attend with them in any consultation on measures to be adopted relative 
to the schools. 

The town was at first divided into four, at present into five school districts; two old school- 
houses were purchased of proprietors, and three new ones have been built, two of brick and 
and one of stone. During the time the new houses were building and the old ones repairing, 
a sub-committee devised and reported the rules for the government of the schools, and desig- 
nating the books to be used. The rules as first established are continued with little variation, 
but changes have been made in the books as new ones have appeared, better adapted. The 
appointment and removal of the Masters and Ushers, remain solely with the town council, 
though in the appointment of a Master to fill a vacancy, (as there are generally several appli- 
cants) the school committee are convened with the council, and the qualifications of the can- 

Presuming these preliminary observations may come within the scope of your inquiries, I 
now proceed to answer as correctly as possible, the special interrogations : 

lst. Of how many pupils do the schools consist? The average number in the winter season is 
about nine hundred, in summer eight hundred ; the school houses are calculated to accommo- 
date two hundred each. 

2d. Are there one or more Masters to a school? One Master and one Usher to a school. 

3d. At what age are pupils admitted, or at what age discharged? The children are admitted at 
the age of six years, the time of continuance not limited. Before the establishment of the pub- 
lic schools, the means of education were very limited, and on their being opened, the scholars 
were of all ages between six years and twenty; there are now but few over fourteen years, 
mostly from six totwelve. Although the age for admission as a general rule, is six years, yet 
the preceptors receive some under that age, when they belong to a family from which older 
children attend; but when the number in a school is two hundred or more, which has fre- 
quently been the case, then all under six are excluded. 

4th. Are females admitted? Females are admitted. The school-rooms have an aisle, length- 
wise through the middle, the boys occupy one side, the girls the other ; the floors rise from the 
side of the broad alley to the walls, and there is a desk and a seat for every two scholars; the 
size of the room 50 feet by 30. 

5th. Does the method of instruction differ from that practiced in ordinary schools? The method 
of government and instruction differ materially from that practiced in schools before, or at the 
time the public schools were established. The old pedagoguge system of the cow-skin and the 
ferule, is laid aside. The government partakes more of the paternal character ; the boys have 
the appellation of masters, and the girls of misses; emulation is excited by promotion to a 
higher class, and by public commendation by the Preceptor, of particular instances of attention 
to order, or improvement. The upper class of boys are supposed to be in the character of 
young gentlemen, and the misses are addressed as young ladies. After all, the application of the 
general system of government depends much or ‘eculiar qualifications and address of the 
Preceptor; he is not addressed by the term Maste: s applied exclusively to the boys. The 
number of males exceed the number of females, pro .'!y about one-fifth through winter, but in 
the summer season they are nearly equal. 

Gth. What are the branches taught? This may be answered generally, by an extract from the 
first regulation, viz: “ The principal part of the instruction will consist in learning spelling, ac- 
centing, and reading, both prose and verse, with propriety and accuracy, and a general know! 
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edge of English grammar and composition ; also, writing a good hand, according to the most 
approved rules, and arithmetic,” &c. 
7th. What is the expense of eoch and all the = schools in Providence? Five Masters at 500 


dollars per year cash, ‘ . : . $2500 
Five Ushers at 250 dollars each, : ‘ ‘ " * . y - ‘ - 13200 
$3750 


To this may be added necessary repairs of school houses, stove pipes, &c., and a few books fur- 
nished occasionally te poor children by the town council. 

8th. What are the 1 esults of the system? As to the effect which the public schools have had 

on the state of society, the evidence must be circumstantial, as it is impossible to tell what 
would have been the case had they not been established; but the circumstances are so numer- 
ous and coincident, that they appear to establish the fact beyond a doubt, that they have been 
highly beneficial. Many of our citizens who pay through the tax collector for their support, and 
who having no children of their own to instruct, care but little about the education of others ; 
but from their observation of the good effect of the schools in their own neighborhood, or in 
the town at large, are now among the most zealous for their support. You, gentlemen, were 
probably well acquainted with the late Marshal. E. K. Dexter, Esq.. and his testimony with you 
will be important. At the time the public schools were first established, Mr. Dexter and his 
father, who paid a large tax, were two of their strongest opposers. Their principal argument 
was, that it was wrong to compel those who bad been at the expense of their own education, 
and now have no children of their own to be benefited. to pay for the schooling of other people's 
children; but before the death of the father, he was well satisfied with the result, and the Mar- 
shal, for ten or twelve years past, has been one of the firmest friends of the schools, and fre- 
quently declared that he owed the safety of his gardens and orchards to the public schools. 

There are now many among our most active and valuable citizens, merchants, mechanics, 
manufacturers. and masters of ships, who were poor boys, without other means of instruction, 
and who owe their present standing, and in some instances large ponperty, entirely to the educa- 
tion and manners acquired in these public schools. 

Two schools on the Lancasterian plan, are now in operation in this town by individuals 
from abroad, without any support from the town. This is matter of experiment; they are 
well spoken of, and I think will be useful for children who have been altogether without instruc- 
tion. In these they can commence the first rudiments, and be prepared to take their places in 
the other schools to more advantage. A committee appointed by the town at April meeting, 
made a report (highly favorable to the plan) in June. They were continued, and probably will, 
ata future meeting, recommend one school on the plan of Lancaster, for the support of the town. 

I have not at present, a moment's time to review what I have written, or to add any further 
details or remarks, With the best and most ardent wishes that the gentlemen who have began 
the good work in Newport, may persevere in the good cause to the great benefit and everlast- 
ing honor of the place of my birth, I remain, your obedient servant, 

JOHN HOWLAND. 


in 1828, after the passage at the January session of the General Assem- 
bly, of the “ Act to establish Public Schools” throughout the State, a vig- 
orous attempt was made in the school committee, to reorganize the school 
system of the town, and place the schools in a condition of greater useful- 
ness to all classes of the community. A sub-committee was appointed to 
take the whole subject into consideration, and to recommend such alteration 
and improvements as they might deem necessary. On the 22d of April, 
the committee submitted a report which was printed in a pamphlet form, 
and circulated throughout the town. This document was drawn up by 
President Wayland, and is valuable, not only for its able discussion of the 
principle of gradation, as applied to public schools, and as containing the 
outline of the system as now established, but as an embodiment of the 
views entertained at that date, by the most enlightened minds, of methods 
of instruction, and the motive powers to be resorted to in the school- 
room. It was published with the strongest recommendations, in the Jour- 
nal of Education, for May, 1828, and in the Teacher's Guide, for July of 
the same year. The following is the report entire: 
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Report. 


Tue Sub-committee. to whom was referred the consideration of the 
present school system of the town of Providence, and who were directed 
to recommend such alterations and improvements as they might deem 
necessary, beg leave respectfully to report:— 


That immediately after their appointment, a majority of them visited 
Boston, and were employed for several days in examining the most flour- 
ishing schools of that metropolis. The result of this examination will be 
incorporated in the following remarks. It may not, however, be improper to 
state, that the school system of that city appears, in most respects, a model 
most worthy of the imitation ofevery large town in our country. It is with the 
most lively gratitude, that your Committee acknowledge the kindness with 
which they were received, and the facilities which were given to their in- 
quiries by his Hon. Josiaa Quincy, Mayor of the city, and various other 
gentlemen to whom they applied for information. They would especially 
record the names of Mr. Alderman Armstrong, Rev. Mr. Wisner, and 
Moses Grant, Esq., of the Primary School Committee. 

Your Committee have also visited, pursuant to their directions, all the 
public schools of this town, and the excellent private school of Messrs. De 
Witt and Kingsbury. 

Before going into detail upon the subject of the common schools in this 
town, your committee hope to be indulged in a few remarks, which ma 
tend, in some degree, to illustrate the course which it has seemed their 
duty to recommend. . 

he principle which should mainly direct the appropriation of public 
money is evidently or: In other words, money raised by a tax upon 
every individual, should be sodistributed that every individual should have 
an opportunity of participating in the benefits of its expenditure. Or, to 
apply the principle to the present case, if money is contributed by ever 
citizen for the purpose of education, a school system should be so devised, 
that every citizen should receive, not merely the general stings | - of 
having his neighbors better instructed, but also an equitable share of that 
instruction which he assists to maintain. Now if this view of the subject 
be just, it will follow that there should be furnist2d a number of schools, 
eulhcient to accommodate all who wish to avail themselves of their advan- 
tages. Every one sees the injustice of taxing the whole community to 
support one or two schools, to which not more than one-tenth part of the 
whole number of children could find admittance, The same injustice will 
evidently occur, if the number of scholars imposed upon a teacher be so 
great as to render his instructions of so little value that a large portion of 
the community is obliged to resort to private schools. 

The same principle would dictate that there be established the various 
grades of schools suited to the wants of the public. If there be but one 
description of schools, it must either be so elevated that many of the pa- 
rents cannot pase their children to enter it, or else so elementar that 
none would *.vail themselves of its advantages for any considerable length 
of time, or else every thiug would, of necessity, be so imperfectly taught 
that a very small portion would be benefited. In either case, but a small 
portion of the community would receive the benefit of that provision which 
all were taxed to support. The first was the case in Boston previous to 
the establishment of primary schools. The grammar schools admitted 
no one unless he could read in the Testament. But it was found by actual 
examination that a very great proportion of the poorer class were unable 
or unwilling to procure, at their own expense, this preparatory education 
for their children, and that thus many thousands were growing up in utter 
ignorance. 

It may here be pesperiy suggested, whether equity does not demand 
that the system of public education in this town should make provision for 
at least one school of a higher character—a school which should provide 
instruction in all that is necessary to a finished education. If it be said 
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that such a school would be of advantage only to the rich, it may be an- 
swered, as the rich contribute in an equal proportion to education, why 
should not they be entitled to a portion of the benefit? But it is far from 
being the case that such a school would be only for the rich. It would be 
as much a public school, as open to all, and as much under the government 
of the public as any other. But it would evidently be of most peculiar ad- 
vantage to the middling classes, and the poor. Such an education as we 
propose, the rich man can give, and will give to his son, by sending him to 
private schools. But the man in moderate circumstances cannot afford to 
incur the heavy expenses of a first rate school, and if no such provision be 
made, the education of his children must be restricted to the ordinary ac- 
quisition of a little more than reading and writing. With such a school as 
we have contemplated, he would be enabled to give his child an education 
which would qualify him for distinction in any kind of business. 

And lastly, the principles of equity to which we have alluded, would dic- 
tate that the public schools, of every description, should be well and skill- 
fully taught. If this be not done, the result will be obvious. ‘The funds'by 
which they are supported, are contributed by the rich, and by the middlin 
classes of society. If they be badly taught, the rich will derive no benefit 
from them. This, however, is a small matter, as they can afford to give 
something towards the education of the poor, and also to pay fur the edu- 
cation of their own children elsewhere. It is otherwise with the citizen in 
middling circumstances. If a public school be badly taught, and he is sen- 
sible of the value of a good education, he also will send his children to a 

rivate school. To him this double expense, especially if his family be 
arge, is a serious inconvenience; he is taxed to support schools of which 
he will not avail himself, and, in addition, pays as much for the education 
of his children as though he had contribut nothing. It must be evident 


that the true interest of every citizen of moderate circumstances, must be 
so to elevate the character of our public schools, that he need look no 
where else for as good instruction as his family may require. Although to 


accomplish this, he pays a somewhat heavier tax for public education, he 
will, in the end, be greatly the gainer. 

Here, however, we are aware that another consideration will occur. It 

may be said, that, in the distribution of funds raised for public schools, per- 
feet equity is not to be looked for nor desired—that this is a contribution 
from the rich for the benefit of the poor, and that they are sufficiently re- 
warded by the improved morals and intellectual condition of the poorer 
classes off the community. Now, granting all this to be so, we must re- 
mark that the spirit of the suggestion seems to us at variance with our 
republican institutions. It in reality belongs to the old world more than to 
the new. Why create such distinction between our fellow citizens? Why 
should one class of society be supposed to say to another, it is for our in- 
terest that you should have education, and we give it to you, but it shall 
be as useless as any thing which can bear the name, so useless that for 
ourselves and our families, we will have nothing to do with it? We hope 
no man amongst us would be willing to harbor such a thought, or utter 
such a sentiment. 
_ But,as we said before, granting all this to be true, and that perfect ogelty 
in the distribution cannot be etiected, as clearly it cannot, what then? ls 
not education a commodity which all classes of the community want? 
Why, then, should we not furnish it of such quality that all may enjoy it 
together. By furnishing a valuable course of Public Instruction, the rich 
will enjoy its advantages, and surely it cannot injure the middling classes 
and poor. Nor do we here look towards an impracticable result. Children 
of every class are seen in the Public Schools in Boston, and they are found 
there because, as in several instances, wealthy parents told your Commit- 
tee the public were preferable to the private schools. 

_And here we may remark, that there can be no doubt of the effect of a 
single school of the highest character upon the discipline and improve- 
ments of all the other. Entrance to it would be conferred, ae the reward 
of merit, upon the most deserving scholars ot each Grammar School, and 
its requirements should always be an accurate knowledge of the branches 
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taught in these schools. It is needless to suggest that a thorough educa- 
tion in such a school as we propose, would the most valuable reward 
which could be conferred upon diligence and good conduct. Of its value, 
both to the community and the scholar, we need mention only one fact 
The regular course in the High School in Boston, occupies three years. 
Sixty or eighty boys enter it annually. But such is the demand for clerks 
from this school, though in such a city there are always abundant applica- 
tions for such situations, that in no case did a greater number than eight 
or ten in a year complete the whole course. Re 

If, then, we are not mistaken in these views, it is evident that public in- 
struction should be provided in sufficient extent to meet the wants of the 
compen. The course should embrace a series of instruction, from the 
simplest elements to the higher branches of knowledge, and the instruction 
in every department should be of the most valuable character. Let us 
oes briefly inquire how far our present school system accomplishes these 
objects. ; 

How far the provisions for education are proportioned to the magnitude 
of our population, it may not be possible, with perfect accuracy, to decide. 
Judging from the few facts in our possession, it would, however, seem 
probable that the public good would be promoted by considerably enlarging 
them. The schools now number on their books as many pupils as can re- 
ceive advantage from the labors of the present instructors. Yet it will 
not, we presume, be denied that a very considerable portion of the children 
about our streets attend no school whatever. 

It is stated from official documents, that there are in the State of New 
York, many portions of which are sparsely settled, one-fourth part of the 
whole population under the process of education. ‘Taking one-fourth of 
the whole population, then, as the proportion which at any one time needs 
instruction, 4500 would be about the number to be educated in this town. 
Of these, suppose 2000 to be educated by private instruction, a number by 
far too great, if the public schools are such as to command the confidence, 
of the community, and provision ought to be made for the education of 
2500. The present provision, in the opinion of your Committee, ia suf- 
ficient for but little more than 1000. If, in addition to these facts, it be con- 
sidered that unless the course of instruction be such as to interest every 
class of society, it can be of material benefit to no class, and if it be so it 
must be much more extensive than at present, we think that the wisdom 
of considerably enlarging the means of education will be evident. , 

It would, therefore, seem proper that the school committee, joined with 
such persons as the ‘Town Council may add, be empowered to increase the 
means of instruction from time to time, as the wants of the population may 
require. But it has appeared to your Committee that one part of this ob- 
ject may be accomplished immediately, and with very little additional ex- 
pense, by establishing a sufficient number of primary schools, in different 
parts of the town. The effect of these will be to provide a grade of in- 
struction as much needed by the public as any other, to elevate the char- 
acter of the grammar schools, a to enable the teachers of these schools 
to devote their attention to a larger portion of those who are _ for 
instruction in the more advanced branches of education. e have no 
doubt that by providing a suitable proportion of these schools, the number 
of scholars under public instruction would, in a short time, be doubled, and 
the convenience to the community be immeasurably increased. 

This, however, leads us to remark upon the defect of the present system 
with respect to gradation of instruction. With the exception of two pri- 
mary schools, lately commenced, our schools are all of one grade. That 
this ae ie is both unwise and unnecessarily expensive, is plainly to 
be seen. The teachers of the grammar schools are men, some of them 
men of families. They are, of course, employed at men’s wages, which 
are more than three times the wages of females. Now in admitting schol- 
ars to their schools, there must be some previous education required, or 
none. If none be required, you would have a man receiving man’s wages 
for teaching the simplest lessons, which could be taught better by a female, 
who could be employed at one-third the price. If you insist upon previous 
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education, many of the children of the poor will be kept out of school until 
they are so old as to be ashamed to learn. 

he fact has been that, as generally happens in cases of this sort, a mid- 
dle course has been adopted. Scholars betore entering have been, by the 
regulations, required to be able to read. But from this law, (there being 
no provision for preparatory education, ) the teachers have been obliged to 
relax, and the result has been that a large number of the scholars in ever 
school, are scarcely able to read intelligioly. With this portion of his 
scholars, very much of the teacher’s time is occupied, and the result of his 
labor upon either the more or less advanced, is much less than might oth- 
erwise be expected. But it is needless to enlarge upon this subject. Every 
one must see that economy would forbid the paying a man for teaching 
English grammar, arithmetic, and geography, and ‘then employing him in 
teaching spelling lessons, and the first elements of reading. 

These evils will at once be prevented by providing schools tor teaching 
children from four to seven years of age, in the alphabet, spelling, reading, 
and the first elements of arithmetic, and by requiring that no scholar shall 
be admitted to the grammar school unless he be able to read in the Testa- 
ment. The grammar schools can then be devoted to the acquisition of 

reater perfection in reading, and to the study of arithmetic, geography, 
nglish grammar, and penmanship. 

If, in addition to these two grades of schools, a single schoo! for the 
whole town be established, of a more elevated character, to enter which 
it shall be necessary to have been a proficient in all the studies of the gram- 
mar schodls, and in which should be taught a more perfect and scientific 
knowledge of geography, book-keeping, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
navigation, moral and natural philosophy, natural history, the elements of 
political economy, and the Constitution of the United States, and the Latin 
and Greek languages, we think that our system of instruction would be 
such as to do honor to the public spirit of this commercial and manufac- 
turing metropolis, but not at all beyond what is demanded by the advancing 
intelligence of the age. Whether a high school of somewhat the same 
character for girls, might not also be desirable and expedient, would be a 
matter for future consideration. 

To the question, in what manner these several schools should be taught, 
that is, whether on the common or the monitorial system, your Committee 
have given considerable attention. The result of their observation and 
reflection is briefly this: They believe that for the primary schools, the 
monitorial system is decidedly preferable. The schools which they ex- 
amined in Boston on this plan, were altogether superior to those upon the 
former plan. They beg leave here to introduce an extract from the report 
of a committee on this very subject, to the Boston general committee on 
primary schools. It may also be added, that no higher authority on such 
a question can any where be found. 

“ We have investigated the advantages derived from the monitorial 
system in the schools to which it has been applied, and consider the evi- 
dence perfectly satisfactory that they are certain and highly important. In 
addition to the relief this system affords to the teachers, by supplying them 
with assistance drawn from their own school, and without expense, and 
thereby enabling them to give more accurate attention to the duties re- 
served for themselves, and a more thorough supervision of the school, and 
thus to communicate instruction with more facility to a much greater num- 
ber of pupils; it appears that the effects on the pu ils themselves, are in 
the highest degree beneficial. The manifest in erence, or reluctance, 
which they exhibit in most of our schools on the common plan, the most 
material obstruction to education, is in a great measure removed, and, in 
its place, an animated emulation carries forward their pro s with a 
rapidity unknown before the introduction of this system ; and the constancy 
and variety of occupation imposed, is found by experience to create as 
great an interest in their minds as would be produced by any useless or 
mischievous sports in which they would otherwise be engaged ; and, b 
payee | idleness, takes away all opportunity and desire for those faults 
for which incessant punishment is now found necessary, and thus becomes 
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the most efficient instrument of discipline, the greatest desideratum in our 
achools. This is not a novel and untried theory, but an experiment fairly 
made, and in a course of successful operation.” ‘ 

With these remarks, the observations of your Committee fully coincide ; 
and, therefore, it is only necessary to add, that this system of instruction, 
in their opinion, should be preferred for the primary schools which are, or 
which may hereafter be established. 

Your Competes have reflected deliberately upon the question, what 
system of instruction should be recommended for the grammar schools 
now existing, or whether any alteration be necessary. It may here be 

roper to remark, that your Committee believe that the present instructors 
fae done every thing in their power to carry forward the course of edu- 
cation committed to their charge, and have richly merited the thanks of 
the community. But, from the remarks which have been made, it will be 
evident that they have labored under many and peculiar embarrassments. 
A large portion of their pupils are occupied in the simplest elements. 
They are mere children. They ewer the teacher’s time unprofitably to 
themselves and the rest of the school, and hence the instruction to them 
and the older scholars is far less valuable than it would be under a differ- 
ent arrangement. Of this fact the teachers themselves are aware, and 
they sincerely regret it. 

But, while your Committee, are convinced of the benefit which the 
schools, as they now exist, have conferred upon the public, they have seri- 
ously deliberated whether they might not be greatly improved by the in- 
troduction of the monitorial system. Some of the considerations which 
have had effect on their minds, are these : ‘ 

The beneficial effects of the monitorial system on the primary schools, 
have been already alluded to; but if such are the results upon children of 
from 4 to 7 years of age, why should they not be the same upon those of 
from 7 to 13 or 14? If children of 5, 6, and 7 years of age carf teach each 
other, why should not children of 14, 13, or 12? But it is said a child 
cannot teach as well asa master. That, all things being equal, he could 
not, may be granted. But such is not the case, in fact. Ifa master could 
spend ten minutes with a child that was learning to spell, he might teach 
it better than a monitor but little older than itself; but if the time of the 
master is so occupied that he can spend but one minute upon this child, and 
the monitor can spend ten, we think there will be but little doubt under 
whose tuition the child can learn most. : ; 

But again, in teaching elements, we are far from being certain that, un- 
der proper supervision, the child may not be the best instructor. Children 
who associate with children, learn to talk much faster than those who as- 
sociate with adults; and we are not sure that the principles which govern 
in the one case would not govern in the other. 

But, waiving this question, and granting that if a teacher were limited 
to 20 or 30 pupils, he would teach better by personal instruction than upon 
the monitorial system, what has this decision to do with the case? Are 
we prepared to establish such schools? Are there any where such public 
schools? The plain fact is, that we must construct a system upon the 
supposition that there will be from 150 to 200 scholars to a teacher, or to 
a teacher and an assistant. Now for such schools as these, we are inclined 
to believe that the monitorial system is preferable. So far as our observa- 
tion has gone, we frankly declare that the proficiency of scholars, under 
the same circumstances in other respects, when taught under the monito- 
rial system, has been decidedly superior to that of those taught upon the 
common syctem. On this subject, however, our fellow citizens have the 
elon of judging for themselves. The school of Messrs. Dewitt and 

ingsbury is, at stated times, open to the public; and we are happy to 
add, that we have seen no institution which presents a more interesting 
and pleasing exhibition of skillful and successful teaching. 

But, although these have been the views of your Committee, they are 
far from recommending that the monitorial system be at once adopted in 
all our grammar schools. They are aware of the uncertainty of theory, 
and that many of the circumstances necessary to success in any particular 
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place, may have been overlooked. They, however, feel fully justified in 
recommending that one of the public schools be so far altered as to be es- 
tablished upon the monitorial system, and that thus a fair trial, open to the 
inspection of the ope may be made. The truth of the question can thus 
be easily settled, hy allowing every one to judge for himself. The expense 
will be light, and the advantage which is hoped for, is most important. 

With regard to the improvement of the grammar schools, on the present 
system, your Committee have but little to remark. Many of the most 
necessary improvements would certainly flow from the establishment of 
primary schools, and could not be carried into effect without it. Others 
will necessarily arise from a more punctual superintendence on the part of 
the committee. The following, however, might, if it were thought best, 
he adopted immediately : 

‘The number of absences is at present very great; probably amounting 
in general to about one-fourth of the whole number of scholars belonging 
to the school. This might be diminished by keeping a regular absence list 
every day, and reporting it to the committee at their visitation. 

Benefits would result, in the opinion of your Committee, from introducing 
into the schools some system of rewards, which should appeal continually 
to the emulation of the pupils. This may be arranged in a variety of 
ways, either of which would accomplish the same purpose, if it applied 
invariably, and at all times, to every individual. Human beings may be 
ocmuat by an appeal to their love of character, or to their fears. We 
prefer the former, as more kind and more successful. 

As to the manner in which a high school should be conducted, we will 
not here hazard any opinion. The decision on this subject will depend so 
much upon the branches to be taught, that until the character of the school 
be permanently settled, any opinion would be manifestly fruitless. 

he books at present used in the schools, are, in the opinion of your 
Committee, altogether above the range of thought of the pupils. Works 
of a narrative character would be better understood, would be more inter- 
esting, and would, of course, teach the pupil to read with more taste and 
judgment. The boy who pores in utter disgust over the book which he 
reads in school, will hasten home to read with avidity his story book. The 
true wisdom would then be to introduce the story book into school, and 
thus render his place of education the place of his amusement. 

It may be mentioned that proper story books are now published, that not 
only amuse children, but afford the best sort of instruction, and make the 
most lasting impressions. 

Nevertheless, as this subject is one in which time and judgment are 
necessary for a selection, and as a change of this sort, through all the 
schools, would be productive of considerable additional expense, your 
Committee would recommend that no change at present be made in books, 
excepting only the arithmetic. If a school, by way of experiment, be es- 
tablished on the monitorial plan, various school books can be tried there, 
and, after a fair opportunity of testing the merits of several, those can be 
selected which seem best adapted to accomplish the purposes of education. 
Your Committee are, however, of opinion that it would be expedient to 
introduce the system of arithmetic published by Mr. Smith, into all the 
public grammar schools, and also that all the scholars in arithmetic be 
taught by classes, and not individually, as is now the prevalent mode. 

In closing this Report, your Committee feel obliged to assure their fellow 
citizens that it is utterly in vain to hope for a valuable course of public in- 
struction, without a thorough and active system of supervision on the part 
of the community. Unless the schools be visited frequently, and examined 
thoroughly, and unless the school committees determine to give to this 
subject all the attention, and reflection, and labor necessary to carry the 
system of education to as great a degree of perfection as the case admits, 
every thing will be fruitless. Without this, every plan of education will 
fail, and with it almost any may be made to succeed. If a sufficient num- 
ber of gentlemen can be found, who will devote to the interests or the 
rising generation a half day every month, and whe will so combine their 
abete an to guadace the diitet ef o particular and general supervision, all 
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that the most benevolent could wish can be accomplished. If such men 
cannot be found, nothing of value will ever be done. 
It is therefore recommended, that the school committee, to be hereafter 
chosen, be divided into two committees, to be denominated the primary 
school committee, and the grammar school committee. That both of these 
be regularly organized, by choosing a chairman and secretary, and that 
they adopt such rules as shall insure the visiting of every school by one 
member of the committee at least once a month; and that each general 
committee meet once in three months, to consider the condition of the 
} schools in general, and of each one in particular ; and that to them and to 
the a Council, the whole business of the public education be com- 
mitted, 
2d. That primary schools, for the instruction of children from 4 to 7 years 
of age, be established in various parts of the town, under the superintend- 
ence and direction of the primary school committee. 
3d. That one of the common schools be immediately established on the 
monitorial system*, and that the committee authorized to carry this resolu- 
tion into effect, be also authorized to introduce into it such books, and make 
for it such regulations for the time being as they may deem proper. 
4, That a public high school be established, in which shall be taught all 
the branches necessary to a useful, mercantile, and classical education. 





All of which is respectfully submitted. ’ 
F. Wayland, Jr., William T. Grinnell, Thomas T. Waterman. 4 
Providence, April 22, 1828. 


Nots.—' The expense of teaching 7,044 pupils in Boston, 1826, in public schools, was 
$54,417. Of teaching 3,392 in private schools, $97,305.’ 

‘ National wealth proceeds chiefly from activity of mind, and must, therefore, be proportioned 
to the extent and universality of its development It appears by the statement of Baron Dupin, 
that in some parts of France, those who are educated are 1-10th; in others, 1-20th; in others, 
only 1-229th of the whole population; and that the national revenue from these districts is 
nearly in corresponding ratios.’—Report of the Managers of the School Society in the City of 
New York. 
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This able document, and the more direct and vigorous supervision of the 
; schools, provided for in the school law of 1828, was followed by several 
: important changes, and prepared the way for others. Previous to 1828, 
) the school committees were appointed merely to advise with the Town 
Council ; by the act of that year, the schools were placed under their ex- 
clusive control. Up to that time, children of all ages were gathered into 
= same school-room, and received instruction in all the branches taught 
therein. 

The town meeting for the purpose of acting under the new school law, 
was held on the second day of June, 1828. It was voted that the commit- 
tee should consist of twenty-one persons. Five were chosen on that day, 
and the remaining sixteen were chosen at a subsequent meeting, the first 
five having, in compliance with a vote of the town, nominated those whom 
they considered suitable persons to compose the school committee. 

One of the first acts of the committee was the establishment of primary 
schools in all the districts; thus separating the small scholars from the 
larger, and making better provision for the instruction of each division. 

The school regulations were again revised, and some changes made in 
the books and studies of the schools. The following extracts from the re- 
vised regulations will exhibit these changes, viz: 


“The branches taught in the primary schools, shall be reading and spelling, and the books 
used for instruction therein, shall be the following, and no other, viz : 





* A monitortial school was established in one of the writing schools in 1828, to test its effi- 
ciency, but it was abandoned in a few years. 
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Union No. 1, 2, 3, and the New Testament. Children of four years of age, and upward 
may attend the primary schools. 

The branches taught in the grammar schools shall be spelling, reading, the use of capital let- 
ters and punctuation, writing, and arithmetic, rudiments of book-keeping, English grammar, 
geography, and epistolary composition ; and the books used shall be the following, and no other, 
viz: Union No, 3, 4, 5, American first class book, Smith’s arithmetic, Murray’s abridgement 
of English grammar, and Woodbridge’s small geography.” 


The primary schools were open to children of four years old and upward, 
who might continue till they were seven or eight years of age, and then, 
if qualified, might be transferred to the grammar school. At first, the pri- 
mary schools were taught by one female, who had the charge of from 60 
to 80 pupils. Soon, however, it became necessary to employ an assistant 
in each school. 

The salaries of these teachers were fixed at $175 for the preceptress, 
and $100 for the assistants per annum. 

The salary of a master was at this time $500 per annum; that of an 
usher, $250 per annum. 

Previous to this time, no special provision had been made for the children 
of the colored population. A few of them had attended the public schools 
already established ; but it was found that the wants of this class could be 
better supplied by the establishment of separate schools. In 1828, a school 
was established, with cne male teacher, on a salary of $400 per annum. 

The schools were somewhat improved by the establishment of a primary 
and a colored school. 

In 1825, the salary of masters was raised to $600; that of an usher to 
$300 per annum ; that of a preceptress of a primary school to $200; that 
ofan assistant in a primary to $125; and that of master of the colored 
school to $450 per annum. 

In 1836, female assistants were for the first time employed in the gram- 
mar schools; the ushers were not at once removed, but whenever vacan- 
cies occurred in the places of ushers, they were filled by the appointment 
of two female assistants, at a salary of $175 per annum. 

In the course of a year or two, all the ushers having resigned, female 
assistants were employed in all the grammar schools of the city. About 
this time, several changes in the books in the schools were made, viz: 
Emerson’s arithmetics, Goold Brown’s grammar, Field’s geography and 
atlas, and the National Reader, were introduced into the grammar schools, 
and Emerson’s First Part, and the American Popular Lessons were intro- 
duced into the primary schools. 

In August, 1835, a special effort was made in the school committee, to 
improve the character and increase the number of the schools under their 
care. It was urged by some of the members of that body, that the estab- 
lishment of a high school, in which the older and more advanced boys 
might pursue the higher branches of an English education, would tend to 
improve the grammar schools. It was argued that the removal of these 
pupils from the grammar schools would allow the masters to devote their 
attention to the mass of their. scholars, instead of to a few already ad- 
vanced beyond the common studies, and engaged in pursuing the higher 
branches. It was also argued that the establishment of a high school 
would afford a healthful stimulus to the boys in the grammar schools, and 
urge them onward in their studies, in order that they might become quali- 
fied for admission to such a school. 

The subject was referred to a special committee, with instructions to 
examine into the expediency of having a “ Free High School” established, 
and to report the result of their examination. This committee presented 
a report, in the form of a series of resolutions, which were adopted by a 
vote of two-thirds of the school committee. Among these resolntions 
was the following: ‘‘ That it is highly desirable and expedient that a high 
school should be established in this city, for the instruction of young men 
in the higher branches of a good English education; and that said high 
echool be established by this committee, should a provision for the same be 
made by the city government.” 
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And, “ That in the opinion of this committee, the expense of instruction 
in said high school oe not exceed the sum of $2500 per annum. . 

In the City Council, the subject introduced by these resolutions was dis- 
cussed at some length, and finally a resolution was passed by both bodies, 
declaring that “it is not expedient at this time to establish a high school.’ 

The r! Council, however, requested the school committee to report to 
them on the expediency of eatablishing a grammar school in the Fourth 
Ward. The school committee recommended the establishment of such a 
school, but the City Council did not take any final action on the subject, as 
the members from the different wards declared that the buildings in which 
the schools were kept were so unfit for the purpose, that new school-houses 
were as much needed in all the wards, as in the fourth. ; : 

In the latter part of 1836, a movement was made in the City Council, to 
petition the General Assembly for the passage of an act requiring the 
school committee to be elected (with other municipal officers,) at ward 
meetings. Fortunately, this attempt to change the mode of electing that 
body was not successful. The present mode is far the best. It is now one 
of the first duties of the City Council, after its annual organization, to de- 
cide in whose hands the management of the school department shall be 
placed for the municipal year upon which they are just entering. In calm 
deliberation, they can select, for the performance of the arduous duties of 
the school committee, men of intelligence and sound judgment, who feel a 
deep interest in the schools, and who will be ready and willing to devote 
time and labor to promote their success, and insure their usefulness. 

Early in the year 1837, the subject of reorganizing the school system 
was again introduced to the City Council, by a memurial from the “ Provi- 
dence Association of Mechanics and Manulacturers.” To this association 
belongs the honor of having presented te the General Assembly, in 1799, 
a petition, the first document ever laid before that body on the subject of 
public education, praying for the establishment of “ Free Schools” through- 
out the State. At this time, the association, true to its original spirit, ad- 


dressed the following memorial and resolutions to the City Council: 


“ To the City Council of the City of Providence : 


The undersigned, in behalf of the Providence Association of Mechanics and Manufacturers, 
respectfully represent: That 

At a meeting of the Association, held on Monday evening, January 30, 1837, the accompa- 
uying resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That no subject can be of more importance to the inhabitants of this city, than the 
education of the rising generation. 

Resolved, That as the members of this Association were the pioneers in the establishment 
of the public schools, they manifested a most laudable zeal on that subject. 

Resolved, That the public schools of this city come far short of the wants of the commu- 
nity, and are much inferior in their character to the public schools in the neighboring cities. 

Resolved, That the public schools can and ought to be made equal to the private schools, so 
far as relates to the common branches now taught. . 

Resolved, That two of the greatest evils now existing, as respects public school instruction, 
are the great puinber of scholars in each school, and the small salaries paid to the teachers. 

Resolved, That anincreased number of public schools ought to be established in this eity as 
soon as practicable 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to draft a memorial to the City Council, on the 
subject of public schools, in conformity with the recommendation of the Select Committee, to 
report at an adjourned meeting, to be held on Saturday evening next.” 


In accordance with said resolutions, the following memorial was reported and approved at the 
adjourned meeting, and directed to be signed by the President and Secretary, and presented to 
the City Council. , 

Your memorialists have long considered that public schools, as at present conducted in this 
city, are wholly inadequate to the wants of the community, and fall far short ef what might be 
expected from its present opulence. It is the opinion of this Association, that unless a more 
liberal system of public education is pursued, the children of the poorer classes must grow up in 
comparative ignorance ; and that the laxity of morals, and loss of an honest pride in their own 
capacities, which would result from this state of things, would more than outweigh the increased 
expense which would be necessary to arrest it. 
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Your memorialists have been struck with one fact, to which they would respectfully solicit 
particular attention. It has been argued by some, (and perhaps the argument has attracted the 
consideration of your honorable body,) that the instruction of youth in the public schools, is a 
heavy tax upon the middling classes, without an adequate return, as they do not participate in 
the benefit of this public instruction. This argument, which is evidently weighty in the present 
condition of these schools, would be destroyed if they were raised to the condition desired by 
your memorialists. Why is it that the middling classes do not become participants in this in- 
struction? ‘There is evidently but one reason. They perceive that the crowded state of the 
schools alone, would prevent proper attention to the pupil; and they are aware that with the 
small sum which the instructors receive, it is difficult to procure and retain the services of com- 
petent persons to fill the station. But let the schools be made so numerous that the scholars 
may receive as much attention as they do in the private schools, and let the salaries be so large 
as to induce men of equal ability to take charge of them, and that which is now considered as 
a tax, would then be viewed as an alleviation of one of the heaviest burdens put upon the mid- 
dling classes. 

Your honorable body have, no doubt, in the consideration which you have given this subject, 
perceived how far we are behind our neighboring cities in this particular. Whilst they are con- 
stantly aiming at perfection in their free school system, we have been at a stand, or retrograding. 
To us, this is a matter of serious concern, inasmuch as in proportion to our inferiority in this 


particular, we are liable to become inferior in every other matter which requires intelligence 
industry, and enterprise 


In evidence of these statements, it is found that the number attending public schools in this 
city, in 1836, was - - - - - - - - - - 1456 
Private schools, - 3235 
Attending no school, - - - - - . - - 1604 
Amount actually paid for public schools from June 1835, to June 1836, 
by the City, - - - - - - - - - - $5936 34 
7 a 1524 65 
——_——$7 461 99 
Amount paid for private school instruction, over - - $20,000 
Number attending public schoois in Boston, in 1836, - 8,847 
» # private “ 4,000 
Amount paid for public schools, - - $88,000 


“ © private do. fe a ak a a 


There are about 50 per cent more attending private school instruction than public, in this 
city ; while in Boston, three-fifths of the whole number, 12,848, are attending the public schools. 

Boston, containing a population of about 80,000, pays $88,000; and Providence, whose 
population is about 20,000, pays $7,461. Should Providence pay $22,000, instead of the sum 
above stated, her public schools might then be equal in standing, and perhaps nearly adequate to 
the actual wants of the community. 

To remedy the defect in our present system, your memorialists would suggest that a grade of 
schools be established between the primary and writing schools, for reading, writing, and arith- 
metic only, the design of which is to give a thorough instruction in these branches to those 
children whose parents need their services at as early an age as twelve or thirteen years, and 
who, under the present arrangement, are compelled to leave school with a very superficial 
knowledge of those branches which are so necessary for obtaining a livelihood in any business. 
It must be obvious, that without a thorough kaowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
purposes of education are not, in any important degree, answered. And they would further 
suggest, that in addition to grammar and geography, now taught in the writing schools, such of 
the higher branches should be added as might be deemed most useful. 

To effect an essential reform in our public school system, great expense must necessarily be 
incurred; and your memorialists, who represent a large portion of the heads of families of the 
city, would meet this increased expense with hearty encouragement. They need but the as- 
surance that the schools shall be adequate to the purposes of education, to stimulate them to 
unremitting efforts for their support and maintenance ; and they feel confident that they would 
be met with corresponding efforts on the part of the inhabitants of the city generally. 

Your memorialists are convinced that the present is the time to commence this work of re- 
form. The amount which will be received from the Government, and devoted to education, 
will considerably alleviate the expense in the outset; and the inhabitants of the city are now so 
well convinced of the necessity of effort, that any appropriations for this object would no doubt 
meet with their approbation. 


Samvuet Tineuey, Jr., Secretary. GEORGE BAKER, President. 


This excellent memorial, setting forth in strong terms the true features 
of the case, was received by the City Council with marked respect. It was 
referred for examination to a committee, who were instructed to report, at 
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the next meeting, a plan for such improvement in the system of public schoot 
education in this city as they might deem expedient. 

This committee reported a plan for the improvement of the schools, but 
its provisions were not satisfactory to the Common Council, and it was laid 
upon the table. . 

Another plan of aschool system for the city was presented to the Council. 
An outline of this plan is here given, viz: 


12 Primary schools. 8 Intermediate schools. 4 Upper schools. 


According to the explanations given of this plan, providing for twenty- 
four public schools, the primary schools were to occupy tne same place in 
the system ag our primary schools do; and the “intermediate schools” 
were to rank with our grammar schools; and the “‘ upper schools” were in 
fact to be small high schools. A bill, with the salaries of all the teachers 
agreed upon, was adopted by the Common Council, and sent to the Board 
of Aldermen for concurrence. 

In that body, the number of schools was diminished to twenty, and all 
the salaries reduced about ten per cent., and the bill, thus amended, was 
returned to the Common Council. That body voted, by a large majority, 
not to concur in the amendments made by the Board of Aldermen. Long 
debates on the subject ensued in both Boards, and the School Question, as 
it was called, was discussed from time to time at adjourned meetings of the 
City Council. The school bill was sent to and from each of these bodies 
several times, with sundry amendments made in each Board. These 
amendments rather increased than diminished the difference of opinion on 
the questions in debate. At last, the plan was sent from the Board of Al- 
dermen to the Common Council, as follows, viz: 


10 Primary schools. 6 Intermediate schools. 2 Upper schools; and 
2 schools for colored children. 


This was by no means satisfactory to the Common Council, and a large 
majority voted against concurrence. During this state of things, the mu- 
nicipal year of 1836-37 closed. 

he election of the Board of Aldermen and the Common Council, for 
the ensuing year, was conducted to some extent with reference to the 
School Question, and a large majority of the new City Council was in fa- 
vor of an entire re-organization of the public schools. 

Within one month from the time of the organization of the City Govern- 
ment, for the year 1827-38, a new committee was appointed, composed of 
members of both Boards of the City Council. This committee held several 
meetings, and in August were “ empowered by the City Council to raise a 
sub-committee. to visit the schools in Boston, Salem, Lowell, and New 
Bedford.” This sub-committee visited the public schools in the above 
named places, and made an extended report, giving an outline of the school 
systems established in these several cities. 

This report embodied a great variety of important information, showing 
how ample were the provisions for public education in other cities. It also 
gave some general estimates of the annual expenses of their respective 
school systems. 

The committee to whom this report was presented, laid it before the 
City Council, in connection with the following report, containing a plan for 
the re-organization of the schools: 


The Committee appointed to take into consideration the expediency of a new organization 
of the Public Schools, beg leave to report: 

That the important subject presented to the consideration of your Committee, has ever been 
one of great an’ constant interest. In no former period of our history, has it excited more 
universal attention than at the present time. In this country, such has been the interest felt in 
the cause of education, that in aid of individual efforts, there have been legislative enactments 
establishing public schools. 

The true wealth of a community should always be deemed to be the mind and intelligence of 
its children. Other treasures are as dross compared with this. By means of the public schools, 
the poor boy of to-day, the orphan perhaps, may become the man of influence of to-morrow, and 
what legacy so good, so fraught with lasting benefits, as education! 

Our public schools should be sustained, if sustained at all, by a liberal policy. Neither the 
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indigent nor the sick have higher claims upon us than the ignorant. On a subject of such vital 
importance to this community, may we not reasonably indulge the hope, that it will yet become 
the ambition of its citizens to emulate each other in the good work ? 

The system of public instruction in this country, generally commences at the age of four 
years. Whether it ought not to begin at an earlier period, isa question which has been more or 
less discussed. Certain it is, that the earliest moment should be seized for imparting moral and 
intellectual culture to the infant mind. Experiments which have been made, show that in- 
struction may be given at an age much earlier than that recognized for the admission of chil- 
dren iuto our public schools. Whether it would be an improvement in the system of instruction 
adopted in this city, to create a certain number of infant schools, is a consideration worthy of 
public attention. The free operation of our schools 1s doubtless impeded, and the instruction 
of the pupils greatly restricted, in consequence of the number of those who are continually en- 
tering the writing schools, with but a partial knowledge of the first rudiments. If infant schools, 
for the benefit of children from the age of three to five years, were established, a positive advan- 
tage would be gained to the primary and writing schools. Many of us have spent an occasional 
hour inan infant school. In those cradles of learning, the eye views nothing that is depraved ; 
the ear is there unassailed by the language of impiety ; a universal glow of pleasure is depicted 
on every countenance. Children are there made happy, because they are instructed to be good. 
Into such schools are introduced children of the tenderest age, who become at once the recipi- 
ents of kindness, and who are led along by gentle steps to the portals of knowledge. 

To have good schools, it is necessary they be provided with good teachers. We fear the 
office of teacher will never attain to that rank in society which it ought, until it is rewarded by 
the best salaries, in order that it may be coveted by the best talents. For the purpose of impro- 
ving their pecuniary condition, educated men will ever be ready to abandon a calling which 
subjects them to severe duties, without an adequate reward. Pay to teachers something more 
than the means of a bare subsistence for their labors, and their services will be secured, their 
ambition stimulated, and your schools improved. 

Every thing connected with education, should be made attractive to the child. The school- 
house, to which he is accustomed to go, should be such as to harmonize with the nature of his 
mind. In its exterior or interior aspect, it should never present a repulsive character. Instead 
of being unsightly and unclean, it should be the reverse. Consecrate the spot where your chil- 
dren are to spend so many hours of their existence, to good order, beauty of arrangement, and 
general neatness, and they will be grateful for the attention bestowed, and will be seen resorting 
there for pastime as well as for study. 

In the opinion of your committee, it will be found eminently useful to establish a superintend- 
ent of the public schools. In the plan of instruction herewith submitted for consideration, such 
an officer is incorporated. It must be obvious to every one, that an individual well qualified 
for such a station, might carefully survey the whole ground, and understand from time to time 
its actual condition. It should be the duty of such an officer, to have a knowledge of all the 
children in the city, especially those of the poorer classes. I[t would be within the sphere of his 
influence, to lead the minds of parents and guardians to a more comprehensive sense of their 
duty. It should be his province to confer with the teachers, and to submit to the school com- 
mittee a quarterly report, exhibiting the condition of the schools, and of all such matters relating 
to the general subject, as its importance would suggest. Create such an officer, with a salary 
sufficient to enable him to devote his whole time to the duties of his office, and much will have 
been done towards sustaining the character of the plan of instruction which may be adopted. 

In conclusion, the committee offer the following resolutions: 

First. That itis expedient that the number of schools in this city be increased to seventeen, 
not including the schools for children of color. 

Second. ‘That it is expedient that said schools be of the following descriptions, viz : 

One high school, six grammar and writing schools, ten primary schools. 

Third. That in the opinion of the City Council, no child ought to be admitted into the pri- 
mary schools at a less age than four years; into the grammar and writing schools ata less age 
than seven years; nor into the high school at a less age than twelve years, unless by special 
permission of the school committee. 

Fourth. That inthe opinion of the City Council, no pupil ought to remain in the high school 
longer than three years, unless by special permission of the school committee, and in no case 
unless the same is not full. 

Fifth. That in the opinion of the City Council, the principal of the high school should be paid 
one thousand dollars perannum; the assistant teachers seven hundred and fifty dollars per 
annum; the masters of the grammar and writing schools, eight hundred dollars per annum ; two 
assistant female teachers, two hundred dollars per annum ; the principals of the primary schools, 
two hundred and fifty dollars per annum; the assistant teachers one hnndred and seventy-five 
dollars per annum. 

Sixth. That in the opinion of the City Council, it is expedient to eslablish a superintendent of 
the public schools. 

Seventh. That in the opinion of the City Council, the superintendent of tne public schools, 
should be paid a salary of eight hundred dollars per annum. 
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Eighth. That the high school should be instituted for the purpose of fitting young men for 
college, and for perfecting those who are not intended for a collegiate course of study, in the 
branches or a good English education. 

Ninth. That it is expedient that the high school shall be open for candidates from all the 
schools in the city, once a year; viz: on the next succeeding the exhibition 
of the schools in ; and that for admission into the high school, candidates 
from the public schools shall have preference over all others. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 

J. L. HUGHES, 
STEPHEN T. OLNEY, 
HENRY ANTHONY, 
AMHERST EVERETT, 
SETH PADLEFORD, 
JAMES E, BUTTS, 


Committee. 


September 25, 1837. 


The whole subject introduced by this report, was under frequent discus- 
sion in the City Council, for several months. There was a strong and ac- 
tive opposition to a thorough re-organization of the school system, both in 
the City Council and out of it. any expedients for defeating the pas- 
sage oO —~ bill making liberal provisions for public education, were em- 
ployed. The progress of the movement was slow, for it had now become 
apparent that no partial reform of the school system could take place. 

he advocates of a new organization insisted on a radical change in the 
whole system. They asked for a new classification of schools, into primary 
and grammar schools, and a high school. They likewise urged the neces- 
sity of new plans for the instruction and supervision of the scheols. Elabo- 
rate arguments were adduced, to show that it would be more economical 
for the city to make liberal provisions for very good public schools, than to 
continue to expend a small sum for very poor schools. eigad 

At length, the subject was referred to a new joint committee, with in- 
structions to draft an “Ordinance in relation to Public Schools,” and to 
present it to the City Council. 

This committee examined with great care the various plans for the or- 
ganization of public schools that had been presented in the course of the 

rotracted examinations and discussions of the whole subject. Having 

ormed comprehensive views of the wants of the city in regard to common 

education, they drew up and submitted to the City Council a very able 
paper, entitled ‘‘A Bill providing for a New Organization and the Future 
Government of the Public Schools in the city of Providence.” This bill 
exhibited a beautiful conception of a system of schools for public instruction, 
embracing oy for their classification, instruction, government, and su- 
pervision. Th City Council, meeting by adjournment, spent several suc- 
cessive evenings in earnest discussion of the various provisions of this bill, 
which was amended, abridged, and finally adopted in the following form: 


‘Aw OrpDINANCE IN RELATION To PusLic ScHooLs. 


Srcrion 1. Be it ordained by the City Council of the city of Providence, that from and 
after the 7th day of September, A. D. 1838, the number of public schools in said city shall be 
seventeen ; (not including schools for colored children.) and that said schools shall be of the fol- 
lowing description, to wit: one high school, six grammar and writing schools, ten primary 
schools. And that free instruction shall be therein given to the children of all the inhabitants of 
said city who may see fit to avail themselves thereof ; subject only to the rules and regulations 
hereinafter contained and provided for. 

Sec. 2. That each primary school shall be under the care of a principal, and one assistant 
teacher, and the rudiments of an English education shall be taught therein. That each gram- 
mar and writing school shall be under the care of a master, and at least two female assistant 
teachers, or one male assistant teacher, at the discretion of the school committee ; and the ordi- 
nary branches of an English education shall be taught therein. That the high school shall be 
under the care of a preceptor, and one or more assistant teachers, and thorough instruction 
shall be given therein in all the branches of a good English education; and instruction shall also 
be given therein to all the pupils whose parents or guardians may desire it, in all the prepara- 
tory branches of a classical education. 

Sec. 3. The high school shall not at any time contain more than two hundred pupils; of 
which number not more than one hundred shall be females, except when the number of male 
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pupils shall be less than one hundred; in which case, an additional number of females may be 
admitted, until the school shall be filled, under such conditions as the school committee may 
prescribe. 

Sxc. 4. That no chiid who shall not have attained the age of four years, shall be admitted as 
a pupil into a primary school. 

That no child who shall not have attained the age of seven years, shall be admitted as a pupil 
into a grammar and writing school, nor unless qualified immediately to enter upon the course 
of studies pursued therein. 

That no child who shall not have attained the age of twelve years, shall be admitted asa 
pupil into the high school, nor unless qualified immediately to enter upon the course of studies 
pursued therein. That no pupil shall remain in the high school more than three years. 

No child who shall not have attended a grammar and writing school for at least three years, 
shall be admitted to the high school when there is a sufficient number of candidates in the 
grammar and writing schools qualified for admission therein. But whenever there shall not be 
a sufficient number of such candidates, any child over the age of twelve years, may, if qualified, 
be admitted for such time as the school committee may determine. 

Sec. 5. That the school committee be, and they are hereby authorized and requested to 
appoint annually a Superintendent of the public schools, who shall perform such duties in rela- 
tion to the public schools as said committee may from time to time prescribe. Said Super- 
intendent to be subject to removal at any time by the school committee, in case of inability or 
mismanagement. 

Sec. 6. That there shall be a public exhibition in the last week of each school year, in some 
place to be designated by the school committee, by so many pupils of the highest class of each 
of the grammar and writing schools as may be selected, in such manner as the school committee 
shal! prescribe. There shall also be an annual public exhibition by the graduating class, and 
such other pupils of the high school as may be selected by the school committee, or under their 
direction ; which exhibition shall take place on the Monday next preceding the first Wednesday 
in September. 

Sec. 7. That the first regular term of all the schools in each school year, shall commence 
on we Monday next succeeding the second Wednesday in September. 

Sec. 8. That there shall be two public schools maintained exclusively for the instruction of 
colored children; each of which shall be under the care of a principal, and also of an assistant 
teacher, whenever, in the opinion of the school committee, the services of such assistant may be 
necessary ; and that free instruction shall be therein given in the ordinary branches of an Eng- 
lish education, to the children of all the colored inhabitants of the city who may see fit to avail 
themselves thereof, subject only to the rules and regulations herein contained and provided for. 

Sec. 9. That the following annual salaries shall be paid to the Superintendent and instructors 
of the schools, respectively, in equal quarterly payments, to wit: 

To the Superintendent, twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 

To the preceptor of the high school, twelve hundred and fifty dollars. 

To each male assistant teacher of the high school. seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

To each female assistant teacher of the high school, five hundred dollars. 

To each master of a grammar and writing school, eight hundred dollars, 

To each male assistant teacher of a grammar and writing school, four hundred dollars. 

To each female assistant teacher of a grammar and writing school, two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars. 

To each principal of a primary school, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

To each assistant teacher of a primary school, two bundred dollars. 

To each male principal of a school for colored children, five hundred dollars. 

To each female principal of a school for colored children, two hundred dollars. 

To each male assistant teacher of a school for colored children, two hundred and fifty dollars’ 

To each female assistant teacher of a school for colored children, one hundred and fifty dollars. 

Sec. 10. That all moneys appropriated for the support of the public schools, shall be subject 
to the exclusive control of the school committee, who shall have full power to cause the same, 
or any part thereof, to be expended in any manner which they may deem most advisable, for the 
benefit and welfare of the schools, excepting so much thereof as will be from time to time required 
for the payment of the salaries established by this ordinance, and excepting also all such appro- 
priations as may be made for a specific purpose or purposes. Said committee shall also have 
full power and authority to alter, from time to time, as they may deem expedient, the bounds of 
the several school districts, in order to provide suitable locations for such new schools as may 
hereafter be established by the City Council, orto make a more equal apportionment of pupils to 
the several schools. It shall be their duty to see that the school-houses and estates are kept in 
proper repair; to select and designat# the best text-books, and to provide all such apparatus, and 
all other means of instruction for all the schools, as may be necessary for keeping the same in 
efficient operation, and for enabling the pupils to receive all the advantages therefrom which it 
is the intention of this ordinance to provide and secure. ‘Said committee shall have and exer- 
cise a general discretionary power in all matters and things relating to the public schools, which 
are not specially provided for by this ordinance, or by the laws of this State, and not repugnant 
to said laws, or to the provisions of this ordinance. 
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Sec. 11. That it shall be the duty of the aldermen and members of the Common Council 
from each of the wards in the city, on or before the first Monday in May in each year, to recommend 
to the City Council three candidates for election as members of the school committee for the 
ensuing municipal year, which recommendation shall be made by filing a list of the names of 
such candidates in the office of the city clerk. 

Sec. 12. That this ordinance be published three weeks successively in the semi-weekly 
Morning Courier, Manufacturers’ and Farmers’ Journal, and Republican Herald. 


Passed April 9, 1838. A true copy: witness, RICHARD M. FIELD, City Clerk. 


_ This ordinance has been modified in several respects since its adoption, 
in order to adapt it to the wants of the community and of the schools. 
[he number of the primary schools has been increased ; a new class of 
schools, (the “ intermediate,”) has been introduced ; the salaries of all-the 
teachers in the high school have been changed, and also that of the master 
of the grammar school for colored children; and several other less impor- 
tant alterations have from time to time been made. 

Immediately after the adoption of the “ ordinance,” the City Council ap- 
pointed a committee to examine all the public school-houses and estates, 
and instructed them to report, at an early day, what alterations and_ad- 
ditions would be necessary in order to carry the whole system into effect. 
his committee, pursuant to their instru-tions, made a thorough examina- 
tion of all the old school-houses, and reported that they were “ all unfit for 
use in their present condition, and were all either too small, too dilapida- 
ted, or too badly constructed to be worth repairing.” In June, 1838, another 
joint committee was appointed, with instructions to report plans for new 
school-houses, and also to present estimates of the cost of erecting them on 
the different plans which the committee might lay before the City Council. 
This committee caused a set of drawings to be made, exhibiting the exte- 
rior and interior of a house for a primary school, and one for a grammar 
school. These plans were reported to the City Council, in connection with 
a bill recommending the appointment of a “building committee.” This 
recommendation was adopted, and the building committee were authorized 
‘to cause such of the present public school-houses to be removed or taken 
down, and such new school-houses to be erected and furnished, as may be 
necessary to carry into full operation the provisions of the ordinance.” 

Contracts for the erection of all the school-houses contemplated in the 
ordinance, were soon made. Much more time was required for their com- 
pletion than was at first supposed necessary. The provisions of the ordi- 
nance required the whole system to be carried into effect in the month of 
September, 1838. But in consequence of the slow progress made in com- 
pleting the school-houses, it was found to be impossible to have them in 
readiness for the reception of pupils at so early a period. The City Coun- 
cil, disposed to allow the builders ample time for the completion of their 
work in the best manner, suspended, for nearly a year, all the provisions 
of the ordinance, except that section which authorized the school commit- 
tee to appoint a Superintendent of public schools. They recommended 
that the appointment of that officer be made without any unnecessary delay. 

After a careful examination of the credentials presented by the several 
candidates, the Board of Examiners “‘ resolved unanimously to recommend 
to the school committee, Mr. Nathan Bishop. at present a tutor in Brown 
University, as a suitable candidate for the office of Superintendent of the 
a schools of this city,” who was duly elected at a following meeting. 

he superintendent entered upon the discharge of the duties of this new 
office the first day of the month of August, 1839. 

Early in the year 1840, thirteen of the new school-rooms were com- 
pleted. At the commencement of the summer term in the same year, all 
these rooms, containing accommodations for about two thousand children, 
were opened for the reception of pupils. Although several of the new 
school-houses contemplated in the “ ordinance” were not yet completed, 
the “new school system” dates the commencement of its operation from 
the first day of June, 1840. At that time, a large number of additional 
teachers were appointed, and the salaries established in the “ ordinance” 
were for the first time allowed. The number of scholars in all the public 
schools in the city, had never exceeded 1740. The first day on which the 
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new system went into operation, more than a thousand pupils entered the 
public schools ho had never been to one before. The number of scholars 
increased every month, as the prejudices which had long existed against 
public schools were gradually removed. All the rooms were soon crowded 
to excess. The City Council was soon cailed upon to establish additional 
primary schools, and to erect houses for their accommodation. Within 
two years, the number of scholars in the public schools was more than 
double that in attendance under the old system. ‘The grammar schools 
were so full that many pupils who were prepared to enter upon the course 
of studies therein pursued, could not be admitted. To provide for this 
class of children, a new grade of schools—one not contemplated in the 
ordinance—was introduced into the system of public instruction. This 
grade was denominated “‘ intermediate schools,” as they were established 
for the accommodation of the lowest classes in the grammar schools, and 


of the highest in the primary. The introduction of this new class of 


echools is the greatest improvement which has been made in the system 
since its adoption. 

children placed in the intermediate schools, than they would have other- 
wise enjoyed, and. has, at the same time, increased the facilities for teach- 
ing and for learning in the primary and in the grammar schools. Before 
the close of the year 1842, all the new school-houses required in order to 
carry the provisions of the ordinance into eflect, were completed, except 
the building for the high school. 

The expenses of erecting so many school-houses within so short a pe- 
riod, bore somewhat heavily on the city treasury, and greatly increased 
the city debt. The cost of the school-houses and the estates, when fin- 
ished, far exceeded the original estimates made in the City Council, when 
the resolution to erect new school-houses in every district in the city was 
adopted. It was urged, both in the City Boss and in various articles 
published in the newspapers in the city, that the expenditure of money for 
school-houses had already exceeded what was anticipated in the adoption 
of the new system of public schools. A movement was made to repeal 
that portion of the school ordinance which required the establishment of a 
high school. It was argued that there had been a change in public opinion 
on the subject of public schools since the adoption of the ordinance, and 
that a majority of the citizens was opposed to the expenditure of the sum 
of money necessary for the erection of a suitable building for the hgh 
school, and for its annual support. A minute description of the new school- 
houses, was given by Mr. Bishop in a Report to the School Committee in 
1846, which is re-published entire in this volume, page 334, and in Bar- 
nard’s School Architecture. 

A proposition was made in the City Council to submit again the question 
of having a high school to the voters in the city. The proposition was 
adopted, and on the ballots prepared for the occasion, the question, ‘‘Are 
you in favor of a Public High School?” was printed, and each voter re- 
quested to write on his ballot “ Yes,” or “ No,” in answer to this question. 

he majority in favor of a high school was much greater than the most 
ardent friends of ular education had anticipated. Public opinion, it is 
true, had aanael) but it had changed in favor of the school system. 

The high school building was commenced immediately. But when it 
was nearly completed, (about two years afterwards, ) another movement 
was made to prevent that school from going into operation. The former 
argument of its unnecessary expensiveness was repeated, and was accom- 
panied by a proposition to convert the new building into a city hall. After 
a spirited newspaper discussion of the subject, a petition was drawn up, 
addressed to the City Council, praying that body to re 
the school ordinance which established a high school, and to appropriate 
the new building to the purposes of a city hall. This petition was widely 
and industriously circulated, at a time most favorable to its success—a time 
when the whole community was suffering from pecuniary embarrassments, 
and every one felt the importance of retrenchments, both in public and in 
private expenditures. Yet, with all this advantage, the petition received 
so few signatures, that it was never presented to the City Council. 


It has made better provision for the instruction of 
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The failure of this scheme terminated a long warfare, which it must be 
confessed was waged manfully by both parties. Since 1893 there has not 
been anything like an organized opposition to any feature of the system of 
public instruction in the city ; but on the contrary, there has been a contin- 
ual growth of a wide spread feeling in the community in favor of the pub- 
lie schools up to the present time,(1849.) The system of public instruc- 
tion adopted in 1839, has worked so satisfastorily for ten years, that 
were the whole scheme to be re-arranged at will, no one change could be 
proposed which may not with ease be engrafted upon the ment plan. 
without disturbing its harmony of action or diminishing its efficiency. ; 

Vocal music was introduced in 1844 as an important branch of useful 
learning which has been found to aid rather than check scholars in their 
progress in other studies, From the commencement of the new system, 
some of the Teachers had taught their scholars to sing various tunes by 
mere imitation, but since 1844, the children in all the public schools, except 
the primary,-have had thorough instruction in vocal music both as a sci- 
ence and an art, by a professional teacher employed for the purpose. 
Most of the pupils can read and sing common music at sight. 

The course of studies in all the schools has become more and more en- 
larged, as the general system has gradually expanded, so that several 
branches eresenty taught in the higher gece of schools are at present 
completed in the next lower grades. The pupils admitted to the high 
school in 1844 were at least one year’s hard study behind those admitted 
in 1848. ‘This difference in the attainments of the scholars at the begin- 
ning of the course has made room for the introduction of new branches of 
learning in the high school. The most important of these is plain and 
practical drawing, which is taught to all the scholars during the whole 
course of three or four years, in order that they may be able to delineate 
any common object, or view, with as much readiness and accuracy as they 
could describe them in written language. 


Il. PRESENT ORGANIZATION AND CONDITION OF THE PusBiic Scuoo.s. 


The progress of the system since 1838, from year to year, can be follow- 
ed in the annual reports of the school committee to the City Council, which 
will be printed entire in connection with this document, after giving a 
sketch of the present organization and conditton of the public schools. 

The School Committee of the city of Providence, consisting of thirty 
members, are the legal guardians of the pablic schools,and are annually 
elected by the City Council, with power to fill all vacancies that may oc- 
cur in itself during the year. For the more perfect discharge of the du- 
ties assigned by law to the School Committee, they have for the last ten 
years, annually elected a Superintendent of public schools, who acting un- 
der their advice and direction, devotes his whole time to the care of the 
public schools, which have increased to forty in number, and are divided 
into four grades, viz. Ist, Primary; 2d, Intermediate; 3d, Grammar 
Schools; and 4th, High School, which are described as follows: 

First Grave.—There are now established in the city twenty primary 
schools. These schools are designed for pupils from four years of age to 
seven, according to their advancement in learning. Each school is under 
the immediate government and instruction of two female teachers, a pre- 
ceptress and an assistant, and usually contains about one hundred and thir- 
ty pupils, The teachers in these schools, besides teaching the elements 
of reading, spelling and arithmetic, give their pupils much oral instruc- 
tion, of a familiar kind, suited to their age, with daily exercises in vocal 
music. 
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Seconp Grape.—There are twelve inter mediate schools established for 
children from six to eight or nine years of age, including those that were 
formerly in the first classes in the primary schools, and those in the lower 
classes in the grammar schools. Each of those schools usually contains 
about ene hundred and twenty pupils, who are under the instruction and 
management of two female teachers, a preceptress and an assistant. The 
scholars in these schools advance progressively to more difficult lessons in 
reading, spelling and arithmetic, and begin to take lessons in writing and 
geography, and also in vocal music, by a professional teacher of that branch, 

Turp Grape.—Seven grammar schools are now established in the city, 
for the instruction of scholars from eight or nine years old to twelve or 
fourteen. Each grammar school, except the one for colored children, 
usually contains 220 pupils, who are under the government and instruction 
of a master and two female assistants. 

In these schools the scholars use a new set of text books, which present 
more enlarged and accurate views of the branches they have already be- 
gun, and in these books continue their exercises in reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic and geography, and commence English Grammar, 
the history of the United States, and general history. Instruction in 
vocal music is given in these schools and also in the high school, by a 
professional teacher, who devotes his whole time to teaching vocal mu- 
sic in the public schools. 

Fourta Grape.—One high school with two departments—one for boys 
and one for girls. Each department will accommodate 120 pupils—ma- 
king 240 in the school. The full course of studies in the school occupies 
three years, and in accordance with this arrangement, the boys are divided 
jnto three classes of 40 each, and placed in separate rooms, under the gov- 
erment and instruction of a master. The girls are also divided into three 
classes, and each class placed in a separate room, under the care and in- 
struction of a mistress. The course of studies in each department is 
adapted to the conditions of the pupils in after life, each sex pursuing all 
the common branches alike, but the boys taking the more scientific course, 
and the girls the more literary for the last two years 

In the above forty public schools, there are engaged eighty nine 
teachers—twelve gentlemen and seventy-seven ladies—who devote 
themselves faithfully to the instruction and government of their respective 
schools, which together contain about six thousand and three hundred 
pupils. 

For the last nine years these schools have been under the special care 
of Naruan Bisuop, Superintendent of Public Schools. Under the advice 
and direction of the School Committee, he spends all his time, in exercising 
a careful supervision over all the public schools, furnishing them with all 
necessary supplies, and promoting in every practicable way their general 
improvement, 
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‘Ti. Annoat Reports or tae Scnoot Commirree To Tue Ciry Coun- 
cIL, FROM 1838 ‘ro 1848. 


REPORT FOR 1838. 
To the Hon. Council, of the City of Providence. 


The School Committee, as required by law, report: That during the year 
past they have visited and examined the public schools, and have in other. 
respects discharged the important trusts reposed in them to the best of 
their judgment and ability. All the schools maintain a fair and respectable 
standing as at any former period, and though susceptible of improvement, 
still continue a source of much usefulness to the public. The whole num- 
ber of schools is fifteen. being the same asat the close of the last municipal 
year, viz. five writing schools, eight primary schools, and two for children 
of color. The number of scholars in actual attendance, averaged 1626 
during the year. It will be seen that the schools are more numerously 
attended than at any time heretofore, and the consequence is that the- 
scholars are too much crowded A free circulation of good air is necessa- 
ry, not only for the comfort, but also for the health of both teachers and 
pupils. The number of scholars annually increasing produces a corres- 
ponding increase of the annual expenses of the school. The amount ap- 
propriated last year, by the city council, was $7,600, besides the sum re- 
ceived from the state, which was $1734 73. The committee confidently 
indulge a hope that the improved system of education lately adopted by the 
city government, will be speedily carried out to the great allvantage of the 
community. 

All which is respectfully submitted for the committee by 
SAMUEL W. BRIDGHAM, President: 
Providence, May 24, 1838. 


REPORT FOR 1839. 
To the Hon. Council, of the City of Providence. 


The School Scommittee, as required by law, report: That they have 
attended, during the year past, to the important matters entrusted to their 
charge, with all due fidelity to the schools and to the public. They have 
visited and examined the schools quarterly, and, by their sub-committees, 
at other times during the several quarters, The schools, in the opinion of 
the committee, still maintain as fair and respectable standing as at any 
time heretofore. The number of the schools is the same as at the time of 
the last annual report, to wit, fifteen, and their grades are the same, to 
wit, five writing schools, eight primary schools, and two schools for chil- 
dren of color. . two of the writing schools a change has been made in the 
teachers, whereby female assistants have been substituted for male ushers, 
to wit, two females for one male in each; so that there are now, in the 
whole, thirty-four teachers. six of whom are males, and twenty-eight 
females. The number of scholars in actual attendance, at the several 
quarterly visitations, were as follows: in August, 1799; in November, 
1740; in February, 1756; and in May, 1874; averaging through the year, 
1782. The number belonging to the several schools were much larger. 
By referring to the former reports of the Committee, it will be seen that the 
pt are more numerously attended than at any former period ; more 


school room is, therefore, required. This subject was et ow before the 


city council in the last annual report of the committee, and the necessity of 
more ample accommodations was- stated and urged. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, any further to remark at this time, than that the constantly in- 
creasing number of scholars, renders it more and more necessary to attend 
to,and to act in relation to this matter. The annual increase of scholars 
must be expected to produce, correspondently, an annual increase of the 
expenses of the schools. The amount to be received from the state, to- 
wards the support of the public schools, instead of increasing, will not be so 
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te for the future, under the present law, asit was for the year past, the 
neral Assembly having, by their act Vy woe at their last January ses- 
sion, lessened the amount appropriated for the support of the Public 
Schools throughout the State. Before that act was passed, the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, together with all the interest accruing to the State from 
the deposit of the surplus revenue of the United States, was appropriated 
to that object, to be paid annually, amounting in the whole, last year, to 
the sum of $27,676 24, the interest arising from the deposits being 
$17,676 24. But by that law, only the interest accruing to the State from 
the deposits, as above mentioned, together with so much more out of ve d 
money in the treasury as will make up the sum of $25,000 in the whole, 
appropriated to be paid annually ; our proportion of which, for the ensuing 
year, will be but $3,818 20, being $408 70 less than the amount we have 
received the year past. Further, inasmuch as the whole interest which 
has been received to the State during the year now closing: and tobe paid 
over to the several towns and this city for the support of the schools the 
ensuing year, amounts to $18,990 14, and being added to the $10,000 for- 
merly appropriated, makes the sum of $28,991 14, which would have been 
distributed instead of said sum of $25,000 as above stated, had not the act 
of last January been ed; the difference being 5 $3,091 14, and our pro- 
portion thereof would have been $4,427 75, instead of $3,818 20, as above 
stated ; so that we should receive $609 55 more than we shall now receive, 
and it will probably remain about the same until the law shall be altered. 
* the before mentioned act of the General Assembly, of January last, the 
school committees gfe mg the State are required to make returns in 
relation to the Public Schools in their respective towns, and in this city to 
the Secretary of the State, on or before the first Wednesday of May annu- 
ally. In compliance with that law, the committee have geri made, 
in due season, a return of the Public Schools of this city, to the Secretary 


of the State for the P ene past, a copy of which is hereto annexed. The 


amount appropriate the city council for the support of the schools last 
year, was $1800, besides the sum received from the State, which was 
$4,226 90. The amount expended for instruction is $8.486 09. The 
amount for repairs of school-houses, $155 55; for fuel, $314 22, and for 
incidental charges, $327 17. Owing to the uncertainty as to the progress 
which may be made in carrying out the new system of education adopted 
by the City Council, it is ditfieu t for the Committee to judge what sum will 
be required for the support of the schools during the ensumg year. They, 
however, think it advisable, under all the circumstances of the case, that 
the sum of $¥,000 at least, besides what may be received from the State, 
should be appropriated for that purpose. 


May 23, 1839. S. W. BRIDGHAM, President. 


REPORT FOR 1840. 
To the Hon. City Council of Providence. 


The School Committee respectfully report: That owing to the increas- 
ed number of their duties during the year past, the complicated and ar- 
duous nature of those duties, they have holden more meetings than were 
ever before holden in any former year. Much additional time and atten- 
tion of the Committee have been occupied in the measures taken and pur- 
sued to carry into effect the revised plan of popular education adopted by 
the City Council. The execution of that plan is now in a great state of 
forwardness. All the schools have been visited and examined every quar- 
ter agreeably to the rules and regulations of the Committee. In the opin- 
ion ofthe Committee very considerable general improvement has been re- 
cently made under the new system, and every thing promises still further re- 
sults favorable to the progress of useful knowledge and moral discipline. 
The whole number of schools now established, including one new grammar 
school, and three new primary schools, which are expected to commence 
the fore part of next month, is 18, namely six grammar schools, eleven 
primary schools, and one school for colored children. ‘The school hereto- 
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fore kept for colored children on the west side of the river has been, with- 
in the last year, discontinued, for want of a sufficient number of scholars to 
warrant the expense of its support. ‘The whole number of teachers is 42, 
viz. seven males and 35 females. The high school has not yet been estab- 
ed, in fact, no progress has been made in relation to that part of the 
new system, except the purchase of a site for the school-house, and nothing 
at all has been done touching the house for the grammar school, and the 
primary school in the 2d District. Within the year past, an additional 
school-house, so much and so long talked of in the 4th ward, has been 
erected, and the additional grammar school, together with one of the Pri- 
mary schvols, are to be opened therein at the time above mentioned. 
This new grammar school, and the three new primary schools make, after 
deducting the school for colored children, which has been discontinued, the 
whole number of schools at this time eighteen, as above mentioned, in- 
stead of fifteen, as at the commencement of the last year Five new gram- 
mar school-houses, and three new primary school-houses, making eight in 
the whole, have been built during the year past. in each of the former, 
rovision is also made for a primary school. ‘The whole number of school- 
ouses now belonging to the city and to be in future occupied is nine. 
There are, also, two others occupied for public schools, one of them is hir- 
, and the other is gratuitously occupied with the permission generously 
allowed by the owners of the building, and of the lot whereon it stands, on 
our keeping the same in repair. The old school-houses and estates, 
which will be hereafter unoccupied, will soon be for sale. There have been 
dring the year past, several changes of teachers, and several new ones -- 
egg in addition, to complete the requisite number for the new schools. 
he principals of three of the grammar schools having *esigned, three 
other persons have been appointed in their places. A number of female 
teachers have also been appointed, to succeed others who have resigned. 
The Committee deeming females to be preferable to males, for both prin- 
cipals and assistants in the primary schools, and for assistants in the gram- 
mar schools ; all the teachers of those descriptions are now females. That 


the character and reputation of the schools are advancing, and the confi- 
dence of the public in their usefulness increasing, is evinced by the extra- 
ordinary increase of the number of pupils. More scholars now belong to 
the schools than at any time since their establishment, and their increase 
far exceeds the increase of population. The appointment of a superintend- 
ent proves, on trial, to be a sound and judicious measure, and is producing, 
under the present able incumbent, results ighly satisfactory to the Com- 


mittee, and, in their judgment, very valuable to the community. The 
amount appropriated by the City Council for the support of the schools last 
year, was $8,500, besides the sum received from the state, which was 
$2,818 20, making in the whole $12,318 20. The amount we shall re- 
ceive from the State, this year, towards the support of the schools, will 
doubtless vary but very little, ifany, from the amount received last year, 
$3,818 20. All which is respectfully submitted by 


SAMUEL W. BRIDGHAM, For the Commit/ee. 
Providence, May 25, 1840. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF PROVIDENCE. 


REPORT FOR 1841. 


To the City Council of the City of Providenc:. 


In rendering the account of their proceedings for the past year, prescri- 
bed by law, the school committee have great pleasure in being able to 
state to the city government, that our improved system of public educa- 
tion, so far as it has been carried into eflect, has answered the just ex- 
pectations of its friends, and has strongly recommended itself to the public 
favor. The most satisfactory evidence of this is a large and continual in- 
crease of pupils in the schools, The pleasure which we take in making 
this communication is enhanced by the gratifying assurance, that a por- 
tion of this system, deemed of very great importance, and indispensable to 
the best success of the other parts of the system, after great delays, is 
about tobe reduced to practice, by the erection of a high school; which we 
hope to see in operation before the end of another year, ample provision, 
as it is understood, having been made for the cost of the building. 

In addttion to the regular quarterly meetings for the visitation and ex- 
amination of the grammar schools, the committee have held nine adjourn- 
ed, or special meetings in the course of this year,—five less than in the year 
preceding ;—a diflerence which is explained by the unusual demand upon 
the time of the committee in that year, for the consideration in detail, of 
anew code of by-laws and regulations, adapted to the changes that have 
been made in our plan of education. The average attendance at the 
meetings has been twenty-two of the thirty members, who compose the 
committee. 


The whole number of school districts is six, and of schools nineteen, 
viz. six grammar schools, twelve primary schools, and one school for col- 
ored children, which combines the instruction both of the grammar and 
primary schools. The grammar schools have been transferred to the new 
and commodious buildings erected for them, with the ~~ of the 


school in the second district, which remains in the old building. Thie 
building has undergone considerable repairs to render its occupation lese 
inconvenient to scholars and teachers; and it is to be hoped, that before 
the end of the next year, the new house now in contemplation, at the cor- 
ner of Angell and Prospect streets, will be completed, and that thus the 
inhabitants of the second ward will equally participate in the improve- 
ments designed for the whole city. _ 

In consequence ofa pressure of pupils upon some of the grammar schools, 
it was deemed necessary, in December last, to apply to the city council for 
leave to make use of the ward-rooms for school purposes ; and a portion 
of the pupils in the third, fifth and sixth districts, were placed in these 
rooms, under the charge of an additional assistant for each, and with the 
supervision of the principal teacher. In the third district, it is believed 
that the difficulty will be obviated by the erection of a larger building in 
the second district, and by altering the boundaries of the two districts, so 
as to equalize the attendance in each. In the fifth district the pressure 
has so far diminished, that the branch-school in the ward-room has been 
discontinued ; and it is doubted whether it will be necessary to make use 
of the ward-room in the sixth district during the next quarter. It will be 
seen from this statement. that the attendance upon our schools is some- 
what fluctuating, though the number of scholars 1s largely on the increase. 
The high school will, in part, prevent the accumulation which now takes 
place in the grammar schools, by withdrawing, at stated periods, a consid- 
erable portion of their scholars ; so that the buildings now erected for these 
schools, may furnish the necessary accommodai‘ons for some years to 
come. But the time is probably not far distant, when it will be thought 
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advisable to devote the ward-rooms to the primary schools, some of which 
are already too muchcrowded. The occupation of these rooms, by classes 
intermediate between the primary and grammar schools, will afford relief 
to the latter; and may be found advantageous to both. 

The primary sc in India street having been removed to the new 
house in East street, the building in which it was ne has been put in 
good repair, and surrendered to the proprietor, Hon. Nicholas Brown, to 
whose liberality we have been indebted for its occupation, without rent, 
for several years past. i 

For the accommodation of the fourth and a part of the fifth district, a 
primary school was opened in Mathewson street ; and it has recently, for 
greater convenience, been removed to the old school-heuse in Kichmond 
street. 

The whole number of school-houses belonging to the city iseleven. The 
school for colored children and the primary schvol on Federal Hill, are 
kept in hired houses. 

he number of teachers in the schools is forty-three—seven mules and 
thirty-six females; of whom it is due to justice to say, although of course 
they manifest various degrees of excellence, that, taken as a body, for 
the useful and faithful discharge of their laborious duties, they are entitled 
to great grees and, so far as we are able to speak from our own observ- 
ation, will compare honorably with teachers of the same class in those 
places of New England, which are considered as having made the great- 
est advances in public education. 

In the course of the year several changes have been made among the 
teachers, in consequence of resignations ; and it has become necessary to 
supply the places of the grammar master in the second district of two as- 
sistants in grammar schools, of two preceptresses of primary schools, and 
of three assistants in the same. 

The whole number of scholars whose names have been entered on the 
books in the schools, during the last quarter, is 3486, viz. 1363 in the pri- 
mary schools, and 1623 in the grammar schools. The whole number at 
present belonging to the schools is 3035, viz. 1674 to the primary, and 1361 
to the grammar schools. ‘The whole number present at the last quarterly 
examinations was 2791, viz. 1537 in the primary, and 1254 in the grammar 
schools. Theaverage daily attendance in all the schools is 2419. viz. 1260 
in the primary, and 1159 in the grammar schools, leaving of course an 
average daily absence of 414 in the former, and of 202 in the latter; in 
other words, of 25 per cent. in the primary, and over 15 per cent. in the 
grammar schools. In the last annual report of the committee to the city 

overnment, it was stated, that at the quarterly examinations in May 
340, the number of pupils in attendance was 1977 ; which when compared 
with the attendance at the examinations in May, 1841, already given, 
makes a gain in one year of 814. 

in sone of the best private schools, for larger children of both sexes. 
which we may adopt as standards of compari-on in this case, the amount of 
daily absences is from ten to twelve per cent. of the whole number of pu- 
pila; which makes a difference of from three to five per cent. against our 
grammar schools. So large an amount of absences, is highly censurable, 
and can be — by no excuses of sickness or necessity : and it becomes 
a matter of great regret and concern, that so many parents and guardians 
should thus undervalue and throw away the liveral provis ons for public 
education made by the city. Besides the detriment tothe pupils, thus an- 
warrantably absenting themselves, a serious injury is inflicted by them up- 
on these who punctually and regularly attend the schools, by deranging 
the classification, and by interrupting the uniform progress in the same 
stulies which are so essential to success. and withont which the best 
plans, and the most ample endowments may be set al naug!t aod rendered 
comparatively inefficient. The remedy for the evil com; lained o° is with 
the people themselves. Such a thing as compulsory education forms no 
part of our legal system. When the extent of the duties imposed on the 
school committee is consitered it cannot be reasonably expecte that they 
snould undertake the additional task of going from house (o |. ouse, to urge 
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the delinquent to come in, and partake of the neglected advantages of pub- 
lic instruction. All that the members of the committee can do in this way, 
they will docheerfully ; but they must mainly depend upon the good sense 
and good feelings of the mass of their fellow citizens for the just apprecia- 
tion and hearty aneetien of a school system, which tends, without partial- 
ity or exclusion, to the public welfare, and is thus commended to the vol- 
untary and cheerful support of the whole community. 

It would be interesting, if possible, to ascertain what portion ofthe youth- 
ful populatien of Providence are receiving instruction in all the schools, 
both public and =. The number of children in this city between the 
ages of four and fifteen years, as nearly as it can be obtained from the cen- 
sus of the United States for 1840, is 5267. The whole number of scholars 
at present belonging to our public schools, ae before stated, is 3035, leaving 
2232 children, a part of whom are receiving instruction at private expense. 
A resolution was communicated some time since by the committee, sug- 
gesting a small appropriation for the expense of making the requisite in- 
quiry 3 but it received attention from only one branch of the city council. 

The whole amount received from the city during the past year for the 
expenses of the public echools is $12,377 67; from the state 23,818 20— 
total $16,195 87. Of this amount 213,175 have been expended for in- 
struction, including the compensation of the superintendent ; and $3,020 87 
for rent, fuel and other items, including about $1,200 for repairs on school- 
houses, and for fixtures. The expenditure of the city, as aforesaid, for ed- 
ucation is at the rate of $1,33$ a quarter, or #5,34 per annum for each 
scholar belonging to the schools. The rate in the city of New York, as 
appears by a recent statement, in $5 per annum for each scholar. In Bos- 
ton it is much larger ; and, in general, the expenses of the larger towns in 
Massachueetts, on the same account, are much greater in proportion to 
papuietien than those of this city. Before the close of another year we 

ope to obtain more precise information on the subject of the comparative 
cost of education in different places, and to communicate the same in our 
next report. ‘ 

Under the new census of 1840 the sum to be received by this city from 
the state for public instruction will exceed »5,000. 

Considering all circumstances, the committee recommend that an appro- 
priation of not less than $12,000 be made by the city council for school ex- 
penses in the ensuing year. ; 

The annual return to the secretary of state, and also the certificate to 
the general treasurer, that the money received from the state has been 
expended in the prescribed manner, have been duly furnished, according to 


aw. 
At the commencement of the school-year the committee consisted of 
thirty members, the whole number that the law allows; and the commit- 


tee has been kept full LH the election of new members to fill all vacancies 
that have occurred. Th 


for many years, with ability, fidelity and dignity, had 

deliberations of this board, and who had inepir co 

respect by his exemplary virtues. by his habitual caution and 

tention in the discharge of all duties however minute, by 

business habits, and by that tical wisdom which age and experience 

conferred upon a sound and discriminating intellect. The committee 

promptly and cordially united in that tribute of private and public respect 

which was so generally accorded by his fellow citizens to the memory of 

_our lamented associate and friend. } 

Regarding the agency of a superintendent of public schools as virtually 

connected with the prosperity of our entire —-. we cannot more appro- 

priately close our present report than by a brief review of the circumetan- 

ces which gave so much importance to the appointment and duties of such 
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an officer. And, in the outset. we may say, that the object of the appoint- 
ment is not to relieve the committee from their own peculiar duties, but to 
ensure the performauce of an amount of labor, in the supervision of the 
schools, which cannot be bestowed by the individual members, without 
the sacrifice of all their time and business. The meetings of the commit- 
tee have been much more numerous since the employment of a superin- 
tendent than before. Beside their attendance at the quarterly — 
and examinations, and at special meetings, which frequently occur, the 
members are assigned to sub-committees, which are charged with the 
oversight of the several districts, and the individuals of which are required 
to visit all the schools in the same at least once in a quarter. In addition 
to these duties in the sub-committees named, many of the members are 
called upon to act in other sub-committees, as the executive, that on the 
qualifications of teachers, and another on accounts, to say nothing of nu- 
merous special appointments, which occur in the course of the year. To 
specity the labors of a single sub-committee—that on qualifications: the 
examinations held by them have become more frequent, in consequence of 
the changes which unavoidably occur in so large a body of teachers ; and 
the examinations never occupy less than a half day, sometimes a whole 
day. This sub committee, a fittle more than a year since, in two sessions, 
examined sixty-two candidates for vacant places; and the average ofa 
plicants is five or six for every vacancy. It is also prescribed to this su 
committee from time to time torevise the course of studies. After adding 
to what has been mentioned, the hearing of complaints, the making of re- 
rts, and various other details, which it is not necessary to particularize, 
it would appear that an amount of duty has been devolved upon, and ac- 
tually performed by a committee, who are all engaged in some business or 
profession, requiring their daily attention, and who serve cheerfully with- 
out emolument,—sutiicient to relieve them from any charge of lukewarm- 
ness or supineness in the execution of the trust committed to their hands. 
While therefore they would not exaggerate their labors, they are equally 
unwilling that the appointment of a superintendent should cause them to 
be underrated, through the mistaken impression that they are doing less 
than they were before. The committee are doing more than at any rear 
time ; and yet how very far short of an actual supervision of the whole sys- 
tem is the greatest amount of exertion which the individual members can 
ordinarily bestow upon this important engagement to the public. Take 
the committee-man first in his own district. What are one or two visits 
in a quarter to the schools in that district to enable him to understand all 
the wants and interests of those schools, the merits and defects of the 
teachers, the modes of organization, — and instruction, and the 
desirable changes to be made and the mistakes to be corrected. But sup- 
pose him to have penne A well mastered the details of his own district ;— 
there are nineteen schools in this city, without some personal knowledge 
of which, the members of the committee can be but very imperfeetly ac- 
quainted with their comparative condition, and can know but little of the 
merits and defects of our system taken asa whole; and hence it was a 
common complaint under our old plan of proceedings, that, at our general 
meetings, there was some member present, who knew more or less con- 
cerning one or more of the schools, and seldom or never one who had any- 
thing beyond a general and indefinite knowledge of any considerable por- 
tion of them. hen the members from a district had reported that their 
schools were “ in their usual good order and condition,” there was no one 
to doubt or contradict the announcement ; for the members were prevent- 
ed from going beyond their own precincts by the pressure ot their daily 
avocations. And thus it happened that there was hardly a member of the 
committee who was acquainted with all the schools, and who could esti- 
mate their true standing and the character of their teachers,—who could 
say whether the latter were stationary or progressive, whether they re- 
quired to be urged on or to be restrained, whether they deserved to be 
commended, or had ceased to be useful. And how could it be otherwise ? 
To pay one visit in a quarter to each of the public schools, and to make 
any thing that may be called an examination of it, will interrupt the work- 
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ing time ofhalf a day, and thus occupy one-ninth part of the whole quarter ; 
the mere statement of which fact shows the entire impracticability of any 
one member. attempting anything like an oversight of all, or any large part 
of our schools. In practice, any member, who, at the end of a year and a 
half from the time of his election, has visited every school in the city, may 
said to have done well. Many have never ‘been the rounds” at all ; 
and yet have not been neglectful of a fair proportion of the general duty. 

Without enlarging farther upon the obvious necessity of some expedient 
for a more general, thorough and constant supervision of the schools, it is 
sufficient to say, that the provision of the city council of a sufficient salary 
to secure the services of a competent individual for this laborious and re- 
sponsible undertaking, was regarded by us with the greatest satisfaction, 
as a necessary and important experiment in the school system; and expe- 
rience has fully confirmed the wisdom of such an appropriation. 

he superintendent devotes himself exclusively to the business of his 
station; and is daily occupied in visiting and examining the schools, and 
inspecting the Whole system. It is his duty to become personally acquaint- 
ed with every teacher in the schools, and to see that they all perform 
their appointed duties, and to give them all necessary advice and direc- 
tions. He is required to pay particular attention to the classification of 
the pupils. and to the apportionment among the classes of the prescri 
studies. Passing constantly from school to school, he is able to ascertain 
the points in which they differ favorably or unfavorably from each other ; 
and to transfer improvements as well as to remedy defects. He brings 
together the teachers, to interchange their views upon various points of 
instruction and discipline; and thus to create harmony of action, and to 
cause the whole system to tend toward a uniform standard of excellence. 

He hasa care over the school houses, estates and apparatus; and ren- 
ders such assistance to the sub-committees as may be required by them; 
especially to the executive committee, in the repairs of school-houses an 
estates, and in supplying the schools with furniture and fuel. He furnishes 
the necessary blanke and registers to the sub-committees and teachers, and 
the apparatus to the schools ; and supplies destitute scholars with school- 
books. He holds regular quarterly examinations of all the primary schools 
and makes transfers of pupils to the grammar schools. He keepsa record 
of his proceedings, open to the committee. 

Such is an outline of the every day duties of the superintendent; and 
to the discharge of those duties which are immediately connected with the 
schools he is expected to devote the six school hours of the day. His time 
from twelve M. to half past one is set apart for such calls as may be made 
upon him by teachers, pupils, parents, or others, on school business. 

For the information cad eit of the committee he is required to acquaint 
himself with the principles and facts which concern the interests of popu- 
lar education ; and at each quarterly meeting he presents a report in wri- 
ting on the condition of the schools, accompanied with the written reports 
of the teachers made to him; and he responds to all inquiries that may be 
made of him on all the subjects pertaining to the duties of his office. He 
is also required to prepare a general report, at the close of the school year, 
for publication. 

It will thus be readily seen that a great deal of valuable information is 
accumulated for the committee, which, as before shown, they cannot well 
accumulate for themselves. They are thereby enabled to act understand- 
ingly and deliberately upon all the interests committed to them; and, as 
the superintendent acts under their advice and direction, through his 

gency, to carry their own views and purposes more thoroughly and 
effectively into execution than before. 

The labors of the superintendent have put a new face upon our business 
meetings. The generalities with which we were before necessarily occupi- 
ed, from the imperfect acquaintance of any one individual with all the 
schools, have given place, in a good measure, to details and mage ry 

Every member is thus put in the way ot inquiring for himself, where he 
deems inquiry neceesary. Attention is directed to weak places. Impulses 
to duty are given when needed; and a healthy working point is ormly 
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and steadily maintained. The new era in our schools may be fairly said 
to have commenced at the date of the creation of the office of superintend- 
ent ; which is literally the right arm of our system. 

The exertions of an unusually active member of the committee, a popu- 
lar course of lectures, or the zeal of a very able and devoted teacher, may 

ivea meres impulse to all the schools, or distinguish some particu- 

school above the rest ; but to maintain a good ave degree of excel- 
lence in all, and to satisfy the just demands of the public, we know of no 
effectual method but that of aor pe eg the ae and — nt oversight 
which has been described ; and which can be exercised only hy some per- 
son, who devotes his whole time and industry to this special a vocation. 
fter this hasty summary, the question—"* What are the cuties of the 
superintendent ?” may be exchanged for another—How does ‘e find time 
todo them? They necessarily presuppose a man of good «bilities and 
education, of an active, practical mind, endowed with much diigence, and 
pow -r of patient attention to details. ‘The office was not intended to be a 
sinecure ; and its value to the public depends altogether upon the charac- 
ter of the incumbent. 

We have the satisfaction of being able to say, that the present superin- 
tendent, Mr. Nathan Bishop, has discharged the duties of his appointment 
in such a manner as to justify the eculience reposed in him by the com- 
mittee. 

No part of our revised plan of education has attracted so much attention 
and interest abroad as the appointment of a superintendent. The office, as 
described in the school regulations, is a new one; and the success of our 
experiment has been so decided, as to ensure its imitation and adoption in 
other places. If the question was to be taken upon the abolition of this 
office, or of the committee, there could be but little hesitation in saving the 
office with those who regard the best interests of public education. 

Respectfully submitted, in behalf of the school committee, by 


THOMAS W, DORR, President. 
Providence, May 28, 1841. 
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REPORT FOR 1842. 
To the City Council of the City of Providence. 


The school committee of said city respectfully report : 

That — the past year the improved system of public education has 
been carried forward, under their direction, with results that are generally 
satisfactory. The superintendent has discharged his duties with vigilance 
and judgment, and the committee unhesitatingly declare their opinion, that 
the continuance of that officer is expedient. By having such an officer 
much is done in producing uniformity in instruction, and diligence and 
punctuality among the teachers. 

The committee would, on this occasion, express their full approbation of 
the conduct of Mr. Bishop, the present superintendent, in the discharge of 
the duties of his important office. The number of teachers now in the 
schools is forty-four. Their conduct, generally, deserves the highest 
praise of the committee ; but, among so many, there will necessarily be in- 
dividuals whose talents or tastes are not such as are exactly suited to the 
business of instructing the young. 

The number of schools now in operation is twenty, viz: six grammar 
schools, thirteen primary schools, and one school for colored children. The 
high school, it is hoped, may be opened during the next autumn. There 
is need of one more primary school on the west side, the most convenient 
location for which would te in the vicinity of Rev. Dr. Tucker’s church ; 
and it would be convenient to have another in that part of the first war 
west of Moshassuck river. It is hoped that there will be no necessity for 
an increase of the number of grammar schools for several years. 

With the school for colored children, the committee have not been per- 
fectly satisfied. The expense has been comparatively large, and with in- 
adequate results. It is hoped that, during the ensuing quarter, some 
arrangement may be made by which more instruction may be given with- 
out an increase of expense. 

The whole number of scholars, whose names have been entered on the 
books in the schools during the past year, is 3,498, viz: 1521 inthe gram- 
mar schools and 1,977 in the primary schools—the whole number present 
at the last examination was 1,187 inthe grammar, and 1,777 in the prima- 
ry. The average attendance, in good weather, in all the schools, is about 


The amount expended under the direction of your committee, for the 
support of the public schools, during the past year, has been #16 649, of 
which 25,057 42, has been received from the state. The expenditure for 
schools will increase with our population; and as there will be in addition 
to that a new item for the support of the high school, the committee deem 
it their duty to ask for an appropriation for the ensuing year of #14,000 
dollars in addition to the sum to be received from the state, which is esti- 
mated at the same as last year. 

The committee report, herewith, a schedule of the number of meetings 
holden by them, with the absence of each member. 


All which is respectfully submitted. THOMAS M. BURGESS, 
EDWARD R. YOUNG, 


For the School Committee. 
Providence, May 27, 1842. 


A true copy—witness. RICHARD M. FIELD, City Clerk. 
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REPORT FOR 1843. 
Report of the School Committee to the City Council. 


under their supervision, and free for all scholars of pro 

school, six grammar schools, and seventeen primary schools, besides two 
schools for colored children. The number of instructors during the last 
quarter has been fifty-nine, and of’ pupils 4,237. ‘The committee are grati- 
fied in being able to express their satisfaction with the general conduct of 
the teachers; and while there must be difference in the degrees of excel- 
lence of the several schools, depending upon the character and number of 
scholars under each instructor, and the pecul:ar fitness of the teachers for 
pe vocation, the committee believe the schools may all be considered 
good. 

Two classes of each sex were admitted into the high school in March, 
and it is probable that another class will be added in September. This 
school appears to promise success and great usefulness; but it has been 
open too short a time for the committee to be able to decide whether any 
alterations will be necessary in the methods of instruction now pursued. 

Two schools for colored children have been open during the past year ; 
but as the attendance at the school on the west side is small, it is probable 
that it will be closed, and the scholars transferred to the school-house in 
Meeting street. . 

Nochange of any importance has been made in the organization of the 
the schools, excepting that of making a classification in the primary schools 
in those districts where the ward rooms are used; thus making a school of 
an intermediate grade between the primary and grammar schools. This 
is thought to be an improvement, which it may be best ultimately to adopt 
throughout the city. 

The Committee respectfully request the council to decide early in the 
year whether the Richmond street school-house shall be repaired, or 
other accommodations furnished in that district. There are required two 
additional primary school-houses, one in the first ward, west of Moshas- 
suck river, and one in the section lying between High, Stewart, and Paw- 
tuxet streets ; or, if there be difficulty in procuring a location there, a little 
south of Pawtuxet street. The committee recommend that these houses 
be built during the present summer ; and if this be done, and the Richmond 
street school-house so repaired as to give two rooms, they are of opinion 
that no other buildings will be required for several years. 

he expense of supporting the public schools necessarily increases in 
almost the same ratio as the number of scholars under instruction. The 
amount of the warrants drawn by order of the committee on_the city 
treasurer during the last four quarters, has been $19,574 83. The com- 
mittee recommend that an appropriation be made for the next year of 
£21,000, including in that sum the money received from the state treasury. 
The high school and an increased number of primary schools will make the 
disbursements larger than last year. ‘The repairs of the Kichmond street 
schvuvl-house are not included in the estimate upon which is grounded their 
request for this appropriation. 


Which is respectfully submitted for the school committee. 
THOMAS M. BURGESS, President. 


The school committee respectfully report:—That there are now ope, 
rage, the high 


Prvvidence, June 2, 1843. 
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REPORT FOR 1844. 


To the City Council of the City of Providence. 


Tue School Committe: of said city respectfully report: 


That they have now in full operation, under their care, the High School, 
six grammar schools, seventeen primary schools, and two schools for col- 
ored children. These schools are instructed b sixty teachers, and con- 
tained, during the last quarter, 4,442 children. The state of the schools is 
generally satisfactory to the Committee. and it is believed they are of very 
great utility tothe whole of ourcommunity. In consequence of the crowded 
state of several of the primary schools, the Committee intend to open two 
additional schools as soon as the school houses, now erecting, are ready 
for their reception, which will probably be in September next. The 
amount of warrants drawn upon the City Treasurer during the yent pest, 
for the current expenses of the schools, have been $22,013.10. The addition 
of the two primary schools for three quarters of the ensuing year, will be 
about ¢800. The Committee respectfully request that the Council will 
make,the necessary appropriations. 


THOS. M. BURGESS, President. 
Providence, June 1, 1844. E. R. YOUNG, Sec’y. 


REPORT FOR 15845. 
To the Hon. City Council of the City of Providence. 


The School Committee of said city respectfully report: 


That the instruction in the public schools has been continued during the 
year past without any considerable change in its character. The schools 
yave been well attended, and the teachers have exhibited much attention, 
faithfulness, and ability. The whole number of schools is now thirty, of 
which four have been opened during the past year. One superintendent 
and sixty-six teachers are em loyed during the whole year. The salary 
of the superintendent is $1250 per annum. Those of the teachers as fol- 
lows, viz: seven male teachers, S800 per annum; one £650; one $550; 
one $400. One female teacher, $400; one +350; one £300; twenty-two 
$250 ; twelve $225, and nineteen of +200. The number of children who 
received instruction in the public schools during the quarter which ended 
on the 24th of May, was in all 4783. The whole amount of expense has 
been $23,934.04. The Committee represent that the accommodations in 
the schools are not sufficient for all who are desirous of attending. and 
they recommend that a primary school-house be immediately erected in 
the north west part of the 6th W ard, and authority given to open a school 
therein; and also that an intermediate school be established in the school- 
house on Prospect street. The school-houses, excepting those built within 
the last three years, require painting, which, with the expense of the pro- 
posed schools, will probably carry the whole exyenses of the public schools 
up to nearly $26, for the ensuing year. the School Committee re- 
spectfully request the City Council to make the necessary appropriations. 


For the Committee, 


THOS. M. BURGESS, President. 
Providence, May 31, 1845. E. R. YOUNG, Sec’y. 
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REPORT FOR 1846. 


To the City Council of the City of Providence. 

The undersigned having been appointed by the school committee of 
the | of Providence a sub-committee to draw up and present to the city 
comune their annual report upon the public schools, respectfully submit the 

ollowing :— 

Immediately after the appointment of the general committee in June 
last, the organization was completed by the re-election of the Hon. 
Thomas M. Burgess, President, and Edward R. Young, Esq. Secretary. 

For the more convenient transaction of business, and the more complete 
supervision of the schools, the general committee was distributed into 
several sub-committees ; and to each of these was assigned the particular 
care of one or more schools. In pursuance of this arrangement, the per- 
sonal attention of some member of the committee has been given to all, or 
nearly all of them, at short intervals. It has been the object of the sub- 
committees to keep themselves informed, as far as circumstances would 
permit, of the state of discipline and instruction in the several schools 
under their charge. They have used their influence to stimulate the pu- 
pils to punctuality, diligence and good behavior ; and, in the few cases 
which have called for it, they have interposed their authority to assist the 
teacher in the maintenance of order. 

_Three resignations have taken place during the year, viz: those of Bar- 
zillai Cranston, Robert Knight, and Joseph G. Metcalf, Esquires ; in place 
of whom have been elected the Rt. Rev. Bishop J. P. K. Hens w,a 
Samuel W. Peckham and William 8S. Patten,* Esquires. 

It is the painful duty of the committee to record the death of one of the 
most efficient members of their body, whose interest and whose services 
in the cause of popular education are too well known and too highly ap- 
preciated to need any commendation in this report. William Giles God- 
dard, Esq. cappanes this life, very suddenly, at his residence in this city, 
on the 16th of February, 1346, deeply lamented by all who knew him. 
The vacancy thus occasioned has been since filled by the election of the 
Rev. James N. Granger. 

Quarterly and other meetings of the committee have been held for the 
transaction of business, at which the members have attended with more 
than usual punctuality. In addition to the frequent visitations of the sub- 
committees, public examinations of all the schouls. have been held at the 
close of each term, under the direction and in the presence of sub-divisions 
of the committee to that specific duty. : 

It will be seen by the idewing statement that the schools continue to 
enjoy the undiminished confidence of the public ; and are doing, perhaps, 
all which the most sanguine friends of the system expected from them. 

The number and description of schools at the close of the last quarter, 
and the aggregate number of pupils belonging to each, ane eee 

r pie, 





One High School, in six departments, . é . ‘ ‘ 233 
Six Grammar Schools, 3 x . ° é ‘ é P 1283 
Seven intermediate Schools, < . . . ete: . 861 
Seventeen Primary Schools, . . : " £ é b 2590 
One Grammar School for colored children, ° 69 
One Primary School for colored children, a ‘ e BU ae 

Total belonging to all the schools, , . “Fes? 5,124 


The schools have been under the care of seventy-one teachers, whose 
ies per annum are as follows :— 


Per annum. 

First Male Assistant, of High School, o 6. ma} ek a ee 
Second “ a o ‘ P 2 - 9 > - 700 
Third “ ss “6 “ ‘ P 2 ; ; 600 
First Female “ “ . ‘ 410 
“ “ “se 350 








* William 8. Patten, Esq. declined, and Francis E. Hoppin, Esq. was elected to fill the vacancy. 
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Third Assistant of High School, ; : : , . a 300 
Six Masters of Grammar Schools, each . . . . ‘ 800 
Thirteen Female Assistants of Grammar Schools, each. . 225 
Seven Preceptresses of Intermediate Schools, each , 250 
Six Assistants of « a each « Se 
Sixteen Preceptresses of Primary Schools, each ‘ ; 250 
Fifteen Assistants of a es each / ‘ ~ 0 
One Master of Grammar School for colored children, . 500 
One Preceptressof Primary School, . ‘ ® : 200 


In addition to the foregoing, the committee have employed a teacher of 
voral music to give instructionin the high school, the grammar and inter- 
mediate schools. This instruction has been given, under a special con- 
tract, at the rate of #540 per annum. 

The first class of girls (forty) in the high school has attended a course 
of chemical lectures, about twenty in number. in Brown University, at an 
expense to the city of $50. The attendance was limited to one p he- 
cause the others were none of them sufficiently advanced in that particular 
stud to render a course of scientific lectures specially instructive and de- 
sirable. 

The committee, in this arrangement. were governed by the considera- 
tion of economy. In no other way could an equally extended course of 
lectures have been secured without involving a much greater expense. 

The superintendent has given his attention to all the schools in turn, as 
occasion might require. Much of the practical uniformity and efficiency of 
the system is due to his constant and well directed co operation with the 
teachers. His salary is ¢1250 per annum. 

The aggregate number of pupils during the last pepe exceeds by 216 the 
largest number ever belore entered, averaging 72 to each instructor. 

Itis due to the teachers in the employ of the city, to say, that. asa hody, 
they have given themselves with unremitting diligence to the laborious 
and responsible duties of their several appointments; and it may. with 
truth, be added, that the schools have, at no time. given more gratilying 
indications of prosperity ; nor have they, at any time, been in a condition 
to confer upon the community more widely diffused and substantial blessings. 

The expenses of the public schools, as might be expected, are constantly 
increasing. Nor can this be justly regarded as ground of alarm, or objec- 
tion, provided there is a rigid economy in the several expenditures neces- 
sary to be incurred in the attainment of so great and so good an object. 
Considerable as the cost ofour present school system has become, it would 
be difficult to point to any portion of the public funds, which are expended 
to better purpose; or to point to any item of our present expenditures, 
which might be omitted without inflicting real injury upon the community. 
Curtailment here would end in ultimate loss. 

The total expenditures for the vear amount to $27,307 97. The ex- 
pense of each quarter of the municipal year commencing in June. together 
with the total number of pupils belonging to the schools, is as follows: 

Number of Pupils. Expense. 
Ist Quarter, ‘ 4649 $5,465 35 
2d ° ° ‘ . 4397. 7,497 05 
3d se ° ° 4998 6,662 63 
4th “ ‘ ‘ i . $124 s 6,681 94 


Average 490) Total $27,307 97 

It is proper to state that the miscellaneous expenses during the past year 
have been unusually large. The grammar school houses have all been 
re-painted ; one of the intermediate school-houses has sustained an injury 
of perhaps #200 by fire; a charge of from two to three hundred dollars has 
been incurred in planting and boxing trees for the ornament and ultimate 
comfort of the different school honse premises. These, together with the 
current outlays for fuel and repairs have enhanced the miscellaneous ex- 
penses to a very unusual amount. Some of these extra items will not be 


expected to recur at all. The heavy expense of painting will recur only 
at intervals of five or six years. 
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The following tabular view, including the last five years, will show at 
once ;—1, the average number of pupils for each year; 2, the aggregate 
expense of tuition; 3, the expense of tuition per athiiet : 4, the aggregate 


miscellaneous expenses ; 5, the same per scholar; 6, the total expenses; 
7, the same per scholar. 


The year commences with June. 





| Num-| Expenses | Rate 


Miscellane-| Rate Rate 
Years. | ber of of per fous Expen-| per Total Ex- per 
[Pupils, Tuition. | Scholar. ses. Scholar.| P&8** | scholar. 








1841-2, 3527 |814,212 50\ $4 03 | 2.436 5e| go 69 |¢16,649 00, $4 72 
1842-3) 3422 | 16,509 50} 4 32 | 2895 32] 0 76 | 19.404 82 5 08 
1843-4 4284 | 19.828 60} 463 | 118450] O51 | 2201310 514 
1844-5, 4499 | 21,306 16) 474 | 2627 88| 058 | 23.934 04, 5 32 
1845-6 4900 | 22,895 15) 4 67 | 4,412 82} © 90 | 27,307 97, *5 57 














_Average | $4 48 | 80 69 | $5.17 


From the above table it appears that in the four years last specified, the 
average numbers have increased thirty-nine per cent., while the total ex- 
penses have increased sixty-four per cent. The aggregate increase for 
tuition has been sixty one per cent., while the increase of tuition per scholar, 
has been only sixteen per cent. 

It will be recollected that, at the commencement of this period, the high 
school was not in operation. The organization of that branch of instruc- 
tion added, of course, a large item to the annual expenditures, and stil! more 
proportionally to the rate of tuition per scholar, because the expense for 
each pupil in that school is much greater than in any of theothers. If we 
confine our attention to the last three years, comprising those only in 
which the schools have all been fully organized, it will appear that the ex- 
pense, per scholar, has advanced but very little, being less than one per 
cent.; and has actually diminished during the last year as compared with 
the preceding, notwithstanding the large advance in the total expense. 
With our annual increase of numbers, the general expenses will also in- 
crease, but the rate, per scholar, will not, probably, pass beyond the pres- 
ent limit. Indeed, we confidently expect that it will fall below that limit, 
in as much as the great increase of numbers will be in those schools which 
are maintained at the least cost. The expense for each pupil will, we 

resume, now go on diminishing until it shall become necessary to estab- 
ish another grammar school. [t will then advance suddenly, and again 
fall back. 

The annual cost of instruction for each child is now considerably less 
than it was ten or fifteen years ago, when the condition of the schools was 
much inferior to what it now is. By examining the records, we find that 
the cost of tuition, per head, during a period of nine years from 1819 to 
1827. inclusive, was 74 67; and during the period of twelve years from 
1823 to 1339, inclusive, it was $4 85}; and yet during nearly, if not quite, 
the whole of this interval, the grammar masters were paid but $500 per 
annum, and other grades of tuition were proportionally cheap. In 1832, 
the expense, per scholar, was $6 27, and inseveral years of the last named 
period it was over 5 00. These facts show very clearly that in respect to 
public schools, those which are the best, are also the cheapest. 

We cannot leave this topic without remarking that, if the high school 
has added considerably to our annual expense, it has added still more to 
the completeness and value of the education which the city proflers to all 
her children. It is accomplishing in the happiest manner, all that its 
warmest friends anticipated at its commencement. 

The committee, encouraged by their past efforts, and especially by the 
prompt and liberal manner in which the city council has uniformly respond- 
ed to their call for the means of extending and perfecting the present 
school system, have aimed at the highest excellence. They have wished 











* We observe by a recent Report of the Centrollers of the Public Schools of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, that the cost, per head, for upwards of 36,000 children, is $5 67. 
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to adopt ail such measures of improvement in respect to instruction, disci- 
pline, and moral influence, as seemed most likely to place the public 
schools in that commanding position which the best friends of popular ed- 
ucation would desire them to occupy. 

The attentive observer will not fail to perceive that our schools, asa 
whole, have, for several years past, been undergoing progressive improve- 
ments. We believe that they rank, at the present moment, with the very 
best public schools of the country. Their value to the community cannot 
be too highly appreciated. The five thousand boys and girls now in pro- 
cess of education in the public schools, will shortly become the men and 
women of the city, and of the state; and will wield no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the influence which is to mold the destinies of both. How impor- 
tant, then, that they receive an education in all respects the very best, 
which, under the circumstances of the case, can be given them! What 
expenditure of time or money could be deemed extravagant, which is 
really preparing the rising generation to perform well and nobly the duties 
of American citizens? 

The object of public instruction should be the development and formation 
of character, both intellectual and moral; and the consequent preparation 
of youth for the responsibilities of manhood. Intellectual culture alone is 
not sufficient. The mere matter of reading, arithmetic and grammar, or 
even of literature and science, in their broadest extent, falls far short of 
the whdle object of education. 

The powers of the understanding must be unfolded and strengthened by 
the prosecution of studies specially fitted for that purpose. but are not 
the mora! faculties of children equally capable of cultivation, equally essen- 
tial to right conduct, and ultimate success in life ; and, therefore, equally 
deserving the care and solicitude of those whose duty it is to direct the 
course of public instruction? Nor is it at all beneath the dignity, or apart 
from the duty, of the public teacher, to descend, occasionally to all those 
details, which, even in little things, pertain to the cultivation of good man- 
ners, and aim at the prevention and the cure of coarseness, rudeness and 
ill-breeding. 

We would, therefore, have the influence of our public schools such as to 
cultivate, in every child, over and above its intellectual discipline, habits of 
versonal cleanliness, of order, of punctuality, of diligence ; and, above all, 
iabits of undeviating truth and incorruptible honesty. The great princi- 
ples of right and wrong, the respect due to age, station and authority, 
should be illustrated and enforced by every means which ingenuity can 
devise. The pupil should be trained, as far as possible, to love whatso- 
ever is virtuous and honorable and of good report. Nor can the moral 
influence of instruction be regarded as complete until the great Christian 
precept, that of‘ doing unto others as we would that they should do unto 
us,” is deeply impressed upon the mind of every child. To the accom- 
plishment of this object of early instruction, as well as to that of intelleet- 
ual discipline, it is hoped that the attention of the school committce will 
be constantly directed. 

Before closing this report, which but for the shortness of the time 
allowed for its preparation, would have extended to other topics of inter- 
est, the committee would call the attention of the city council to the sub- 
ject of truancy, or juvenile vagrancy. From information which has come 

fore them, it appears, that there is in the city, a considerable number of 
vagrant boys, from the ages of six to sixteen years, who belong to no 
school. ‘Their time is spent mostly in the streets, begging or pilfering, as 
opportunities present. ‘They are growing up to habits of idleness and 
crime. It will be for the wisdom of the council to determine what meas- 
ures, if any, can be adopted for their improvement. 


All which is respectiully submitted, 


ALEXANDER DUNCAN, | 
STEPHEN T. OLNEY, » > Sub Commiitee. 


EDWARD R. YOUNG, J) 
June ist, 1846. 
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REPORT FOR 15847, 


To the Hon. Council of the City of Previdence. 


The school committee of said city respectfully present their annual 
report. They have conducted the public schools in the city upon the same 
eneral system as in years past, and they desire to express their satisfac- 
action with the faithfulness of the teachers employed by them, and the ad- 
vance in useful knowledge which their pupils have made. ‘They have now 
in operation thirty-eight schools, viz one high school, six grammar schools, 
eleven intermediate schools, seventeen primary schools, one grammar 
school for colored children, two primary schools for colored children, which 
are under the care of one superintendent, ten male instructors, and sev- 
enty-one female instructors, together eighty-two eee employed in the 
public schools. The average number of pupils belonging to the schools 
during the past year, has been 5227, and the average attendance in good 
weather about 4500. Thecommittee have drawn upon the city treasurer 
during the past year in payment of the expenses of the schools, orders 
amounting in all to $29,288 35 Which is respectfully eubmitted in behalf 


of the committee. 
THOMAS M. BURGESS, President. 
E. R. YOUNG, Secretary. 
City of Providence, June 3d, 1847. 


REPORT FOR 1848, 


To the City Council of the City of Providence. 


Tue subscribers, having been appointed by the School Committee of the 
city of Providence, a Sub-Committee, for the purpose of preparing and pre- 
e 


senting to the City Council their Annual Report on t 
respectfully submit the following: 


The organization of the Committee was completed by the re-election of 
Thomas M. Burgess, as President, and of Edward R. Young, as Secre- 
tary. Two vacancies have occurred in the Committee during the past 
a occasioned by the resignation of John F. Phillips, and William T. 

orrance, Esqs. They have been filled by the election of Rev. William 
J. Breed, and Dr. S. A. Arnold. 

The meetings of the Committee have been Far ied well attended ; 
and, although on some of the subjects discussed, and changes proposed, 
there has been a difference of opinion among the members, the greatest 
harmony has prevailed in our de iberations, and it is believed that the final 
amiss of the Committee has been for the best interest of the schools and 
of the city. 

The gentleman who has so long and so ably filled the office of Superin- 
tendent, has presented to the Committee, at every quarterly meeting, a 
detailed report of the state of the schools, containing valuable suggestions 
some of which have been already adopted and carried out an some o 
which are referred to the consiJeration of the appropriate sub-committees. 
A permanent record is made of these reports, and they embody both a 
—t of the labors, and a memorial of the industry of the Superintend- 
ent. It is but doing simple justice to say, that much of the harmonious ac- 
tion and efficiency of our school system is owing to his fidelity to the duties 
of his office. 

The School Committee are made by the City Council the trustees of all 
moneys appropriated {or the support of the public schools of the city ; the 
superintendents of the several school districts with power to establish and 
alter the same, and_ authority to locate therein such new schools as may 
be created by the City Council, the guardians of all the property of the 
city invested in school-houses and estates, and the arbiters in all matters 
relating to the subjects, methods, and means of instruction in all the public 
schools. 


ublic Schools, 
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Following out the general plan suggested by this brief but comprehen- 
sive enumeration of heir powers and , a me contained in the ordinance in 
relation to public schools, the Report of your Committee will be confined 
to a brief account of what has occurred during the past year, in connection 
with these several departments of their action. 

First, the expense of the public schools for the past year. ' 

Your Committee would not be understood to admit, by commencing 
with this topic, that expense is the chief thing to be regarded in a system 
of public school education. On the contrary, it is their opinion, and it 
must be the opinion of every one who views the subject in a proper light, 
that expense is a consideration of comparatively minor importance, and 
that the best education which the existing state of human knowledge and 
civilization demands and affords, at whatever expense, is far preferable to 
any other, which, though nominally cheaper, is, in howsoever small a de- 
gree, inferior. The only questions to be entertained are, whether the 
amount demanded is warranted by the means of those who furnish it, and 
is expended in the most judicious and etlicient manner. The first consid- 
eration will guide those who appropriate; the second, those who superin- 
tend the expenditure of what is appropriated. The expenseof maintaining 
and of carrying on, among a rapidly increasing population, a system ol 
public school education, based upon so broad a foundation, and active, with 
so generous aims as ours is, cannot be expected to diminish. . There will 
be a gradual increase in the aggregate costs of instruction, but not neces- 
sarily a proportionate increase in the costs of instruction per scholar, as 
appears from the table published in the report of your Committee, in 
June, 1846. 

Since that report, the financial year of the city has been changed. It 
now commences with March, instead of June. The expenditures for pub- 
lic schools for the financial year, ending on the first Monday of March, 
1848, as appears from the report of the City Auditor, was $36,518 25 

For tuition, - - - - - - - 26,215 33 

Other expenses, - - - - - - - 10,102 92 

This sum, which is much larger than that of any preceding year, except 
the last, includes over five thousand dollars expended for the purchase of 
three lots of land for school-houses, and for the erection of a new school- 
house. The gross expenses of tuition have also been increased, on ac- 
count of the opening of the new schools hereafter mentioned. So that the 
increase of the aggregate sum expended for public schools during the past 
year, is not owing to an increase in the regular annual expenses, but to an 
increase in the number of schools, and in the provisions for their accom- 
modation and instruction. 

Since the report of the Committee, made in June, 1846, there have been 
established four intermediate schools; one in the first district, one in the 
third district, one in the fifth district, and one in the sixth district; and 
three primary schools, one in Pond street, (colored,) one in the fifth dis- 
trict, and one in the sixth district. During the same period, two primary 
school-houses have been raised, and new stories have been put under them 
for the accommodation of intermediate schools, and two new school-houses 
and estates have been built and purchased, one in Hospital street, and one 
in Friendship street. 

The school-houses and estates are all in good condition. A list of them, 
with the dimensions and situation of the lots, will be found in the valuable 
report of the City Auditor ; and a minute and very ———. description 
of our public school-houses is contained in the report of the Superintend- 
ent, published in 1846. 

Until the beginning of the present year, the school-rooms in many of the 
districts have been used for ward meetings at the state and city elections. 
This practice has caused many of the schools to be closed for several days 
in the course of the year, and has occasioned more wear than would result 
from the use of the rooms for legitimate purposes alone. Since the pres- 
ent year, except in one instance, the schools have been exempted from this 
inconvenience. Your Committee hope that for the future the city autho- 
rities will make such provisions with regard to the places of holding elec- 


6 
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tions, as will make the educational and the elective franchises, in this re- 
#pect, entirely independent of each other. 

At the last meeting of the Committee, the schools were reported, by 
the different district sub-committees, to be generally in a flourishing con- 
dition; at the recent quarterly visitation, they not only sustained an ex- 
amination creditable to both teachers and scholars, but the general spirit 
of the schools seemed to have receiv da new impulse, and to be directed 
towards a higher standard of excellence. 

The number of pupils who have attended the schools has considerably 
increased during the past year, as appears from the following statistics : 


No. in attendance last Summer term, (1847,)- — - - 65681 
os m Fall ” 8 ; - - 5831 
rn i 1848,)- - 5927 
‘* we Spring “ 1848,) - - - 6177 

Making the average attendance for the past year, - - 5904 


The plan of public instruction which the City Council have contemplated 
and provided for, is generous and comprehensive. Its aim is to give to all 
a thorough English education, and, to those who desire it, the preparatory 
training necessary for admission to the highest seminaries of learning. 
Our public schools are thus made the vestibule of the university ; and our 
city may repay in her children the debt which she owes to the literary in- 
stitution which crowns and adorns her heights, and tends to soften and 
relieve, by the mild influence of elegant letters, the rough contests of com- 
mercial prosperity. ; 

The details of the subjects, methods, and means of instruction in the 
different grades of schools, from the primary to the high school, cannot be 
expected to make a part of this Report. ‘There has been no change made 
in them during the past year. A partial change in certain branches of 
study has been proposed and discussed, and is now contemplated ; but the 
project is not sufficiently matured to be stated here. It has always been 
the endeavor of the Committee to procure the best text-books, and the 
best teachers, and to provide all the necessary apparatus and means of 
instruction. It may be mentioned in this connection, that as aids both to 
scholars and teachers, a pair of Maltby’s English Globes, for the High 
School, and sets of reference-books, maps, &c., for the schools generally, 
have been purchased within the past year, at an expense of about three 
hundred dollars. 

During the vacation of one week, which followed the close of the last 
winter term in February, meetings for the purposes of discussion and mu- 
tual improvement, were held at the High School, by the teachers in the 
public schools, and others interested in the subject of education. The 
subjects more particularly attended to were reading and elocution. Mr. 
William Russell, and his son, Mr. Francis T. Russell, visited our city at 
one time, by invitation, and gave instruction in those subjects, both at the 
High School during the day, and at several of the churches in the evening ; 
and many of our citizens enjoyed the pleasure of hearing and profiting by 
their finished exhibitions ot the power and compass of the human voice. 
These meetings originated in a suggestion of the Superintendent; and the 
interest which the teachers took in them, proved that they regarded their 
office in the light of duty and self-improvement, and not of emolument 
only. The Committee believe that the manifest. improvement in the 
schools during the last term, was owing, in no small degree, to these 
meetings, which they trust will be regularly held in future. 

It is already known to the City Council, that, by their authority, the 
School Committee have introduced the study of vocal music into the pub- 
lic schools, and have made it a regular branch of instruction, and have 
employed a faithful and competent teacher, Mr. Jason White, at a salary 
of $500 per annum. The Committee regard this as a valuable addition to 
the course of studies. The cultivation of the voice by singing, besides 
having an intimate connection with the arts of reading and elocution, has, 
both as a recreation and as an exercise, an important bearing on health, 
both of body and of mind. 


~ 
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On the subject of evening schools, the City Council have heretofore 
received a report of the action of this committee. The expediency of 
holding, during the fall and winter months, one or more public evening 
schools, for the benefit of those who could not attend during the day time, 
was referred to a special sub-committee, who reported against establishing 
such a school for the present. 

our Committee cannot avoid expressing here the opinion, that, while 
ample means are provided for the instruction of our increasing population, 
a matter equally, if not more important to the well-being of the community, 
ought to be immediately attended to. They cannot help regarding with 
interest, as being closely connected with the subject of education in this 
city, the proceedings of the City Council with regard to a House of Re- 
formation. The unfortunate victims of early bad example, and corrupt 
association, should be prevented from ruining themselves, and from infect- 
ing society. If the vicious are not reformed as fast as the ignorant are 
enlightened, crime will but become doubly armed, when the unregulated 
passions are supplied with weapons of knowledge. 

The results of the improved state of our public schools, are marked, 
both in the individual scholar and in the present generation of scholars. 
The amount of individual attainment is greater, and the general character 
and deportment have been elevated, and the increased interest of the com- 
munity at large in the condition and in the further improvement of public 
education, is a proof that they will be ever ready to welcome and to appre- 
ciate in its behalf, every measure of judicious and permanent reform. 

The great cause of congratulation in regard to our school system, in the 
epinion of your Committee, is that we have begun well, and laid a good 
foundation. We shall never be obliged to tear down, but only to build 
higher. The base is firm enough and broad enough to support the loftiest 
superstructure. Our future progress will not require a change, but merely 
a development of principles. 

The perfectly educated man—the man who shall be the embodiment and 
the representative of the highest limit of human attainment in knowledge 
and in virtue—is yet far in the future, although not too distant to be the 
pattern and the aim of both scholars and teachers. Neither this nor the 
next generation may reach the goal. But the approach to it, though grad- 
ual, may be made sure. It will be soonest attained when all, and not a few 
only, shall enjoy the richest benefits of education and of Christian culture. 
And we may, without presumption, indulge the hope that, under the influ- 
ences of our public schools, each fresh band of new-born spirits will catch 
an earlier radiance from the light of science, a deeper thrill from the spiri 
of humanity, and a diviner glow from the fountains of inspiration. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


gay putas 

Ls ¥ ‘ A > ¥ ° 
FRANCIS EB. HOPPIN, Sub-Committee. 
WILLIAM GAMMEL, 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS 
( {the Public Schools of Providence, as revised and{adopted Nov. 24,1848. 


By-Laws or Tae Scnoot CommMirree. 


Arr. 1. Organization.—In the week succeeding the annual appoint- 
iment* of the School Committee, in June, the Secretary for the year pre- 
ceding, shall call a meeting of the new Committee for the purpose of or- 
pamesticn. At this meeting the President and Secretary shall be chosen 

y ballot ; and the President. having been duly sworn or affirmed faithful- 
ly to discharge the duties of his office. shall administer the same oath or 
affirmation to the members present, and to the other members as coon as 
they shall meet with the Committee. 


Arr. 2. Appointment of Standing Sub-Committees.—After the By- 
Laws have been read and adopted, the Committee shall, upon the nomi- 
nation of the President, or of any other member of the Committee, elect 
the following Standing Sub-Committees, to hold their places during the 
year, viz:—An Executive Sub-Committee, a Sub-Committee on Qualifi- 
cations, a Sub-Committee one Accounts, a Sub-Committee for the High 
School, and a Sub-Committee for each District ; the whole School Com- 
mittee being divided, with due regard to the number of Schools in each 
District, intoas many District Committees as there are Districts, the High 
School being considered as a Listrict in the division. 


Arr. 3. Chairmen of Sub-Committees.—The person first named on 
every Special or Standing Sub Committee, shall be the Chairman there- 
of, and act ae such until such Special or Standing Sub-Committee shall 
elect a Chairman; and all Special, as well as .he Standing Sub-Commit- 
tees, shall expire with the year. 


OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Art. 4. His Duties, &c.—The President shall take the chair at the 
hour appointed for every meeting of the Committee; and shall maintain 
the rules of order which are uaually observed by deliberative bodies In 
his absence the Secretary shall call the meetings to order, and a President 
wg ry os shall be elected by nomination, or, at the request of any mem- 

r, by ballot. 


Aur. 5. Appointment of Examining Committees.—The President shall 
appoint one or more members of the Committee, and request the Secreta- 
ry to inform them of the appointment, to attend the pe oi | examination 

l 


of each Primary and each Intermediate school; and he shall also appoint 
the Examining Committees to attend and conduct the quarterly examina- 
tions of the Grammar Schools, and of the different ehumee in the High 
School. 

Arr. 6. Annual Report to the City Council.—In case a Sub-Commit- 
tee is not appointed for the purpose, the President shall cause a Report of 
the condition and expenses of the schools during the past year, and an es- 
timate of the necessary expenses for the year ensuing, to be presented to 
the City Council on the first Monday in June annually, The Report shall 
be accompanied with an abstract of the record of the absences of members 
during the year, and of their excuses, as kept by the Secretary. 


OF THE SECRETARY. 
Art. 7. Roll called and Records read.—The Secretary shall call the 





*In the city of Providence, the Schoo] Committee, consisting of thirty members, shall be 
elected by the City Council, at the commencement of the municipal year, and shall report to 
them whenever required.—State Law, October Session, 1839, Sec. 5. 
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roll of the members at the opening of every meeting, and mark all absen- 
ces and excuses. He shall keep a full and fair record of all the proceedings 
of the Committee, and preserve on file all papers relating to the business 
ofthe same. He shall read at the opening of every meeting, except that 
held for the organization of the Committee, the records of the proceedings 
of the previous meeting. At the meeting for organization, the records 
shall be read as soon as the officers and sub-committees are chosen. 


Art. 8, Call of Regular and of Special Meetings.—The Secretar 
shall send a notification of every regular or special meeting to the dwel- 
ling-house or place of business of each member of the Committee, at least 
one day previous to the meeting. Special meetings shall be called by the 
opera be at the request in writing of the President, or of any five mem- 
bers of the Committee. 


Art. 9. Chairman of every Sub-Committee to be notified, §c.—He shall 
give notice to the Chairman of every Sub-Committee appointed, stating 
the commission and the names of the members associated with him. 


Art. 10. Billsand Orders to be transmitted to the City Treasurer quat- 
terly.—Immediately after each quarterly meeting of the Committee, the 
Secretary shall transmit to the City Treasurer such bills with orders upon 


the bene’ as the Committee may have allowed, together with a sched- 
ule of the bills. 


Arr. 11. List of Committees, not having reported, to be read.—The 
Secretary shall keep a list of all special and standing committees to which 
any oe may have been referred, and shall read the same at each 

uarterly meeting until said Committees shall report on the subjects so re- 
erred, or be discharged. 


Arr. 12. Records, &c., open to inspection.—The record of every meet- 
ing shall be made up as soon as may be after the close of the same ; and 
the record-books and files of papers shall be at all times open to the inspec- 
tion of the members of the Committee, and of the Superintendent. 





OF STANDING SUB-COMMITTEES AND THEIR DOTIES. 


Arr. 13. T'he Exrecutive Sub-Committee.—T his Committee shall con- 
sistof three members. ‘They shall advise the Superindent in the discharge 
of the duties of his office whenever he may refer cases to them. They 
shall direct or authorize him to purchase all necessary furniture'and fuel 
for the use of the schools, and to cause all neeaed repairs to be made ina 
proper manner. 


Arr. 14. The Sub-Committee on Qualifications —This Committee 
shall consist of five members. They shall examine candidates for the pla- 
ces of teachers, and make appointments on trial, subject to the approval 
of the General Committee. The Chairman of this Sub-Committee ehall, 
at each quarterly meeting, report in writing to the General Committee the 
names of all persens who have been appointed during the recess, and have 
been successful in teaching. During the third quarter in each year they 
shall examine the list of teachers in the schools, and make out a Report 
containing the names of those who ought, in the opinion of said Commit- 
tee, to be nominated for re-election at the annual meeting, and they shall 
give at least one quarter’s notice to those who have not been successful 
teachers, that they will not be nominated for re-election. This Sub-Com- 
mittee shall, from time to time, revise the course of studies in the schools, 
and recommend such changes of the books used in the same, as they may 
deem expedient. 


Art. 15. The Sub-Committee on Accounts.—T his Committee shall con- 
sist of two members, who shall examine all bills “cane the School De- 
partment presented to them by the Superintendent They shall report their 
examination of accounts at each regular quarterly meeting of the General 
Committee, who shall allow no account which has not been audited by thie 
Sub Committee. All bills allowed and the schedule of the same collective- 
ly shall be countersigned by this Committee, or by the President. 
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Art. 16. District Committees.—It shall be the duty of every District 
Committee to exercise a general supervision over all the schools in the 
District, and cf each member to visit all the schools in the same at least 
onee in a quarter, unless unavoidably prevented. 


Art. 17. Chairman’s Quarterly Report.—The Chairman of each Sub- 
mmittee for a District shall at every regular quarterly meeting of the 
eral Committee, report any matters deemed of sufficient importance to 


oted, relating to the schools in his district daring the preceeding 
ter. 


Art. 18. Suspension of a Teacher.—These Sub-Committees are em- 
wered, in their respective Districts, to suspend any teacher for negli- 
ce, disobedience of the school regulations, or other reasonable cause. 
uch case they shall give immediate notice of their proceedings to the 
sident, and shall bring the case to the attention of the General Com- 
ee at their next meeting, for such further action as may be necee- 


Art. 19. Ezclusion and Expulsion of Pupils—Each District Com- 
mittee shall immediately take intoconsideration every case reported by the 
Superintendent to its chairman, ofa pupil whose conduct is such, either in 
or out of a school. that he is an unfit member of the same, or whose ex- 
ample is injurious to the other pupils: (See Articles 29 and 49,) and, if in 
their opinion he has been duly admonished, and reformation appears to be 
hopeless, it shall be the duty of the Sub-Committee to exclude, for a defi- 
nite time, or to expel, every such pupil from the school. ‘ 

Art. 20. Restoration of Excluded or Expelled pupils.—It shall also be 
their duty on application of the parent or guardian of a pupil temporarily 
excluded by a principal teacher, for any gross misconduct, to give imme- 
diate attention to the case ; (See Art. 49,) and, if the decision of the teach- 
er be confirmed, the pupil shall be excluded for a definite time, or expelled 


as the ang ap | of the case may require. If the temporary exclusion by 
e 


the teacher be deemed a sufficient punishment, the Sub-Committee sha 
direct that the pupil be re-admitted to the school. During the exclusion, 
and after expulsion, such pupil shall not be admitted to any other public 


school ; and, after expulsion, no pupil shal! be restored without the consent 
of the General Committee. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

Arr. 21. Commencement of School Year and Vacations.—The school 
year shall begin on the Monday next after the first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember, and shall be divided into four quarters; the first quarter shall close 
on the Friday preceding “ Thanksgiving week,” and be followed by a va- 
cation of one week; the second and third quarters shali be each twelve 
weeks, and each be followed by a vacation of one week; and the fourth 
quarter shall be so many weeks as to make in all forty-five school weeks in 


each year, and shall be followed by a vacation till the beginning of the 
next school year. 


Art. 22. Quarterly Meetings.—Regular quarterly meetings of the 
School Committee shall be held on the last Friday in each Kforce when 
they shall confer on the progress and condition of the several schools, and 
y= I transact all such business relating to them as they may deem expe- 

ient. 

Art. 23 Quarterly Examinations of all the Schools.—The Examin- 
ing Committees (see Art. 5,) shall attend the quarterly examination of the 

rimary and the intermediate schools on the afternoon of the day prece- 

ing the close of each quarter. The General Committee shall meet at 
half past eight o’clock, in the forenoon of the last Friday in each quarter, 
and act on the bills for the teachers’ salaries, and then the Examining 
Committees shall proceed to the examination of the grammar schools. 
The — School shall be examined by the General Committee, divided in- 
to six Examining Committees, in the afternoon of the same day, unless oth- 
erwise ordered. 
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These Examining Committees shall report to the General Committee, at 
the quarterly meeting, the number of scholars present at the examinations, 
and the condition of the schools 


Arr. 24. Annual Meeting, Election of Teachers, &c—The Annual 
Meeting shall be the regular quarterly meeting in August At this meet- 
ing the appointment of the Superintendent and that of every teacher shall 
expire, and a new election shall then take place. The Chairman of the 
Sub-Committee on Qualifications shall, at this meeting, present a report 
containing the names of those persons who, in the opinion of said Commit- 
tee, ought to be re-elected. When this Report has _ read to the Gen- 
eral Committee, the persons therein recommended shall be considered can- 
didates regularly nominated for their respective offices. An election may 
then take place without ballot. But on motion of any member, the elec- 
tion of Superintendent, or of any teacher, shall take place by ballot. 

Arr. 25. Teachers’ continuance in office and their resignation.—T he 
Superintendent and teachers elected at the annual meeting, and all appoin- 
ted by the Committee on Qualitications, at any time during the year, and 
approved by the General Committee, shall hold their offices till the next an- 
nual meeting, unless sooner removed for sufficient cause by vote of thé 
Committee. But any teacher who may wish to resign his or her office, 
may do so at the end of a quarter, provided at least one month's notice of 
the intention be given in writing to the Superintendent. A teacher, who, 
without the consent of the Committee on Qualifications, shall withdraw at 
any other time, or without notice as aforesaid, shall forfeit all compensa- 
tion to which he or she may be entitled at the time of leaving, or such part 
thereot'as said Committee may specify. 

Arr. 26. Annual examination of the Secretary's Records, &c —At the 
annual meeting a sub-committee shail be appointed to examine the Secre- 
tary’s records and files, to see whether they are kept in proper order, and 
shall report at the next meeting. 


OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Arr. 27. Design of the Office-—For the more convenient discharge of 
the duties assigned bylaw to the School Committee, and to aid them in the 
parcawnanee of the same, the oftice of Superintendent of public schools has 

en created. The Superintendent shall devote himself exclusively to the 
business of his station. 


Art. 28. General powers and duties of the Superintendent.—He shall 
act under the advice and direction of the General Committee, and of the 
Executive Committee, and, under their advice and direction, shall have 
the superintendence of all the public schools, school-houses, estates and 
apparatus. It shall be his duty to exercise a personal supervision over all 
the schools, to visit each of them as often as his other duties will reasona- 
bly permit, and carefully examine its progress and condition; to pay par- 
ticular attention to the classification of the pupils, and to the apportion- 
ment of the prescribed studies among the classes. In passing daily from 
school to school he shall endeavor to transfer improvements and to remedy 
defects. He shall also advise and direct the teachers, in relation to the 
course of instruction and discipline in their respective schools, and see 
that the prescribed studies are carefully pursued, and that the best meth- 
ods of discipline are maintained in a proper manner ; for which purpose, he 
may exercise the full power and authority of the School Committee in en- 
forcing and carrying into full effect all their rules, regulations and orders 
in relation to discipline and instruction in the schools. He shall exert his 
personal influence with teachers, parents and children, in order to secure 
as general and regular an atten lance of the pupils as possible. He shall 
continually endeavor to raise the Cprocies of every school to the stand- 
ard of the best schools of the same description ; and shall keep himself ac- 
quainted with the progress of instruction and discipline in other places, in 
order to secure a progressive advancement in the condition of the public 
schools in this city. 


Art. 29. Bad Conduct of Pupils, &c.— Whenever the principal teach- 
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er in any school shall report to the Superintendent the name of a pupil 
whose conduct is considered such, either in or out of school, that he is an 
unfit member of the same, or whose example is ray to the other pu- 
pils, he shallexamine the case without delay, and if, in his opinion, the pu- 
pil has been duly admonished, and reformation appears to be hopeless, he 
shall suspend oe such pupil temporarily, and shall report the case im- 
mediately to the Chairman of the District Committee for thei action. 
(See Arts. 19, 49.) 


Art. 30. Aiding Sub-Committees ba es Superintendent shall at all 
times render such assistance to the Sub-Commitiees as may be required 
by them. All bills for the a cor sey of the school department must be 
presented to him, and he shall, before the last Wednesday in each quarter, 
examine them and make a schedule of the same for the use of the Sub- 
Committee on Accounts, and shall call their attention to all bills and items, 
that in his opinion, need a special examination. 


Art. 31. Office Hours, Supplies, Repairs, &c.—He shall keep regular 
office hours,* other than the school hours, at a place provided for that 
purpose ; which shall also be the general depository of the books and 
papers belonging to the school department. He shall purchase and have 
charge of the text books provided for indigent children, and of the distri- 
bution thereof. He shall furnish to the order of the teachers all neces- 
wary blanks, registers, and blank-books, and text books, for their own use 
and the use of indigent pupils. He shall cause a thermometer to be placed 
in each school room for the healthful regulation of the temperature in the 
same, and shall furnish all necessary school furniture, apparatus and fuel, 
and see that all needful repairs are properly made. 


Art. 32. Quarterly Meetings of Teachers.—He shall call together the 
teachers once at least in each quarter, to interchange their views upon 
the various points of instruction and discipline ; in order to create harmony 
of action, and to cause the whole system to tend toward a uniform stan- 
dard of excellence, to the end that all the children in this City, who are 
instructed in the Public Schools, may obtain the best education which 
these schools can be made to impart. 


Art. 33. Permits Granted.—The Superintendent is authorized to give 
permits to pupils in certain cases to enter school at any time during the 
quarter, and also to give permits to pupils residing in one District to attend 
school in another, when there are good and satisfactory reasons for the 
change. (See Art. 63.) 

Arr. 34. Systems of Penmanship, &c.—The Superintendent with the 
advice of the Committee on Qualifications, shall direct the use of such 
system or systems of penmanship in the Intermediate and Grammar 
Schools and in the High School as he may deem expepient. 


Arr. 35. Employment of Substitutes as Teachers.—In case of the sick- 
ness of teachers, or other necessary cause of absence, the Superintendent 
shall see that suitable substitutes are employed during the detention from 
their schools, and no one shall be employed asa substitute without his ap- 
probation. When a vacancy in the place of a_teacher shall occur during 
the quarter, the Superintendent is authorized to make a temporary a 
pointment to fill the vacancy till the close of said quarter. (See Art. 52.) 


Art. 36. Gratety and Annual R. .—The Superintendent shall, 
at every regular quarterly meeting, make a Report in writing of the num- 
ber of pupils attending the several schools during the quarter, of the 
number engaged in the different branches of study in the same, and con- 
nang such information relating to the condition of the schools, and such 

0 


plans for the improvement of the same, as he may have to communicate. 
A general Report shall also be prepared by him, at the close of the school 
year, for publication. : 

Art. 37. Transfers of ils.—Whenever at the beginning of a quar- 
ter, or other time, there may be vacancies in any school of a higher grade 





* The Superintendent takes particular pains to be in his office, in the High School, every pay, 
between 12 and 1 o'clock, for the purpose of attending to any businesss relating to the Public 
Schools. 
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than the Primary, and transfers appear to the Superintendent to be nec- 
essary to promote the general welfare of the schools, he shall cause the 
most advanced class in the next lower grade of schools, or so many of 
them as may be candidates for the vacancies, to be examined, and a selec- 
tion to be made of such a number of those found best prepared for promo- 
tion as will fill the vacancies in the higher school; thus causing all neces- 
sary transfers of pupils from the Primary to the Intermediate Schools, and 
from those to the Grammar Schools, and from them to the High School. 
(See Art. 68.) 


Arr. 38. Principle of the High School.—T he Superintendent shall also 
act for the present as Principal of the High School, and see that the course 
of studies prescribed for that school is so arranged that each class shall 
pursue those branches which are best adapted to the age, the attainments, 
and objects of the pupils. 

He shall see that all necessary rules and regulations for the proper in- 
ternal management of the High School are adopted and made known to 
allthe teachers, who are required to act with a careful and energetic co- 
operation with him, in order to increase the facilities for learning, and to 
raise the standard of scholarship and of moral character among the pupils. 
(See Art. 67.) 





OF TEACHERS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


Arr. 29. Teachers to know and to observe the Regulations, §&s.— All 
teachers in the Public Schools are required to make themselves jamiliar 
with the provisions of these Regulations, and especially that portion of 
them relating to their school duties They are also required to take spe- 
cial pains to observe and carry into full effect all Rules, Regulations and 
directions of the School Committee and of the Superintendent in relation 
to the instruction and discipline of their respective schools; and to attend 
punctually and regularly all the quarterly meetings held by the Superin- 
tendent, and also all the meetings of the Teachers’ Institute, when the 
same is held in this city during the winter vacation. 

Art. 40. School Hours.—All the Public Schools shall begin their morn- 
ing session at 9 o’clock, A. M., and close at 12 M. throughout the year. 
They shall begin their afternoon session at 2 o’clock, P. M., and close at 
5 o’clock, P. M., except in the ‘ short days,” when they shall continue as 
long as the light permits. Eaceptions—The girls department in the High 
School is permitted to have one session of six hours, daily with suitable 
times for recesses. The schools for colored children are permitted to have 
the same arrangements for the winter quarter only. 

Art. 41. T'eachers required to be at their School Rooms early.— All the 
teachers in the Public Schools are required to be at their respective 
school-houses at least fifteen minutes before the specified time for beginning 
school in the morning and in the afternoon, and to open their respective 
school rooms for the reception of both boys and girls subject to all the 
rules of order for school hours as soon as they enter the rooms. 


Art. 42. The Principle Tvacher to cause the Bell to be rung.—The 
principal teacher of the school of highest grade in each school house 
shall cause the bell to be rung from three to five minutes beginning precisely 
at fifteen minutes before 9 o’clock, A. M., and before 2 o’clock, p. M.; and 
shall also cause it to be tolled from three to five minutes ending at the 
appointed time for beginning school in the morning and afternoon. 


Arr. 43. ening Schools.—All the schools shall be opened every 
morning, as a devotional exercise, and with prayer at the option of the 
presiding teacher. 


Art. 44. Teachers must attend to their school duties carefully and reg- 
ularly.—The teachers of the several schools shall devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the duties of their office. They shall daily examine the lessons 
of their various classes, and shall prepare themselves, with care, to in- 
struet all their pupils without partiality in those branches of school studies 
which their respective classes may be pursuing. In all their intercourse 
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with their scholars they are required to strive to impress on all their minds, 

th by precepts and examples, the great importance of continued etlorts 
for improvement in morals, in manners and deportment, as well as in use~- 
ful learning. They are required carefully to maintain good order and 
discipline, and to follow the course of instruction prescribed by the Com- 
mittee, permitting no books to be used in the schools but such as the Com- 
mittee shall designate. No teacher shall keep a private school, nor instruct 
a private class, 

Arr. 45. Classifications of Pupils.-The teachers in each schooi shall 
put the pupils of the same into separate classes, according to their attain- 
ments; and shall teach them such portions of the prescribed studies, as, in 
their judgement, under the advice of the Superintendent, it may be most 
suitable fur each class to pursue. Each pupil shall be confined to the 
studies of his class, unless, in particular cases, an exception shall be made 
by the advice or direction of the Superintendent. 

_Arr. 46. Supervision of Pupils—All teachers are required to exer- 
cise a careful supervision over their pupils during school hours, both while 
in the school room and while out at recess, in order to prevent all improper 
conduct on the school premises. 


Arr. 47. Extension of Jurisdiction, §&c.—The principal teachers are 
authorized, when they think the proper management of their schools re- 
quires it, to extend their discipline to cases of the misconduct of their pupils 
while going to, or returning from school. 

Arr. 48. Discretion and Advice in Discipline.—lt is strictly enjoined 
upon all teachers in the schools to avoid all appearances of indiscreet 
haste in all cases of their school discipline, and in the more difficult cases 
that may occur in the discharge of their duties to apply to the Superinten- 
dent for advice and direction. 

Arr. 49. Pupils reported to Superintendent, or excluded.—W henever. 
a principal teacher shall deem any p rlicular or habitual misconduct otf 
a pupil such, that his example is injurious to other pupils, he may report 
him to the Superintendent, (See Arts. 19, 29,) and for violent opposition, 
or gross misconduct, he may exclude a pupil from school for the time ; and 
in all cases of exclusion shall forthwith give information in writing of the 
cause thereof to the parent or guardian, and to the Superintendent. 

Arr. 50. Assistant Teachers, ¢c.—In all matters relating to the gov- 
ernment, instruction, and management of a school, the assistants shall 
obey the directions of the principal. In the absence of the principal 
teacher, the assistant who has been the longest time in the school shall 
assume its management ; or the oldest where they are of the same standing. 


Arr. 51. Care of School Property, Supplies. _—- teachers are 
required to take daily care that school-houses, the furniture and appara- 
tus in the same, as well as the out-buildings, fences and all the property 
belonging to the school estates, be not unnecessarily defaced or injured in 
any manner by the scholars, and also required to give prompt notice in 
writing to the Superintendent, of all repairs and capplide that may be 
needed. 

Art. 52. Absence of Teachers, Substitutes, &c.—Every teacher who, 
on account of personal sickness or other cause, may be obliged to be absent 
from school more than one day at any time, shall give immediate notice 
thereof’ to the Superintendent, stating how long he or she will probably be 
detained from school, and also naming, if possible, some suitable person 
who may be employed asa substitute. All substitutes must be employed 
at the expense of the absent teacher, and none without the approbation 
of the Superintendent. (See Art. 35.) 


Arr. 52. Ventilation of School Rooms.—T he teachers shall give vigi- 
lant attention to the ventilation and temperature of their rooms, causi 
those that have been occupied to be opened and aired each morning a 
afternoon at the times of recess, and at the end of each session. They 
are required to take special pains to secure such continual changes of the 
air in the rooms as will prevent it from becoming impure and unhealthfal 
between the times for opening and airing the rooms; and they shall care- 
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fully ascertain the temperature of their rooms by the thermometers, and 
use all proper means to avoid those injurious extremes of heat and cold 
which negligence might induce. 

Art. 54. Register, and the entries to be made in it.—The principal 
teacher in each schoo! and each teacher in the High School shall record 
in their respective registers the names, ages, and dates of entrance of the 
scholars ; and shall make such other entries as shall exhibit a correct view 
of their absences, their conduct in school and the progress made in their 
studies. A Report of the same shall be tranemitted to the parent or guar- 
dian of each scholar, except those in the Primary Schools, at least once a 
month, with a request that it be returned with the name of the parent or 
guardian written upon it, in acknowledgement of its receipt. The regis- 
ter shall be at all times open to the inspection of the members of the 
School Committee and of the Superintendent. 


Arr. 55. Roll called each half day.—The principal teacher in each 
school shall enroll the names of scholars as soon as they enter the same, 
and have the roll called in the morning and afternoon of each day, and all 
absences carefully marked, in order that the average attendance given in 
the quarterly Report to the Superintendent may be correct. 

Arr. 56. Teachers’ quarterly Report to the Superintendent.—T he prin- 
cipal teacher in each school, and each teacher in the High School, shall 
severally make a Report in writing to the Superintendent, one week be- 
fore the termination of each quarter, stating the number of pupils admit- 
ted, the average number belonging to the school during the quarter, and 
the average attendance, and containing such other information as may be 
necessary to set forth the general condition of their schools, together with 
any suggestions which they may have to offer for the improvement of the 
same. They shall append to each Report the number of times each 
teacher in said school has been absent or late during the quarter, with 
the reasons for such absence or lateness. 


Arr. 57. Books belonging to the Public Schools.—The principal teach- 
er in each school shall enter upon the catalogue, kept in the register, the 
name of every book placed in ‘the Library of Reference Books” in his or 
her room for the use of the teachers, and scholars, and also that of every 
text book to be lent to indigent pupils, and shall in each quarterly Report 
to the Superintendent state the number and condition of said books. 


Art. 58. Teachers’ Reports to Eramining Committees.—T he principal 
teacher in each school, and each teacher in the High School, shall make 
out for the use of the Examining Committee at each quarterly examina- 
tion, a written plan or order of their school exercises for the quarter, giv- 
ing a correct representation of all the classes in their respective schools ; 
and also of the portions of the text books that each class has studied durin 
the quarter, stating which have been daily exercises—and how often eac 
other exercise, whether confined to a class, or more general, has received 
attention 

The said teachers may, if they think best, report in writing to the Ex- 
amining Committee, the names of such pupils as have been distinguished 
during the quarter for good conduct and for proficiency in their studies, 
and also the names of those who have been grossly negligent in attending 
school, or inattentive to their studies, or guilty of any violations of these 
regulations, or of other willful offences. 


Arr. 59. Recesses—The principal teacher in each school shall allow 
a recess for all the‘ pupils in the same not exceeding fifteen minutes in each 
half day ; except in the Primary Schools, in whieh there may be, at the 
discretion of the Principal, two recesses in each half day, not exceeding 
ten minutes each. 


Arr. 60. Making Fires, Sweeping and Cleaning.—The principal 
teacher in each school room shall, for the compensation allowed by the 
Committee, employ some suitable person to make fires in the same when 
necessary, and shall see that this important work is properly and econom- 
ically done, and also shall hire some competent person, for the allowed 
compensation, to sweep the room and its entries daily, and dust the blinds, 
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seats, desks and other furniture in the same, and to clean the same from 
time to time during the quarter, and shall see that this work is neatly and 
properly done. 

Arv. 61. School Rooms not to be used.—The teachers shall not permit 
the school rooms under their charge to be used for any purpose whatso- 
ever other than the instructions prescribed in these Regulations, unless 
by order of the City Council, or of the School Committee. 


_Arr. 62. Subscription papers &c.—No teacher shall allow a subscri 

tion paper for any purpose whatever to be introduced into a public school ; 
nor a. any contribution be permitted to be made in the same by the 
pupils. 
_ Art. 63. Pupils not to be admitted.—No teacher shall admit as a pupil 
inte any Public School a child whose residence is out of the city, or who 
may be bearding here, or staying here with friends, chiefly for the purpose 
of attending a public school. Nor shall any teacher admit into his or her 
school, as a pupil, any child that resides out of the district for which said 
— is established, unless by a written permission given by the Superin- 
tendent. 

Art. 64. Teachers to visit other Schools.—Every teacher is requested. 
to spend one half day in each quarter, in visiting one or more schools of 
the same grade as that in which he or she may be engaged, for the pur- 
pose of observing the discipline and modes of instruction in the same. 


Arr. 65. All Scholars must have Books, &c.—The principal teacher of 
a school shall not permit a scholar to remain in the same more than one 


week, unless such scholar be furnished with the books of his or her class 
prescribed in these Regulations. 


Arr. 66. Books for indigent children,—If the parents or guardians of 
any pupils ina school chall inform the Principal that they are unable to 
furnish their children with the required school books, and shall also pre- 


sent satisfactory proof of their —e or poverty, the Principal shall 
e 


send a written order to the Superintendent, specifying the books needed. 
These books shall belong to the school and be only lent to indigent pupils 
to be returned to the principal teacher at or before the close of every 
quarter or whenever the pupil may leave the school. 


Arr. 67. Duties and Powers of Assistants.—All assistant teachers 
shall apply to the Principal for advice and direction in all instances of un- 
usual difficulty in the government of their pupils, the management of their 
classes or in any other school duties. They shall at all times render a 
prompt and energetic co-operation with the Principal in carrying into effect 
all the schoo! regulations and also such rules for the proper management 
of the scholars as may have been adopted. The shall report to the prin- 
cipal the names of all scholars who may have been guilty of any gross 
misconduct while under their care, and in no case shall they inflict corporeai 
punishment on a pupil without the approbation of the principal, nor shall 
they — or exclude, or even dismiss for a short time, a disobedient pupil, 
but shall refer all cases requiring such measures to the principal who is 
responsible for the proper discipline of the school. 

Arr. 68. Examination anl Promotion of Pupils.—The Principal 
teachers in each grade of schools except the Primary, shall, in the be- 

inning of the first week in each quarter, examine, under the direction of 

e Superintendent the candidates for promotion to the next higher grade, 
and under his advice shall select so many of*those who may be best quali- 
fied for promotion as the true interests of the schools concerned may re- 
quire, and admit them to their respective schools. (See Art. 37.) 


OF SCHOLARS. 


Art. 69. Object of the Schools.—The Public Schools being established 
for the general benefit of the comenenity all children of the inhabitants 
of the city, and others who may be admitted thereto, under the echool 
regulations, shall receive free instruction without preference or partiality, 
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and with strict attention to their morals, deportment and manners, as well 
as to their improvement in learning. (See Art. 44.) 


Arr. 70. T'imes for admission of Pupils.—During the first week in 
each quarter, and on the first Monday in every calendar month, any child, 
living in the city, and in all respects qualified, may enter any Primary, 
Intermediate or Grammar School, by applying to the teachers at the 
school house. 


Art. 71. Punctual and regular attendance.—All scholars are required 
to be in their respective school rooms a few minutes befure 9 o’clock in the 
morning, and before two o’clock in the afternoon, and to be regudar in their 
daily attendance, and obedient to their teachers, and io obey the schoo} 
regulations. 

Art. 72. Scholars required to remain in school till the hour of closing.— 
No scholar shall be permitted to leave school before its close for the pur- 
pose of attending toany music lessons or writing lessons, or for any other 
cause whatsoever, except that of sickness or some pressing emergency. 
No pupil shall leave the school room in school hours, or the yard at recess, 
without permission from a teacher. 

Whenever any scholar shall leave in school hours, whether sent for or 
called for by parents or others, said pupil shall bé marked as absent for 
that half day. But if a child is really sick and obliged to leave school be- 
fore the close of the session, it shall not be marked as an absence. 

Arr. 73. Conduct of the pupils. —Good morals being of the first impor- 
tance, and essential to their:progress in useful knowledge, the pupils are 
strictly enjoined to avoid idleness and profanity, falsehood and deceit, and 
every wicked and disgraceful practice, and to conduct themselves in a 
sober, orderly and decent manner, both in and out of school, and while 
going to and returning from the same. 


Arr. 74. Cleanliness of pupils —Scholars are required to come to 
school with clean hands and face and clothes, and hair properly combed. 
No child who comes to school without proper attention having been given 
to the clean/iness of his person and of his dress, or whose clothes are not 
properly repaired, shall - permitted to remain in school, but shall be sent 
home to be put in proper order for school. 

Arr. 75. Pupils liable to pay for all damage done to school property.— 
Every pupil who shall, accidentally or otherwise, injure any school prop- 
erty, whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building or any part 
thereof, or break any window glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, 
apparatus.or furniture belonging to the school, shall be liable to pay in full 
for all the damage he has done. 


Art. 76. Use of bad language, f°, prohilited —Every pupil who shall, 
any where on or around the school premises, use or write any profane or 
unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene pictures or representations, 
or cut, mark or otherwise intentionally deface any school furniture, or 
buildings inside or out, or any property whatsoever belonging to the school 
estate, shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the 
offence ; and shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 


Art. 77. Rules relating to absence-—Every pupil inany Public School, 
who shall be absent from the same one half day or more, shall, on his re- 
turn to school, bring to the principal teacher an excuse from the parents 
or guardians, stating how many half days the child has been absent from 
school, at their request, or with their consent, or at least with their Anowl- 
edge. Any pupil who, having been absent, shall neglect, decline or fail to 
bring such an excuse, shall be liable to be punished for a misdemeanor. 

Any pupil who shall be absent from any school (except the High School, ) 
five half days in four successive weeks, without rendering a satisfactory 
excuse to the principal teacher, may be excluded from school for the next 
two schoo! months. 20 

Every excuse shall be received by the teachers as satisfactory in which 
it shall be stated that the pupil has been absent for reasons satisfactory to 
the parent or guardian. ; ‘ay 

Any scholar who shall be absent from a quarterly examination of the 
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school which he or she attends, shall not be permitted to attend said school 
during the next quarter, unless satisfactory prool be presented to the prin- 
cipal tercher, that the child was not absent for the purpose of avoiding 
the examination. 


OF SCHOOLS. 


Ant. 78. Number and description of the Public Schools—There are, 
at present, established in the City, forty Public Schools, in which eighty- 
eight teachers—twelve males and seventy-six females—are engaged in 
the instruction and government of about six thousand pupils. 


These Schools shall be divided into four grades, viz: 
ist. Primary Schools, 3d. Grammar Schools, 
2d. Intermediate do. 4th. High School. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS—FIRST GRADE. 


Art. 79. Thereare now established in the city twenty Primary Schools. 
These schools are designed for pupils from four years of age to seven, ac- 
cording to their advancement in learning. Each school shall be under the 
immediate government and instruction of two female teachers, a principal 
and an assistant. The teachers in these schools are required to give 
their pupils daily moral instruction, of a familiar kind, suited to their age, 
and also daily exercises in vocal music, besides teaching the elements of 
Reading, Spelling and Arithmetic. 

Arr. 80. Admission of Pupils.—The teachers are strictly forbidden 
to admit as a pupil into a Primary School any child that has not attained 
the age of four years. 

Arr. 81. Text Books.—The books used for instruction in the Primary 
Schools shall be the following : 


Emerson’s Primer. 

Palmer’s Moral Instructor, Part I. 

Bumstead’s First School Book. 

- Second Reader. 

Davies’ Table Book or Primary Arithmetic. 

W orcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary, to be used by the teachers. 

Portions of the Scriptures shall be read daily in these schools by the 
presiding teacher, for the moral and religious instruction of the pupils. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS--SECOND GRADE, 


Arr. 82. There are at present twelve Intermediate Schools established 
for children from six or eight to nine or ten years of age. Each of these 
schools shall be under the instruction and management of two female 
teachers, a principal and an assistant, whoare also required to give their 
pupils anal instruction daily, and also daily exercises in singing under 
the advice of the teacher of vocal music. ‘The scholars in these schools 
shail advance progressively to more difficult lessons in Reading Spelling 
and Arithmetic, and begin to take lessons in Writing and Geograply. 

Art. 83. Admission of Pupils.—No child shall be admitted as a pupil 
into an Intermediate School unless regularly transferred, or found, upon 
. See by the teacher, to be qualified to join the lowest class 

erein. 


Arr. 84. Text Books.—The books used for instruction in the Interme- 
diate Schools shall be the following: 

Tower’s Gradual Reader. 

Palmer’s Moral Instructor, Part II. 

Davies’ First Lessons in Arithmetic. * 

Fowle’s Commen School Speller. 
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Bumstead’s Third Reader. 
Mitchell's Primary School Geography. 

Johnson & White’s Music Boo 

The Columbian Penman and Ww ritine Book. 

Worcester s C omprehensive Dictionary. 

Portions of the Scriptures shall be read daily in these schools, by the 
presiding teacher, for the moral and religious instruction of the pupils. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS—THIRD GRADE. 


Arr. 85. Thereare now established in the city Seren Grammar Schools 
for the instruction of scholars from nine or ten years old to twelve or four- 
teen. Each Grammar School, except theone for colored children, shall be 
under the government and instruction of a master and two or three female 
assistants. Instruction in vocal music shall be gvien in these schools by 
a professional teacher, employed specially for that purpose. 

Arr. 86. Admission of Pupils.—No child shall be admitted as ‘a pupil 
into a Grammar School unless regularly transferred, or found upon an ex- 
amination by the master, to be qualified tv join the lowest class therein. 


Art. 87. Branches Taught.—In these schools the scholars shall use 
text books which present more enlarged views of the several branches 
they have already begun to study, and with such remarks and illustrations 
as the teachers throw around the various topics of study, the pupils shall 
continue their exercises in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Geography, 
and commence English wey ong with frequent exercises in Writing 
Sentences and the History of the United States and General History. 

Arr. 88. Text Books.—The books used in the Grammar Schools shall 
be the Giowiar ' 

Palmer’s Moral Instructor, Part III. Goodrich’s Common School His- 
tory. Pierpont’s National Reader, Pierpont’s American First Clase 
Book. Smith’s Quarto Ge ography. Davies’ School Arithmetic. W il- 
son’s History of the United States. Farnum’s English Grammar. Gal- 
laudet & Hooker’s Illustrated Definer Wayland’s Moral Science 
(abridgement.) Fowle’s Common School Speller. Worcester’s Com- 
wehensive Dictionary. Johnson & White’s Music Book. The Colum- 
ie Penman and Writing Book. Farnum’s Practical Penman and Writ- 
ing Book. 

Portions of the Scriptures shall be read weekly, by all the classes. of 
both sexes, for moral and religious instruction. 

There shall also be exercises in declamation at suitable times, as may 
be directed by the Superintendent. 


HIGH SCHOOL—FOURTH GRADE. 


Arr. 89. Number of Teachers.—The High School, consisting of two 
separate departments—one for boys and one for girls, shall be under the 
government of a Principal, and three male and three female teachers 
and thorough instruction shall be given therein in the higher branches of 
an nglish education ; and, at the request of parents or guardians, in- 
struc tion shall be given in the preparatory branches of a classical educa- 
tion, in the boys departme nt. 


Ar r. 90. Pupils admissible to the High School.—No child shall be ad- 
mitted as a pupil to the High School, who is not qualified immediately to 
enter upon the course of studies pursued therein. 

No child who shall not be a pupil of a Grammar School shall be admit- 
ted to the High School, when there is a sufficient number in the Grammar 
Schools qualitie .d for admission therein. But, whenever there shall not be 
a sufficient number of such candidates, any child, living in the city, if qual- 
ified, may be Psa d, without having passed through : a Grammar School. 

Arr. 91. Qua ifications for admission—ground of preference in ad- 
mission.-—The candidates must be well versed in the studies pursued by 
the highest classes in the Grammar Schools. The teachers who, under 
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the advice and direction of the prineipal, shall be the examiners, shail ad- 
mit those candidates who are best qualified to fill the vacancies in the High 
School, giving a preference, other qualifications being equal, to those who 
have been longest in the Grammar Schools. 

Arr. 92. Examinations and admissions to fill vacancies.—W henever 
vacancies shali occur during the year, the pupils may be admitted to fill 
them in the first week of each quarter; and they must be found qualified, 
upon examination, to take the advanced standing for which they apply. 
The rule of preference before provided, in favor of candidates from the 
Grammar Schools, shall be-observed. : 

Art. 93. Rules relating to absence from the High School.—W henever 
any pupil in this school shall have been absent from the same fire days, his 
or her teacher shall immediately report the case and send the pupil to the 
principal, and if said absence was in his opinion unavoidable, he shall give 
the pupil a permit to continue in school ; but if all or any part of said ab- 
sence was in his opinion unnecessary, then he shall send the pupil having 
been thus absent to the Committee on the High School, who shall hear the 
reasons for the absence, and grant or refuse a permit to continue in school, 
as they may think best. 

Arr. 94. Number of Classes —There shall be three classes in each de- 
partment inthe High School, a Junior, a Middle, and a Senior Cliss, the 
studies of each class shall occupy one year. The numbeis in the classes 
shall be as nearly equal as may be convenient, and no pupil shall remain 
in the school more than three years without permission from the School 
Committee. 


Arr. 95. Branches Taught.—The branches taught in the High School 
shall be the following: Reading and Writing: Ancient and Modern Geog- 
raphy ; Elements of History, Ancient and Modern ; History of the United 
States, and the Constitution of the same; Grammar and Rhetoric, with 
exercises in composition and declamation ; Logic and Intellectual Philoso- 
phy; Moral Philosophy and Political Economy; Natural Theology and 
the Evidences of Christianity; Arithmetic and Book-Keeping; Algebra 
and Geometry ; Trigonometry, with its applications to Surveying, Naviga- 
tion, Mensuration, &c.; Natural Philosophy and Astronomy ; Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology, and Chemistry ; and Linear and Practical Drawing ; 
the preparatory branches of a classical education. 

Each class in the school shall have a weekly exercise in reading from 
the Scriptures, for moral and religious instruction. 


Arr. 96. Lectures to be given.—The principal of this school shall give 
brief illustrative lectures on the ditferent branches of Natural Science; 
and also, in familiar lectures, exhibit to the pupils an outline of the polit- 
ical organization of this State, and of this City and of the United States. 





COLORED SCHOOLS. 

Art. 97 T'he two Primary Schools —These schools shall be under the 
care and instruction of a principal and an assistant_ when necessary. 
the regulations pertaining to the other Primary Schools apply to these. 
The course of study and the books used shall be the same. 

Arr. 98. The Grammar School.—This school shall be under the in- 
struction and government of a master, and a female assistant when nec- 
essary. The course of study and the text books used in this shall be the 
same as in the other Grammar Schools, and the regulations applicable to 
them shall also apply to this. 





HOLIDAYS. 

Arr. 99. Holidays for all the Schoois.—The following holidays shall 
be granted alike to all the Public Schools, viz:—Every Saturday, days of 
Public Fast, Christmas day, and the day of the celebration of American 
Independence. 

Arr. 100. Schools not to be dismissed without permission.—On no 
other day shall a school be dismissed without permission from the General 
Committee, except in cases of emergency, when the Superintendent shall 
have power to dismiss a school. 
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NORTH PROVIDENCE. 


Report oF THE Scuoot Commitree For 1848. 


Tue school committee of the town of North Providence respectfully sub- 
mit to the town the following report : 

The amount of money placed at the disposal of the committee for the 
support of public schols during the year ending the first Monday in June, 
1848, is as tollows: 

Received from the State appropriation, ; é ‘ ‘ R $982 82 


Town wher ‘ ‘ . 2000 00 
sa 7: > et BS ig ie SRY 289 60 
Total amount of school money for the year, , $3272 42 


This sum has been divided among the several districts according to law. 

The sum expended thus far during the year, amounts to $3137 22, leav- 
ing a balance of $135 20 still in the hands of the town treasurer. This 
balance is, however, all due to those districts whose bills have not yet 
been presented. 

itis well known that during a few years past, an increasing interest has 
been manifested in this, as in other New England States, in the cause of 
education. In furtherance of this feeling, the school committee laid before 
the town, at its last June meeting, a printed report,* strongly urging the 
necessity of some reforms in our school system, among which were a 
larger appropriation of money, and the appointment of a visiting commit- 
tee, whose duty it shall be to superintend the public schools. The town 
partially complied with the suggestions of the committee. The school ap- 
propriation was increased four hundred dollars, which, however, was but 
a slight increase compared with the increased number of children. Ac- 
cording to the census taken during the past year, there are 2334 children 
in the town. The amount of school money is therefore about one dollar 
and forty cents to each child—the amount the year previous was about one 
dollar and thirty-five cents to each child—shewing an increase of school 
money of only five cents to a child. 

The tewn also voted an appropriation of one hundred dollars, to pay the 
services of a visiting committee, and at our first meeting, held in July last, 
Joseph T. Sisson, Esq., was appointed to that office. The appointment 
was ore Mr. Sisson, and he has at various times during the past 
year, visited all the free schools in the town. Mr. Sisson has entitled 
himeelf to our unqualified approbation for the able, faithful, and etficient 
manner in which he has discharged the duties of his appointment ; and se 
well satisfied are your committee with the results of the experiment, that 
they have enly to regret that the entire sum allotted to this object was 
not absorbed by a more full development of its benefits. About $40 of the 
$100 thus appropriated, still remain unexpended. No money hitherto 
placed at the disposal of the committee has ever told se well. We feel 
bound, therefore, to recommend that such superintendency, so essential to 
the success and prosperity of the schools, be continued. 

The result of Mr. Sisson’s observations are embodied in the following 


report : 
Pawtucket, May 9, 1848. 


To the School Committee of the town of North Providence: 
GenTLemeN:—In presenting this, my first report, and_in fact, the first 
report of the kind I believe, ever presented in this town, I, of course, have 








* See Journal of Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, voi. 2, p. 64, for the Report of Com- 
mittee for 1847. 
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neither precedent nor usage to guide me. I must, therefore, be governed 
solely by my own judgment, whether it be good or bad. Allow me, then, 
before proceeding with the details of this report, to present a few consider- 
ations ofa general nature. A few topics seem to demand each a passing 
notice, in order that the committee may have, so far as it is in my power 
to give, as clear a view of the actual condition of the schools of the town, 
as though they had themselves performed the duty of visiting, instead of 
entrusting it to an agent. 

Ist. Of school-houses. One fact is noticeable and strikingly apparent, 
which is this, that almost universally, the condition of the schools corres- 
ponds with the condition of the buildings in which they are kept. Wher- 
ever you find the best buildings, there you find the most attention paid to 
cleanliness, order, and general decorum. There you find the best spirit, 
both among parents eh children, and there you find the most cheerful, 
energetic and efficient teacher; for he knows and feels that his eflorts are 
appreciated, and that his labor is not in vain. 

2d. There is another subject intimately connected with the preceding, 
to which I would especially direct the attention of teachers and trustees. 
I mean the proper regulation of the temperature of the school-rooms. 
Some are not provided with thermometers at all, while in others where 
they are slaeal, they seem tobe regarded by the teachers aad all concern- 
ed, as an article for show rather than use. They should be closely and 
accurately observed; the uncertain standard of the feelings of the teacher 
at a given time, is not a sufficient guide to regulate a matter upon which 
the health, mental energy and activity of the pupil so eminently depends, 
The system of the individual is not always in the same condition. Ke one 
time he is shivering with cold, at another glowing with heat, in rooms of 
the same temperature; and I apprehend that those peculiar seasons of 
restlessness and want of proper mental industry, which are within the 
experience of every teacher, may be traced in ninety-nine cases out of 
every hundred, to an improper regulation of the temperature, or to the 
bad ventilation of the school-rooms. 

3d. If, in the judgment of the committee, it should be deemed advisea- 
ble to employ an agent hereafter, it should be made the duty of the trus- 
tees or teachers to give him notice of the time of commencing and closing 
the terms of the schools. The present agent has been unable to visit some 
of the schools near the close of the term, in consequence of receiving 
agree intentionally or otherwise) incorrect information in regard to 
the term. 

4th. Whenever in this report any comparison may be instituted between 
the different schools, it is done not mvidiously, but for the pu: pose of illus- 
tration, and to give the committee a clearer view than I might be able to 
do by any other means. 

5th. In making criticisms upon the skillor efficiency of any teacher, or 
in giving any opinion relative to the probable or ultimate success of any in 
the profession, | wish it distinctly understood, that | attach no blame or 
censure to any, but on the contrary, I believe the teachers of the town, with 
scarcely an exception, have labored faithfully, industriously and conscien- 
tiously ; but all have not the same gifts, all cannot succeed alike in the 
same profession, however anxiously and perseveringly they may strive to 
attain it. 

With these general remarks I will proceed at once to the details of my 
report, commencing with the Districts in their order. I shall speak of Dis- 
tricts Nos. 1 and 2 in connection, they being located in the village of Paw- 
tucket, similarly organized, and with a population differing in no essential 
particular. 

Of the teachers in the Grammar Departments of these two Districts 
perhaps it would be impossible for me to speak, critically, in an impartial 
manner. Being in the habit of daily intercourse with them, and very fre- 
quently interchanging views in relation to the various topics connected 
with the business of common school education, it would not be strange at 
all, if our ideas had become in some measure assimilated, and that I should 
be less alive to their faults, if they have them, than I should be under other 
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circumstances. Suffice it to say then, that they are both able men in their 
calling, and if the time ever arrives when the schools of the town, and of 
the State, are all provided with as good teachers, Rhode Island will take 
high rank in the cause of education. The Middle Department in No. 1 
is divided into two schools, one for boys, the other for girls, both taught 
by females. The Middle Department in No. 2 is a mixed school, also under 
the charge of a female teacher. The teacher of the boys’ department in 
No. 1 has perhaps the most trying situation, her school being composed 
of boys just at that age, when it seems as though they were obliged to be 
ugly. Shehas, however, managed with much skill, preserved commend- 
able order, and the progress made by her school has been respectable. 
In the girls’ department, the task has been less difficult ; but the teacher 
has failed in some measure, in government; and though a young lady of 
amiable qualities, and very correct ideas in relation to the responsibility 
and importance of the situation of a teacher, yet I am fearful she will not 
succeed in the business, unless she should be so fortunate as to have her 
lot cast with pupils who can govern themselves, and who love study. 
The teacher of the Middle Department in No 2 is, perhaps. not quite so 
well qualified by education as some, occupying similar stations ; but this is 
compensated for by extreme energy of character, and great executive 
sower; her school always presents the appearance of order and life, the 
ife of progress. 

The Primary l)epartment in Districts No. 1 and 2, are each under the 
charge of a female teacher and assistant. The schools are in good condi- 
tion, and the teachers in their perplexing situation, appear to manage with 
kindness and skill. Before leaving this branch of the subject, | cannot for- 
bear making a suggestion to the trustees of District No. 1. Their school, 
as at present organized, has four departments and but three grades; 
another grade might be made without adding to the number or increas- 
ing the expense; the only obstacle in the way, in my judgment, is the im- 
politic separation of the schools in the Midddle Department. 1 am unable 
to appreciate the consistency of the reasoning which will allow boys and 
girls to attend the same school in the Primary and Grammar Depar- 
ments, and insists upon their separation in the Middle. It appears to me 
a great deal might be gained to the district by selecting the most advanced 
scholars from the two Middle schools and establishing another grade. 

Disrricr No. 3.—The summer term of this school was under the charge 
of a young lady possessing many of the requisite qualifications for such a 
station. The difficulties in her way seem to proceed rather from a want 
of practice, and a sufficient acquaintance with the improvement of the times, 
than from any lack of talent or ability. If she could be induced to make 
teaching her regular business, and ne 6 herself familiar with the views of 
practical educators, by attending Institutes and other means, | have ne doubt 
that in a short time » be would occupy more than a medium position in her 
orofession. The winter term was kept by a gentleman who, in his situation, 
abored under many disadvantageous circumstances. Inthe first place the 
house, though repaired not many years since, is not what it should be; it 
is badly seated, and badly arranged. In the second place, the attendance 
was irregular, many of the scholars being trom the foreign population, 
who take but little interest in the progress or attendance of their children. 
And in the third place, although so much has been said and done through- 
out the State, and especially im many Districts in this town, upon the sub- 
ject of common schools, nothing seems to have disturbed the quiet of Dis- 
trictNo. 3. They have not been meved trom the even tenor of their way, 
their long established habit of doing nothing has not been broken in upon or 
changed. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the teachers’ labors were not all 
lost. There were some who profitted by the opportunity aflorded them, 
and the ren in general, made as much progress as could reasonably be 
expected. 

istrict No. 4.—Here the house is new, neat and convenient. The 
teacher of the summer term, Miss , has more system and method 
in her manner of teaching, than the female teachers of the town generally 
have. I visited her school but once. I was well pleased wich what I saw, 
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and presume she advanced her school in a commendable degree. The 
winter term was kept by a gentleman not without ability, and I believe 
with an anxious desire to be a proficient in his business ; amiable, also, and 
kind in his feelings, but still with nothing very prepossessing in his external 
appearance, anda sort of fierce, rushing manner in —. at the object he 
has in view, but little calculated to quiet the nerves of children, or to lead 
to a full development of their powers of mind. I did not visit near the close 
of the term, being misinformed in regard to the time, and cannot, conse- 
quently, speak of the progress of the school. 

District No. 5.—The summer term in this district was kept by Miss 
, ina house better calculated for any thing else than a school-house. 
She labored against wind and tide with presevering industry and a fair 
amount of tact and skill, but how fortunately, surrounded by such aids, the 
committee can imagine better than I can describe. But the winter term 
opened under different auspices. The old house was deserted, a new 
beautilul and commodious one erected in its stead, and the school divide 
into a Grammar and Primary Department. The former under the charge 
of a male, and the latter under the charge of a female teacher. It is not 
necessary for me to say much of the teacher in the Grammar Department. 
He is well known throughout the State as a successful teacher, and one 
of the most zealous advocates of popular education. In his school he is an 
industrious, hard-working man, and in addition to that, he works all over 
the district out of school. If 1 were going to make any suggestion to him 
in regard to his teaching, it would be, that his efforts to have every thing 
so correct as not to offend his ear, to be cautious that his criticisms are not 
so nice, frequent and continuous as to offend the scholar, and thus produce 
an opposing instead of a co-operating spirit. New lite and new spirit has 
been breathed into the community, into the parent, into the scholar. The 
school has become a thing of consequence, the new school-house is looked 
at, the school talked about and visited, and under such circumstances, pro- 
gress is certain. I regret exceedingly not being able io visit this school 
at the close of the term, but, as in No. 4, was misinformed as to the time. 
The lady in charge of the Primary Department, has labored with all her 

ower and ability. The best can do no more. She does noi excel in the 
usiness. 

Disrrict No. 6.—The school-house here is a miserable old shell. The 
school quite large and deserving of better treatment. The summer term 
was under charge of a female teacher. I visited her school but once, and 
then perhaps under unfavorable circumstances to her. The school had 
not been visited frequently, if at all, and the scholars did not probably 
acquit themselves as well as they would have done, ifthey had been more 
accustomed to seeing company ; and there might also have been some em- 
barrassment on the part of the teacher. There appeared to be some con- 
fusion and want of system, but I express no opinion in relation to the ability 
or ultimate success of the teacher. At the commencement of the winter 
term, the prospect for the prosperity of this school was not the most encour- 
aging, the teacher having to labor under most, if net all, the difficulties 
enumerated in the case of the teacher in District No. 3. The teacher, 
however, not only improved himself, but improved his school, so that at 
the close, the progress made was very creditable to all concerned. | will 
throw in here, a word of advice to trustees. I met the teacher of this 
school at one of our town Institutes, and heard of his attending one in the 
city of Providence. From that day a marked changed was observable in 
the appearance of his school, and to this cause, | doubt not, was owing 
the comparatively happy termination of his labors. If, therefore, trustees 
would encourage teachers to attend the Institutes, they would be amply 
repaid by their more efficient labors, even if the time duringsuch attendance 
should be giventhem. That plan is practiced in some districts in the town, 
and I think should be in all. 

Disrricr No. 7.—House bad, out of repair, badly located, no seats fit for 
use, in fact worthless. The school, both surmmer and winter, under the 
charge of the same teacher, a lady who possesses a remarkably mild, 
teachable and inquiring spirit, and infuses the same into her pupils. Her 
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school, I think, is the best specimen of the right kind of government in 
the town ; not that is stiller; not that it is more rigorous, but there is that 
kind, familiar and affectionate intercouse which draws out, instead of crush- 

ing inquiry in the infant mind, at the same time that it protects itself from 

idle loquacity, and secures obedience without the frequent use of forcible 

or coercive measures. I have visited her school several times, and always 

with a good deal of pleasure. Will not that district provide a more eonve- 

nient house for her useful labors ? 

District No. 8.—I visited the summer term of this school but once, and 
judging, from the short acquaintance | had with the teacher, a female, | 
should think her intellectual qualifications were sufficient, but of too ner- 
vous and excitable a temperament for suchatrying situation. On visiting 
the school at the commencement of the winter term, I was agreeably sur- 

rised at the change which had been wrought. A new house had been 
puilt, and a gradation of schools established. The Grammar Department 
under the charge ofa male, and the Primary, under the charge of a female 
teacher. The Grammar Department exhibited a pleasing appearance, and 
the teacher showed himself to be a skillful and practical man in his business. 
Here, too, as in District No. 5, the new house had produced its effects ; 
every thing appeared prosperous anéd flourishing. his state of things. 
however, suffered a material drawback by the abrupt departure of the 
teacher. WhenlI visited the school the second time, I found his place 
filled by a worthy and estimable man, | doubt not, but he has evidently 
mistaken his calling. He has new left, and the school is at present con- 
ducted by a gentleman I am unacquainted with, but whose reputationasa 
teacher stands high. The teacher in the Primary Department is laboring 
assiduously. She isa lady of talents and experience in teaching, and the 
school is in a flourishing condition. 

District No. 9.—This is a district comprising a considerable extent of 
territory, with a very sparse population. The house is a small, but tolera- 
bly good one, so located that but one family in the district can get to it with- 
out traveling a long distance or crossing the lots. No school was kept in 
the summer season. There are but few scholars in the winter term, and 
those mostly small. The teacher discharged his duties tolerably well, and 
his school made some progress. Perhaps it is in as good condition as the 
circumstances will admit. 

Disraicr No. 10.—I called twice at the house during the summer term, 
but unfortunately at the time of vacation. I visited the school several 
times during the winter term, but derived more pleasure from the first 
than from any subsequent visit. The school did not improve at all in 
order or decorum, and in other respects, only in a limited degree. 

I have thus, gentlemen, in a brief manner endeavored to give you a his- 
tory of my labors, confining myself mainly to a narrative of facts, in order, 
if possible, to enable you to see the schools as | have seen them, and te 
know what I have learned respecting them. The duties assigned me have, 
for the most part, been pleasant. I have spent my time in the schools in 
listening to, and witnessing their every day exercises; in talking to the 
scholars; in advising with the teachers, and sometimes in personally con- 
ducting the exercises. By teachers and by trustees where I have been so 
fortunate as to meet them, | have been treated with the utmost kindness 
and attention, and so far as1 know, none but the most friendly relations 


subsist. Very respectfully, ‘ 
JOS. T. SISSON, 
Agent School Committee. 


By the above report it will be seen that while considerable progress has 
been made in some districts, that in others there is a lamentable want of 
interest to common school education. We call special attention to the fact 
stated by Mr. Sisson, that whenever a commodious and pleasant school- 
house is provided, that then both parents and children feel more interest 
in the school, and the teacher is inspired with a commendable desire to per- 
form his duties well. 

Your committee feel that they cannot too strongly urge upon parents the 
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necessity of a personal interest in the schools to which they send their 
children. During the past year upwards of three thousand dollars have 
been expended in the support of the free schools of this town, and we do 
not hesitate to say that not one-half the benefit has been received from 
this money which might have resulted from it, had the parents in the 
several districts taken an active interest in the schools; seen that their 
children were regular and punctual in their attendance ; encouraged the 
teachers by visiting the schools, and thus prompted them to renewed 
efforts and diligence in their duties. 

It can hardly be expected that teachers will perform their duties well, 
if those for whom they work take no interest in the matter, and do not 
care whether they do their duty or not. 

We also wish to call particular attention to the irregular attendance of 
scholars. This is a great evil and one which parents should endeavor 
by all means to remedy. According to the reports received by us from 
teachers and trustees, it appears that the average regular attendance 
upon the free schools is less than one-third of the number of children in 
the town. In some districts not more than one-fifth of the children are 
regular attendants at school, and in all, the attendance is much less than 
it should be. 

Your committee think it hardly fair that those districts which take little 
or no interest in the schools, and no pains to have a full and prompt 
attendance of the children, should draw the same proportion off school 
money as other districts, where both time and pains are liberally devoted 
to have their money well spent. Unless this evil is remedied, your com- 
mittee will feel bound to recommend that the school money be divided 
according to the average attendance; or in some other way which shall 
be more just than the present mode, to those districts which take pains 
to have it well and economically applied.* 

Your committee would here again recommend that the town continue 

its appropriation for a visiting committee. In order to improve our schools 
we must know their deficiencies, and these we never shall know unless 
a suitable person is appointed whose duty it shall be to have the general 
oversight and superintendence of all the free schools in the town. The 
experience of the last year has convinced your committee of this, and 
the report of Mr. Sisson will evidence to any one, not only that our school 
system is in no danger of becoming perfect, but also that great improve- 
ments are still needed. We trust the town will vote such a sum as will 
enable the committee to keep an agent employed for several months in the 
year. 
’ In conclusion, your committee urgently prose upon the town the neces- 
sity of still larger appropriations of school money. This is made neces- 
sary in consequence of the larger number of scholars, of the higher quali- 
fications demanded of teachers, and of the duty incumbent upon every 
good citizen, to see to it that ample provision is made by the town for the 
education of its children. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by the school committee of the 


town of North Providence. 
J. H. WILLARD, Chairman. 
S. Gano Benenict, S:cretary. 
North Providence, May 27, 1848. 





* The law requires that one-half of the State, and the entire town appropriation, shall be 
distributed among the several districts according to the number of children within the limits of 
each, under the age of li years. The remaining moiety of the State fund is to be apportioned 
according to the daily average attendance in the respective schools, The last returns from Dis- 
trict No. 3, are as follows: 

Whole number under 15 years, 174; daily average attendance of all ages, 35. 

While such disparity prevails between the aggregate and average returns of this and some 
other districts, not much in advance of this, it is obvious that their dividends must not only be 
unjust, but also exceed any frugal expenditure that can be made of them. District No, 3 has 
more than $150 of its last apportionment now lying unexpended in the town treasury. Cer- 
inly these are matters worthy of immediate iavestigation and reform, 
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Seconp Annvuat Keport oF THE Scuoot CommMITresr For 1848. 


In discharge of the duties devolving upon them by the laws of the State, 
the school committee beg leave to submit to their fellow-citizens an ac- 
count of their doing for the year; and to offer a few suggestions upon the 
present condition of the schools, and the best means for their improve- 
ment. 

In the year 1800, the legislature passed an act* for the establishment of 
free schools throughout the State. Previous to that time schools were 
supported entirely by individual effort and liberality. Good schools un- 
doubtedly existed previous to that time; for the wealthy, who know how 
to appreciate the advantages of learning, will not be backward in the sup- 
port of schools. T'heir children will be educated, cost what it may. But 
for those who are favored with a less portion of this world’s goods, for the 

reat majority of farmers, mechanics, and laboring men of the country, 
ree schools must be established, or a fearful amount of ignorance, pau- 
perism and crime will inevitably follow. | ; 

The law of 1800 met with such opposition that it was repealed in 1803, 
Providence being the only town in the State in which it was carried into 
effect. And if we were to state, that to her free schools is, in a great de- 
gree, to be attributed the growth and prosperity of the city, it would be 
saying no more than has been vapeatndir said by some of her most distin- 
guished citizens, and largest tax payers. And it may not be too much 
to say that other towns would have found it much to their interest to 
have adhered to the law as did the (then) town of Providence. 

In 1828, alter much exertion on the part of the friends of popular edu- 
cation, a new law, the basis of the present school law, was passed by an 
almost unanimous vote of both branches of the legislature. This act re- 
quired the appointment of a committee of not less than five, nor more 
than twenty-one, who had power to make all rules and regulations which 
they might deem necessary for the good government of schools, to employ 
and dismiss teachers, to locate new school-houses, and change the loca- 
tion of old ones, to fill vacancies in their own number, and make such by- 
laws and regulations, not inconsistent with the laws of the State, as they 
might judge necessary or expedient. 

Under this act a committee was appointed by the town of Scituate, 
who divided the town into school districts, two miles square, making 
only twelve districts, and submitted a report of their doings to the town. 
This arrangement, though commendable in itself, did not seem to meet 
the approbation of the town, on the ground that the school-houses then 
erected were not situatea so as to accommodate the new formed dis- 
tricts. Another committee was subsequently appointed, who divided 
the town into the present arrangement of districts by grouping together 
such neighborhoods as could be best accommodated by the old houses, and 
causing the erection of but few new ones. This undoubtedly was the 
cheaper mode in the first instance, but it may be questioned whether it 
has not been, or will not be, much dearer in the course of years. 

The number of scholars registered during the year 1846-7, was seven 
hundred and ninety-seven—average daily attendance, five hundred and 
twenty. The number of scholars registered during the year 1847-8, (two 
districts not heard from) was about eight hundred and forty—average 
daily attendance about five hundred and sixty, making for two years, for 
seventeen districts, an average attendance of thirty-two scholars, and for 
twelve districts, an average attendance of about forty-five scholars each. 





* See Journal of Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, vol. 2, p. 67, forthe First Annual Re- 
port. 
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If we deduct from the above, the number belonging to three of the 
larger districts, the average number for the remaining nine districts would 
be only thirty-two scholars each—a number by no means too large to be 
pleasant and profitable to both teacher and scholar. And it certainly 
requires no arqomen to show that it is cheaper, and better, to maintain 
twelve guod schools than seventeen poor ones. 

Previous to the erection of so many new school-houses, and the repair- 
ing of so many old ones, it can hardly be questioned that the number of dis- 
tricts might have been reduced, and in some of the more densely populated 
ones, schools of a superior grade profitably established. Whether it is too 
late to obtain the advantages of such a course, time will alone determine. 

Soon after our appointment, a meeting was held, and the committee 
organized by appointing J. Angell, chairman, and 8. Patterson, secretary. 

e have met nine times for the transaction of business, in addition to 
the regular quarterly meetings required by law. We have determined the 
boundaries of Districts Nos. 13, 14 eked 17, and have approved of plans 
of new houses in Districts Nos. 9 and 17. James E. Roberts and Sam- 
uel A. Winsor, have been appointed to fill vacancies in the board, occa- 
sioned by the resignation of George Yeaw and Harley P. Angell. 

The examination of teachers, and the visiting of schools, are among the 
most important duties required of the committee. In the examination of 
teachers, we reerey to examine by the whole board, but other duties 
being so many and so burdensome, it was thought adviseable to appoint a 
sub-committee for that purpose, which committee consists of S. A. Winsor 
and T. K. Newhall. 

We would here remark, that while we have been pleased with the ex- 
amination and success of some of the teachers, of others we can only say 
that if they were not such as we desired, they were the best that were 
offered. We cannot but hope that the time is not far distant when there 
will be no lack of good teachers, and no difficulty in sustaining them. We 
have deemed it advisable, even at the risk of a little present evil, to give 
to those who live among us, who belong to our own town or State, and 
have an interest in the welfare of our own schools—to those who have 
character, reputation, their all at stake here—at least an equal chance with 
those from abroad—whose only object, perhaps, is the “ loaves and fishes,” 
without regard to the welfare of the flock. 

Visitinc Scuoois.—The plan for the performance of this part of our duty 
was, to assign to each member of the committee, a certain number of dis- 
tricts, that each might be visited according to law. Some of the commit- 
tee having found it very inconvenient to make the required number of visits, 
other members have attempted to make good those deficiencies. 

We can hardly forbear suggesting, in this connection, the importance of 
providing for a more thorough supervision of schools, than can be reason- 
ably expected of any committee, for any length of time, who are not com- 
pensated in some manner for their arduous service. We would, therefore, 
respectfully submit to the consideration of the voters of this town, whether 
the support of our schools does not involve such an expense as would not 
only warrant, but imperiously demand, in any farming, manufacturing or 
mercantile business, the appointment of some suitable person to see that 
the money was expended in the most judicious manner. And shall it be 
said that the education of our children, the girls and boys who are soon to 
become the men and women of the State—that developing the mind—un- 
folding the intellect, and forming and disciplining the powers of the soul, 
is of less consequence than farming, manufacturing, or mercantile busi- 
ness? The advantages resulting from a thorough supervision of our 
schools would seem too obvious to need a relation here. Who can fail 
to see that such supervision, when properly conducted, must exert a pow- 
erful influence over both teacher and scholar? Where is the teacher, be 
he ever so faithful and conscientious, who, were he aware that his school, 
im common with all the other schools of the town, was to be visited by a 
person appointed for that purpose, and that at the close of the year, a 
report would be made to the town, and perhaps to the world, of his com- 
parative standing and success, that would not make stil! greater exer- 
tions to give his school that life and activity, yet quietness, aad gentleness, 
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so essential to its prosperity. Nor would such a measure necessarily be 
attended with much expense. A person might, as is the case in several 
of the towns in this State, be employed to visit each school twice, once 
near the commencement, and once towards the close of each term, for a 
moderate compensation. And who can tell the benefits that would result 
from it? How long would complaints of the incompetency and inetficiency 
of teachers, be heard? 

Unirormiry or Text Spee — The is another subject that has occupied 
our earnest attention. e have generally adopted such books as no! only 
seemed to us most suitable, but also which seemed to be most favorably 
received throughout the State. And we have the satisfaction of stating 
that there is now the most pleasing prospect that there will soon be a gen- 
eral uniformity of books, not only in the schools of this town, but, with fewy 
exceptions, throughout the State. 

By an arrangement effected with the publishers, the new books have 
generally been obtained at exceedingly low rates, thereby saving to the 
town some hundreds of dollars in the outfit; and if the arrangement is 
adhered to, a handsome yearly saving may be realized for the future. 

The readiness with which the new books have been procured and intro- 
duced, we cannot but regard as a pleasing indication of interest in the wel- 
fare of our schools. 

Ru.es anp Recucarions.—The subject of rules and regulations for the 
government of schools, has occupied considerable of the time of the com- 
mittee. They cannot but regard this subject as one of great importance. 
They have attempted to define, more definitely, the duties of both teacher 
and scholar ; to state in general terms, what ought to be expected of each. 
They have endeavored to require nothing impracticable, nothing objection- 
able, nothing repugnant to the immutable principles of right, of justice, of 
virtue. 

And in this connection we may be permitted to say that it depends, ina 
great degree, upon parents and school officers to determine whether these 
rules shall be productive of the good that may reasonably be expected from 
them or not. If teachers and scholars find their patrons and parents are 
willing to give them a fair trial, before condemning them, there need be 
no fear for the result. In preparing these rules we have had the advan- 
tage of examining the rules of several of the neighboring towns. 

Had something similar to these rules been adopted and carried into effect 
some twenty years ago, as the committee were then fully authorized todo, 
we cannot but believe that our schools would have been in a much 
mor. efficient and elevated condition than they are at present. 

But we would not dwell too much nor too long on the dark side of the 
picture, the imperfections of our schools. There is a brighter, a more 
encouraging view of the subject which we more willingly present. The 
number of school-houses erected, or thoroughly repaired, show, not only 
what was the sad condition that rendered so much necessary to be done, 
but what is of still more importance, and upon which we may be per- 
mitted to congratulate ourselves and the town, that the people are awake 
to the importance of providing good school-houses, as a preliminary but 
important step towards the attainment of good schools. 

The following statement will show nearly what has been done by some 
of the districts. We shall hereafter take occasion to state what, in our 
opinion, ought to be done in the remaining districts. 

In District No. 1, the school-house has been thoroughly repaired, and 
new seated, in an improved style, at an expense of about $300. 

District No. 2 have built a new house on the west side of the river 
and purchased and thoroughly repaired the old house on the east side, 
fitting up both buildings in good style, at an expense, for buildings and 
lots, of $1700. ; 

District No. 4 have thoroughly repaired their school-room, putting in 
new seats, and papering and painting the room in a very neat manner, 
at an expense of $300. : 

_Distriet No. 6 have purchased their school-house and repaired the in- 
side, putting in new seats, building an entry or porch, thereby enlarging 
the room, at an expense of about $425; besides raising about $40 more, 
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for a bell, apparatus, and outline maps, and papering the room, by vol- 
untary subscription. This district has the best apparatus of any district 
in the town. Their house is too small, and no doubt it would have been 
better to have built a new one. 

District No. 7, voted last fall to repair and paint their house; but a 
portion of the district objecting to this, unless the location of the house 
could be changed, a sub-committee was appointed to examine the premises, 
who recommended that the house be located near the ‘‘ White Oaks,” be- 
tween Thomas Young’s and Charles Carpenter’s, where it was origin- 
ally located by the school committee, some eighteen years ago. The 
doings of the sub-committee were approved by the board, and the loca- 
tion of the house changed, as recommended by them. From this decis- 
ion of the committee, the district, or rather come of the inhabitants of the 
district, have appealed to the commissioner of public schools.* 

District No. 8 have repaired their house, at an expense of $235. 

District No. 9, (Hope District) have erected a new house containing two 
good, well finished rooms, furnished with cast iron revolving chairs, turn- 
ing upon a swivel. Each scholar is provided with a comfortable seat, to 
which he has free access, without in the least interfering with, or disturb- 
ing those who sit near him.t The house cost, above the underpinning 
#1500; underpinning, lot, grading, apparatus, &c., $600, making a total of 
$2100, which was raised with great unanimity. The prospect is, that 
under the present favorable influences, this will soon become one of the 
best schools in the town. 

District No. 10 erected a school-house shortly before the present law 
went into operation, under the act authorizing districts to build school- 
houses, &c., at an expense of $275. The seats and desks ‘of this house 
are of bad pattern, and badly arranged. A little additional expense would 
make it a good house. 

District No. 11. The house in this district has been furnished with. 
“y seats, of good pattern, though badly arranged, at an expense of 
$65. 

In District No. 13, a new and convenient house, well finished, and fur- 
nished with green Venetian blinds, has been erected at anexpense of $625. 

In District No. 15, a new house of smaller dimensions, yet convenient 
for a small school, has been erected at an expense of about $440. 

District No. 17, finding the difference between repairing their old house 
and building a new one, to be comparatively but little, determined to build 
a good house, at an expense of about $700. This district is furnished with 
outline maps, and other apparatus, worth about $25, obtained by voluntary 
subscription; and efforts are now being made for obtaining in the same 
manner, a bellt for the new house. This district, in proportion to its amount 
of taxable property, has made a more liberal appropriation for a school- 
house than any other district in the town. 

The aggregate amount expended within a little more than two years, 
for repairing and erecting school houses, is about $7165. These facts speak 
volumes for the interest in public schools, and augur well for their increas- 
ed prosperity and usefulness. 

aving thus stated what has been done by a portion of the districts of 
the town, and being fully convinced that a good, convenient house, is a very 
important step towards the attainment of good schools, your committee 
proceed to a more unpleasant, but equally imperative duty ; that of stating 
what, in their opinion, ought to apes by the remaining districts. And 
they will consider themselves peculiarly fortunate, if they can do so with- 


out creating any angry or unpleasant feelings. But if t ey are not thus ~ 


fortunate, ry will have the satisfaction of knowing that they have only 
discharged a duty binding upon them by their oath of office—which should 
always be discharged “‘ without fear, favor, aflection, or hope of reward.” 


* The commissioner has reversed the decision of the school committee, and located the 
house where it now stands. 


t Those charged with the erection or repair of school-houses hereafter, will do well to com- 
pare the school rooms at the Hope village, with those in Districts Nos. 2, 13, and 17. 


t Since the above was in type, we learn that the bell has been procured. 
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District No. 3, needs a new house, or at least, a thorough repair and new 
seating of the old one. 

The house in District No. 5, needs repairing and new seating. A small 
sum will be sufficient to do this. 

The house in District No 7, needs repairing and new seating, which we 
hope will be done as soon as the question of location shall be settled. 

Districts No. 12 and 14, need anenlargement and thorough repair oftheir 
old houses, or what, in the opinion of your committee, is dictated by every 
consideration of economy, practical utility, and the best interest of the schools 
—new houses. These houses are so small, and so proportioned, that it 
will be difficult to repair and arrange them so as to make them convenient 
for such large districts. 

District No. 16. This is a small district, and has a small house, which. 
needs new seats, and some other repairs. A small sum will do all that is 
necessary to be done here. 

Having spoken thus freely of the past and present condition of our schools, 
and school-houses, it only remains for us to suggest a few things for their 
turther improvement. 

Their being so many good and convenient school-rooms in the town, and 
the commissioner of Bablie schools having done so much, by addresses and 
publications, to bring the subject of school architecture before the public, 
it seems unnecessary to extend this report with remarks upon this subject. 
There are two points, however, upon which we can hardly torbear to 
make a few suggestions, to wit, convenient seats and ventilation. 

We need not say that children should be comfortably seated, in order 
to make much progress in their studies, and yet too many of them are 
obliged to sit six hours in the day, upon slab seats, without backs, and so 
high that they cannot rest their feet upon the floor. If they can, under 
such circumstances, maintain their position, and keep their seats, it is more 
than ought to be required of them. These seats are rapidly disappearing, 
and it is to be hoped that they will soon be among the “ things that were.” 

A certain amount of pure air being absolutely necessary to the preserva- 
tion of health, too much attention cannot be paid to the subject of ventila- 
tion. This may be effected by openings through the floor and ceiling, or 
into the chimney, which may be closed at pleasure ;—or by lowering the 
upper sashes of the windows.* We have in the rules and regulations, 
enjoined it upon teachers to take especial pains, by all the means in their 
power, to keep their rooms well supplied with pure air. 

Among the many means for the improvement of our schools, we would 
mention two wholly within the pacer, of parents and guardians: 

1. Visitation of Schools.—Frequent and unceremonious visits, by pa- 
rents, school-officers, friends, and strangers, cannot fail to exert a salutary 
influence upon both teacher and scholar. When the scholar knows that 
his parents feel a strong interest in his progress and conduct at school, 
that progress and conduct will be such as will merit their approbation. 
We would respectfully urge it upon parents, and upon all interested, to 
see that this safe, sure, yet cheap method of improvement be no longer 
neglected. 

2. Regularity and Punctuality of Attendance—A more regular and 
punctual attendance, we regard as one of the means, and a very import- 
ant one too, of improving our schools. Parents, who detain their children 
from school, or allow them to detain themselves for trivial reasons, can- 
not be aware of the injury of such a course, not merely to the scholar him- 
self, but to all with whom he is connected in his studies. Indeed, if the 
evil went no farther than the loss of a few lessons to the absent scholar, 
we would not trouble you or ourselves with remarks upon the subject. 

How can the scholar who lost an important lesson yesterday, and per- 
haps loses another to-day, be prepared to understand the lesson of to- 
morrow, which depends entirely upon the lessons which have been lost ? 
Now, what can the teacher do in such cases? The class must go forward, 





* The new ventilating stove which may be seen at the Hope and Clayville school-houses, is 
well worthy of examination; and as your committee think, of introduction. 
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or there will be no progress, and the delinquent must hobble along as well 
as he can, with a vague, half-formed, uncertain idea of the’subject, or the 
whole class be detained until he has recovered his standing ; or, as a last 
resort, the class must be divided, and new ones formed, and the teacher 
who already has too many recitations to attend to, must have others, and 
still others, crowded upon him, until his classes consist of but single 
scholars. Then there is no time for explanations, demonstrations or re- 
views; and it is, and can be but “a little here and a little there,” and 
nothing effectual any where. 

A few tacts will show that we do not speak unadvisedly. 

The average attendance for the year 1846-7, was only about 65 per 
cent., and for the year 1847--8, as far as heard from, 70 per cent. of the 
whole number of scholars registered, making for the two years past an 
average attendance of about two-thirds the number registered, to say noth- 
ing of the number of children of proper age, not attending any school ; 
which owing to defficiencies in the district, returns cannot be fairly pre- 
sented. Now, if the average daily attendance is only two-thirds the num- 
ber registered, then the nin does only two-thirds the good it might do, 
and ought to do, making no allowance for the disturbance in classification, 
&c. But if we make any allowance for that, it is but reasonable to con- 
clude that one-half of the time, money and other expenses of our schools 
is lost. If this be the case, will not parents lay these things to heart, and 
try to provide the remedy. The remedy is a simple one,—regular, season- 
able, daily attendance. 

In making suggestions for the improvement of our schools, we would oy 
no means forget the improvement of teachers themselves, but would briefly 
notice some of the methods by which they may be benefitted. 

1. Teachers’ Associations.—An association of teachers, meeting at stated 
intervals in the different districts, in which the various subjects pertaining 
to schools and school duties shall be discussed, and the methods of one 
teacher presented, illustrated, and compared with other methods of other 
teachers, must exert a good influence, and ought to be encouraged by pa- 
rents and friends of education. 

2. Teachers’ Institutes.—Through the liberality of the Commissioner of 
yublic schools, three of these Institutes were held in this State last fall. 

any were also held in other States, and as far as we are aware, they 
were every where regarded, both by those who took an active part in th-ir 
exercises, and by spectators, as an efficient means of improvement. 

3. A Normal School.—A_ school for the education and training of those 
who wish to fit themselves for the responsible duties of a teacher ; a school 
that will prevent the rash and ignorant, not to say reckless and wicked 
experimenting, which too often takes place, is regarded by the friends of 
education as the all important measure for establishing our educational 
interests and improvements on a sure basis. 

Other methods of improvement, such as a gradation of schools in popu- 
lous districts, where y he younger scholars can be separated from the 
older ones, and each have the y ty” of appropriate teachers, the estab- 
—— of town, village, and district libraries, will readily suggest them- 
selves. 


In conclusion, we would respectfully urge the consideration of one or two 
questions. 

Does not the increase of this town in wealth and gagetition, require an 
increased appropriation for the support of our schools 

an improved condition in the schools of other towns increases the 

wealth and comfort of those towns, would it not have asimilar eflect here ? 

Let us reflect candidly, and act as becometh those who have the welfare 
of society as well as their own, at heart. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. ; 

Job, Angell, Daniel Gould, T. K. Newhall, Samuel A. Winsor, James E 
Roberts, Sylvester Patterson, school committee. 
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Report or THE Scnoot Commirree ror 1848, 


The School Committee, in conformity to the Public School Act, have 
prepared, and would respectfully present the following Report. 


On reviewing our labors during the past school year, and examining the 
returns from the several Districts for the purpose of preparing a Seconp 
Annvuat Report, we find on the one hand many things to cheer and en- 
courage us, while on the other some insuperable barriers seem to inter- 
sect the pathway of progress to that high standard of excellence in our 
public shoal system which we now view only in the dim distance, and 
which united action and untiring vigilance alone can reach. It is our object, 
however, to exhibit a faithful picture, diversified with its true light and 
shade, without flattering the vanity or misguiding the judgment of those 
interested in the subject of common school education. 

At the close of the school year ending June, 1847, was submitted the 

hast committee ever published in this town, 
and the second Report ever made in any form on the subject of free 
schools. Owing to the imperfect knowledge which generally prevailed in 
relation to the new and untried, or partially tried, system of public instruc- 
tion, and the want of proper method in carrying out the principles of that 
system practically; there were required on the part of the committee 
much extra time and labor in obtaining the District Returns, and collect- 
ing and arranging in a tangible form the scattered materials for the prepara- 
tion of a report, as required by law. Although the same difficulties still 
exist in a great degree, yet they will doubtless be oquety removed as 
the present school system becomes more thoroughly developed, and its 
principles more fully incorporated into the hearts and understandings of 
the people. It is evident, however, while these circumstances remain, 
they must operate unfavorably in making full returns to the State Com- 
missiover, or very accurate and methodical reports to the town. 

But obstacles however great should not discourage us. They ought 
rather to increase our diligence in making the best returns we can with the 
materials within ourreach. An imperfect report made in good faith is bet- 
terthan no report. If we cannot present what we like, we should not -fail 
to present the best we can. Indeed we would hail that feature of the law 
which makes it the duty ot the school committee to submit to the townan 
annual report of the public schools, as one of the brightest characteristics 
of the present organization of our free school system. It incites the officers 
who superintend the public schoo!s to a faithful discharge of their duty, 
and tends to awaken a general interest in behalf of the cause of popular 
education. It presents the people under salutary influences with just that 
kind of knowledge which they have an undoubted right to claim. It in- 
forms the tax payers who support these institutions how their money has 
been expended. 
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As the school years are successively terminated, and the town is called 
upon to replenish an exhausted eg, following queries ought to be 


satisfactorily answered to the public. How has the money been expended ? 
Has it fulfilled the intent of the law, and produced the greatest possible 
amount of good? What obstacles are standing in the way of the dieation 
and improvement of our public schools, and what means can be devised to 
remove these obstacles? The above inquiries very naturally suggest the 
following arrangement of subjects for present consideration. 


I. APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Il. Conpirion oF THE ScHOOLs. 
It{l. Derects AND SUGGEsTIONs roR IMPROVEMENT. 


I, APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 


The amount of appropriations for the support of public schools was 
greater the past year, both from the town and districts, than in any former 
year; and the sources from whence they were derived are as follows, 





Received from the state, F ‘ a F ¥ , ‘ $2175 33 
Raised by town tax, ‘ ‘ ‘ . . . ‘ . 2500 00 
Registry tax, ’ ; , ‘ ‘ get a . ‘ 616 83 

Total, $5292 16 


The town we believe gave no specific directions how the $2500 voted 
last year for the support of schools should be divided. The committee sup- 
posed, however, that the intention was to distribute it agreeably to the pro- 
visions of the law for the apportionment of the state’s money; hence one 
half of the above sum or $2644 80, (rejecting fractions) was equally divi- 
ded among thirty-five districts, giving $75 60 to each, and the other half 
was apportioned to the several districts according to the number of schol- 
ars in average attendance the preceding year, giving $1 74 toa scholar. 

In addition to this general appropriation, particular districts have raised 
by rate bills and by tax on the property for the support of schools, $1160 75 

Given by individuals, ee Ae ‘ ‘ . ; : ; 276 00 

Also raised chiefly by private donations for the establishment 
of libraries, 2. eae 

For school apparatus, Ces ee a eee 

The expenditures for the purpose of building and repairing school-houses 
are as follow. 


No. 9 has erected a new house, cost ‘ pada oo ae 
~— — 1 - a 7 : ‘ . ‘ : . 600 
oe 23 oe ai “ é Lai P x : : i 700 
” 30 “e oc e *. e : = , ‘ e 3000 
“ 36 “ec “é te “se “ ‘ ” ‘ " 700 
‘* 27 has voted for repairs, “tS plat ee ae 150 
** 18 has voted for repairs and lot, e 500 


se 


29 has raised by private subscriptionand expended for repairs, 95 
It appears that five new school houses’have been erected the past year 
at an aggregate expense of $5260, and three old ones have been repair 
or voted to be repaired at the expense of $745. 
The following is the summary of the expenditures for all school-purposes 
during the year: 


Averepetiom Krom the town and state, . pho $5292 16 
Raised by districts and individuals, ‘ : . ; ; 1435 75 
Donations for libraries and apparatus, . 1175 00 


Aggregate amount for building and repairing school houses, 6005 00 

Total, $13,907 91 
This is the sum expended in our town the past year for the express ob- 
ject of elevating the condition of our public schools—of advancing the cause 
of pomnlar education ; and if rightly applied the town is so much the richer, 
but if wrongly applied it is so much the poorer. How important, then, that 
the expenditure of such an amount have a judicious oversight in order to 
answer fully the high purposes for which it was intended. What a vast 
amount of good is capable of being effected by such a mighty engine of 
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power, ifproperly directed! On the contrary, how much evil may be pro- 
duced by neglect or wrong direction of such means. 


II. ConpiT1i0N oF THE ScHooLs. 


1. Boundaries of districts and location of school-houses.—T here are now 
thirty-four school districts instead of thirty-six as last year reported: dis- 
trict No. 20 having been dissolved, and Nos. 30 and 22 united. Such alter- 
ations have also been made in the lines of other districts as seemed best 
suited to the accommodation of the inhabitants. The boundaries of some 
of the districts have been more accurately defined without materially alter- 
ing their territorial limits, while all have been revised or rewritten, and re- 
turned to the townclerk for record. 

The location of school-houses is a subject of much importance, and has 
been one of perplexing consideration to the committee. And while they 
have endeavored to discharge their duty agreeably to the dictates of thei. 
best judgment, they have been unable in special cases to meet the wishes 
of all concerned, or even to satisfy themselves. 

It has sometimes been impossible to purchase land where the committee 
deemed a proper site fora school-house, and hence they have been obliged 
to accept locations they by no means preferred. And the committee would 
take this opportunity to say that if they have given cause of dissatisfaction 
either to i dividuals or to districts, in the location of school-houses, and the 
alteration of district boundaries, they feel justified in the belief that they 
have done the best they could. Whencalled uponto attend to these mat- 
ters, wherever any material change seemed necessary to be made, affect- 
ing districts collectively, or individuals, the committee have invariably 

ivén such districts an opportunity of a fair hearing, and have consulted the 
feelings and wishes of individuals thus aflected, and then acted, or endeav- 
pel to act with a conscientious regard to duty and the best good of the 
schools. 


2. Improvement in school-houses —The sentiment seems to be gaining 
ground that a good school-house is indispensable to a good school. As well 
may we expect that effects can be produced without causes, or ends at- 
tained without means, as that good schools can be had without their essen- 
tial prerequisites. It is true, a very poor school may be taught in a good 
school-house, and it is equally true that a very good school cannot be taught 
in a very poor school-house. There may be a great sacrifice of time and 
money in a good school-house by poor teachers and bad management, but 
the wisest and best of teachers, under the most judicious management, 
cannot wholly redeem the sacrifice in a bad school-house, and hence it is 
good policy as well as prudent economy for the districts to build good 
school-houses—to furnish suitable places for the schools, in order to receive 
the full benefit of the public appropriations, and we are happy to observe 
an increasing interest on the part of the districts to procure respectable 
houses, and to furnish such conveniences as are conducive to the health 
and comfort of the pupils, and the general improvement and good order of 
the scheol. 

The five new school-houses erected in our town the past year, at an 
average expense of $1200 each, aflord striking evidence that the business 
of improving our public schools is no longer a matter merely to be talked 
about, or an idle fancy existing only in the imagination, but that the great 
work of raising upon a sure bas’ the standard of common school education 
has really and earnest/y commen ed. 

The decided improvement in the number and condition of our school- 
houses, will clearly appear by reference to our last annual report. Out of 
thirty-six districts, twelve only were supplied with houses of their own, 
while nineteen districts were Sepundent upon school houses owned by pro- 

rietors, and five districts were entirely destitute of schoo!-houses of any 
find, having been obliged to keep their schools in shops, old dwelling- 
houses, and such places as they could procure for that purpose. At pres- 
ent the order of things seems somewhat reversed. It now appears from 
the preceding table that twenty districts are furnished with houses of their 
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ee thirteen by proprietors, and one district only is without a school- 
ouse. 

We have not only better school houses, but increasing pains seem to be 
taken to furnish them with those necessary fixtures which belong to every 
well regulated school. Several of the districts within the past year have 
supplied each of their schools with a clock, thermometer and hand bell, 
and in addition to these some districts have furnished globes and outline 
maps. Much better attention is given to those incidental arrangements 
hoe yo - essentially promote good morals and encourage habits of neatness 
and order. 

The houses last erected exhibit a manifest improvement in their style of 
architecture, and display a taste and neatness in their general appearance, 
highly creditable to the districts; and when fully completed we hope they 
will not be wanting in what every school-house in town ought to have—two 
separate yards for the boys and girls, neatly fenced, appropriately supplied 
with usual conveniences, and ornamented with shade trees. Some small 
arbors or summer houses tastefully arranged, where the yards are of suffi- 
cient extent to admit of it, would increase the expense but very little, 
while they would add very much to the beauty and pleasantness of the 
grounds Let the school be surrounded with pleasing objects of associa- 
tion. Every thing calculated to elevate the moral sentiments and to pro- 
mote refinement of taste and feeling, should not be deemed of trifling con- 
sideration. When the lawsof mind and the true principles upon which the 
development of our higher natures depend, are better understood, then 
will a!l those things be more duly appreciated which tend to induce happ 
influences, and to make the school as it were a delightful retreat for intel- 
lectual and moral culture. 


2. Number and grade of the schools —During the past year thirty-five 
school districts have been in operation, muintaining fifty-four different 
schools, including the summer and winter schools, which some of the dis- 
tricts have sustained where separate sets of scholars have attended. In 
these schools fifty-six different teachers have been employed, twenty-four 
males and thirty-two females 

The average length of school term for all the districts in town appears 
to be six and a quarter months, being about one-third of a month longer 
than the school term averaged the preceding year ; no school, according to 
returns having been kept Jess than four months. The money received 
from the town and state would support the schools on an average about 
four and a ha!f months; the rest bas been done by the districts, and by in- 
dividuals. Some of the districts have only expended the money received, 
while others have raised funds by rate bills, by tax on the property, and by 
the liberality of individuals or manufacturing companies, to sustain their 
schools from eight to twelve months in the year. 

The following districts, viz. Slatersville, Bernon, Lonsdale, Valley Falls, 
and Central Falls, have each maintained schools of different grades—a 
primary school for small children and a grammar school for older scholars ; 
and the same principle we would gladly see adopted and carried out in 
other districts. 

Where the schools are large, as a general thing it is much better to es- 
tablish schools of ditlerent grades than to divide districts, for such a plan 
would be productive of many advantages to the schools,— more system— 
better classification and better discipline. It is very important for the im- 
provement and best good of every school, that the pupils be arranged into 
proper classes, according to their respective attainments. It requires about 
the same time to hear a recitation of ove or two scholars as it would that 
of a class composed of ten or twelve, and if'a teacher understands his bu- 
siness, he can in the same time communicate the same amount of instruc- 
tion to each pupil of this class as he could to one scholar alone. Again, the 
smaller scholars require different management from the older ones,— ditfer- 
ent course of discipline and instruction. Rules and regulations ever so 
well adapte to one set of scholars may be ill suited in many respects to 
the wants of another, and hence as we cannot adopt different systems in 
the same school, so we cannot adopt any system so weil suited toa mixed 
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school. Furthermore, pupils of the same age and attainment are more 
likely to agree together, are less liable to hurt or trouble each other in their 

lays and exercises during intermissions, and the younger pupils are less 
fiable to imbibe improper habits from each other than {rom the bad exam- 
ples of older ones. ; pom 

On this principle we would recommend uniting small districts, when 
their situation would allow of it, for the purpose of grading and classifying 
theschools. The principal objection urged against this plan is the greater 
distance scholars have to travel, the inconvenience of small scholars getting 
to the school-house, and this, it must be confessed, is sometimes a serious 
one, yet in most cases it is believed the advantages of uniting the districts 
would far more than compensate the inconveniencies. Such districts 
would draw more money trom average attendance, would have all the ad- 
vantages of classification, and in short, would have a superior school at 
less expense. And it may be laid down as a general maxim that it is bet- 
ter for children to go a mile toa good school than half a mile to a poor one. 


4. Instruction and discipline of the schools.—Reasoning from the relation 
of cause and eflect, we should naturally expect, if the condition of the 
school-houses is improved, a corresponding degree of improvement would 
follow, in the discipline and instruction of the schools ; and our expectations 
have not been disappointed in this respect. We almost invariably find the 
best schools in the best school houses ; here the teacher puts forth his best 
exertions for the good of the school, and the pupils seem more happy. 
cheerful and interested in their studies. All asif by common consent, ap- 
pear willing co unite their efforts to improve the character of the school, 
and to render it worthy of the most enlightened provisions which have 
been made for its support. 

The means and yo are intimately connected. More has been done the 
past year than in any former year to advance the interests of the public 
schools. More money has been appropriated by the town and districts, 
and more has been expended in building and repairing school-houses. 
And if the means bave not been ineffectually applied, the public have a 
right to anticipate results decidedly beneficial. To the anxious inquiry 
then, have the results already indicated been “ dearly bought?” or do 
they fully warrant the expenditures which nave been made ? 

Speaking in general terms, it is believed we hazard nothing in saying 
that our schools have been better taught and better governed the past year 
than they have ever been before. That parrot-like repetition of words 
without meaning, seems to be giving place to more thorough and efficient 
modes of teaching. Scholars are more frequently taught the “ why” and 
“wherefore” of what they do, and are required to think and reason for 
themselves. 

Almost every branch of useful instruction introduced into our public 
schools is receiving more attention, and seems to be claiming a new and 
increasing interest ; and we are happy to observe that this is true ina spe- 
cial manner with reference to that important yet much neglected depart- 
ment of education, ‘‘ appropriate reading and speaking.” Nearly all our 
schools have attended more or less to the elementary sounds of the letters, 
to the first principles of articulation, and to some general rules and direc- 
tions as preparatory exercises in the art of reading and speaking, and the 
result is a decided improvement. There seems to be something like pirit 
and expression about taking the place of that dull, lifeless monotony which 

as so generally prevailed. In fact the exercise of reading in many of the 
public schools has hitherto been little more than a mere mechanical repe- 
— of words, as unmeaning to the reader as they were unimpressive to 

e hearer. 

Although the art of reading is justly deemed one of the highest aceom- 
myo te of the scholar, an absolutely essential qualification in the pub- 
i 


c speaker, and a highly useful attainment in every individual member of 


society, yet so small a place have the principles of “ appropriate reading 

and speaking” occupied in our systems of public school instruction, an 

even in some of our higher seminaries of learning, that we meet with very 

few good readers, who possess the power of expressing the feeling and 
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sentiment ofan authc.- in an intelligent and impressive manner. The late 
introduction of Russell’s series of Reading Books, accompanied by the au- 
thor’s Instructions at Teachers’ Institutes, has, we believe, done much to 
awaken an interest on the part of instructors to improve the method of 
teaching this important branch of education. And if the plans which have 
been successfully commenced be persevered in and properly carried out, 
we shall soon see in many of our schools a respectable number of compara- 
tively good readers. 

It is gratifying to observe the improvement aleo in discipline and govern- 
ment. ‘‘ The Rules and Regulations” adopted the last year by the com- 
mittee, have been very generally carried out, and have, as we believe, 
produced a most salutary effect upon the schools. Cases of obstinate dis- 
obedience have been very rare, and a much better and more uniform sys- 
tem of discipline generally prevails. Better order is observed; the school 
rooms are kept neater and cleaner, and more attention is given to those 
little habits which individually would be deemed trifling, perhaps, but taken 
together would constitute an important element in all well devised systems 
ofeducation. Better government is sustained with less severity or corpo- 
real punishment. 


5. Libraries.—Without reference to Sabbath-school libraries, there 
have been expended in the town during the past year about $1125 to sup- 
ly district libraries for general reading. This has been done principally 
y the manufacturing companies of Hamlet village, Slatersville, and Lons- 
dale. In the Hamiet district the sum of $125 has been expended through 
the agency of Mr. Wardwell, in the purchase ofa small but choice selection 
of books, to which all the people in the village have free access. 

In District No. 3, (Slatersville,) the sum of $500 has been raised and 
appropriated to establish a library, chiefly by the private liberality of 
Messrs. Slater, Lockwood and Chapman. This library is open to all by 
paying the trifling sum of one cent per week for each volume, if properly 
used and not kept longer than two weeks in the hands of the reader. The 
amount received in this way is to be appropriated exclusively for the sup- 
ply of new books. 

Lonsdale Company ( District No. 32,) have liberally raised the same sum, 
$500, which has and expended in the purchase of a library for the benefit 
of that village, with regulations similar to those of Slatersville.* 

The efforts made in these villages, as well as in other places where 
libraries have been established, to afford the people facilities for reading 
and general information, are highly creditable, and will prove as we trust 
of great utility. Just in proportion as we increase the means of useful 
knowledge, as the people have access to proper books, the tone and char- 
acter of society will be elevated. And it is hoped that other places destitute 
of libraries will follow the noble example of these until we shall see every 
village and every district in the tovn supplied with a choice selection of 
reading. It is by spreading general intelligence among the parents, and 
this alone, by which we can hope to secure their co-operation in carrying 
forward the great work of elevating the common schools. 

These libraries were selected and purchased by the Commissioner of 
Public Schools. 


6. Moral Education —Transcending in importance all other improve- 
ments there seems to be some hopeful changes in the moral condition of 
our schools. There is less profanity—leses coarse and vulgar language 
among the scholars, and more kindness and refinement of feeling towards 
each other. This may be ascribed in part, as we have intimated, to the 
improvement and bettered condition of the school-houses—to the generally 
increasing interest in the subject of common school education—to the more 
frequent visits which the schools have received from parents, trustees and 
strangers, and to the higher moral tone ofaction which govern our teach- 
ers. And we are happy to witness increasing attention to that all-impor- 
tant subject which involves the vital interests of our schools, and consti- 
tutes the basis upon which all must stand or fall. Nosystem of education 
wan be sound in principle which is not based upon the moral sentiments. 





* See Note on page 15. 
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Here lies the only platform upon which every enduring superstructure 
must rest. In order to develop the whole man to the greatest extent of his 
capabilities, and to poouses him to fulfill the highest purposes of his exist- 
ence, the physical, intellectual and moral training must go together in har- 
mony. While we are educating the head we must educate the heart,— 
while the intellect is duly nurtured, the higher principles of our nature 
must not be forgotten—while we are unfurling the sails, we must take care 
ofthe ballast. Upon the moral training of our youth every thing truly val- 
uable in their education depends, and for this training we are to look ina 
special manner to the teachers of our common schools. The teachers 
here stand as sentinels to give direction to the moral sentiments. May 
they duly consider the weight of their responsibility! It is not, however, 
the province of the instructor to teach religion in the popular sense of the 
term, or to teach sEcTARIANISM in any sense, but it is his high prerogative 
t» inculcate those virtues which dignify hunan nature and prepare man- 
kind for usefulness and for the right enjoyment of every earthly blissing. 


III. Derects AND SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT. 


1. District Returns.—The law makes it binding upon the districts to sub- 
mit annual returns of their respective schools to the town’s committee, in 
such manner and form as the committee or the State Commissioner shall 
prescribe, and the penalty for neglect of making such returns is a forfeiture 
of the school money the succeeding year ; hence it is important these re- 
turns be punctually made. 

The law also requires the school committee to make a report of their 
doings, and the condition of the public schools to the town, and also to the 
State Commissioner, within a certain time, before the town can draw ite 
share of school money from the state. Hence the necessity for the trus- 
tees to see that the returns are filled out and sent to the clerk of the school 
committee, in due season to enable them to make their report as the law 
requires ; this should be done by the first of May. 

It is furthermore very important that these returns be made out ina 
proper manner, as the school committee are dependent upon them for 
many facts and statistics which go forth in their report to the town and 
state; they should be filled out with care and accuracy, so that they can 
be relied upon. Some of these returns, we are sorry to say, have been 
very incomplete and imperfectly made out, which causes the school com- 
mittee much perplexity and trouble in preparing their report. 

The want of fulness and accuracy in many of the district returns, may 
be owing in part to the fact that some teachers have considered this as no 
part of their duty, and have carelessly left their registers at the close of 
the term for the trustees to decipher as well as they could, and to make 
out their returns from them. But the teacher who understands, or ought 
to understand his own language, and how the register has been kept, is the 
one to transcribe it, and should always consider it his duty to fill out or 
assist in filling out the returns, so farat least as they relate particularly to 
the register or to the school. 

Again we may observe that great care should be taken in keeping the 
registers, especially as regards the number of scholars and the average 
attendance. The law makes the proportion of school money to each dis- 
trict dependent in part upon the average number of scholars which attend- 
ed school the preceding year. Each scholar this year draws $1,74, and a 
variation then of a single scholar in the average attendance would make 
this difference in the amount of money drawn by that distriet. Hence a 
careful accuracy should be observed in estimating the average. There 
seems, however, to be a great deficiency from some cause in making re- 
turns of the average attendance of the scholars, and we believe some dis- 
tricts have not hitherto received their appropriate share of the public money 
in consequence of this irregularity. Several districts which have sustain- 
ed their schools from eight to twelve months in the year, have returned a 
less number of average attendance, with even a greater number of regis- 
tered scholars than some other districts which have continued their schools 
only four or five months, and consequently the districts in some instances 
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which have supported the longest school, have drawn the least money in 
proportion tothe number of scnolars. This may be sxyeenes from the Tact 
that in a manufacturing district where the school has been continued 
through the year, a part of the scholars only attended school the same 
term, while the others were employed in the mills, and the next term they 
would exchange, thus giving all an_opportunity of five or six months 
schooling in the course of the year. Now ifthe average be made for the 
year, or the whole time the school keeps, it would be much less when differ- 
ent sets of scholars attend different terms, than it would be if the same 
school had kept half the time with a general attendance ; and hence sucha 
school would draw more money by keeping four months in the year than it 
would by keeping twelve months. It would be poor encouragement, then, 
for a district to raise funds to continue the school, if by so doing it received 
less money from the town. 

There should be adopted, if possible, some general rule in averaging the 
attendance, which would produce something like equality among the 
districts throughout the town. The registers are designed to keep every 
half day’s attendance, and at the close of the term, the number of halfdays 
all the scholars attended should be added up and divided by the number of 
half days in the term,—the result is the average attendance for that term. 
This rule should be observed in all the districts where one school is taught 
four or five months only, with a general attendance. But in manufactur- 
ing districts, where different sets of scholars attend school in different 
parte of the year, and in those districts also where a winter school is kept 
or large scholars, and a summer school for small children, the following 
rule may be used: Find the average as befure for the winter term, and 
to this add the average for rouR MONTHS more of all the new names regis- 
tered after the first term. 


Attendance.—It appears from district returns that the whole number of 
scholars registered in the town is 2012, while the average attendance or 
the average number which has received four months schooling, is only 
1577, making a difference between the average and registered number, of 
435. Although there has been a manifest improvementin this respect, the 
average attendance being far greater the last year in proportion to the 
whole number registered, than it was the preceding year, still the want of 
punctuality in attendance is a serious evil, and one that demands united 
effort to remedy. 

The intent and spirit of the law is, that every individual in community, 
from the richest to the poorest, should enjoy the privileges and blessings 
ofa good common school education, or at least such an education as four 
months instruction would give, and so long as universal education contri- 
butes to private and public good, and the law makes ample provision at the 
public expense, to carry out this object, it is the duty of every one to ac- 
cept the advantages of the public gi But it seems that about one-fourth 
part of the children registered in the town, have virtually rejected the pro- 
visions of the law, by neglecting to attend the public schools, and thus de- 
prived themselves of all the benefits intended b these institutions. The 
same number of schools, the same number of teachers, and the same amount 
of appropriations, would educate the two thousand children whose names 
are registered, equally as well as the fifteen hundred which have actually 
attended the schools and received four months schooling. T'hus between 
four and five hundred children within the borders of our own town, are 
growing up in ignorance and vice, shedding an unhappy influence upon 
the morals of society, and defeating the primary object of the public ap- 
iations, while at the same time the law has libera ly provided for 
these as well as for others. 

But the evil does not stop here. Those who do not attend school punc- 
tually, not only deprive themselves of the advantages of instruction, but 
they injure the school, and consequently deprive others of its advantages. 
The irregularity in the attendance of five hundred scholars would materi- 
ally injure the progress and improvement of five hundred more that punc- 
ally attended. Every teacher well knows what confusion is produced in 
the classes—what perplexity to himself and general injury to the school, 
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are caused by irregular attendance. The means of instruction have been 
held out but not accepted. Money has been expended—school-houses 
have been erected, teachers placed in them, and the doors opened to receive 
the scholars, but they have not come in. Every thing has, apparently 
been done that could be done, but to take the chithren by the hand an 

lead them to the school-house, yet the precious gift thus freely proffered 
has been rejected, and our schools are suffering the pernicious consequen- 
ces. And the question now arises, how shall this evil be remedied? Per- 
haps coercive legislation would not be the most prudent or efficient means 
of accomplishing this object. 

The law has already doneas much as would probably be judicious to do 
by making the amount of money to each district depend in part upon the 
average attendance, not only with a view of holding out 21 inducement for 
all the sch. ars of a proper age to enter the school, but to encourage, if 
possible, a regular and punctual attendance atterward. What remains 
then to be done to remove the difficulty, must be mainly done by the ef 
cient co-operation of the parents We believe the matter needs only to be 

enerally.understood to insure united effort. Let every parent remember 
ata single day’s absence of a scholar from school, involves a train of evils 


far more injurious in their consequences than the mere privation of a week’s 
instruction. 


Ventilation.— Although, as we have seen, much has been done to improve 
the condition of our school-houses, yet they are by no means what they 
ought to be ; and much may be said as to the manner and necessity of re- 

iring old houses and completing new ones, in order to render them com- 
ortable and convenient, and to carry out those plans best calculated to 
promote the moral and physical well-being of the rising generation. But 
the proper limits of our report necessarily exclude variety of detail. One 
thing, however, in this connection, is of such vast importance to the best 
interests of our schools, that we hope to be indulged in giving it some con- 
sideration. We refer to the necessity of supplying the school rooms with 
pure air for the children to breathe. 

The subject of ventilation has indeed claimed some attention, in the con 
struction of the new school-houses in our town, but the means employed 
have been very inadequate to the purpose, and have clearly evinced that 
the importance of pure air, and the most efficient arrangement for supply- 
ing it, have not been well understood or duly appreciated. A small aperture 
is usually made in the ceiling, designedly for the bad air to pass off, but 
without any communication through the roof or gable for the final escape 
of this air, and hence it is forced down through the same aperture in 
streams of cold air, and often directly upon some of the children’s heads, to 
their inconvenience and injury ; while at the same time there is no means 
of supplying fresh air, except through the ordinary doors and windows, 
which are generally closed tightly, with the exception of a few minutes’ 
recess. Here forty, fifty, ora hundred scholars are confined, with the idea 
of perfect safety ifthere are one or two small holesin the upper part of the 
room, merely to admit the air into the attic, as if the garret had some 
magic influence upon the vitiated atmosphere, which after being there 
awhile would return perfectly purified and fitted to undergo again the pro- 
cess of respiration. It is evident, however, that such arrangements, to say 
the least, must be very imperfect, and sometimes positively injurious, espe- 
cially when these apertures are so placed that the scholars are exposed 
to a descending current of cold air. 

here are some essential conditions depending upon scientific principles, 
which must be observed in all r vedo ty and efficient arrangements for 
ventilation. Two principal communications must be had directly with the 
external atmosphere, one inthe reof or upper part of the building, for the 
egress ofimpure air ; the other through the floor or lower part of the room, 
for the ingress of fresh air. Various plans have been devised for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing this object in the best and most economical way, but 
one of the most simple and scientific is that contrived by Mr. Emerson, of 
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Boston.* His apparatus consists mainly of an ‘‘ Ejector,” which, as the 
name implies, is Gesigned to conduct away or expel the impure air, and an 
‘* Injector,” which is designed to supply fresh air ; the Injector being con- 
nected by a simple arrangement with the stove or heating apparatus, in 
order to warm the fresh air as it is throwninto the room.f A very simple 
and efficacious contrivance for the escape of bad air is merely to have the 
aperture in the ceiling open into a large pipe connected with the chimney ; 
the warm air ascending the chimney would induce an ascending current 
in the pipe, and thus the vitiated air would be drawn or forced up the pipe, 
while a_stream of cold air would be prevented from descending into the 
room. But it is not our purpose to discuss the best mode of ventilation, 
- much as to enforce the necessity of it, and the consequences of its neg- 
ect 

It is well known that air is in some degree absolutely essential to animal 
life,—that our very existence is every moment dependent upon it, and that 
the continuation of this existence for any length of time in a healthy state, 
depends not merely upon the presence of air, but upon a continual supply of 
a certain kind and a certain quantity in a given time. This fact may be 
easily proved by confining a small animal, as a mouse, in a tight vessel 
containing two or three quarts of air; in a short time he shows signs of 
uneasiness and distress, pants for breath, and finally in a few hours is found 
dead, So if our children be shut up in a tight room and compelled to 
breathe the same air over several times, a very few hours would termin- 
ate their existence. 

In order to properly consider the vast importance of this subject, it must 
be remembered that atmospheric air, in its natural state, and when best 
suited to healthy respiration, is primarily composed of two distinct princi- 
ples, called by the chemists oxygen and nitrogen gases, mixed in the pro- 
portions of about twenty parts of oxygen to eighty of nitrogen, with a very 
small quantity of carbonic acid gas,—that the oxygen, while it constitutes 
bat one-fifth part of the whole, is the life-giving otal lb prenerving rinciple, 
while the office of the nitrogen, whose office seems to be merely to dilute and 
modify the oxygen, producing a mixture of proper strength and quality for 
healthy respiration. This is the constitution of the air when received into 
the lungs, but there it undergoes a material change in its nature, nearly 
one-half or from eight to nine per cent. of the oxygen has disappeared, and 
its place has been supplied by an equal quantity sl caduanle acid gas, which 
is a most deadly poison. The effect then produced upon the air by breath- 
ing is the consumption of a portion of its vital property and the production 
of a fatal poison,—hence air after having once passed through the lungs, 
is unfit to support animal life, and should never be breathed over a second 
time, if we wish to preserve health. 

These facts should be known to every individual, and should be deeply 
impressed upan the mind of every teacher and parent in the land. The 
extent of the impurity of the air consequent upon respiration, and the time 
required to consume the oxygen in a given quantity, may be subject to 
rigid calculation ;§ and the importance of the subject as connected with the 
management of our public schools is the only apology for here presenting 
one or two illustrations. 

It is found by careful experiment that an individual breathes from four- 
teen to twenty times in a minute, and inhales at each inspiration from fif- 
teen to forty cubic inches of air, varying in different individuals and in the 
same individual at different times. But it may perhaps be safely stated as 
the basis of our calculations, that pupils of the age usually attending our 
public schools, upon an average breathe twenty times in a minute, and in- 











* See Patent Office Reports for 1847, page 42. 

t For a full description of this apparatus, and the mode of its application, see Report of the 
Schoo) Committee of Boston, 1848, re-published in the second volume of the Journal of the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, and in Barnard’s School Architecture. 

t See an excellent Essay on this subject in Mr. Barnard’s Report on the Public Schools of this 
State, for 1845. 
§ See Dr. Combe’s Principles of Physiology applied to bealth. 
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hale seventeen cubic inches of air at each inspiration. Hence it appears 
that no less than 340 cubic inches are necessary to support the respiration 
ofasingle pupil for the space of one minute, and forty pupils, which may be 
considered about™the average number in our schools, would in the same 
time require 13,600 cubic inches, or nearly eight cubic feet. Now let us 
suppose the school room to be twenty feet square, and nine feet studded in 
the clear, it would contain 3600 cubic feet, and if, as we have just seen, 
eight cubic feet of air be consumed in one minute, by forty pupils, 3600 feet 
would be consumed in 450 minutes, or seven anda half hours. Hence if 
forty pupils should be confined in a room of the above dimensions, perfectly 
tight, without any means of venti/ation, they would all be peap in seven 
hours and a half; and consequently, by a plain deduction of logic, half 
dea in three hours and a quarter, about the usual time scholars are con- 
fined in our public schools each half day. But fortunately, however, our 
rules enjoin a recess of ten or fifteen minutes, about the middle of this in- 
terval, when the doors are open and the scholars permitted to breathe a 
little wholesome air in the open element, while some of the poisonous vapor 
escapes from the room. Although these conclusions, it must be allowed, 
are somewhat lndicrous, yet they are no less startling in their consequen- 
ces, when it is found by strict investigation, that with certain limitations, 
they are literally true. If all the p ipils were not literally dead in seven 
hours and a half, they would be breathing a deadly atmosphere, which 
would absolutely extinguish life ina very short time; and if they are not 
half dead, in three and a half hours, they would be receiving a positive in- 
jury to their health and constitution, which may cut short their existence 
destroy a great portion of their usefulness and happiness in life, and 
consequently they may be said /iterally so to live but half a life. 

In the natural process of respiration, besides the changes above descri- 
bed, the air becomes warmed and saturated with watery vapor, and when 
expelled from the lungs is specifically lighter than the surrounding air, and 
consequently rises like smoke or steam. Hence we observe a most beau- 
tiful provision of nature to prevent the air being drawn back again into the 
lungs ; now let us see for a moment how far children are permitted to en- 
joy the benefit of this provision. 

Suppose forty pupils seated ina school room of the above dimensions, 
each pupil breathing at the rate of twenty times a minute, and inhaling 
seventeen cubic inches of air at each inspiration; they all would throw 
out from their lungs in the space of one minute, eight cubic feet of impure 
and poisonous gas, which would immediately rise to the upper part of the 
room, and if there is no chance of escape through the ceiling, it there re- 
mains hovering about like a living thing, as if conscious of undue confine- 
ment, seeking liberty. In another minute eight cubic feet more is added to 
that, and so on; thusin a very short time all the u per part of the room is 
filled with bad air, portions of which willbe forced down where the scholars 
sit, and become mingled with the whole atmosphere of the room ; so that 
in the course of twenty or thirty minutes the pupils are compelled, and cru- 
elly so, to breathe over the same air that has once pace through their 
lungs. While laboring like dutiful children to perform the task assigned 
them, and toiling with anxiety to progress in the highway of knowledge, 
they have nothing better to sustain life and keep up their energies than a 
poisonous atmosphere: like criminals compelled to work hard, with scanty 
rations, and of a very bad quality. 

Should we be presented with a draught of putrid water from the stag- 
nant pool te quench our thirst, so long as we are surrounded by numerous 
crystal fountains from the bountiful gifts of nature, we should turn from it 
with contempt and disgust. And with no less disgust should we shun a 
polluted atmosphere, could we see those poisonous and disgusting particles 
of gas which are floating about in the air, and whieh we are often com- 
‘se led to breathe without knowing it. Putrid water or putrid food would 

eno less deleterious to the health and constitution, when taken into the 
stomach, than putrid air when taken into the lungs. The only diflerence 
is, we can see and taste the one, while our senses do not detect the other; 
so much more important to carefully exercise reason and judgment ip 
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guarding against an evil our senses fail to discover. How many thou- 
sands of persons, young and old, both in our school rooms and public as- 
semblies, have been doomed to breathe an impure and tainted atmosphere, 
without a suspicion that any thing was wrong until its evil effects were 
experienced in the form of lanereer, faintness, headache, and a variety of 
other unpleasant sensations, and still, perhaps, not suspecting the true 
cause, until a continued repetition of the evil has made sad inroads upon 
their health and constitution. 

W hat teacher, when confined in the corrupted air of a small, low studded, 
ill ventilated school room, has net experienced the evil effects of such air, 
by the dull, languid, sleepy appearance of his scholars? And who has not 

served that these effects are greater just before recess, and less in the 
forenoon than in the afternoon? In the latter part ofthe day, after fifty or 
sixty pairs of lungs have been acting upon the air of the room for six or 
seven hours; it is then in its maximum state of impurity. And ~ a 
teacher knows by sad experience, how restless and uneasy the pupils be- 
come at such times, how difficult it is to preserve order, and how much 
more difficult to fix the attention of the pupils, and make them com- 

rehend their studies. How many blows and severe beatings have been 
inflicted for idleness and stupidity, while a little pure air would have aroused 
that energy and activity mans the rod failed to do. 

Ifsuch be the effect of breathing bad air for a few hours only, what will 
be the consequences when this experiment is repeated from day to day, for 
weeks, and months, and even years. The next generation wil grow up a 
weak, feeble, sickly, puny race. That hardy, robust and healthy constitu- 
tion, which characterized our forefathers, and which so admirably fitted 
them for those toils and hardships which they endured for our. sake, will no 
jonger be known among their posterity. 

he all-wise andbenevolent Crenter has provided abundant means in the 
established laws of nature for the purification of the atmosphere and the 
preservation of health, and so long as we comply with the necessary con- 
ditions of these laws, a healthy constitution is the result. But we have 
disobeyed these laws, and are now suffering the penalty of their violation. 
The artificial contrivances of civilized life, guided by false notions of re- 
finement and the dictates of anunsound philosophy, have grossly pervert- 
ed the simple principles of nature in this primary condition of one of the 
richest blessings we are permitted to enjoy. e have taken much pains 
to furnish ourselves with many of those outward conveniences and com- 
forts of life which tend to subserve earthly happiness, but at the same time 
have forgotten to conform to those paysicaL laws upon which the health 
and continuation of human life and human happiness ultimately depend. 

We believe the evils arising from inattention to the subject of proper 
ventilation, and the necessity of purity of atmosphere for healthy respira- 
tion, has already produced shesslag effects upon the physical constitution 
of our race. Breathing bad air tends directly to destroy the healthy action 
of the blood—produces general debility—weakens the lungs in a special 
manner, and renders them more susceptible of disease. This is truly an 
arch destroyer which has been chiefly instrumental in undermining the 
health and constitution of the fairest portions of our land, and is now 
sowing broad-cast the seeds of pulmonary consumption, which annually 
onmpe its thousands of our brightest youth to an untimely grave. 

The propriety of making appropriations for the support of free schools, 
has long since ceased to be doubted, in a republican government, where 
the safety, remey and happiness of a country depend upon the virtue 
and general intelligence of the people, and where every man is endowed 
with the privileges of a man as recognized by the laws of his country, and 


is allowed to exert his influence upon government through the medium of 


the ballot-box. Where every man can come to the polls, as each of you, 
fellow citizens, can do here to-day, with no power to dictate him, save his 
own conscience and the solemn convictions of duty, it needs no argument to 
show tnat general knowledge must be the polar star ofnational security. 
The query then is, not whether any appropriations shall be made, but what 
amount it is expedient to make under present circumstances, for the sup- 
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port of public instruction. This question, gentlemen, you are about to de- 
cide in view of your own individual interests and of the town. And let it be 
remembered that the only pledge of security for our sacred liberties and the 
perpetuity of our honored institutions, is the sustaining power of a univer- 
salextension of knowledge and virtue—that the illuminating beams ofthese 
essential elements of our nation’s glory and prosperity can only be diffused 
through the medium of common schools. These are emphatically the in- 
stitutions of the peop’e ; let the people guard them and they will guard the 
people ; and finally, may all the public appropriations be so applied in ex- i 
tending the light of mental and moral excellence through the land, that a 
the inestimable blessings of our civil and religious institutions, the precious 
inheritance of our forefathers, shall be transmitted unimpaired to posterity ! 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
In behalf of the Committee. 


JAMES BUSHEE, Clerk. 
Smithfield, June 5; 1848. 


School Committee for 1847-48, Charles Hyde, James Bushee, Ahaz 
Mowry. 





Note. Extract from a communication received from the Librarian, 
(Rev. C. W. Hewes,) of the Lonsdale Atheneum. 


“The whole number of volumes purchased by Mr. Barnard, Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, for our Library, is one thousand, to which have 
been added several volumes by donation. Our library was opened on the 
18th of December, 1847, and the average number of volumes issued each 
week is eighty-five, and the whole amount taken for the use of the books 
(one cent per week,) after April 1, 1848, was $25, and after this date, 
September |, is $52. The books most called for are Voyages and Travels, 
American Biography, and American and French Histories. The works 
on Natural History, Chemistry, Domestic Economy, Manufactures and 
Trades are well read. Every day illustrates the wisdom of Mr. Barnard’s 
selection in general, and especially in purchasing many books adapted to 
juvenile reading, and thus creating a taste and the habit of reading in the 
young. The books are treated better than we dared to hope—not a book 
has been lost—and it has been necessary in but one instance to impose a 
fine for damage. Our bill for repairs has not exceeded three dollars. 

Our best hopes in reference to the Library, in every particular, have 
been more than realized, and the apparent improvement in the tastes and 
habits of this people is a complete justification of the munificent ($500) ex- 
penditure on the part of the Lonsdale Company in providing so judiciously 
selected library.” 











GLOCESTER. 


Report or Scuoot Commirree ror 1847. 


The School Committee present the following Annual Report: 


Soon after their appointment, oe Committee met, and organized by the 
choice of O. F. Otis, Chairman, and J. 8. Tourtellot, Secretary ; the latter 
afterwards resigned, and H. W. Aldrich was chosen to fill his place. 

During the past year, the Committee have held sixteen meetings for the 
examination of teachers, and the transaction of other business relating to 
the schools. With few exceptions, they have visited each school twice 
during the winter term.* 


They have examined 17 applicants for schools, 16 of whom have been 
approved. 


The following table shows some important facts in relation to the distri- 
bution of the public p money. 
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1 | Evans, - - - - - - - | 16 | 12 | 41,86 44,500 | 2,60 9 
2 | Olney, - : - - - - - | 12 9 | 39,20 39,500 | 3,27 | 10 
3 | Spring Brook, - - - - - - | 57 | 33 | 60,62 76,000 | 1,06) 7 
4 | South Chepachet, - - - - - 47 | 29 | 56,96 68,000 | 1,21 8 
5 | North Chepachet, - - - - - | 43 | 32 | 59,10 | 101.000 | 1,37 6 
6 | Pine Orchard, - - - - - 38 | 25 | 53,41 56,500 | 1,40 9 
7 | Clarkville, - - - - - - | 24) 15 | 43,53 35,500 | 1,85 | 12 
8 | Arnold, - - - . - - | 27 | 16 | 46,41 37,500 | 1,68 | 12 
9 | Wilder, - - - - - - - 18 | 12 | 42,09 33,000 | 2.34 }13 
12 | Jefferson, - - - - - - 26 | 21 | 57,40 61,500 2,21 9 
13 | Harmony, - - - - - - 33 34 | 62,69 88,500 | 1,64) 7 
i Cemm, - - © + «© = 34 | 27 | 59,17 | 86,000 | 1,74] 7 
15| Brown, - - - - = = = | 29 | 18 | 48,07} 39,500 | 1,65 | 19 
16|Trapp,- - - - + = - | 31} 20 | 50,00} 64,500 | 1,61] 8 
17 | Sweet, - - - - - - - 14 | 7 | 38,67 28,000 | 2,76 | 14 
Sr ee ee ee ee ec 18 | 4 | 43,64 | 37,500 | 2.42 | 12 
19 | Mount Hygeia, - - - - - - 8 | 5 | 20.23 | 23,000 | 2.53] 9 
481 {329° 1828, 55 | 9 











* The Committee have spent 484 hours in meetings of business, examination of teachers, and 
visiting schools, which, at $1.00 per day of 10 hours each, would amount to $48.40. They have 
travelled over 280 miles, which, at twelve and a half cents per mile, would amount to $17.25, 
although in most cases, they have walked to the several schools when visiting them. 
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The whole amount of money received for school purposes for the year 
1845-6, was $828.59 ; of which $548.59 was derived from the State, >2.00 
from town, and $80 from registry tax. By provision of the school act, one 
half the State and registry, with the whole of town money, was divided 
equally among the districts, and the other half according to the average 
attendance of the scholors. 

It appears from this table, that if the whole amount of public money was 
equally distributed among the 4-1 scholars, each would receive $1.72. 
divided according to the valuation of property in each district, there would 
be a dividend of nine cents on $100. But, divided as it actually is, District 
No. 2, having the greatest number of registered scholars, has $1.06 toa 
scholar, and No. 2, with the smallest number, #3.27; or, by the return of 
1844-5, (seven scholars, ) it would have £5.50. 

Conprrion or Scuooits.—T he attendance in some of the schools has been 
very regular, and the result has been order, spirit, and progress; while in 
other schools there has been great irregularity, and a consequent indifler- 
ence to study on the part of the pupils, besides a waste of time and money. 
Want of improvement may almost always be traced to great irregularity. 
It is evident that the success of every school depends in a great measure 
upon the regular attendance of its scholars. Good school-houses and good 
teachers may be poeeanen: but there will be no real progress unless there 
is punctual attendance ; and as half of the State money is divided according 
to the average, a constant attendance secures a greater amount of the pub- 
lic money. For instance, the average attendance in No. 13, in 1845-6, was 
34 greater than that of any other district, and the amount of money received 
was greater, while the number of scholars registered was 19 less than in 
No. 3. The average of the same district the following winter being only 
25, there will be a loss of money nearly equal to the cost of one month’s in- 
struction. This is true of any other district in similar circumstances. 

Booxs.—The Committee, acting in accordance with the School Act, 
Sec. V. I] 9, and with the advice of the State Commissioner, recommended 
anew system of books to be used in the schools. In the opinion of all who 
have examined, a change was much needed. The readiness with which 
the parents of the several districts have furnished these books for their 
children, has been not only gratifying to the friends of education, but has 
aided greatly in waking up an interest in the schools. In most of the 
schools a very decided improvement has been made in all the branches 
taught, and especially in reading and arithmetic. The newness and novelty 
of the exccllent series of reading-books adopted, has awakened an unusual 
interest in the subject of reading, and much assisted the teacher in this im- 

rtant branch of education. Colburn’s Arithmetic, in the opinion of the 

st judges, is superior toany other mental work, and imparts a knowledge 
of figures and discipline of mind, to be derived from no other source. Great 
proficiency has been made in this branch during the past winter. 

Scuoo.-Hovsrs.—T he houses in several of the districts are quite deficient 
in the matter of convenience and attraction. This is unfavorable to the 
cause of common school education. A comfortable and spacious school- 


room has a most important bearing upon the health and mental culture of 


children. The location, structure, and internal arrangement of school- 
houses should be as pleasant and convenient as the districts are able to 
make them, and not, as in some instances, present a prison-like appearance 
to the child. The Committee are happy to report an improvement in sev- 
eral districts. The Pine Orchard school-house has been neatly and con- 
veniently re-modelled, at an expense of about $175. Theezcellent progress 
of the scholars in this school is one of the good results. Clarksville district 
have erected a conveniently and neatly finished house, on a pleasant site, 
at an expense of $350. Much credit is due this district in leading off so 
nobly in the matter of new school-houses. Nos, 3, 4, and 5, in Chepachet, 
have united in building a large two-story house, with three compartments, 
to accommodate a gradation of schools, and voted to raise $2500 on the 
taxable property for that purpose. By this means, the system of common 
school education will be more thoroughly carried out. W ith proper teach- 
ers, supervision, and support, this schosl will not be inferior to those of the 
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same character in Providence. This house, combining all the attractions 
and conveniences of modern school-house architecture, reflects much credit 
upon the districts, and will be an honor to the town. It is hoped that this 
noble spirit for improvement of school-houses will be imitated by all the 
other districts, which will speak much for the liberality of our citizens. 

ALTERING Dhermore.—The Committee found, upon inquiry, that a dif- 
ferent arrangement of the districts was necessary for a more successful 
operation of the schools. Accordingly they have made such alterations as 
in their judgment seemed most conducive to this object. Of course, it was 
not possible to make every man’s farm a school district, or every house a 
school-room ; nor could they, by any arrangement, satisiy every person in 
each district. But if every individual prediomes has not béen gratified, 
they have, at least, endeavored to promote the greatest good of all the 
schools. When the State Commissioner visited this town to ascertain the 
condition of its schools, he at once remarked, ‘“ There are too many dis- 
tricts for the best interests of education.” This fact is obvious to every 
impartial observer. With these views, the Committee have made the four 
following important changes: 

1. The Steere and Winsor districts, (Nos. 10 and 11,) registering in 1846, 
one fourteen, the other seven scholars, have been dissolved; a small por- 
tion of them added to Nos. 14 and 17, and the remainder to No. 16, thereby 
giving that district thirty or more scholars. The reason of this change 
appears in the fact that No. 16 has no school-house, and the houses in Nos. 
10 and 11 cannot be approved for school purposes. Now the new district 
is able to erect a house within a convenient distance of all the scholars, and 
give them a good elementary education. 

2. Districts No. 1, with twelve scholars, and No. 2, with sixteen scholars, 
were next united, which seemed necessary, as No. 1 had no house, and the 
house in No. 2 was not suitable for the best interest of education. Neither 
of these districts alone could without difficulty maintain a school enrages | 
to law, but united they are able to build a neat and convenient house, an 
sustain a good school. Why should these twenty-eight scholars have two 
teachers, at an expense of $50 per month, when one can do the same work 
just as thoroughly for $25 per month? If these districts be not united, 
why may not Pine Orchard, with thirty-six scholars, be divided into two 
districts, and demand two teachers? or the Harmony, with thirty-eight 
scholars, especially when many of the scholars are as far from their school 
as any in the new districts ? 

3. Districts No. 9, with eighteen scholars, and No. 17, with seven schol- 
ars, have been united. No. 9 had a school-house in good repair. The ob- 
jection to the union on this accdunt was not valid in the minds of the Com- 
mittee, as the owners of the house can dipose of it, and use the avails in 

aying their proportion of the cost of a new one. This has been done by 

os. 3 and 4. The Foster part of No. 9 receives no part of the public 
money from that town for the support of the school, and it was thought 
best that the part belonging to this town should be united with No. 17, and 
thus have the means within themselves of building a house and keeping up 
a school. If the great distance of some of the families is a serious objec- 
tion, the Harmony, Jefferson, Clarkville, and Pine Orchard districts can 
urge the same. Those who walk one and a half or two miles, have often 
more ounegy and vigor of mind, and make greater progress in their studies. 

4. A small portion of No. 14 was annexed to Nos. 3 and 4, and the re- 
maining part united with No. 18, thus making a new district of aa 4 schol- 
ars. In these districts are houses which are private property. To these 
the same remark will apply as to that in No. 9. This change seemed im- 
portant, because No. 18 had not scholars sufficient (there being but fifteen 
registered, ) to maintain a separate school. This union puts all in possess- 
ion of a good education. ; 

By the present arrangement of districts, there are five on the south side 
of the town, five on the north, and four in the interior. There will bea 
saving of five school-houses, to be built, and kept in repair and warmed 
during the winter term, which in ten years would acount to $2000. The 
schools now need fourteen teachers, where before there were nineteen. 
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This reduction of the number of districts will give those that remain $250, 
thus gaining in each year nearly one month school to each district. This 
also increases the ability to maintain good schools. Those who have the 

eatest amount of means, have the least amount of — money, as was 
cesigned they should have; while those of the smallest means have the 
largest share. 

If any feel themselves aggrieved by what has been done, they have the 
right of appeal to the State Commissioner. If injustice has been done to 
the cause of education, that public officer will rectify it when the facts are 
laid before him. 

It has been said these changes were made to benefit the village at the 
expense of the out-districts. Can any one say this with all the facts in this 
report before him? Do not the tables, which have been prepared from 
authentic sources, prove this charge to be wholly without foundation? If 
District No. 5, with less than $60 of public money, can invest $990 in a new 
school-house, ad raise nearly $400 to sustain a school through the year, 
why may not any other district, with the same amount of means, have the 
same amount of school if they choose? District No. 3 has, with #60 free 
money, and its own resources, sustained a male teacher for the last three 
years. May not other districts, with equal means, do the same? If dis- 
tricts are not disposed to pay for any school beyond the free money, whose 
is the fault? This new arrangement of districts increases the amount of 
public money to each, though it does not give each the same amount of 
property, or the same number of scholars. This is not possible with the 


present situation wba + ny yulation. An approximation to a perfect equality * 
y 


is all that can reasonably be expected. ‘The Committee feel confident that 
with ‘a united and hearty co-operation of the several districts, these changes 
will tend greatly to elevate the condition of all the schools in the town, and 
will doubtless make them equal to any of the country schools in the State. 

Believing that education in the highest sense is one of the greatest bless- 
ings that can be conferred upon the rising generation, the Committee have 
labored steadily and perseveringly to promote this object. They have en- 
deavored, as they were able, to lay deep and solid its foundations, and rear 
up a noble superstructure. In doing this they did not expect to escape 
censure, or secure the good will of all. But if their efforts have given a 
new impulse to this cause, and shall be appreciated by the friends of edu- 
cation, they will feel themselves amply rewarded. As the success of our 
schools depends in a great measure upon an enlightened and liberal public 
sentiment, they would help to form that sentiment by spreading out before 
their fellow citizens the facts collected and considerations offered in this 
Report, hoping that they will be read and pondered by all who desire the 
well being of society. ; 

The following table shows the present arrangement of districts, with 
their scholars and valuation : 


1. Harmony, - - - - . 37 25 92,000 
2 Evans, - - - : - - 3st 24 84,000 
3- Spring Brook, - - - - 43 32 82,000 
4. South Chepachet, - - - - 3 24 74,000 
5. North Chepachet, - - : 55 48 102,500 
6. Pine Orchard, - - - - 41 25 56,500 
7. Clarkville, - : - ee sae. 22 35,500 
8. Arnold, - - - - - - 34 19 37,000 
9. Star, - - . - - - 24 16 61,500 
10. Trapp, - Pan ek BE 20 64,500 
11. Brown, - - . - - 23 19 39,500 
12. Central, - - - : - 4i 30 108,500 
13. jefferson, - - - - : 28 23 61,500 
14. Mount Hygeia,_ - - - - il 8 23,000 


The Committee would recommend the same division of public money as 
heretofore: one half of State and oop dm a4 according to average at- 
tendance, and the remainder, with that raised by town, equally among the 
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districts. This gives the smaller and weaker districts the means of sus- 
taining their free schools nearly as long as the larger and richer districts. 
If six cents on $100 of valuation is raised by the town, in addition to that 
received {rom the State, all the schools can be kept five or six months in a 
year, without each separate district taxing themselves. This would be a 
ess amount than has been raised in some previous years. If it is not raised 
by the town, some of the weaker districts may not have a majority in favor 
of taxing themselves, and their children will not be as well educated as 
those districts that will have echools. 

Orin F. Otis, Jesse P. Ballou, Harrs W. Aldrich, Alvin A. Meader 
Gridley Burnham, George Olney. 

Grocester, May 25, 1846. 


Extracts from Report of the School Committee for the year 1847-8. 
Tue amount of money for the support of public schools for the year end- 
ing June 1848, isas follows: — 
eceived from State appropriation, . . : ’ ; $517 01 


Town ‘ , " ‘ - « 20000 
= “Registry tax, rnd dd wigs: tb os sae Wil 118 76 
Whole amount for the year, . . $825 77 


This sum has been divided according to law, among the several districts, 
as the table willshow. The number of children registered during the year 
has been 485; so that each child receives $1 75. 

The following table will show the average attendance of the past year, 
which is the basis of this year's appropriation, the equal division of the 
money, and the division according to average total valuation of property : 




















No. "Name. JAv. Alten. EB. div'n. | Av. div.{ Total. | Valuation property. 
Recoa Ts sal 
1 Harmony, yr 35,18) ae $62,1 1 os8.085 
2 Evans, 24,54, 38,16) 23,51 ) 1,67) ,000 
3E. Chepatchet, 29,80 s516 28,55} 66,71) 82,000 
4'S. Chepatchet, 14,90' 38,16) 14,27) 52,43) 74,000 
5.N. Chepatchet, 43,24 38,16) 41,43) 79,59) 102,000 
6 Pine Orchard, 27,67, 38,16) 26,51!) 64,67] 56,500 
7,Clarkville, 22,00 38,16) 21,08) 59,24) 35,500 
8 Arnold, 18,50 38,16) 17:72) 55:88) 37,000 
9 Star, 21,92 38,16] 21,00] 59,16! 61,500 
10 Trapp, 20,00, 38,16) 19,16) 57,32 64,500 
11 Brown, . 19,00, 38,16} 18,20) 56/36) 39,500 
12 Central, 32,67, 38,16) 31,30) 69146] 80,500 
13Jetlerson, 23,50, 38,16) 22,51} 60,67, 61,500 
14 Mount Hygeia, 7.40, 19,08 7,09) 26,17) 23,000 
Gross & Wade, 1,75 4,33 
} — 
| 331,891 515,16] 316,28! 825,771 








ConpirioN OF THE Scnoois.—The schools in the town have generally 
appeared well. There is a decided improvement over any previous year, 
in the efficiency of their discipline and instruction, anda more lively inter- 
est on the part of children oad parents. But while the state of the schoole 
hae been improved; yet they are not what they should be, and what they 
doubtless will be, by carrying out more effectually the present system ol 
education. ’ 

In four or five cases, the want of good school-houses has greatly retarded 
the progress of the schools, and for this reason, in one or two instances, 
there was a useless expenditure of time and money. 

In most of the schools, want of punctuality and regular attendance, hae 
been a great bar to success. In some cases there would be thirty schol- 
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ars to-day, forty to-morrow, and twenty next day; the classes are thus 
almost broken up, and the progress of the school greatly hindered. A 
little care on the part of parents will enable them to be regular in their 
attendance, and thus secure the benefits of the school. ' 

In some of the schools, the discipline has been too lax to secure the best 
results of education. ‘‘ Order is heaven’s first law,” and it should be the 
first of the school-room. In one or two case, there seemed to be an effort 
on the part of the larger scholars to appear ignorant, in answering the 
most simple questions ; as if their real ignorance was not a sufficient rebuke 
upon their former negligence and folly. If parents will not co-operate 
with the teacher in putting down all such attempts of unsubdued rebel- 
lion and disorder, he should use his own prerogative, in expelling all such 
from school. ‘The best interests of a whole school, should not be defeated 
by the boorishness of a few who would grow up in ignorance and shame. 

District Nos. 3, 4, ano 5.—These districts have, during the year, 
erected a neat and convenient house, at an expense of nearly 33,000, con- 
taining three departments, (primary, intermediate, and grammar) with a 
room for recitations, and one for a library. When we look at its pleasant 
location, excellent architecture, and fine arrangement for seats, ventilation, 
&c., itmay well be placed in the first rank of school-houses in the State. 

These schools commenced operation last October, and have been thus 
far successfully carried forward on the plan of gradation. We havea 
gr eater amount of education for the same money and time, than on the old 

lan. 

. District No. 12.—This district have erected the past year, altogether 
the best school-house in the town, if we except the village. It is well 
constructed, ventilated, and arranged, neat and attractive, within and with- 
out. It has a pleasant location, spacious yard, good wood-house, and 
other conveniences, and all well painted. The whole expense was over 
$800. This district may well boast of their efforts as worthy of emulation. 
As the result of this noble expenditure, the school last winter in some re- 
spects, ranked with the highest grade in the town; and was kept by 
Mr. Warren Brown, who is a teacher worthy the accommodations pro- 
vided, and the scholars whom he instructed. The district have liberally 
taxed themselves to support the same teacher during the summer. { 

Such are the views of the committee in reference to the present state 
of the schools in the town; views founded in most cases on personal ob- 
servation, and in every case, on the actual knowledge of the facts. We 
may have erred in some instances, but, if we have, we are sure it is not 
from any prejudice or personal bias. Laboring as we have without any 
compensation, except a few thanks, and many a large revenue of “‘ curses 
from the ignorant and the selfish,” there is certainly no temptation for ue 
to withhold the truth on this subject in order to please, or to secure a re- 
election to office. And though we are not candidates for public favor, yet 
we feel deeply interested in the highest prosperity of our common schools. 

In closing this report, the committee desire to present a few considera- 
tions to their citizens on the subject of a Visiting Committee, who shall 
be appointed by the school committee of the town. From our knowledge 
of the subject, and from the resu/t of the experiment in those towns where 
it has been made, we are sure that the best interests of the schools demand 
that there should be a visiting committee, who shall be paid for their ser- 
vices ; and who, under the direction of the school committee, shall visit all 
the schools firice, as the law directs, and more if necessary; who shall 
act with the trustees in seeing that the teachers are doing their duty, and 
that the scholars are making the most possible, of the expenditure of the 
public money ; and who shall! also make a written report of the state of 
each school. The amount paid to one or two individuals in the perform- 
ance of this duty, would be nothing in comparison to the great advantage 
received by the town from such supervision. 

The committee would urge the importance also, of raising as much 
money by the town as is received by the State. 

Orin F. Otis, Jesse P. Ballou, Harris W. Aldrich, Alvin A. Meader, 
Gridley Burnham, George Olney. 





COVENTRY. 


Report or tat Scaoot Committee ror 1847. 


Tue undersigned, in behalf of the School Committee of the town of Cov- 
entry, begs leave respectfully to report as follows: 


At a town meeting holden on the Ist day of April, 1846, the freemen, by 
the passage of a series of resolutions, for the first time made an appropria- 
tion for the support of public schools, and-decided to elect a School Com- 
mittee, in accordance with the laws of this State, and forthwith elected the 
present Committee, to wit: Samuel Arnold, O. G. Waterman, J. A. Fenner, 
Caleb Nicholas, B. H. Horton, and C. Whipple. 

Knowing as we do, that facts with reference to the past and present po- 
sition of the town with respect to common school education, and the returns 
made as the law directs by the several districts, will afford the best evidence 
as to our faithfulness in the discharge of duty during the year that has 

yassed, we shall content ourselves with a simple rehearsal of our labors, 
hoping that the future history of the education reform in this town will sat- 
isfy our fellow citizens that we have not spent our time entirely in vain. 

We have assembled in five regular and ten special or called meetings. 
and, with one exception, there has always been a quorum in attendance. 
thereby making in all fourteen meetings. : 

At the first meeting, after the administration of the oath of office, an or- 

anization was effected by the election of Samuel Arnold, Chairman, and 
Gromarel Whipple, Secretary. 

Since that time the Committee have labored as hereinafter specified, the 
particulars oi which are reported without regard to date. 

In accordance with instructions given at the time of our election, we 
roceeded to re-arrange and divide the town into districts. This was a 
aborious task. 

Division into Districts.—Having decided that in effecting such a di- 
vision, the following principle should be adhered to as far as practicable. 
viz: ‘In defining the lines and specifying the property included within 

them, the whole of each person’s land or farm, lying together or adjoining. 
shall be included in one and the same district;” each of the six members 
of the Committee agreed to visit three of the eighteen districts, ascertain 
as nearly as possible the present lines of boundary, and such alterations 
thereof as may be necessary and expedient. After the members had spent 
about two days each, the desired out was at last accomplished, though 
in attaining it, the record of the old lines of boundary was so uncertain and 
indefinite as to prove of little service. 

Reports of these individual examinations were then compared, revised. 
corrected, and written out by the Secretary twice, and, after careful con- 
sideration, finally adopted. 

By direction of the Committee, the Secretary obtained twenty-five printed 
copies of this Record of Boundaries, and deposited one with the town clerk. 
and one with the clerk of each of the several districts. 

This record (with the exception of some errors in printing,) is believed 
to be correct, and to afford evidence sufficient to decide with reference to 
the land included in any district in the town by the established lines thereof. 

Orcanization oF Districts.—The Committee proceeded early in the 
spring of 1846 to call and notify meetings in the several districts for the 
organization thereof. Such meetings were holden in eleven of the eight- 
een districts at the times first appointed, five neglecting to organize until 
twice notified, and two neglecting this duty until their attention was di- 
rected to it for the third time by the Committee. ; 

These primary meetings were attended in nearly every instance (by 
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previous agreement, ) by at least one member of the Committee, and, after 
much exertion, an organization was effected in every district in the town. 

Examination oF Teacuers.—This duty was allotted by vote to a sub- 
committee of three, consisting of Messrs. Nicholas, Horton, and Whipple, 
the two last named | having served as such. 

In the performance of this duty, the sub-committee has examined seven- 
teen candidates, applicants for places as teachers, to fourteen of whom cer- 
tificates were given, three having, in the opinion of the Committee, failed 
to pass a legal examination. These examinations have been conducted in 
accordance with principles suggested by the State Commissioner, and, 
while the Committee, in the discharge of duty, have insisted on evidence 
of good moral character, (even sometimes to the serious inconvenience of 
some of the applicants, one of whom was obliged to go about sixty miles 
to obtain certificates,) yet they have endeavored to refrain from being 
rigid, for the first year, by giving certificates to all candidates whose claims 
the act relating to public schools would on anywise recognize to be valid. 

The sub-committee have spent in this unpleasant service more than four 
days; and, though many of the teachers who have been employed during 
the past year have not been qualified in accordance with the ultimate de- 
sign of the law, yet the members of the Committee flatter themselves that 
as a whole, the moral character of those engaged as instructors in the 
public schools has been of a higher caste than that exhibited by their prede- 
cessors for many years. 

Five of the teachers employed in this town have acted by authority of 
certificates given by E. L. Baggs, as County Inspector, and two other by 
authority of certificates countersigned by the State Commissioner. 

Ruxes ano Recuiations.—T he law makes it the duty of the Committee 
to adopt a series of rules and regulations for the government of the public 
schools in the town; and in the performance thereof, B. H. Horton, and 
C. Whipple were appointed a sub-committee to consult with the State 
Commissioner and ethers, and make a draft for consideration. Their re- 
port, as afhended, was adopted, and a neat copy thereof, suitable for 
framing, deposited in the keeping of each district. 

These regulations are similar to those adopted for the best schools in 
this State, and are calculated to restrain both teachers and scholars, at the 
same time maintaining the rights of each against the other. 

Location or Scuoo.-Houses.—The members of the Committee have 
endeavored, in the performance of this disagreeable duty, to secure union 
among the inhabitants of the district interested, in order to be governed 
by their wishes, if not incompatible with a due regard to the health and 
convenience of the scholars. 

After spending much time in this service, though they may have erred 
in the final decistons, they have been made without partiality or prejudice. 

Apportionment oF Scuoot Funp.—The sum of money appropriated in 
this town the past year, for school purposes, amounted to $1382.62, viz: 
amount received from State, $817.97 ; registry tax, $228.00 ; town appro- 
priation, +272.65. 

As directed by the act relating to public schools, the Committee divided 
one half of the amount received from the State equally among the several 
districts, and the other half according to the average attendance on the 
public schools last kept in each district. 

The electors not having directed in what manner the town appropriation 
and registry tax should be divided, the Committee apportioned the amount 
thereof equally among the several districts, believing that this course 
would give satisfaction. 

Scuoot Booxs.—T he law places the power to decide in relation to the 
text-books to be used in the public schools, in the hands of the school com- 
mittee of the town, and in the exercise thereof, a sub-committee, consisti 
of Messrs. Horton and Whipple, was appeinted to examine books, consult 
with the State Commissioner, and the committees of other towns, and re- 
port a list of such as would be best, every thing considered, for adoption. 

After consulting the School Commissioner several times—attending a 
meeting of the school committee of an adjoining town for the same pur- 

9 
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pose—-attending a meeting of the friends of education, holden in Provi- 
ence, for this object, and an impartial examination of many text-books 
the sub-committee submitted the ollowing serier, which was adopted, and 
the list embodied in the rules and regulations, as follows: 
SPELLING—Gallaudet’s Spelier and Definer. 
READING—Swan’s Series, Russell’s A. 8. Reader. 
GRAMMAR—Wells’ Grammar. 
ARITHMETIC, MENTAL—Colburn’s, Emerson's First Part. 
; u WRITTEN—Thomson’s, Greenleaf 's. 
GEOGRAPHY—Morse’s, Smith's Primary. 
COMPOSITION—Parker’s Aids, 
HISTORY, UNITED STATES—Willson’s R. J. E. 
“ GENERAL—Robbins’. 
PHYSIOLOG Y—Andrew Coombe's. 
PENMANSHIP—Columbian, or Winchester’s. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY—Miss Swift's First Lessons. 
ee ee re aan 
ASTRO —Burritt’s Geography Heavens. 
ALGEBRA—Sherwin’s. “ 
DICTION ARY— Worcester's Comprehensive. 
ETYMOLOGY—Town's Analysis. 
Holbrook’s Apparatus. 
Wickham’s Printing and Drawing Slates. 
Mitchell's Outline Maps. 
Northend’s Book Keeping. 
Bible, or New Testament. 


The above series, though undoubtedly imperfect, is perhaps, under the 


circumstances, as good as could be selected for the public schools of this 
town. 


InTropuctTion or New Text-Booxs.—To facilitate this desirable object 
with little expense to the parents and guardians, and ultimately be entirely 
rid of the old worthless books, the School Committee appointed Mr. Hor- 
ton agent to make afrangements with the publishers of the text-books 
adopted, for their immediate introduction, by exchange or otherwise, into 
the public schools. 

In this, the most laborious, thankless task performed by any member of 
the Committee during the year, the agent labored zealously, and so effect- 
ually as to obtain the books for a nominal price only. In this service, it 
jeceermay ag pea’ for him to open correspondence with many publi 
houses in New York and Boston, and to visit the latter place two or three 
times since his appointment. He has received and diposed of school books 
to the amount of #800. ; 

Power To Fitt Vacancies in Scnoot Districts.—This power has been 


exercised in one instance onlv, the appointment of a trustee in District 13, 
in place of one resigned. 


_Approvat or Scuoot- Houses.—Though, because of ignorance, preju- 
dice, and, in some instances, real inability, many of the districts did not 
furnish suitable school-rooms as required by the law, yet the Committee, 
anticipating a better state of things, and regarding the interests of the 
children as paramount, voted, late last autumn, to approve, for the Yon 

e 


winter wef of all the school-rooms in use in the town, and, through their 
influence, have induced some of the best teachers to engage in the per- 
formance of their arduous duties, in districts and school-rooms, in many 
—— revolting to their ope, ; : ; 

RDERS ON THE TReEAsURY.—T hese have invariably been sped by the 
Chairman, and the Clerk has kept a regular drawn debtor and credit ac- 
count, on a permanent record, with each district. __ eyes 

Visrrinc Scnoo.s.—Besides the fifteen days spent in meeting, in our ca- 
pacity as Committee, for the transaction of business, and many more em- 
ployed in individual efforts as sub-committees, and in the several districts, 

e School Committee devoted seven entire days to visiting the schools. 
Though this is a pleasant duty, and the letter of the law requires its per- 
formance at least twice during the continuance of each school, yet when 
the eiectors realize that the Committee were compelled to work for nothing, 
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and, in many districts, board themselves, we hope to be forgiven for not 
devoting two weeks last autumn to this service, in addition to the time 
spentin March. | : 

The Committee, in the 4 ope em of this duty, visited fourteen out of 
eighteen schools. Two of the others were kept in the summer of 1846, 
and the other two were closed the day appointed by the Committee to visit 
them, thereby preventing an examination, though the disappointment was 
unavoidable under the circumstances. 

On these occasions, the Committee devoted two and three hours to an 
examination of the school-room, location, and the school itself; by this 
means obtaining a knowledge of the several districts, which could not have 
been acquired in any other way, and at the same time improving the op- 
portunity to commend or disapprove, in presence of the teachers, scholars, 
and sometimes of visitors, every thing in our judgment, right or wrong, as 
itdeserved. _ " 

In the following short reports are embodied the principal facts elicited by 
this examination, with reference to the past and present condition of the 
several districts, the improvements already made, and what is still required 
in order to advance the great cause of common school education. 

District No. 1.—T his is a very small territory, with but few inhabitants, 
yet they have,accomplished much, because they are perfectly agreed. 

They have built a new school-house, which contains a comfortable school- 
room, and an entry. The room is quite too small, yet well ventilated, &c. 
The location is good, though the lot ought to be fenced, graded, &c. This 
district is entitled to much credit for building, because property valuation 
is very small, and the tax was of course very heavy upon individuals. 

The school in this district was one of the best in the town, though not 
the best. Some of thé scholars were gry | to conform to the improved 
system of teaching, such as the use of the blackboard, &c., thereby pre- 
venting the teacher from imparting all the instruction he otherwise would. 

On the whole this district is in a very advanced position. 

District No. 2.—This is also a small district, yet the inhabitants have 
been enough interested to faithfully repair their school-house, at a heav 
expense, making therein a comfortable, well ventilated school-room. It 
has some faults, yet it is well arranged and very good. 

The Committee very much regret their inability to visit this school 
though from the best information in our possession, the children were well 
instructed by a good teacher. 

District No. 3.—T he inhabitants of this district are in the back ground, 
owning as they do one of the worst constructed, most miserable school- 
houses in the town—cold, badly ventilated, rough board desks, and slab 
seats ; indeed, without any of the conveniences of a school-room. This 
house ought to be repaired, or another built immediately ; the location is 
good, if the lot can be graded, &c. 

The Committee were unable to visit this school also, though they en- 
tered it once just at theclose of the exercises We were excoodingly sorry 
then to see the teacher in his sirt-sleeves (an evidence that it was too 
warm in the room,) and to hear him say that the children had been engaged 
without intermission, for six hours. The school-house t rather to have 
been closed that day. Other than this, we are not qualified to speak with 
reference to the school. We regret to observe, from the returns, that books 
were used prohibited in the regulations. pth 

District No. 4.—The inhabitants of this district have erected a new and 
zood school-house, though not ventilated, and provided with a miserable 

eating apparatus, a real nuisance. If these difficulties were remedied, and 
the room provided with suitable apparatus for imparting instruction, this 
district might boast of very good provision for the scholars. 

The Committee were very sorry to see the teacher of this school also in 
his shirt-sleeves, because if he was so uncomfortably warm, the scholars 
certainly were. 

This school was not so good as many others, yet of a fair e. Some 
of the large scholars were so diffident as to be unable to exhibit the knowl- 
edge they undoubtedly possessed, thereby rendering it difficult to judge. 
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District Ne. 5.—This district does not own a school-house, and the rooms 
occupied were in every respect unsuitable for the purpose. A house ought 
to be built ere another school is commenced in the district. 

A very serious, unreasonable difficulty, with reference to the teacher, 
prevented the poor children from realizing any benefit from the public 
school. Without mentioning a. the Committee are of opinion 
that the difficulty might in the first place have been avoided, if all the trus- 
tees had been engaged and acted in the premises, without obliging one to 
officiate singly for the district ; and, in the second place, if that trustee had 
not refused to sustain the teacher in the exercise of his lawful authority. 

One trustee, first on behalf of the district, and with the consent of another 
trustee, employed a young man of irreproachable moral character, and, in 
our opinion, a good instructor; but, after the school hud been kept half of 
the term, (in consequence of a rebellion against the teacher’s authority, 
which the trustee rather fostered, instead of endeavoring to quell,) it was 
closed by agreement, The other trustees, after taking the oath, then em- 
ployed the same teacher for the remainder of the term. Most of the chil- 
dren were sent to this school, though a few attended another kept under the 
auspices of the trustee who had first acted. 

he committee of course were obliged to recognize the school sustained 
by two of the trustees as the public school, and appropriate the public money 
accordingly. In this decision the Committee may have erred, but they have 
been governed by the lawful returns made by two of the trustees, as the 
- prima fucie evidence in the case. — 

istrict No. 6.—The inhabitants of this district have thoroughly repaired 
their school-house at a heavy expense, and are now in possession of one of 
the best in the town, well arranged, airy, and only needing a ventilator to 
make it very good. The lot ought to be larger and better arranged. 

The school was not such as it ought to have been, because the teacher, 

though perhaps qualified, neglected his duty, and the scholars suffered the 
consequences, ‘The scholars seemed very intelligent, and were worthy of 
a more assiduous teacher. 
District No. 7.—The school-house in this district has also been repaired 
and put in good condition, making convenient, healthy accommodations, 
but, lite many others, it ought to be better ventilated and made larger. 
The lot is in an exceedingly rough, improper condition, though it can be 
suitably arranged with little expense. 

The school in this district was kept, by vote of the inhabitants, for six 
months, and was undoubtedly worth as much to the scholars as all the others 
they ever attended. It was one of the highest grade in the town, and in 
mest respects a very good school; though the Committee regretted to see 
text books in use prohibited in the regulations, as they also did to see the 
teacher inflict prohibited punishment upon the scholars. 

District No. 8 —Though in consequence of the bitter, selfish, and zeal- 
ous opposition of a prominent, wealthy, and influential citizen, to the reform 
in common school education, the parents in this district were induced to 
delay this work until late in the year, they at last aroused, put their school- 
house in complete repair, and are now enjoving one of the best in the town, 
though at heavy cost—well arranged, well ventilated, and very good. The 
lot is too small, though in other respects very good. 

The school in this district was also one of the best in the town. The 
Compre were exceedingly pleased with the manifest improvement ex- 
hibited. 

District No. 9.— After a great deal of difficulty in effecting a legal or- 
ganization, and much dispute about a location therefor, the tax-payers in 
this district have finally erected a new school-house, one of the best in the 
town, upon perhaps the largest and best location possessed by any district, 
though the lot needs the application of labor in grading, &c. The school- 
house is very good, and the Committee can but think it strange that a ven- 
tilator was not censtructed therefor. m 

Four or five individuals have ap this district in a continual turmoil, 
and caused the collector a great deal of trouble and expense, by refusing, 
for alleged, yet merely nominal reasons, to pay the taxes assessed against 
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them. The property of some such is now under notice to sell at auction 
to pay taxes legally assessed; and together with all other proceedings of 
district, confirmed and legalized, by the State Commissioner and the eg- 
islature at the May session. Through what hole in the wall these refrac- 
tory individuals hope now to escape, it is difficult to imagine. 

The school in this district was nothing more than ordinary, though in 
some branches some of the scholars did very well, while other important 
studies were neglected by the teacher eutirely. 

District No. 10.—This district is not provided with a school-house, and 
the school was kept in a private house, furnished with slab seats and rough 
board desks, and with nothing else, much less with what is actually needed. 
The valuation in this district is very small, though not less than in District 
No. 1, where a new house has been built, yet the property is divided among 
so many tax-payers, that for some it will be difficult to pay their assess- 
ments, thus rendering it doubtful whether a majority can be induced to 
erect a suitable house as soon as it will be needed. 

The school was of alow grade, which is chargeable in part to the teacher, 
yet mostly to the want of all the means actually necessary to impart in- 
struction. 

District No. 11.—This district has erected, within the past year, alto- 
gether the best school-house in the town—well constructed, ventilated, and 
arranged, chaste and pretty in its appearance. This desideratum has been 
accomplished with but very little difficulty ; and whenever the inhabitants 
are disposed to grade the lot, and furnish the school-room with suitable 
apparatus for explanations by the teachers, they can boast of their efforts 
as worthy of emulation on the part of others in all respects. 

The school ranked with the highest grade in the town, and was kept by 
a teacher worthy the accommodations furnished, and the scholars to whom 
he imparted instruction. The Committee desire also to commend the zeal 
manifested by many of the inhabitants, who organized themselves into a 
reading-school, for mutual improvement and instruction. 

District No. 12.— This dis'rict does not own a school-house, and the 
school was kept in decidedly the worst room used for such purpose in the 
town—exceedingly small, without a ventilator, yet with those relics of the 
barbarous ages, slab seats, and rough board desks, it is difficult to conceive 
how the teacher could stay in such a place. 

After much difficulty, the Committee are happy to report that this dis- 
trict intends to erect a suitable house immediately, in which the children 
can sit without being thrust into a pillory. 

The school under the circumstances made an advance in education, a 
sure evidence of what might be accomplished by the children, if favored 
with suitable accommodations. 

District No. 13—The tax-payers in this district have put their school- 
house in very good repair, not neglecting that useful appendage, a ventila- 
tor, though the seats and desks are badly constructed after as poor models ; 
wen bg oe the house otherwise is in a good condition, though the lot is in 
very bad. 

The school was rather more than ordinary—not the highest grade—yet 
better than most of the schools have been for years past in this town. 

District No. 14.—This is the largest and most wealthy district in the 
town, the valuation being $190,000. Yet neglect has Chopaatestenl its 
proceedings under the Act relating to Public Schools so far, and the trus- 
tees have been rather dilatory in the performance of duty ; indeed, the ac- 
commodations furnished for the public school are not half as good as those 
provided in District No. 1, with a valuation one-ninth as large. Yet the 
school-house is a very good building, and only needs being made larger to 
answer the requirements of the law. The School Committee cannot, in 
accordance with their oaths of office, suffer the children to be pent up in 
such contracted, unhealthy quarters during another year. 

If the parents in this district will manifest as much interest in the con- 
struction of suitable school-rooms, as they have in furnishing the school 
with Mitchell’s Outline Maps, a geological, and much other useful appa- 
ratus, which are advantages not possessed by any other district in this 
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town, they may rest assured that, with a faithful instructor, their children 
will possess means of education not enjoyed by any others around them. 

Yet the inhabitants have done one thing for which they cannot be too 
much commended ; we refer to the establishment, by subscription, at a cost 
of $120, of a District Library, free for all residents. 

This is a desideratum not yet attained by any other district in the town, 
and is surely worthy of emulation as an example. 

The school was one of the highest grade, though the teacher labored 
under many discouraging circumstances difficult to overcome ; the Com- 
mittee were exceedingly pleased with the examination at the time of their 
visit, displaying as it did much intelligence on the part of the scholars, and 
the faithfulness of the teacher. 

District No. 15.—This district owns a new and very good school-house 
but for which (at the time of the division of the town into districts, it would 
have been abolished,) there not being a sufficient number of scholars for a 
public, or even a private school, at any period of the year. ; 

The house is well built, though with a sad neglect of the modern im- 
provements in such edifices. It is badly located near the highway. 

The school in this district was ordinary—not very good—not so good as 
it would have been, but for the unjustifiable interference of some of the 
parents, and, we regret to say, some of the officers, with the duties of the 
teacher, and the regulations of the Committee. Such interference cannot 
be too highly reprehended. 

District No. 16.—This district does not own a school-house. This school 
was kept in a house very badly constructed and arranged, and poorly lo- 
cated. A suitable school-house will undoubtedly be erected in this district 
immediately. . 

The school was kept in the summer of 1846, the Committee being un- 
able, on that account, to visit it; yet, from information in our possession, 
we are convinced that it was a good school, especially for small children. 

District No. 17.—This district does not own a school-house, and the 
room in which the school was kept is in all respects unsuitable for euch a 
purpose, and cannot answer the requirements of the law. The inhabitants 
appear to be asleep, and to rest unconcerned, while their children are de- 
prived of an edifice in which to be educated, This should not be so. 

This school was also kept last summer; and, from information in pos- 
session of the Committee, they judge it was of an ordinary grade. 

District No. 18.—This district does not possess a school house, though 
there are two holden as private property in its precincts, neither of which 
are such as the law e perbnt though either might be made suitable and 
convenient with a small expenditure in additions and repairs. Neither of 
the locations, however, is convenient for the greatest good of the greatest 
number of scholars. 

This dilatory district was the last to organize in the town, and the Com- 
mittee regret that the most prominent citizens, esteemed for their integrity 
and enterprise in business, were not sufficiently interested in the education 
of the poor children to conform to the Act relating to Public Schools with- 
out much effort on our part, and the passage of special legislative provisions 
with reference to neglected school districts. 

The school was, in the opinion of the Committee, of the lowest grade in 
the town, not because of the ignorance of the scholars, for some among 
them were as intelligent as any in any other school, without exception, but 
because the teacher, not really competent at the best, sadly neglected his 
ony, and the scholars reaped the bitter fruits thereof 

he Committee are obliged to report also that, with two other teachers 
only, the teacher in this district disobeyed the rules and regulations, by the 
introduction of prohibited text-bocks. 

The Committee would also report, that a portion of the public money 
dune District No. 6, was expended in the summer of 1846; and, from in- 
formation in our possession, we are satisfied that the school kept by a fe- 
male was of a very high grade, much higher than the winter schvol in the 
same district. 
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A very small portion of the public fund was also expended during the 
winter in District No. 17. 

The reports just read express the opinion of the Committee with refer- 
ence to the present position of every school district in this town—opinions 
founded on personal observation during the past year. In coming to these 
conclusions, we may have erred. Probably, in some instances, we have ; 
yet, if so, they have been errors of judgment, and not of heart. 

In conclusion, the Committee respectfully ask their constituents to listen 
to, and, if worthy, heed the remarks that follow, with respect to what has 
been accomplished, and to what yet remains to be done in this town to ele- 
vate the children, especially of the poor, by a practical realization of all the 
advantages of common school education. 

In giving utterance to these opinions, we certainly occupy a disinterested 
position, free from prejudice, and surely not biassed by personal considera- 
tions. After our dear experience in office the past year, laboring as we 
have, without compensation, with but few thanks, and many curses from 
the ignorant and selfish. we do not desire to please any by withholding the 
truth, though we can, by so doing, secure a re-election. We are not can- 
didates for public favor, though we do feel deeply interested in the success 
of the common school system. 

Much, very much, has already been accomplished in this town. Four 
new school-houses have been erected, and five others faithfully repaired ; 
these, with two others in good condition at the commencement of the year, 
make eleven, most of which, indeed we may say all, with slight alterations, 
are such as the law contemplated. In two at least of the seven others, 
houses will undoubtedly be erected in season for the next winter school, 
one of which will be the best in the town. We hope that the remaining 
five may soon be induced to emulate such salutary examples, that all the 
children in this town may be provided with good accommodations. 

With reference to the schools of the past year, the Committee do not 
hesitate to say, and challenge controversion, that they have been of a 
higher grade altogether than any that have preceded them in all respects, 
but especially in the elevated mora] character of the instructors employed 
therein, because this qualification has been insisted on in every instance, 
while in other respects, perhaps, that the change might not be too violent, 
the express letter of the law has not been always enforced. 

The Committee beg leave to suggest the following improvements as 
soon as may be, believing them to be indispensable to ultimate success :— 

ist. The Committee regret exceedingly that the town, at the annual 
election, did not appropriate as large a sum by tax, for school purposes, as 
is received from the State. By the assistance of such an appropriation, the 
schools could be continued for nine months in the year, which perhaps 
would be long enough for all practical purposes. 

But what can we say of those electors, especially the poor, who madly 
voted not to raise anything by tax; thus repudiating the proffered assist- 
ance of the State, and expressing a desire to rob the children of their 
patrimony ! 

The rich are protected in the enjoyment of their possessions, in peace, 
by the virtue, and in heaven-daring, God-defying war, by the strong arms 

brave hearts of the poor around them. It is just that a portion of their 
Ewery should be applied to educate the children of its poor defenders. 
ts) r father, who consults his best interests, and the welfare of his 
children, can, for a single moment, hesitate to vote a portion of his little 
heritage for education, while, by thus acting, he secures the assistance of 
his more highly-favored neighbors, most of whom, to their praise be it 
spoken, in Rhode Island, are ready, and, in many instances, anxious to 
make the sacrifice. We beg our fellow citizons of the poorer classes to 
examine this subject. Look at the following illustrations :— 

At April town meeting, an elector worth twenty-five or thirty thousand 
dollars, without a child to educate, deposited a ballot against the school 
tax ; of course governed by his love of gold. ; 

Through his influence, a poor man, with five dependent children, followed 
and deposited a similar ballot ; thus deciding to deprive his little ones of 
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the means of education, while his rich — rtion of the tax would 
have been sufficient to pay the tuition of his whole family for a common 
term, and his own portion would have been about five cents! Can men 
long continue so blinded ? 
2nd. After careful consideration, the Committee recommend the elec- 
tion of a school committee of three, instead of six, as at present, and that 
they be paid for their services. ’ 
It will be altogether more convenient for three to transact the business 
than a larger number; and, as the fallow ground is broken, instead of 
fifteen, they will not be obliged to meet more than five times during the 


ar. 

3rd. The Committee recommend more attention to the organization of 
districts, the election of trustees, &c., and especially the immediate quali- 
fication of such officers—a duty sadly neglected during the past year, and 
causing a great amount of trouble. 

4th. A strict regard to the letter of the law, with respect to the erection 
of school-houses. Many that were occupied of necessity the last year, 
ought never again to receive the approval of the Committee ; and many of 
those recently erected and ny , ought to be better ventilated, or shut 
BP» ¥ ne fear to expend five dollars for such a purpose can cause them to 

closed. 

5th. The supply of every school-room with a thermometer, one or more 
blackboards, Mitchell’s series of outline maps, a map of Rhode Island, 

lobes, geological specimens, an1 other cheap eran for illustrating. 
good heating apparatus, mats, brooms, &c. e locations ought also 
to be graded and made better, suitable out-buildings provided, &c. All of 
these above named, could be furnished by the payment of a very small tax, 
or by subscription. 

6th. A more rigid examination of teachers, and a refusal to recognize 
the claims of such as are unwilling to add to their stores of information and 
ability to impart instruction, by attendance on Teachers’ Institutes, &c. 
We are happy to say that the teachers employed during the past year have 
manifested a commendable zeal in this respect ; and we sincerely hope that 
the great cause of education in Rhode Island may soon receive a new and 
lasting impulse by the establishment of that only means of making good 
instructors of our own citizens, a Normal School. For this, the friends of 
common school education ought to labor. 

7th. That more attention be given to that useful study, (which has 
been almost entirely neglected in some of the schools, ) Mental Arithmetic. 
Also, History of the United States, Geology, Physiology, Orthography, 
~ mology, Composition, Declamation, and Vocal Music. 

th The establishment of district libraries, by subscription or other- 
wise—an indispensable requisite to make wise men of our children, after 
they leave the school where the foundation is first laid. Also, the forma- 
tion of debating-clubs, reading classes, &c. &c. 

Some of the inhabitants of this town have enjoyed the pleasure and rare 
opportunity of attending a course of Lectures on Elocution, given by Mr. 

ussell, one of the most able and distinguished instructors in this science. 
Such advantages cannot be too highly appreciated. 

All of these improvements are needed, and some of them indispensable 
to ultimate success. And, in conclusion, the Committee are ready to ask, 
if this town, now as prominent as any in the country portions of this State 
in its manifest improvement, shall retrograde in this, one of the greatest 
reforms of the age? Shall this shameful destiny be ours? 

Parents! Children! Remember that “genius and knowledge are en- 
dowments greater than nobleness and riches; foolish heirs may the two 
latter darken and expend, but immortality attends the former, making a 
man a God!” 

Yes, the intellectual powers with which God hath bleseed us, and edu- 
cation, or that extensive knowiedge which we may attain by perseverance, 
are the most exalted endowments of heaven-aspiring aypogeng & 

Why, then, will you sacrifice your all for that which is not bread? Or 
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if the narrow-minded question of interest even is to be consulted, why pay 
your money for that which satisfieth not ? , 

Why labor so hard, nay, why sometimes fight even to win for your de- 
scendants, honors. titles, and riches, when the attainment of useful knowl- 
ange is an object so much more worthy of our exalted being and future 

estiny ¢ 

The few, in ruling the many, have deprived them, among other inalien- 
able rights, of the means of educating themselves, and never, beside this 
glorious common school system, has anything been devised to restore the 
rights of the oppressed, and place the children of the poor on an equality in 
any respect with the children of the rich. 

ill the poorer classes improve the rising wave that will elevate them 
and their children to positions of influence in society, by the attainment of 
knowledge, which is power? Or, wii they suffer themselves to be over- 
chained in still deeper subserviency and ignorance in the retiring waters ? 
This question, with the poorer classes, in all respects, is the great problem 
of the age, on the solving of which their freedom or slavery depends! 


Respectfully submitted, by order, and in behalf of the School Committee 
of the town of Coventry. 
CROMWELL WHIPPLE, Sec’y. 
Coventry R. 1, June 7, 1847. 
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Scholars over 15 years old. 
Scholars under 5 years old 
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Teacher's Wages per month. 
Amount received from Town 
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Hopkins, 
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Whitman Factory, 
Read, - - - 
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16| Coventry Village, 
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Report or THE Scnoot Commirree ror 1848. 


The committee aforesaid beg leave respectfully to submit the following 


report. 

: On the 14th day of June, A. D. 1847, the committee met and were qual- 

ified by taking the oath required by law, to enter upon the duties of their 

appointment and immediately organized by the appointment of S. Arnold, 
hairman, and B. H. Horton, Secretary. 

Their first business was to appoint a sub-committee for the examination 
of teachers. This trust was confided to Benjamin H. Horton, Esq. who 
during the year has examined eighteen teachers, who have received certi- 
ficates of qualification. , 

The committee also proceeded at an early day to apportion the public 
money among the several school districts, they having all so far complied 
with the law the past year as toentitle them to their portion the present. 

Most of the districts in the town have got their school affairs so settled 
that their children are enjoying the full benefit of the public school system, 
and many of them have schools both summer and winter. But the com- 
mittee are sorry to say that there are a few districts in which difficulties 
and oppositions exist which prevent them from deriving that benefit from 
the school system which in districts that are unitedly in favor of the sys- 
tem, is now enjoyed. 

In one or two districts it has required some exertion by the committee to 
get schools started therein, yet the committee believe that they are now 
enabled to report with caublenen that every district inthe town has main- 


tained a school the past year a sufficient time to entitle them to their por- 

tion of the public money the present, provided they have and do comply 

with the law in other respects. d 

_ In several districts the schools have fully maintained the high standing 

in which they were reported for the year onaing, June 7th, A.D. 1847, 
u 


while some are believed to have retrograded. t we are disposed to 
make allowance for this for the reason that several of the teachers were 
young and new beginners, and lack more by way of experience than edu- 
cation. The committee believe that should the same encouragement con- 
tinue to be held out by way of compensation to teachers that has been 
held out the two years last past, in a short time the town will be well 
supplied with good and competent school teachers, raised up within its 
own borders. 

_ The committee not having fully received the returns from the several 
districts, are not prepared to make out a full statistical report, and will 
therefore state only such facts concerning the progress of school affairs in 
this town as have come to their knowledge. 

And firstly they would say that since their last report, district No. 3, 
called the Hopkins district, have erected a new school-house, at an ex- 
pense of $300, and that now they have a beautiful, pleasant and convenient 
school- house, in place of an old, dark and inconvenient house, which occu- 
pied its place at the date of our last report, and the committee are fully 
satisfied that they do not regret the expenditure. Indistrict No. 12, called 
the Whitman district, they have also built a new house, which is just 
finished, and though the committee have not visited this house since its 
completion, yet they can say with confidence that they believe that it is 
what it should be, for those who had charge of the building were careful 
to consult the committee with regard to the proper manner of building 
school-houses, and were anxious to erect such an house as would be ap- 
proved of by the committee. This house will cost the district $390, which 
is money well expended, and the committee are highly gratified to think 
that the scholars of that district will no more be crowded into a room not 
half large enough to accommodate them. In district No. 14, Washington 
village district, they are erecting a noble house for the accommodation of 
their schocl, which will cost when completed, the sum of $2000, (has cost 
already $2300.) This house is much needed by the district, their old house 
not being large enough to accommodate the school. The committee believe 
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that when this house is semen it will be an honor to the district, as well 
as to the town. In district No. 16, Coventry village, an appropriation of 
$1200 to build a school-house has been made, and a building committee has 
been appointed. Indistrict No. 17, called Taft’s district, an appropriation 
of $1000 has been made to build a school-house, and the house is now being 
built. These houses, when completed, will add new and additional honors 
to our town, and the committee fully believe that it must be highly grati- 
fying to the citizens of this town to behold the great advancement that has 
been made in the cause of common school education. 

But we now come to the dark side of the picture, and it is with regret 
that we have to report that in district No. 5, called the Quidneck district, 
the people seem to be decidedly opposed ta, the public school system, and 
have voted not to build any schooFhouse, and as the old school-house in 
said district is such as cannot consistently be approved of, they are in dan- 
ger of losing their portion of the public money. The rising generation 
will have to suffer the consequences. District No. 10, called the George 
Greene district, is without a school-house of any kind, and have been obliged 
to keep their schools in private houses, which is also a course that cannot 
be approved of, and they too are in danger of losing their portion of the 
public money. ‘They have had several meetings in the district for the 
purpose of deciding upon building a school-house, and thus far have decided 
against it. ‘There are many children in the district that need the advan- 
tages of a good school, and the friends of education must regret if they are 
deprived of them. We now come to district No. 18, called the Harrisville 
district ; in this district there are two school-houses, both private property, 
and neither of them exactly suitable for keeping a school in, but as they 
are private property and probably suit those who own them, we think we 
have said full as much as we have aright to say about them, but we think 
these houses in their present condition cannot be approved of as suitable 
to keep school in, we think the district needs a new house, and as we can- 
not believe that the people in this district are opposed to the public school 
system, we trust they will soon move in this business. 

The report of the committee made the 7th of June, 1847, was a very full 
report, embracing every particular connected with the public schools of 
this town, that presented itself to the minds of the committee, therefore it 
is considered unnecessary to gofarther into detail at the present time. 

The committee have to acknowledge that the schools of this town have 
not been visited the past year as thoroughly as they ought to have been 
visited. In the fore part of the year, the committee were obliged to spend 
much time to the neglect of their own business, in order to get the affairs 
af the districts so arranged that every district might have a school, and 
from the great amount of time required to perform the duties of the com- 
mittee, the smallness of the compensation allowed, and the press of individ- 
ual affairs, the committee have in some degree neglected a very important 

t of their duty. The committee do not hesitate to say that they fully 

lieve that the visiting ofthe schools by the committee, or by some one 
appointed for that purpose, will be attended with good results, and they 
haope that some arrangement will be made whereby this duty will be faith- 
fully performed. 

And in conclusion they would respectfully recommend that for the pres- 
ent year a committee of three be appointed with this understanding, that 
one of said committee shall be secretary, examining committee, and ap- 
pointed to visit the schools, with a compensation of $25 a year, for his ser- 
vices as secretary, and asa committee to visit the schools according to law, 
and fifty cents fees for each teacher by him examined, provided a certifi- 
cate of qualification be given, to be paid by the teacher ; that one of said 
committee shall act as chairman of said committee, with a compensation 
of $10 for his services, and that the other member of said committee shall 
receive for his services the sum of $5. This arrangement would secure a 

ood examining committee,—the schools would be faithfully visited, and 
the expense would be but little more than the past year. 


Respectfully submitted, SAMUEL ARNOLD, 
For the committee. 





WARWICK. 


Report or THe Scaoot Commirres, ror 1847. 


To the freemen of the town of Warwick, in town meeting assembled, 
on the first Monday in June, 1847. 

The school committee, in obedience to law, beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing annual report: 

The labors of the committee the pest — have been directed to carry- 
ing out the provisions ofthe new school law. Among their first acts, they 
ordered meetings to be holden in the several districts for the election of 
district officers, in all the districts excepting No. 11, (Potowonut,) meet- 
ings were holden and the districts duly organized. ’ 

hey have also revised and defined anew, where the descriptions were 
not sufficiently explicit, the boundaries of the several districts, with the 
exception of No. 13, which is in the hands of a sub-committee. 

he committee are much gratified in saying that the districts generally 
have manifested a decided inclination to carry into effect the new law in 
its spirit, and the consequence has been that avery perceptible and praise- 
worthy improvement in our schools has taken place. 

Before the present law was passed, our school-houses were bad, and 
the public was destitute of a solitary house to accommodate its schools, 
depending entirely on individuals and associations for such buildings. Du- 
ring the year much has been done by the districts in furnishing them- 
selves with school-houses, and more is proposed to be done ; and the com- 
mittee trust, and are encouraged to believe, that it will be in the power of 
ae the districts the next year, to have their schools taught in suitable 

ouses. 

Out of fifteen school districts, seven have already provided themselves 
with school-houses, four have houses provided for them by individuals, 
and two more have made arrangements to have houses built soon, while* 
two districts are unprovided for. 

The whole number of scholars registered as having attended school is 
1245, and the average attendance was 890. It would seem that the aver- 

e attendance should have been greater out of so large a number of 
scholars. This evil ma ‘sabtioas be very much ameliorated by particu- 
lar attention to it by both parents and teachers. 

The schools have been visited by the trustees and by the school com- 
mittee to acommendable extent, and parents and others have manifested 
a lively interest in this way in the cause of education. The subject of 
visiting our schools is of an important character, and the committee would 
here urge it strongly upon all, and especially upon parents, to impose it on 
themselves as a duty to visit the district schools frequently. By such 
visits, both scholars and teachers will be delighted, and stimulated to re- 
newed and persevering efforts; and social intercourse, and all the kindly 
relations of life, will be strengthened and will receive a salutary impulse. 

The moneys for the support of the schools this year were derived from 
the following sources, viz: 

From the State, ‘ é - f é 3 $1556 44 

From the town, (standing appropriation,) , , ; 500 00 

From the Registration tax, . ° 203 13 


Total, $2359 57 








* Since this report was made, one of these districts has ordered a tax, and will furnish them- 
selves witha house. 
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Our schools have been opened the past year on an average of six and 
one-third months, and the amount expended for the instruction of 890 
scholars, was two dollars and ninety-eight cents per scholar. The total 
sum expended is as follows, viz: 





For teaching, ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ $2403 02 
Incidental expenses, ‘ , . a ' ‘ 251 $3 
Total, $2654 85 


Balances due the districts of former years’ appropriations enabled them 

this year to exceed in their expenditures the amount appropriated for this 
year. 
. With proper economy, the moneys to come from the state and the town, 
will probably support our schools five and one-half months, at a cost per 
scholar for that term, of two dollarsand sixty cents. To keep the schools 
constantly open, that is to say, for twelve months, the expense in the ratio 
of the above five and one-half months, would be six dollars and four cents 
per scholar, thus requiring an additional sum to be raised of three dollars 
and forty-four cents per scholar. The tuition fee of one dollar quarterly 
per scholar, which the law authorizes the districts to impose, it is fair to 
infer would afford the necessary support to place our schools on a perma- 
nent basis. 

One dollar per quarter would raise four dollars per annum, where, by 
this estimate, three dollars and forty-four cents are required. 

The appropriations by the state and the town are comparatively feeble 
in their power to do the intended good, on account of the emall part of the 
year in which, if unaided, they can be eflective; and it is indeed very de- 
sirable that this imperfection in our school system should be obviated ; and 
most happily the salutary provision in the low, above referred to, empow- 
ers the districts to make this very desirable improvement. And the com- 
mittee are gratified to state that many of the districts have already exer- 
cised that power; and as soon as the necessary arrangements can be per- 
fected to accommodate their schools, all the districts will doubtless adopt 
the same course, with the same commendable object in view. 


Respectfully submitted, SIMON H. GREENE, 
For the committee. 
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CUMBERLAND. 


Extracts rrom Report or Scnoot Committee ror 1948. 


The constant change of our teachers has been the bane of our schools. 
One competent teacher, (and none uther ought to be employed, ) continued 
in the same school for two years in succession, will, in the opinion of your 
Committee, raise that school to a higher point of attainment than it will 
reach in four with eight different teachers. And the reason is, that one or 
two months of the best part of every school term is consumed by each new 
teacher in ascertaining the dispositions, capacities and attainments of his 
several pupils; and then he can feel none of that strong personal interest 
derived froma long and pleasant acquaintance, and indispensable as a stim- 
ulus to his best efforts. The last year, we are happy to say, has been an 
exception to the past, and the fruits are plainly to be seen. instead of here 
and there a fertile spot in the midst of a solitary desert, the town is spread 
out before us as a well cultivated field, yielding an abundant harvest to the 
parent and child. The Trustees of the Districts, on whose fidelity much 
depends in the selection of teachers, have honorably discharged the trust 
reposed in them, and have cordially co-operated with the Committee in 
their endeavors to enrich the schools with good teachers, and in encoura- 
ging and sustaining them in their arduous duties. The time has happily 
arrived when trustees are beginning to feel the responsibility of their office 
and we look with raised aap porn to the period when good teachers 
will be continued for years in the same school with a reasonable compen- 
sation that will induce them to continue in the business and prepare them- 
selves to be as useful as the important service demands. It has afforded 
us much pleasure in visiting the schools, to witness the result of the wis- 
dom of our predecessors. 

Allow us to make a single suggestion to parents. Seek to improve ever 
convenient occasion in visiting the school. In this way you can do muc 
to stimulate and cheer your children and their teacher. We would not 
ask you to come that you may assist in conducting the exercises of the 
school; but come to see and hear, and thus give some real evidence that 
you feel an interest in the subject of education. Children often attend 
school month after month, and see no parent with them in the room. They 
begin to think that education is of little consequence, and that it matters 
not whether they are industrious or idle, as they never see their parents 
with them in the school-room. They begin to think that their teacher is 
the only person interested in their progress, and that he is so because it is 
in the way of his business. If, therefore, you have never been in the habit 
of visiting your children’s school, let us affectionately invite you to begin. 
It will increase your own interest and redouble theirs. henever you 
have a leisure hour will you not come and spend it with your children, and 
listen to their recitations? Your children will cheerfully apply themselves 
to their daily exercises when they feel that their father or their mother 
may be present when they are called upon to recite ; for what child will 
not be ambitious to do well at such atime? But we must leave the sub- 
ject with you, hoping that you will carefully consider its importance. 

As to school-houses, your Committee have noticed decided improve- 
ments in some districts. The old and inconvenient houses are giving place 
to new and more commodious ones, or by a handsome repairing of the old 
one. This is especially true in districts No. 8, 9, 12 and 6; the latter hav- 
ing erected a house o good dimensions, 2nd with modern improvements. 
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Some have been repaired, and in one or two inetances they have been en- 
closed by a neat fence. In other districts the houses are the meanest apol- 

for school-rooms. Such may be found in Nos. 7, 10,11, 14, 17, and 
1 If you would make the school-house a pleasant resort for your child- 
ren, you must invest it with the attractions they find and enjoy at your 
homes. When you compel your little child to sit six hours a day upon a 
seat so high that it cannot reach the floor with its feet, and a back so ill 
adapted to a person of any age as to produce some physical deformity, you 
ought not to wonder that ~ child anticipates with dread the hour for 
leaving his own comfortable home for a place that comports so little with 
ease and comfort. 

In Districts Nos. 19, 20, 1 and 2, (in Woonsocket,) the citizens have 
generously taxed themselves for the erection of a joint school-house, that 
reflects great credit —e their far-reaching sagacity and kindness to the 
young ; a house which we doubt not, when completed, will be an honor 
not only to Woonsocket but to the State. This house, with its necessary 
appendages, will cost from five to seven thousand dollars. We expect the 
house will be ready for occupation by the first of October. 

In conclusion, we will indulge the hope that the town will, this day, vote 
a larger tax than they have ever done for educational purposes. * Since 
1844, the ¢own has voted a yearly tax of $1200; but what was sufficient 
for 1844 will not, in the nature of the case, meet the demands for 1848. 
The sources of our wealth have constantly increased in every department 
of labor: with the agriculturist, in making, old and uncultivated lands 
more profitable ; with the manufacturer, in the improvement of his ma- 
chinery and the increase of his spindles ; with the mechanic, in the increased 
demand of the products of their several occupations. And are we to stand 
still in matters appertaining to the education of the masses? In all other 
things in the town, our motto has beenonward. Why, then, have we set 
limits to our benefactions for the youth of the town? _ If eternal vigilance 
is the price of our liberties, let us show ourselves vigilant where vigilance 
is rewarded with the largest success; let us attempt great things and ex- 
pect great things. ; 

The amount of money from the Town, State and Registry, was $2607,81, 
which was divided one half equally among the districts. Balance, accord- 
ing to average attendance, the year previous. 

Average daily attendance in the town for the last year was 855. 

By order of the Committee, 
JOHN B. TALLMAN. 

General School Committee.-—L. Wakefield, Osborn Jillson, John W. 
Tingley, Emulus Rhodes, John B. Tallman. 





* We are pleased to learn that a tax was voted by the town for the coming year of 
$1500. 





BURRILLVILLE. 


Exraracts rrom Annuat Report of Scnoot Commitrres For 1847, 


The committee distributed to the séveral districts, of town and state ap- 
propriation, eight hundred and thirty-four dollars and eighteen cents; and 
of registry money, two hundred twenty-nine dollars and twenty cents; 
making in amount one thousand sixty-three dollars and thirty-eight cents. 

The committee were driven to the stern necessity, of going into a thor- 
ough revision of the districts in the town; not, however, without being 
fully aware of the unpleasant, difficult, and laborious task they were about 
to undertake: knowing as they did, that it would be impossible for them to 
accomplish this business, and do their duty, without giving some dissatis- 
faction; for the committee could not know all the little likes, and dislikes, 
of the inhabitants, nor is it probable, that they could have pursued them, 
if they had, with any degree of justice. With the old record of the dis- 
tricts in hand, they commenced, and went over with the lines of the sev- 
eral districts in the town. Where they could with propriety, they estab- 
lished the old lines; and where it seemed expedient, and necessary, they 
formed new ones; which, after three days’ arduous toil, they accom- 
plished, how judiciously, they must leave for others to judge. 

The committee deeming it of some importance to have a set of rules, 
for the better regulation of the schools, containing some of the most im- 
portant duties of the teachers and pupils, they obtained set of such rules 
and had fifty copies of them printed, for the use of the districts ; a copy of 
has been posted up in every school-room in the town. 

The committee have taken much pains in selecting a suitable set of 
school books, in which they have been much assisted by the recommenda- 
tions of a State’s Committee, appointed in connection with Mr. Barnard, 
Commissioner of Public Schools, for the purpose of making a selection of 
the best set of School Books for the State. The circular of this commit- 
tee, has been in their hands. They also took measures to have a supply 
of books in the town; from which supply of books, many of the districts 
were in full, or in part supplied 

Although the schools have not been what the committee would wish the 
schools of Burrillville to be, yet, they do believe that there has been an 
advance, a change, and that change for the better. The committee feel 
confident, from their frequent visits to the schools and intercouse with pa- 
rents, teachers and scholars, there has been a greater degree of satisfac- 
tion in regard to the schools of the past year, than heretofore. Yet the com- 
mittee would urge upon you, fellow-citizens, the great advantage to be ob- 
tained by having even better teachers than you have had the past year. 
You ought to seek out, follow after, and obtain the very best of allies: 
as you regard the judicious expenditure of your money, and the time of 
your children, and not by any means to take up with any one for a teacher 
who you think you can possibly squeeze through an examination, before 
the examining committee. ut let there rather be an honest emulation 
between the several districts, as to which shall have the best teacher, and 
best school; then shall we see our schools advanced, and rapidly too. 
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NEWPORT. 


I. Hisrory or Pusuic Scuooits in Newport. 


According to Callendar, “so early as 1640, Mr. Lenthal was by vote 
called to keep a Public School for the learning of youth, and for his en- 
couragement there was granted to him and his heirs one hundred acres 
of land and four more for an house lot. It wasalso voted that one hundred 
acres should be laid forth and appropriated for a school for encouragement 
of the poorer sort to train up their youth in learning. And Mr. Robert 
Lenthal while he continues to keep school is to have the benefit thereof.” 

The one hundred acres above mentioned, it is supposed by some, was 
origunany located in what is now the town of Middletown, and in 1661 was 
exchanged for a tract subsequently known as Newtown, or school land. 
In 1663, this tract was ordered to be divided into lots, ‘‘ and to be sold or 
loaned on condition that the purchasers should pay to the town treasurer 
an annual rent to constitute a fund for the schooling and educating of poor 
children, according to the direction of the town council for the time being 
who are hereby empowered to direct, regulate and manage the said charity 
in behalf of the town, to the best advantage, accoraing to the true intent 
and meaning thereof.” 

The following historical statement is made in a Report of a committee 
read in town meeting May 16, 1825. 


“It is ascertained by your committee, that before the Revolutionary war, from time anterior to 
any Record now in being, a town school was kept for the education of the youth of this town, 
and supported from the income of the school lands in Newtown, which were given for that 
purpose, and the school master was chosen annually when the other town officers were elect- 
ed, 2ad paid out of the rents of the school lands. In the year 1774, the town school house, 
which stood on what is now called Washington Square, was destroyed by fire, since which 
period no school has been supported from the income of the school lands, and the rents and 
amount of sales of said lands have been received into the town treasury and appropriated by 
the town to other purposes. 

It appears by the books of the town treasurer that from the year 1775 to 1792 there were 
seventy-eight lots in Newtown, denominated “school lands,” for which the town received in 
rents $181.42 per year. In the year 1792 a vote was passed by the town ordering said lots to 
be sold to liquidate the towns debts, and by virtue of that vote there was subsequently sold by 
the town treasurer 53 of those lots, for which the town received $1376.83 ; the remaining lots 
were rented from the year 1793 to 1811 for $44.51 annually, and from the year 1811 to 1825 
the same were rented for $40.46 annually. 

It will be seen by a schedule herewith presented, that if the money which has been received 
into the town treasury, from time to time, for the rents and sale of the school lands since the 
town school house was destroyed, had been invested in stock bearing an interest of 6 per cent 
per annum, and the interest had been added to the principal annually, it would have amounted 
on the Ist January 1825 to $51.283, 34-100, the annual interest on which would amount to 
$3077, a sum more than sufficient for the education of aii the children of the town. 

The property which should have been applied solely to the education of the children of the 
town having, under its authority, been thus diverted from its proper object and applied to other 
purposes for the benefit of the town, it is the opinion of the committee, that the town, if it 
were actuated by no nobler views, is bound, in justice to itself as well as to posterity, to provide 
for the support and maintenance of public schools for the education of all the children of the 
town at the public expense.” 


In August 1820, a committee of the town, to whom was referred a 
resolution of the General Assembly calling on the several towns for infor- 
mation onthe subject of Public Schools, remark in their report— 

“Their duty obliges them reluctantly to state, that except about 20 children educated at the 
Newport Long Wharf Public School, the children of indigent persons in this cown rely on in- 
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dividual bounty or the limited provision made by benevolent institutions for the small portion 
of instruction they obtain, the consequence is that a large number are totally neglected, or 
perhaps through the medium of Sunday schools are taught to spell and read very indifferent) 
After stating these facts, the committee cannot but recommend that the town instruct their 
representatives in General Assembly, to unite in their best endeavours to procure an act of the 
legislature for such general system of Public Schools as their wisdom may devise, and so framed 
as to ensure to this town its fair proportion of the sum appropriated to the object.” 


On the recommendation of this committee, the representatives of the 
town to the General Assembly were instructed ‘‘to use their best exer- 
tions to procure an act of the Legislature to establish a general sysiem of 
Public Schools.” ’ 


At a town meeting held on the 17th of March 1825, the following votes 
were passed. 


“The meeting having been called to take into consideration the propriety of introducing into 
this town the free school system of education, the following resolution submitted to the Free- 
men by Dutee J. Pearce Esq., (after an animated debate) passed in the affirmative 

Viz: Voted and Resolved that it is expedient and just to establish free schools in the town of 
Newport to be sifpported and maintained at the expense of said town. 

It is further voted, that a committee consisting of seven persons, viz. Richard K. Randolph 
D. J. Pearce, Charles Cotton, Benjamin W. Case, Dellelville Geo, ‘Telley and John Sterne be and 
they are hereby appointed to digest a plan for carrying into effect the free school system of 
education adopted this day, and to report the same to the Freemen for their consideration at 
some future town meeting.” 


_ This committee, by its chairman, submitted in May an elaborate report, 
in which the following plan of a system of public schools is recommended, 

“Ist. Voted and Resolved, that three Public Schools be established in this town for the educa- 
tion of all the children of the inhubitants, of both sexes, and that the said schools be supported 
and maintained at the expense of the town. 4 

2nd. Resolved, that the said Public Schools be conducted under the Superintendence of a 
school committee to consist of nine freemen, to be chosen annually at the town meeting in 
June, when the other town officers are elected. 

3d. Resolved, that three school houses be provided at the expense of the town, to be located 
as conveniently as may be for the inhabitants of the several districts. ‘That one of them to be 
30 feet by 50, one story, 10 feet high, be placed on the Day lot in Cross Street, or on such other 
jot as may be deemed by the building committee more suitable. That one of the same dimen- 
sions be placed on some lot, to be purchased by the committee in behalf of the town, conven- 
iently located for the southern district, and that the said committee be authorized to contract 
with the rector, wardens and vestry of Trinity Church, for the use and occupancy of the 
church school house, and to repair and build an addition thereto, at the expense of the town, 
whenever the committee aforesaid may deem it expedient, orto build a school house and 
locate it on some suitable lot for the middle district. 

4th. Resolved, that the faith of the town be and it is hereby solemnly pledged to reserve 
$2000 yearly and every year, for the support and maintenance of Public Schools and for school 
purposes, out of the money raised by tax, and that whatever amount shall remain unexpended 
of this sum shall be added to the school fund, until its amount shall warrant a reduction of the 
tax pledged for that purpose, in the opinion of school committee. 

5th. Resolved, that the school committee shall be trustces of the Pubic School fund, and shall 
have the direction and control of the same under the direction of the town. 

6th. Resolved, that it be the duty of the school committee to engage and employ competent 
preceptors, agree with them for their salaries and pay them quarterly by orders on the town 
treasury. They shall designate the bounds of the several school districts, and alter them from 
time to time as they may deem expedient. 

They shall examine scholars before admission, and as a general rule give certificates of ad- 
mission to those who have attained their seventh year and can read intelligibly, but in extraor- 
dinary cases the committee may use their own discretion. They shall meet once in every 
month for the transaction of business, and shall have power to make rules and regulations for 
their own government when assembled, and to alter and amend the regulations of the scliools, 
with the approbation of the town. 

They shall visit the several schools in a body, quarterly, and shall appoint one of their own 
number for each district for a weekly visiting committee, whose duty it shall be to report to the 
monthly meetings every thing worthy of notice relating to the schools.” 


The question on these, and other resolutions to carry them into operation, 
were debated the whole of one day; and were finally adopted. 

In June (20th) 1825, the town under the lead of several of its most influ- 
ential citizens reconsidered its former action, and passed the following vote. 
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« Whereas it appears that serious doubts are entertained by a large portion of the freemen, 
whether the present corporate powers of the town extend to the building and maintenance of 
school houses and Public Schools, by taxes upon the property of the inhabitants, and whereas it 
is always desirable that plans for public improvements, however feasible and promising they 
may at first appear, should be free from all doubts of their legality, and should unite the cordial 
support and approbation of the inhabitants generally, without which the usefulness of such 
plans must be greatly diminished, if not over balanced, by the mischiefs which ever result from 
disunion and contention among the inhabitants of the same town ; 

Therefore, It is resolved that the several votes heretofore passed relative to the establishment 
of Public Schools and school houses, and tothe means of supporting the same, be, and they 
hereby are, repealed—and that the further consideration of that subject be deferred until some 
plan generally approved and cordially supported by the inhabitants shall be devised, and until 
the town shall be expressly empowered by the legislature to carry such plan into execution—if 
upon mature reflection it shall still remain doubtful whether the town already possesses such 

wer. 

P Resolved further, that the tax ordered to be assessed at thetown meeting on Monday the 
7th inst. be and is hereby reduced to the sum of———and that the same be assessed and col- 
lected as provided at said last mentioned meeting. Resolved, that——————_be a committee to 
enquire fully into the situation of all donations heretofore made for the purpose of educating 
poor children and to report thereon as soon as may be, in order that the town may forthwith 
adopt such measures as prudence and justice may dictate, to collect and apply all such funds to 
their proper object.” 


The friends of education were however able to secure a vote, memorial- 
izing the General Assembly— 


“To pass a law to authorize the town of Newport to erect, establish and maintain Public 
Schools for the education of the youth of said town. and to make such rules and regulation for 
the government of the same as the Freemen may deem expedient and proper. Providing such 
rules and regulations be not in contravention of any law of the state ; and to authorize the 
town to assess and collect any tax that may be deemed proper for the support and maintenance 
of the same on the rateable property of the inhabitantsof said town, in the same manner as 
other town taxes are assessed and collected.” 


The application was successful, and the town was authorized to appro- 
priate annually eight hundred dollars out of the public tax for the support 
of Public Schools, and to apply the avails of certain lands which had been 
bequeathed to the town for this purpose. In pursuance of a vote of the 
town at a town meeting held in February 1826, a lot in Mill Street was 
purchased for a school-house, and a committee was appointed to take 
charge of the erection of a building thereon. This committee reported in 
March 1827, as follows. 


“The committee appointed by the town to superintend the building of a public school housc, 
respectfully report; That having purchased a very eligible lot in Mill Street they have erected 
thereon a school house 60 feet long and 36 feet wide, of brick and stone, two stories high, 
which is now so far completed that the upper room intended for boys is nearly ready for the 
reception of the school; the co-t of the lot and building up to this period is about $2750, To de 
fray this expenditure has absorbed the funds placed at the disposal of the committee consisting 
of the following items, viz 

Nett sales of Gallows field, ‘ P ‘ ; é ° - $891.24 

Appropriation by tax for 1825, ‘ ° j . ‘ . 800 

Net balance of rent of Theatre, é a . ‘ ; 180 

Donation of Mr. Wm. Vernon, ; ; : ° ° , 100 

Appropriation for 1826, . . . . ° ° 800 


$2771.24 
The committee are of opinion that to finish the upper room for the accommodation of the 
boy’s school, and fence in the lot will require about $200 additional resources.” 


At the same time measures were taken by the town to establish a fund 
from the sale and rents of school land, the avails of licences, &c. in aid of 
the public school of the town. 

At the same meeting, March 25th, 1827, the following Resolution was 
adopted, which was the opening of the first public school in Newport on 
the present system. 

“ Resolved that a school for boys on the Lancasterian or monitorial system be commenced 
as soon as may be, under the following regulations, viz: 

Ist. That a committee, (to be hereafter annually chosen at our June town meeting,) consist- 
ing of five persons, one of whom shall be a resident in each of the town wards, be immediately 
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appointed, to be denominated the “ Public Schon! committee,” who shall have power to appoint 
school masters and assistants, fix their compensation, regulate the admission and discharge of 
scholars, (having a special regard to the laws of the state on this subject.) provide books, sta- 
tionery &c. and in general superintend and manage the schools in conformity to the laws and 
orders of the town. 

2nd. The school committee shall be, and they are hereby, authorized to draw on the town 
treasurer for any sum necessary to meet their expenditures, not exeeeding the annual appro- 
priation for school purposes, and they shai! also receive the tuition money hereinafter named, 
and apply it to the current expenses of the school, and shall present their accounts to be audited 
by the town council on the first Monday in June in each year. 

3d. In order that the benefits of the school may be extended not only to the most indigent 
of our citizens, but those also whom industry and economy place above want, the foliowing 
very low rates of prices for tuition shall be established, viz : 

For the alphabet, spelling and writing on slates, 25 cts. per quarter. 

Continuanace of ditto with reading or arithmietica) tables 50 cts. per quarter. 

Continuance of the last with writing on paper, arithmetic, and definitions, $1. 

The preceeding, with grammar, geography with the use of maps and globes, book-keeping, 
&c. $2. No additional charge for fuel, books or stationery. 

4th. Scholars shall be admitted at any time, on application to the committee and payment of 
the tuition money. 

5th. The regular quarter days however shall be the first school days in February, May, 
August and November, on which days payment will be required in advance of every child in 
school for the ensuing quarter. 

6th. Of scholars admitted on other than the regular quarter days a rateable payment will be 
required until the end of the current quarter, unless the admission be within the first two weeks 
of the quarter, in which case the whole quarter must ve paid for, on,within the last two weeks, 
when the coming quarter must be paid for, without including the fortnight. 

7th. The object of the foregoing scale of prices for tuition is to foster and encourage the 
honorable feeling of independence in those parents who wish to educate their children at their 
own expense, but whose limited means are insufficient to pay the customary rates. But it is 
at the same time hereby expressly provided that no child shall be excluded from the benefits of 
the school merely from inability to pay for his tuition. 

8th. The Public School committee shall perform their duty gratuitously, the honor of the 
station and the gratitude of their townsmen is to be their only reward. 

9th. Until the recurrence of the June town meeting the following persons shall compose the 
committee, viz: 

Nicholas G. Boss, Edward W. Lawton, George Engs, James B. Phillips, Theophilus C. Dunn.” 


II. Reports or Scsoot Commirree. 


Report for 1828. 


“The Public Schoo! Committee of the town of Newport respectfully report, that since the 
commencement of the Public School in Mill street on the 21st day of May 1827, the number of 
applications for admission has been 337, of which there have been rejected as not coming 
within the provisions of the law, . . ; 33 

Suspended for further ——e . ‘ : e ° > 25 

Admitted, A ° ° . . ° wee 


337 

Of the scholars admitted 67 have been withdrawn or dismissed, leaving the present number 
212 
In the selection of the scholars the committee have endeavoured strictly to comply with the 
resolution of the town, and the law of the state, in admitting those only who were ‘ not other- 
wise provided with the means of education.’ In considering the list of applicants, the most 
needy, according to their best information, were first admitted, and it is gratifying to them to 
state that, although at first some apprehensions were entertained that the room would not ac- 
commodate all who were entitled to admission, they have been able (after every exertion on 
their part, both by public advertisements and personal representation, to obtain suitable applica- 
tions) to receive all those candidates whose cases came within the spirit of the law. The 
pupils have generally been attentive tothe duties of the school, and have made considerable 
progress in their several studies. The greatest difficulty the committee has met has been in 
enforcing constant attendance at schoo:, and the same culpable indifference to the benefits of 
education which prevented some parents from making application for admission of their chi- 
dren, has been shown by other parents in not using their persuasion and authority to 
compel the punctual attendance of their children after they were admitted, instances in 
the latter class have been comparitively very few, and wherever remunstrance or represen- 
tation on the part of the instructor or committee has been ineffectual, a suspension of the 
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delinquent from school has been resorted to. The small amount required quarterly of each 
scholar has been found to have a very salutary effect, for those who pay are generally speaking 
the most attentive—there are some exceptions, and the school in some instances is a blessing 
to those who are quite destitute of the means of payment. The committee consider it ad- 
vantageous to the school to require payment of all those who can by any means afford it, (as 
the sum required is insufficient to defray the expenses of books slates &c.) and they are fully 
of opinion that if the school was rendered quite free it would be less beneficial, and would prob- 
ably be regarded like other common bounties of very little value. The Lancasterian system 
adopted under the resolution of the town, was, to most of our fellow citizens, as well as to 
ourselves a novel mode of instruction. But whatever doubts may have been entertained as to 
its efficiency they have been entirely dispelled by the success of the school during the past 
year, which has surpassed the expectations of its most decided advocates, and has satisfied 
them of the superiority of the monitorial system for a large school, over ail others. The schoo |! 
under the superintendence of its present able instructor (to whose abilities, attention and 
perseverance the town is greatly indebted for its succeess) bids fair soon to be numbered among 
the most useful of the system, and to be the means of educating and training to habits of in- 
dustry that part of our population who so niuch need and who are so well entitled to the op- 
portunity of obtaining instruction. The lower room in the building is nearly completed for the 
reception of pupils and the committee, believing it to be the wish of the town, have engaged a 
young lady who is well qualified for the business to take charge of the girls’ school, who will 
probably be ready to commence in about three weeks, and the committee take the liberty to 
recommend the same plan of discipline and instruction for that school as has been practiced in 
the boys’ department. 

The accounts and vouchers for the past year were presented to the town council yesterday, 
and by them auditted, leaving a balance due to the committee of $202.01, as will appear by 
the following abstract. 








Received fr m town treasury under the ee of 1827, s ‘ $600.00 
Scholars pay Ist quarter, . P . : . 56.96 
do. “ 2nd quarter, 3 me ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 61.37 
do. “ 3rd quarter, ° ° . . ° ° ° 68 53 
Balance, ° ° i . . 2 ‘ . 202.01 
$988.87 

Paid Instructor's Salary, ° e ° ‘ ‘ 600.00 
Printing, advertisements, &c. ‘ ‘ ; ° ° ° 11.04 
Interest on acceptances, ° . . . ' - 9.47 
Books, Slates, Stationery &c. ‘ e 4 ° 187.35 
Stove pipe, fuel, benches, book case, painting, &c. - » s ° 181.01 
$988.87 

The balance of the appropriation of 1827 (being $200, was expended by the building com- 


mittee in completing the building. For the Commitiee, 
NICHOLAS G. BOSS, Secretary. 
Newrogt, June 3d, 1829. 


Condition of the Public School Fund in 1828. 
Donation by Governor Fenner,* ; , , . one 





Governor Collins, . ‘ , . ‘ 50. 
<ieialie 2 ‘ , ‘ : 154.37 
Legacy of Constant Taber, ‘ , ‘ . - 1500.00 
Sale of Warden (school) Lot, ‘ 325.00 
Estate I. Begua—having no being i in United States, : . 23.63 
$2153.00 


* Governor Fenner, instead of giving the time-honored “ treat” to the people on election day: 
made a donation of one hundred dollars, (the usual expense of the “ treat”) for the benefit of 
the public schools of Newport. 
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Report for 1844. 


Tue committee on public schools, in proposing to make their present 
report something more than a bare statistical account of doings, expenses 
and wants, are aware that they are adopting a course which is quite new 
in thistown ; but so far from deeming an apology necessary on this score, 
they have felt that in view of the condition and prospect of things, justice 
to their fellow-citizens required them to make not oa. certain special sng- 
gestions, but some general remarks on the important subject entrusted to 
them,—the subject of public education. 

The circumstance just alluded to, that any thing more,than a statistical 
and specific report on the schools is rather novel in this place, leads the 
committee, naturally, to ne at once upon the state and prospects of pub- 
lic education in the town. In doing this they will naturelty present ¥ mo 
circumstances and considerations which have induced them to give their 
report the shape it is to assume. 

he committee are happy to state that they can clearlyperceive an in- 
creased interest, within a year or two, on the part of our community, in 
the matter of education, and that they can bear witness to the improved 
condition of the schools, both in the culture of the mind and in the culture 
of the manners. They are particularly happy to remark that the very 
important subject of discipline is receiving wholesome attention; and 
although there have been, undoubtedly, occasional excesses on that @core, 
they ae confident that hereafter parents will have no just occasion of 
complaint. 

The committee must, however, protest, most respectfully and earnestly, 
against any charges or complaints being brought against the teachers, ex- 
cepting through the committee themselves, who will endeavor to examine 
all such cases calmly, and decide upon them as justice and humanity require. 

The committee are certainly of opinion that all pupils, who cannot be 
disciplined by a degree of severity short of cruelty, ought to he remanded 
to their parents, and not be entrusted to other hands. They repeat, how- 
ever, what they believe all who have been in the habit of visiting the 
schools will sustain, that both in mental and moral discipline, a great im- 
provement is perceptible, and they repeat, in general, that our community 
seems to have been awakening, within a few years, to a new sense of the 
importance of public education. It is not, perhaps, of much importance to 
inquire into the cause or causes of the improvement alludedto. The com- 
mittee, however,cannot but think that much must be ascribed to the awaken- 
ing influence of surrounding example; and they respectfully suggest to 
their fellow-citizens, collectively and individually, the reasonableness and 
advantage of studying the accounts which are furnished of the educational 
doings in other States and towns, as published for instance in the Boston 
Common School Journal, the perusal of which cheap semi-monthly, would 
amply repay any family in entertainment, instruction and even wonder. 
They would also recommend to attention, the volume (recently presented 
to the Redwood Library) of the Connecticut Common School Journal, 
edited by Mr. Henry Barnard, formerly agent of other States, and now 
employed by our own Legislature, a gentleman who, by his rich experience, 
sober enthusiasm, sound judgment, and steady energy in the cause, is do- 
ing a work amongst us which every good citizen should awake to appre- 
ciate. The committee would also recommend Horace Mann’s last report 
of his personal observation of the European educational systems, perhaps 
the most moving document ever written on the great subject, and which 
no citizens of a free country, it would seem, could possibly peruse, without 
being provoked to a noble emulation. ; 

But the committee would return to the pone from which they have for 
a moment digressed, whatever may have been the cause or causes of our 
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improvement, such improvement, they submit, has taken place, and they 
would now say in regard to it, that while it suggests encouragement, it also 
suggest admonition. What has been done reminds us of what may be 
done and ought to be done. We are, as a town, yet somewhat slow and 
backward in appreciating the importance of this matter of public educa- 
tion Thereis a great diffusion of intelligence, of mind, in this community, 
but the public spirit in regard to intellectual matters, bears too small a pro- 
portion to the amount of intellect and information, wisdom and experience. 
which exists in a scattered form among our citizens. We understand the 
power of the social element in politics, and in religion, but not nearly so 
well in matters pertaining to mental improvement. In this important mat- 
ter, the scattered sparks are not suffered to run together and kindle into a 
general blaze of social sentiment. 
~ The committee would respectfully inquire of their fellow-citizens, what 
subject of general interest is of more importance than the general educa- 
tion of the people and their children? Is it politics? But where are your 
children to learn to be good citizens ? What safety is there for a free State, 
but (under God) thefree school ? What more efficient antidote to the dem- 
agogue than the pedagogue? Who can look back, who can look around 
him over our own land, and say that politics constitnte any wise more mo- 
mentous a subject than the early education of the citizen ? Will it be said 
that home is the proper school? Without insisting now on the great ad- 
vantages of letting the future man mingle with the future men in the little 
world of the public school, we will say, if parents wovu.n, in the first place, 
and, in the second place, if they coup, be the educators of their children 
happy were it. But the question is, what, under the circumstances and 
necessities of our condition, is the paramount interest? We say, and we 
say confidently, public education. Who can look out thoughtfully on this 
multitude of children that throng our streets, and wharves, and are grow 
i up to take the places of manhood, who can think of the question 
ether these boys are to be the pillars of society, or to make the pillars 
tremble, and not feel that this matter of public education is unspeakably 
important? If religion is important, this is; for who has not knowledge 
enough of history, to say nothing of things always pasring in the world 
around us, to see that religion itself, without an accompanying mental dis- 
cipline, may easily become the producer or promoter and perpetuator ot 
the wildest enormities of error and of crime. 

The committee, therefore, earnestly beseech the attention, the personal 
and practical attention, of their fellow-citizens to this subject. And if any 
ask now, what shall we do in relation to it, they would answer, you can do 
your part towards having schools enough, and good enough provided for the 
children ; you can encourage the committee and assist them by counsel and 
co-operation, and the teachers and the pupils by your presence and by your 
care. 

To begin with the last point first, the committee regret that so few pa- 
rents are in the habit of attending the quarterly examinations. 

They also take occasion to repeat themselves, upon the importance of 
varents seeing that their children are regular in daily attendance. They 
ae found themselves obliged to make a by-law depriving any scholar of 
the privileges of the school for the remainder of a given term, who durin 
that term shall have been absent fifteen times. But in general, they crs 
simply remind parents how much they can do, by noticing or neglecting 
their children in the matters of punctuality, neatness, deportment and dili- 
gence, towards heiping or hindering the arduous labors of the teachers. 

Leaving such matters to the good sense and common conscience of 
every one concerned, the committee pass now up to the prior and hizher 
duty of their fellow-citizens to provide such school and so many as the 
public wants may require. In the first place, more cchools seem to them 
to be imperatively demanded. 

he committee have been astonished to learn that there are nearly 900 
children in this town, between the ages of 5 and 15, for whom no schooling 
is provided Mr. Manchester reports the whole number of children in 
town, over 5 and less than 15 years of age, to be nearly 2000; of these, 
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680 are provided for by the existing public schools; and the 30 private 
schools which they have ascertained to exist, averaging 15 pupils, give 
450 more, making in all 1130 capable of being seated in the exisuing schools, 
and leaving 876 unprosided for. Evidently, then, there is an irresistible 
call for schools. And the committee consider that two primary schools 
are immediately wanted, one in che lower part of the town, near the fac- 
tories, and the other in Broad street, whence too many children now seek 
admission into the Point schools. The committee also feel that another 
intermediate school is needed for those pupils who have to leave the Prima- 
ries, and yet are not fit for the Grammar Schools. But this they do not 
at present so strenuously insist upon, as on the increase of apo schools, 
for which they have been inundated with applications they could not meet. 

In relation to the other point suggested, namely, the character of the 
schooling given, the committee feel bound to express the opinion, that the 
time is come for an advancement in our upper schools, upon higher branches 
of study than have yet been pursued. In one or two of the schools, many 
of the scholars have for some time been expressing a strong desire to re- 
main at school longer, and go on with certain of the more interesting and 
important of the advanced branches. And the committee would respect- 
fully ask, if it is not time that something of natural and mental philosophy, 
of political economy, and of the important subject (particularly in this coun- 
try,) of the science of government, and the duties of poner should 
be taught to our pupils before leaving schools, at which most of them may 
receive their last instructions, except the bitter ones of experience? The 
committee would ask, if such subjects as these they have named are not 
something more than mere accomplishments—if they are not essential parts 
of acommon school education; essential parts of that education which 
every free community ought to be trying. at least, to devise some way of 
furnishing its rising generation? Is it not time, in short, that we began to 
think seriously of carrying our school system to its oe height, while 
we attend to the enlargement and expansion of the base 

Ifany ask why these higher branches, to which the committee have 
alluded, are not already taught in the upper schools, they eply, that it 
would be crowding too much upon the teachers ar ~ depriving the lower 
studies and students of the attention due to them. .° ey cannot be pur- 
sued without some additional provision being made. 

_ Intending, however, merely to awaken prospective thought on this sub- 
ject, the committee would content themselves, for the present, with simply 
suggesting, that if the public schools are worth sustaining, they are worth 
sustaining well ; and if so, they ought ultimately to be made good enough 
for all classes of the community ; for the committee are satisfied that tne 
common school system can succeed perfectly, or as perfectly as is possible 
for human affairs, -— when “the rich and poor meet together,” in the 

ublic school. Then the wealthier classes would feel a personal interest, 

as they certainly have a personal interest, if they only thought of it,) in 
sustaining and elevating public education; then the poorer classes would 
be encouraged to lay hold of the instruction offered ; and above all, (which 
is @ very important consideration for this country,) that senseless cry, 
which sets rich against poor and poor against rich, would be put into a 
very effectual way of being heard no more. 

Leaving then, this grave matter to the reflection of each and all, the 
committee would say one word in regard to the intellectual furnishing of 
the schools already in existence. And here they would merely state, that 
they have found it necessary to introduce an apparrent confusion in the 
books used, for the sake of’ introducing, gradually, according to the calls 
for new books, a uniform and simple system. They found themselves great- 
ly embarrassed and perplexed by the multitude and variety of manuals in 
use. ‘he Committee are decidedly of opinion that too much account has 
been made of books, and too little of teachers, in the school system gener- 
ally. The business of book-making has in their opinion, been carried to an 
extent, greatly to hurt the cause of education We want the men, the 
minds, to act upon the minds of the children and draw them out into action 
to stimulate and to train them ; such mencannot generally be had without 
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money. And the committee hope that the wisdom of their fellow-citizens 
will dictate to them, in these matters, a liberal spirit and policy. If we 
wouid have teachers who shall feel the importance and dignity of their 
calling, and shall feel free to devote to it entirely, and as a settled thing, 
all their time and talents, they must be sufficiently remunerated. The 
committee are satisfied that the public will find the money laid out in secur- 
ing the services of experienced teachers, abie to attract the attention, com- 
mand the respect, and discipline the faculties and feelings of children, re- 
turn to them with tenfold interest, in the increased interest, improvement, 
zeal, and virtue of the rising youth in their midst. 

With a few specific statements and suggestions, the committee will now 
close their report. The treasurer reports the receipt, during the past year, 
of $1766 59 from the State ; $1,600 from the town; and >203 21 from the 
tax levied on the scholars, amounting in all, to $3,569 80. Of this sum 
$3,000 have been paid for salaries ; $112 for fuel ; $228 24 for stationary of 
1842.3; and $228 41 for incidental expenses; ¢196 54 remain in the town 
treasury, and the outstanding debts amount to about $400. 

The committee close, therelore, with recommending—That two new 
Primary Schools be established, one in Broad street, or thereabouts; and 
the other in the extreme lower part of the town; and that the sum of 
$2,000 be appropriated by the town for the coming (town) year to the pur- 
poses of public education. 

All which is respectfully submitted, by R. J. Taylor, C. G. Perry, Wm. 
Brownell, Wm. Gilpin, C. T. Brooks, Augustus Bush, Joseph Smith 
Thatcher Thayer, David King, Janes A. Greene, E. F. Newton, School 
Committee. 


Report for 1848. 


Tae school committee of the town of Newport, in rendering the account 
of their stewardship for the year now closed, respectfully report: That 


there are under their care, seven primary schools, a school for colored 
children, three intermediate or grammar schools, and a boys’ and girls’ 
senior department ; the last of whieh, from necessity, embraces in it an 
intermediate school, and is taught by a principal and assistant, and has ac- 
commodations for ninety hoe These schools, containing nearly nine 
hundred pupils, are under the direction of qualified and diligent instructors. 
They have not only maintained their former good standing, but most of 
them have made advances. Since the last report, the course of studies 
has been enlarged inevery department, a more rigid classification of echol- 
ars instituted, and a more close and careful examination exacted, for 
admission to the higher schools {For the details of which, the committee 
refer to the rules and regulations recently published and distril uted.) The 
result of these arrangements is seen, in the high appreciation of the schools 
by our townsmen, and the increased desire and more numerous applications 
for admission to a share of their advantages. 

For the first time, since the establishment of the public schools, the com- 
mittee have found themselves so straitened for accommodations and means, 
as to be compelled to refuse admission to some applicants; while at the 
same time, a parochial school, attached to one of the religious societies, 
has withdrawn a large number of boys who were formerly in our schools. 
Private schools, which have, heretofore, met the wants of the wealthier 
classes, no longer compete with those of the town. The advantages 
afforded by the Jatter, in the nicer classification of pupils, in the uniform- 
ity of school-books, as well as in the constant and zealous supervision of 
the school committee, are all understood by the people. 

In this condition of things, the committee believe, that their fellow- 
citizens will not only justify them in the suggestion of m asures for greater 
improvement, but that they will meet these suggestions with a response. 

he first step, and not the least important in the economy of education, 
is the provision of convenient and comfortable school-rooms. The essen- 
tial elements in these are location and space. 
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T he location of a school-house is a point worthy of deeper consideration 
than it seems (from the present condition of things) heretofore to have re- 
ceived. In the school-room, our children weed a large portion of their 
earliest and best days; here they receive their first and most lasting, im- 
pressions. Ifthe place of their confinement be dark, and contracted, and 
unsightly, it necessarily produces a chilling influence on their feelings ; 
and from the strong power of association, bound up with their nature, 
throws a gloom around their a pone dampens their energies, and gives 
to the spot, (which, to be useful, ought to be pleasant,) the repulsive as- 
sect of a prison. In these places, and at this period of life, tastes and 
iabits are formed; over these, this same power of association exerts a 
mighty influence. The influence of this power, as regards the compan- 
ionship of youth, is fearfully felt by every parent, and cannot be doubted 
respecting the places where they receive their most important training. 

he proper location of a schvol-house is on a dry and elevated site, re- 
moved from the noise and dust of the street, and from all sights and 
sounds of idleness and dissipation, with ample room without for recrea- 
tion and exercise. It is the want of a suitable play-ground, which makes 
the school-house an anoyance to the neighborhood where it is placed, and 
the public school objectionable to parents, who regard the health and mor- 
als and manners of their children. 

The size ofa school-room should have reference not merely to the proper 
seating and convenient evolutions of the scholars but to the cheerfulness, 
comfort and health of the inmates. This point has been strangely over- 
lookec. We have seemed to act on the principle of stowing away as 
much live matter as possible ina given space. Mr. Lancaster, who con- 
sulted the most rigid economy, in his plans of school-houses for the poor, 
neers ” arena of 9 square feet, and 150 to 180 cubic feet of space to 
each pupil. 

Dr. Alcott, in his prize essay on school-houses, recommends a space of 
not less than four feet square to each, which, with the ordinary height 
of school rooms, would make the same allowance in cubic feet. 

And Mr. Mann, in his report on school houses, the latest and the best 
exposition on the subject, without fixing a minimum of space, handled 
with great severity, that miserable economy, or oversight, which would 
stint our children in the use of pure air, which is poured forty or fifty miles 
deep all around the globe. 

The best efforts of the committee, with the means at their disposal, have 
lamentably failed in these desiderata. The largest area afforded to a pupil 
in the places rented by your committee, is eight and sixteenth square feet 
and 80 cubic feet of air; while the smallest area is but six square feet and 
48 cubic feet of air. 

To illustrate this point more fully, the committee would ask the seriou. 
attention of their townsmen, to a few well authenticated facts and prin- 
ciples. 

he atmosphere is mainly composed of two elements, usually called 
nitrogen and oxygen, bearing in a pure state, the proportion of seventy- 
eight per cent. of the former, to twenty-two of the latter. Wherever 
there are living beings, this state of things is continually changing. Com- 
bustion changes it, but not so rapidly as the respiration of men and ani- 
mals. Vegetation also changes it; and so does decomposition or putre- 
faction, but less rapidly, also, than respiration. The principal causes of 
change in the condition of the air in rooms, are combustion and respira- 
tion. 

The greatest change which is induced by these causes, consists in the 
diminution, the using up, as it were, of the oxygen, or vital air, and the 
substitution in its place, of carbonic acid gas. "This change takes place. 
very rapidly where respiration alone is going on; but where respiration and 
combustion are both going on, the change is fearfully great. 

During every breath we draw, we consume a part of the oxygen, and 
leave in its place, a quantity of carbonic acid gas. Every breath, therefore, 
naturally renders the air slightly impure. But, in a large room, or in the 
open air, we do not breathe the same air over again, for it becomes mixed 
more or less with other air. 
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In order to approach as nearly as may be to the truth on this subject, 
it may be well to make an estimate which every one can understand. It 
is stated, and no doubt truly, that an adult person in breathing, spoils about 
a gallon of air in a minute. Suppose, however, that children in a school- 
room, spoil it halfas fast. This would be half a gallon a minute. Sixty 
pupils would spoil thirty gallons, about a barrel of air a minute ; this would 
make a hogshead in two minutes. Suppose them to continue in their seate 
an hour, and suppose there is no escape for the bad air which is formed, 
then these sixty pupils would, in that hour spoil thirty hogsheads of air. 
Now, this air is not only spoi/ed,—not merely rendered useless, but is actu- 
ally rendered more or less poisonous. How poisonous is not yet known, but 
certainly poisonous. However, setting asjde its poisonous nature alto- 
gether, it is utterly injurious to breathe aphiled air, where the lungs, in 
order to act properly on the blood, require at every breath that which is 
perfectly pure and uncontaminated, 

Compare these facts pith the size of the rooms, (before described) which 
your committee are constrained to occupy, and the risk of health to our 
children will be seen to be truly apalling. 

The committee have spoken of the good condition of the schools ; it is 
only in the way of comparison. They by no means intend to say, that the 
present arrangement is perfect, either in itself or inits execution ; but that 
under the circumstances which encircle them, they are in as good a state 
as they well could be. 

A still better classification in the primary schools is essentially needed. 
While the number of scholars in these schools may not be too great for a 
single teacher, the number of classes is decidedly so. Could there be 
accommodation for more children in the same room, with an assistant 
teacher, it is confidently believed, that decided benefit would accrue. 

Schools strictly intermediate, the primary and the grammar schools, are 
indispensible to a well ordered arrangement of a school system. These 
as such, do not pertain to our system. Our intermediate and grammar 
schools are not sufficiently distinct; but lapping (as it were) on each other, 
each partakes somewhat of the character of the other, so that transfers are 
now made from the primary to the intermediate or to the grammar school, 
and from these indiflerently to the senior departments. 

Again, the girls’ senior department has the characteristic of all three 
classes of the schools. 

It wiil at once be seen, that this state of things unavoidably creates em- 
barrassments, and of course hinders progress and improvement. 

With ascrupulous regard to the best interests of the schools, and with 
untiring efforts for their advancement, the committee have not yet, with 
the means under their control, been enabled to rectify these evils, or to re- 
move the embarrasments connected with them. What is needed is strict- 
ly intermediate schoois, from which pupils may pass when qualified, into 
the grammar schools: from the grammar schools should be removed what 
they now have in common with the intermediate, and the course of study 
in them should be raised, so as to embrace the lower classes, at present, 
in the senior departments. With this arrangement, the course of study, 
in the senior department, could be made to comprise all that is required to 
afinished English education, and each aspire to an elementary classical 
course. Then our town would once again stand on the high ground it oc- 
cupied years long since past, when its educational privileg@s drew youths 
from remote parts of our country, some of whom have been found among 
the great and goodof the land. 

In view of these circumstances, with the most careful consideration of 
the best means of providing for present exigencies, the committee earnestly 
recommend to the town, the erection of a school house large enough for 
two hundred pupils, in some place which shall be found most expedient, 

The committee are fully persuaded, that this is not only the best course, 
but that it will prove to be altogether the most economical ina pecuniary 
pointof'view. It is not meet or just, that any child in the town should be 
denied its lawful share of the moneys appropriated to public schools, yet 
this must be done, unless there be provided ample accomodations. 
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The committee append the report of their returns, from which it will 


be seen, that they are compelled to ask of the town an increased appropri- 
ation of five hundred dollars: 


Amount on hand from last year, 
Received frum the State, 
eé 


Town, 4 ‘ 
“ Registry Tax, 
- School Tax, 


tationery, ° ° ° 
Rent, , 
pol, 
epairs, 
iectheniele, ’ 
Cash on hand, 


Amount paid for salaries of teachers, 


Mr. Barber’s bill unpaid, $282. 


Jno. Sterne, A. H. Dumont, S. Ward, A. Bush, Ed. Clarke. J. Smith. 
C. L. Brooks, C. G. Perry. Wm. Brownell, T.C. Dunn, Wm. Gilpin, Jos 
B. Weaver, School Committee. 

Newport, June 1848. 
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BRISTOL. 


History oF Pustic Scwoo.s. 
From Notes by Rev. Thomas Shepard. 


In the original settlement of Bristol in 1680 the Proprietors, being men 
of cultivated minds, and sound Christian principles, made liberal grants of 
land “for the common improvement. for the encouragement, and use of 
an able Orthodox Minister, and for the use and encouragement of an able 
school master in said town.” The first recorded acts of the citizens in 
relation to schools runs thus; “‘ Sept. 1682, voted that each person that 
hath children in town ready to go to school, shall pay three pence the 
week for each child’s schooling to the school master, and the town by rate 
according to each ratable estate shall make the wages to amount to 24£. 
the year. The selectmen to look out a grammar school master and use 
theirendeavour to obtain 5£,. of the cape money granted for such an end.” 
“ Sept. 1684, voted 24£ the year for Mr. Cobbitt, he officiating in the place 
of a school master in this town.” 

The annual rents of these lands, together with the income of certain 
other lots given by individual proprietors, and occasional appropriations by 
the town for teachers’ salaries and the erection and repairs of school houses, 
sustained such instruction as the citizens of the town were permitted to 
enjoy during the first hundred and twenty-five years. The records show 
that for most of this period one teacher only was employed for the whole 
popeeaticn. 

ithin the present century, separate schools were instituted on that 
part of Bristol leading to Warren called the Neck. Until as late as 1830 
it was the custom to provide cne male teacher for the compact part of the 
town during the whele year, a female for each of the districts on the Neck 
in summer, and a male in each of the same in winter. 

The record shows that from 1828 to 1838 the sum expended annually for 
instruction averaged a little short of 800 dollare. This sum was obtained 
from land rents, state appropriations, and other sources, without resorting 
to a direct tax except for the building and repairing of school houses. The 
reception of the state Dividend of the proceeds of U. States public lands 
gave a new era to the public schools in this town. From 1838 to 1845 the 
town appropriated about +2500, in building and repairing school houses. 
In 1838 the public school in district No. 1,embracing the whole of the com- 
pact part of the town, was confined to one room and under the care of a 
principal, with one, and sometimes two, assistants, with a summer primary 
school in an unfinished room above, Tae progress of ten years has wrought 
out a complete classification of this one school into four departments, de- 
signated, the Primary, Intermediate, Grammar and High school, located 
in six rooms, two of which are furnished with recitation rooms, and em- 
ploy each an assistant; instead of three teachers we have nine. 

t the annual town meeting in the spring of 1839, the town responded 
to the recommendation of the committee and voted to appropriate from 
the moneys to be raised that year for town purposes, $500, for the support 
of the teachers in their public schools. This sum has been generously in- 
creased from year to year, according to the suggestion of the school com- 
mittee, until it has amounted to $1400. The whole amount expended 
for instruction in our public schools the current year is $2900. The pres- 
ent number of schools is nine. The present number of teachers is twelve. 
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Number of pupils in all the schools, 500. We receive children as soon as 
they understand the alphabet, and carry them up regularly through the four 
departments into the higher branches of mathematics, such as Algebra, 
Geometry, Mensuration ; also into Philosophy, Composition, History, and 
such other branches as are taught in our best regulated academies; not 
omitting the Latin language, where instruction is desired. 

The greatest inconvenience we now sufler is the want of sufficient room. 
The town have authorized their Committee to erect two houses of stone, 
at an expense not exceeding $1200 each, for two primary schools in the 
north and south sections of the district No. 1, that shall accommodate 100 
pupils each 

The town have also appointed a Committee to consider and report, at 
the next annual meeting in April, on the expediency of erecting, near the 
centre of the town, a suitable house for the accommodation of the two 
higher departments of the public schools, and if they should judge such a 
house to be needed, to report the plan and probable expense of the same. 

These valuable improvements in the history of our public schools, have 
been materially promoted by the recent efforts of the General Assembly, 
through the labors of their indefatigable State Commissioner. The meet- 
ings of the Institute for teachers, held in this place November, 1847, did 
us much service. We have also been favored with many valuable lectures. 
But in addition to all these, and without which all these means would have 
been of little avail, we have had members of the school committee of the 
town who have gratuitously consecrated much of their time and anxious 
toil to this good work, year after year. Opposition, at times, has been vio- 
lent; but the good sense of the community has followed generously upon 
the heels of those who have led the cause of public schoels onward, and 
now it is believed that there are few among us who do not feel and ac- 
knowledge that the money exp*nded in furnishing the rising generation 
with such facilities for an accomplished education is the best investment 
that can be made of the public funds, 


Il. Reports or Scnoot Commirrer, 


BRISTOL. 
Report for’ 1838. 
The committee for superintending the free schools in the town of Bris- 


tol would respectfully submit to their fellow citizens the following report 
of their doings for the past year: 


The first efforts of your committee were directed to the supply of schoo! 
No. 1 witha teacher, and they are happy in the consideration that after 


much inquiry and correspondence they were directed to the selection of 


one whose labors have thus far proved highly satistactory to all concerned. 
During the whole of the year this school has been full and overflowing, 
and its order and advancement such as to reflect much credit upon the dil- 
igent efforts of its principal and assistant teachers. Highest number of 
scholars in attendance during the first quarter, 270; average attendance, 
230. Second quarter, highest number, 250; average attendance, 220, 
Third quarter, highest number, 280; average attendance, 260. Fourth 
quarter’s attendance much the same as the third. 

Such an increase of pupils above what has been common hitherto, has 
created the necessity of an increase of teachers. It has also led to the 
fitting up of another room for a winter school, where sixty of the young 
children have been taught during the two last quarters. Notwithstanding 
the sending out of such a colony, the place has been too strait for us, and 
we have been under the necessity of closing the door against several appli- 
cations whom we should have been happy to accommodate had we a single 
seat remaining unoccupied. During the whole of the year two female 
assistants have been empluyed in this school, and during the Jatter half of 
the year, we have found it necesgary to add a third. 
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Your committee, under the direction of the town, have erected a commo- 
dijous and substantial school-house in the North district, at the expense of 
$300. The schools in the North and Middle districts have been kept 
during five months in the summer each, and during four each for the win- 
ter. Also a school on Poppasquash during several months in the summer. 

Your committee have visited these several schools as olten at least as 
once each term, and are happy to say, that in general, their order and im- 
provement have been commendable to their teachers and satisfactory to 
ourselves, 

The amount of the salaries of all our teachers during the year, is $1124. 
Expenses for books, stationery, fuel, rent of Dr. Brigg’s Hall, with an old 
debt for stationery, 3393 42—making the whole amount of disbursements 
for the year $1517 42. The receipts of the year from various sources 
already paid in, or due, $905 00. Quarterly assessments upon the schools. 
$241 62. Total receipts $1146 62, which leaves a balance due from the 
town, of $370 80. 

In accordance with a vote of the town, your committee have contracted 
for the repairing and securing of the windows, and the fitting up of the 
upper room of the academy, at an expense of $225. A still further appro- 
priation of about an equal amount will be needed in rendering this building 
a commodious place for such a school as is demanded at the present mo- 
ment. 

Your committee are decided in their opinion that the due advancement 
of common educaticr 2:nong the youth of our village, imperiously requires 
that school No. 1 should be divided according to sexes, and located in ditler- 
ent buildings. The size of the room now occupied is altogether inadequate 
for the accommodation and health of the numbers which are literally 
pressed into it. Besides, we think it must be obvious to every one ac- 
quainted with the subject, that the mingling together of such a multitude of 
youth of both sexes in the same apartment, and often in their sports where 
the eye of the teacher cannot follow them, cannot but be fraught with much 
evil, especially to the early manners and morals of females. Too long 
already has this practice been tolerated among us. The pernicious fruits 
are but too manifest in the rough and uncourtly habits of many of our chil- 
dren in the streets and around the fire side. 

The committee would therefore earnestly recommend that a sufficient 
sum be added to what has already been appropriated for the repairs of the 
academy, that its lower room may be also put in order with the entry and 
stairs ; ifat aconvenient inclosure with a high tight board fence be made 
at leastn two sides of the house, with the necessary appendages for a 
retired, and convenient school for females exclusively, and that the com- 
mittee be authorized to provide such teachers as they may deem necessa- 
ry for the proper instruction of the same. 

Such a separate establishment when put in operation, will, it is believed, 
add but little to the sum now expended in the support of one which is un- 
der the care of four teachers. And when it is considered that the room 
now occupied will be well filled with male scholars, probably not less than 
200, and thathe other sex will be removed from many of those unhappy 
influences to which they are now exposed, and be placed in far better cir- 
cumstances for moral and mental culture, will not the freemen of Bristol 
feel it due to the cause of education and the good of the rising generation, 
to come forward promptly and unanimously with the necessary means to 
carry into speedy operation the plan herein proposed ? 

According to the best data within our reach, the committee calculate 
that the funds to be appropriated for the coming year from all sources will 
not fall short of about $1340. And that after the receipt of the fourth 
installment of the United States Surplus Revenue, which is,expected in 
January next, our school funds will amount to $1550 This sum, if reali- 
zed, will be sufficient if not embarrassed with arrearages, to sustain the 
full operation of our schools, according to the improvements herein sug- 
gested. What is now called for, in the opinion of your committee, is that 
the town would promptly cancel its debts, and complete the repairs already 
begun upon the academy. 
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With these suggestions, we beg leave to submit the question to the 
citizens of Bristol, the eee and guardians of the rising generation 
among us, whether the deep and growing interest now waking up in every 
part of our land, and throughout the Christian world, in the canse of pop- 
ular education, ought not to move us to correspondent effort in the same 

work? Have we not as a community pressing occasion to awake to 
new and vigorous actioni 1 behalfof the intellectual and moral cultivation 
of those who are soon to occupy the places of their fathers in the responsi- 
ble stations of civil and religious life P If we cannot catch the full spirit of 
the age and move on in this good work with equal step with sister towns 
and states, ought we not so to quicken our pace so as not wholly to disap- 
pear in the distance ? 

Most respectfully do we submit the following resolutions for the consid- 
eration of the freemen of the town at their next annual meting: 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient that school No. 1 be divided according 
to the sexes of the scholars, and that the females occupy the house com- 
monly known as the academy. 

2. Resolved, That the committee for superintending schools be authori- 
zed to complete the necessary repairs within and about said academy, so 
as to render it in all respects a convenient place for the occupancy of a 
female school. 

3. Resolved, That the sum of $300, be appropriated from the funds of 
the town to defray the expense of such repairs. 

WILLIAM THROOP, 
FRANCIS PECK, 
THOMAS SHEPARD, 
ZALMON TOBEY. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Salary of Mr. Gushee, school No 1, : ‘ : $500 00 
«of two Female Assistants, No 1, ‘ ‘ - 288 00 
of one Female Assistant, six months, No, | , 36 00 

of Miss H. B. Church, five months, middle district. ; 70 00 

of Miss Cole, tive months, North district, ‘ : 55 00 

of Mr. Tanner, four months, middle district, ‘ ; 80 00 

of Mr. Mason and Mr. Boutelle, North district, 80 0) 
“of Miss Taylor, Pappasquash, . . . ¥ 15 00 
Rent of Dr, Briggs’ Hall, : A . . 12 00 
Books and stationery, including an old debt for do. of $23 38, 311 95 
Wood and sawing, including an old debt for do, of $15 75, ‘ 69 47 


$1517 42 
RECEIPTS. 


Quarterly assessments upon the scholars, probable amount, . $241 62 
Received from the School Treasurer, “ ° é 197 00 
Expected appropriation from the State, ‘ ° 316 00 
“ Bank Dividends, ; ; . ‘ 4 200 00 
« School Lands, - ; > é ; 192 00 


$1146 62 
Excess of disbursements, bi ‘ ; ; : $370 80 


Report for 1845. 


In compliance with the usage of past years, as well as from a sense of 
duty to their fellow-citizens from whom they have received their appoint- 
ment, the committee for surcrieers the public schools in the town of 
Bristol, would respectfully submit the following report of their doings: The 
past year has been to your committee, one of more than ordinary labor 
and solicitude. Probably more than quadruple the time usually spent in this 
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service, has heen devoted to the improvement of the schools under their 
care. ‘The actual benefits resulting from these efforts, time must deter- 
mine. Your committee are happy in the belief that rf have not labored 
in vain, nor spent their strength for naught. The ‘ Regulations” which 
they have adopted after mature’ deliberation, and printed and circulated 
for the improvement of the public schoo!s, have manifestly resulted in se- 
curing a far more punctual and constant attendance of the pupils. It is 
believed that the absences have been diminished full three-fourths, since 
the introduction of the Regulations. Since it has become an object of some 
effort and solicitude both on the mp of the parent and the child, to gain 
admission to the privileges of the school, and to retain them, there has 
been awakened a deeper interest in the value of such privileges. The ex- 
perience of past years has confirmed the proverb, that a thing highly val- 
uable in itself, may be greatly mS and made of little worth, by 
its being too cheaply attainable. The goed effects of punctuality and the 
constancy of attendance at the alotted hours of school, have been very 
manifest in the order and proficiency of the pupils. Doubtless, experience 
may suggest alterations and amendments to these regulations in future. 
But in their egy oe the committee are conscious of aiming at no other 
object than the highest welfare of the cause of primary education. And 
in their operation thus far, they have the satisfaction to know that this 
object has, to a very good degree, been answered. 

Agreeably to a vote of the town, the lower part of the brick school- 
house has been entirely remodeled, and commodiously prepared for an inter- 
mediate department, with a convenient drawing-room for recitations, and 
suitable out-buildings. By the same authority also, a well-built and com- 
modious house of instruction has been erected in the north district. 

The select school, under the care of Mr. D. 8. Gushee and Miss E. Wy- 
att, his assistant, has been conducted with its usual ability and success. 
In this school, occupying two convenient rooms, the higher branches of an 
English education are taught to youth of both sexes, as is designed to qual- 
ify them for the common business of life. 

The intermediate department, under the management of Miss A. D. 
Reed, has been conducted in a manner highly satisfactory to the commit- 
tee. Aided by the superior accommodations of the rooms, with the valu- 
able assistance of Miss Thompson, Miss Reed succeeded, with an unusual 
facility and decision of government, in bringing order out of confusion, and 
in elevating this school to a standard of excellence ag peratilying to all 
concerned. In consequence of the resignation of Miss ompson, Miss 
Mary Vaughn has been appointed assistant teacher in this department. 

A primary school has been kept in operation in the upper room of the 
brick school house, during five and a half months, under the care of Miss 
Abby Bosworth. This department was conducted in a manner acceptable 
to the committee, and would have been continued through the winter, but 
for the unfinished and exposed state of the room. The number of pupils 
in this school ranged from 25 to 35. 

The school in the middle district has been kept nine months, under the 
care of Mr. N. Tanner. The number of scholars, in attendance during 
the summer, averaged 48 ; during the winter, 34. 

This school, we regret to say, has not succeeded eo well during the past 
winter, as in former seasons. A spirit of insubordination has manifested 
itself among the older scholars, which has greatly interrupted its order 
and progress. A system of government, kind and affectionate in its spirit, 
and yet firm and decided in its execution, is greatly needed in the echots: 
to win the affections of the pupil, and bring them back to order and mu- 
tual confidence. barihs . 

The echool in the north district has been continued eleven months, under 
the care of Miss Phebe Bradford. ‘The average attendance during the 
five months of summer, was 31; during the six months of winter, t 
35. It isdue to Miss Bradford to say, that she holds a high rank among 
the teachers of public schools, both as it respects government and instruc- 
tion. The district have acted wisely, in caring at the suggestion of the 
committe, her services for the winter. The old house was abandoned at 
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the close of the summer term, and the new one entered at the commence- 
ment of the autumn. We congratulate the inhabitants of this district in 
the acquisition of such a commodious house, and in the careful use, and 
good account to which it has thus far been devoted. We hope it will 
secure the respect and good usage of the whole district. > 

The committee are happy in the conclusion that the public schools of 
Bristol are gaining the confidence of the community, and that the number 
of the pupils, the constancy of their attendance, their orderly deportment 
and proficiency of studies, are on the advance. And that with a careful 
supervision and a thorough discipline, they will reach a standard of perfec- 
_ which will not fail to satisfy the educational demands of the whole pop- 
ulation. 

The receipts of the year have been as follows: 
From the General Treasurer of the State, . ihie vant . $818 57 

* the Treasurer of the Town, ee re ree » « 110000 
“ N. Coggeshall, School Treasurer, ES, FO ey 386 96 
“ Registry Tax, uk ans we acaeictiees: Lee ih 119 19 


$2424 72 
The expenditures for the same period stand as follows: 
Repairs connected with the Brick School-House, ; - _. $226 26 
Salary of Mr. D.S.Gushee, . . . . . 
“ of Miss E. Wyatt, 3 1-2 qar., 
of Miss Reed for do. ; 
Miss Thompson for 2 quar., 
Miss A. Bosworth, 22 weeks, 
Miss M. Vaughn, 17 weeks, 
Mr. N.Tanner,9 months, .. 
Miss P. Bradford, 11 months, . 


Testaments fur the several schools, 
Publishing Rules and Regulations, 
Sundry repairs, stoves, and fuel, 
Sundry contingent expenses, 


Arrearages for Teachers’ salaries previously to the 
er ie , 
Arrearages for stationery and fuel, . 


Total, $2147 47 
Balance subject to the order of the Committee, 2 ee Sa aS 


Thus, it will be perceived that from the funds which have been placed 
at the disposal of the committee, the respective schools have been carried 
on through the year, and the arrearages of former years to the amount of 
$454 23 paid up, with a balance of $277 25, remaining in their hands. 

At the commencement of the year, the committee passed a resolution 
that the expenses for books, stationery, and fuel of each schoo! should be 
graduated by the amount of the assessments collected in said school. The 
result shows that, although there isa small balance against the committee 
on this score, it is much less than has been usual in former years. If this 
matter is carefully looked after by future committees, the assessments 
from each district may soon be made sufficient to meet all the necessary 
exigencies of the respective schools, so that what is raised annually from 
the town, the State, and school land, shall be appropriated wholly for the 
purposes of instruction. ; 

rom the surplus of the year, the committee would recommend the ap- 
ropriation of $100, for the purchase of four sets of Mitchell’s Outline 
aps, with a suitable number of copies of the Key annexed, one set for 
cach veliool. From pbs inspection, we are satisfied such an arrange- 
ment for the study of geography, would not only give the pupils greater 
facility fr acquirmg important science, but that it would prove a 
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source of economy in dispensing with the purchase of a geography and 
an atlas for each scholar. , 

The committee would slso recommend that the upper room in the brick 
school-house should be finished and prepared for the accommodation of the 
primary school through the year. 

In reference to the year to come, the committee would state that in con- 
sideration of the settlement of arrearages and the surplus remaining in 
their hands, the appropriation of $700 from the town treasury, will be 
sufficient to meet the exigencies of the year. With this sum at their dis- 
posal, together with what may reasonably be anticipated from other sour- 
ces, your future committee will be furnished with the means not only of sus- 
taining the existing schools in successful operation, but will have it in their 
power to set in operation one or more primary schools in such portions of 
the town as are at an inconvenient distance from those now established. 
Tha success of past years in the gradual increase of public patronage upon 
the improvement of our schools, has been too manifest to allow any fall 
ing back in this best of causes. We should lament exceedingly, any retro- 

ade movemeat by our fellow-citizens assembled, to consult and provide 

or the best welfare of the rising generation. The citizens of this State 
are now waking up on all sides to the improvement of public schools. In 
fact, it is one of the chief topics of solicitude by the wise and good through- 
out New England, and the whole country. e sincerely hope the people 
of Bristol will not, through neglect or mistaken economy, barter away a 
pa of more value to their posterity than thousands of gold and 
silver. 

All which is respectfully submitted by your committee. 

! THOMAS SHEPARD, Chairman. 
Ws. B. Titey, Secretary. 


Report for 1487. 


In submitting their annual report, the school committee may well feel 
some delicacy in soliciting that patience which is necessary to a full hear- 
ing of their extensive statements and reasons. The indulgence granted 
on former occasions, and the consciousness that their fellow citizens are 
no less than themselves concerned in the subject, furnish the warrant on 
which we venture. It shall be our endeavor to enter into no unnecessary 
discussion, and detain you with no profitlees or irrelevant remarks. 

We might, in very general terms, say that the public schools have been 
conducted on the same plan which received the cheering approval of the 
town last spring ; that the slight amendments to it which experience has 
peapeted, eaves the main features entire and the operations unimpeded ; 
and, that in their general management and improvement, the schools have 
been prosperous beyond any former’ precedent. This undiscriminati 
statement, however, does not render justice to those whose talents an 
industry have exalted them above this general praise, any more than it 
confers the blame which may righteously be attributed to any instance 
which has fallen below it. Neither theexcellencies or defects of any mode 
of discipline or teaching are made apparent by this general statement. 
Fidelity to our trust will demand considerable freedom of expression that 
we may “ nothing extenuate,” while at the same time we seek to shun 
offensive personalities. We know of no reason why we should not be ac- 
credited as speaking impartially when discussing maiters relating to the 
public schools. ; ; 

It is a pleasure to mention, as we may with confidence, the prosperity of 
the schools in the centre of the town. Without an exception they are at 
once an ornament and a blessing to this entire community. For punctual- 
ity in attendance, orderly conduct, completeness of discipline and thorough- 
ness of instruction, they may safely rage a comparison with those of 
any town of the same size in our vicinity. Our citizens may well feel an 
honest pride in the encomiums bestowed upon them by visitors who are 
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extensively acquainted with common schools in other sections of the coun- 
try. What is of equal value too, they are constantly improving. Notwith- 
standing several changes in the office of teacher, which we have labored 
as much as possible to avoid, the schools have been conducted with a regu- 
larity heretofore unknown. Cases of complaint have been few, and these, 
it is due to the parents to say, have been met with a wise forbearance and 
in such a manner as not to molest the quiet nor disturb the steady operation 
of the discipline of the schools. While these have been constantly becom- 
ing more worthy of the confidence of the community, the patronage has as 
steadily increased, asis manifest from the great accession to the number of 
scholars in them. Fora portion of the year, notwithstanding the great in- 
crease of accommodations, the seats have not only been filled, but in sev- 
eral of the schools they were not sufficient for all who desired to attend. 

The South Primary School, which, according to their instructions, the 
committee were able to open at the commencement of the year, has pros- 

red exceedingly, both under the care of its former excellent instructor, 

iss Batt, and its present efficient one, Miss Coit. During this period it 
has been almost the whole time crowded tu excess. Were the room suffi- 
ciently large we presume that there inightbe quite an addition to its pres- 
entnumber. We would suggest to the parents 1n that section of the town 
the importance of allowing their children to enter the intermediate school, 
when their attainments will permit, and thus make room for a younger 
class of scholars. The distance of the walk may be greater but the advan- 
tage is greater too. ] 

e would direct the attention of the parents especially to the structure 
and arrangement of the seats in that school-room. Though somewhat 
more expensive in the first outlay than those formerly in use among us, 
the committee are convinced that when the ease of the scholar and the 
quietnes of the school are taken into account, it is much cheaper to furnish 
each scholar with a separate seat. Actual experiment shows also that it 
is the best economy of room. Two of the primary schools are arranged 
on this plan. 

We are not prepared to recommend any change of the location of this 
school at present. Through the kindness of Gov. Diman the room now 
occupied and conveniently fitted up may be longer possessed, although we 
hope ultimately to see a building erected with sole reference to the accom- 
modation of such a school. 

The North Primary School has continued during the whole year under 
the excellent management of Miss Howe, and has been rapidly winning 
the favor of the inhabitants in that section of the town. The improvement 
of the scholars has been very manifest, and that under the most decided 
disadvantages, arising from its unfavorable location and its unpleasant in- 
ternal appearance. Situated on the great thoroughfare of the town and 
within a step of the pavement, every passing vehicle and every footfall 
sends its echo into every corner of the room. Every strolling boy has it in 
his power to annoy by exercising a most unwelcome supervision upon the 
school. Besides these inconveniences, the health and happiness of children 
so young demand that there should be a vacant spot where they may ex- 
ercise their sports. This school, leas than any in town, has such a privi- 
lege. The purchase ofa site and the erection of a suitable building seem 
most imperiously to be demanded. Would it not be better economy to pay 
the interest on a sum of money sufficient to defray that expense than it is 
pot on nearly or quite that sum for the rent of a very incommodious and 

thy room. We submit it for your consideration, with this passing 
remark, that the success of the teacher and the large attendance of schol- 
ars warrant a larger share of attention than has hitherto been bestowed. 

The Center himagt Piste 5 has been subject to an exchange of teach- 
ers by the voluntary choice of the lady who was e ed at the commence- 
ment of the year. The school was not congenial to her wishes. The 
committee are convinced that a task of greater difficulty than instructing a 
primary school is not encountered in the business of education. Many 
teachers who would succeed well with older scholars have not the pecu- 
liar natural tact required for the management of very small children, and 
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the same exertion that would secure entire success in another branch may 
leave the individual completely dissatisfied with the measure obtained 
here. We may say for the confidence of parents that this school was never 
more flourishing than at present Miss Easterbrooks has few equals in 
the faculty for controlling and instructing children. Everything moves 
along under her management in quiet and perfect regularity. Everything 
is well used and preserved with tidy care. 

The only remaining preaary school is that which during six months was 
kept on Poppasquash by way of experiment. The attendance was not 
large and nothing occurred which should claim an especial attention in this 


e. 

Before dismissing these altogether it may be proper to indulge some 
general remarks respecting them and their relation to the cause of general 
education. The experiment of the town for the last three years is com- 
plete and it is no longer doubtful whether this community need and will 
sustain three grades of schools or not. It is clear that provision should be 
made for the education of every chi/d in the community from the time when 
it has arrived at a proper age for attending school, until it has had an op- 
portunity of acquiring a thorough common school education. Were the 
town ripe for it we should ask much more, even that the means might be 
furnished to all who should choose to accept them, of acquiring the branch- 
es of the higher English studies and of laying the foundation for aclassical 
education. With a much less sum of money than that actually expended 
now among us in securing a very ordinary education, every youth in this 
community desirous of it might be carried to the required amount of know- 
ledge for entering college. And while none would be poorer for sucha 
provision, the entire mass of society would be richer. 

Without indulging in any Eutopian scheme, and limiting ourselves to 
actual verities, much more than has formerly been attained may be reached 
under the present system, and this advantage will every year be, under 
good m: ement, on the increase. The attainments in the two lower 
grades will be advanced, and thus a higher and larger sphere be left to be 
occupied by the select school. ‘The primary schools will play an important 
part in producing a result so very desirable. Ay Lb ' 

We hope the justice of the claims of the teachers in this department will 
be carefully weighed in that very important item ofa salary. Your com- 
mittee have not felt at liberty to offer what their sense of right told them 
that these might demand. Few young ladies of equal attainments with 
those in your service would consent to labor in any other employment for 
the small sum of one hundred and thirty dollars perannum. Nor will these 
any longer than they wait an opportunity to improve their wages. Chan- 
ges therefore must bé the direct consequence of these small salaries, and 

e advantages which experience hae given them in our schools will be 
reaped by those who will give a more liberal compensation. What gives 
this probability greater power is that in the larger, towns and in the cities 
around us there has been a great advance upon thé remuneration former- 
ly given. 

The Intermediate School has continued its even tenor of success though 
under the control of ditferent teachers from that of the last year. Inetead 
of the permanency on which we insisted in our last annual report, our ex- 
pectations have been frustrated by that Providence which treats none of 
the schemes of men as inviolate, whether public or private. Miss Hunt, 
after having given general satisfaction for two quarters was compelled to 
abandon her place and seek a climate more congenial to an enfeebled con- 
stitution than ours. We should have regarded this as very unfortunate 
had there not been at hand a teacher thoroughly proved in another depart- 
ment whose services we were able to secure. It is saying much for Miss 
Wyatt, ard yet not more than she has richly earned, to say that she has 
fully maintained the high reputation of the school which her predecessors 
bed enrped. Those scholars who thought to enjoy special liberties under 
the tuition of a female, have learned that she has the capacity to govern 
and enforce salutary rules,and quietly have consented to yield to authority 
so firmly and reasonably exercised. We are pleased to be able to say 
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that exclusions for unruly behavior are becoming less and less frequent as 
scholars become better acquainted with the character of their teacher. 

The Select School, still under the management of the able instructor 
who has several years stood at its head, continues still to advance. So tar 
as we have the means of judging, there has never been the year when the 
weaves of that school has been more rapid and gratifying to all concerned. 

“ch succeeding examination during the year has furnished decisive evi- 
dence of the ability and fidelity of the teacher, and also of the industry and 
docility of the scholars. The value of'a system is apparent in every part 
of the operations of this shoool. The continued and increasing confidence 
reposed in the teacher is the best commendation that can be bestowed. It 
would seem that persons abroad were aware of the value of his services, 
and their attempts to allure him away by more lucrative offers have made 
it necessary as well as just to raise his salary or risk the loss of his servi- 
ces. This, we presume, the public would not warrantus to do, and his pay 
was made greater than it has formerly been, and probably it is now not far 
from an average with the salary of persons in similar situations abroad. 

Of the Middle District we ought either to say very much or nothing at 
all. Justice to all the parties concerned demands that we enter somewhat 
minutely into a narration of the history of the last year. 

It will | be recollected that at the annual meeting of the town, persons re- 
siding in that section oo pes loudly of the condition of their school the 
previous winter—stated that bs i Ae been abandoned by the committee, 
and that the course which had been pursued in consequence of previous 
difficulties had been highly detrimental, almost suicidal to them. They 
asked the town for the regulations which had formerly created so wath 
discontent and seemed desirous of having their school cenducted on the 
same plan with the others. The committee, believing that experience 
had at length taught them what they themselves were eager to do sume- 
time previous, were desirous when they entered upon the duties of their 
office to do whatever lay in their power to retrieve the mistakes of the 
past. The school-house, which had been sadly abused the previous win- 
ter, was put in complete repair at a much greater expense to the town than 
had been calculated upon, near! sixty dollars being expended where we 
had anticipated only a small outlay. The services of a teacher, who had 
instructed their children several years, was secured at the suggestion of 
prominent men in that district, and with the understanding on the part of 
the committee that the choice was made by them. A much larger amount 
of funds, than has heretofore been expended on that district, although there 
has been no increase of scholars, was demanded to carry their request into 
operation. The school opened prosperously. Every thing succeeded to 
the most sanguine expectations of the committee. No complaints were 
made. Order was complete and the proficiency in the studies very obvi- 
ous. The examinations and the reports of scholars showed a wonderful 
improvement. The friction of the regulations had worn off. The teacher 
obeying his instructions and the laws was giving great satisfaction to those 
most intimately acquainted with his labors. 

Thus matters proceeded in general quiet during more than half of the 
year, until in the second month of the third quarter, when a class of older 
scholars entered the school. These almost immediately manifested some 
reluctance to comply with those rules which had produced the state of 
things which we have noticed. They attempted to test the mettle of their 
teacher, encouraged, as some of the parents have openly confessed. at 
home, to disobey his commands. Collision was inevitable. The question 
was practically started who should rule—or at least who should decide 
upon the propriety of the rules. The teacher happened to be a man who 
would not submit in such a crisis—took a decided stand against disorder 
and interference—insisted in no very meek, and, as the committee after- 
wards said, in objectionable terms, updén his determination to do so. His 
decision none can censure. His language, reported in a very different 
sense from what he, with good reason, maintains was intended, gave great 
umbrage to one ofthe parents in this district. Whatever might have been 
the error of the teacher, that of this parent was certainly far greater. Dis- 
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regarding the prudent and legal mode of'redress he rushed directly over the 
law and the peace of the district by going to the school-house and in the 
presence of a part, and with the knowledge of the whole of the scholars, 
calling the teacher to an account. Every one in the least familiar with 
schools knows what license will be borrowed from such an act, and what 
courses pupils will pursue when they have the hint that parents are with 
them against their instructor. The committee were mt anmindful of this 
and foreseeing how fatal would be the permission of such a precedent, felt 
bound to interpose some preventive. In mild but direct terms the gentle- 
man was reminded of his violation of the law and his exposure to its penalty, 
while at the same time, as the committee were reluctant to push the case 
to extremity, they recommended him to settle the affair with the teacher. 
Both parties met, together with two members of the committee, and after 
explanations separated with an explicit understanding that the affair was 
settled, and that nothing further should be done to interrupt the peace and 
prosperity of that school. Neither health nor help came trom this agree- 
ment. From this time opposition and accusation were rife there. Children 
were taken in numbers from the school. The teacher was insulted and 
threatened with personal violence. Charge accumulated upon charge 

ainst his conduct in the school, and reports seriously affecting his moral 
character, were industriously circulated abroad in the community—crime 
too was insinuated which is punished with the severe rigor of law. The 
attention of the committee was directed to these reports but we could 
do nothing until some definite accusations were presented and proved. 
Our law doth not condemn any man before it hear him. A day was ap- 
pointed for a full hearing of all parties. After a tedious examination of 
quite a number of the scholars we could discover no adequate cause for 
cashiering a teacher, who, though not infallible, had done much to make 
the school what it ought to be—whose greatest fault, if fault it were, had 
arisen from his anxiety to reach that end. We passed a series of resolu- 
tions in which his determination was applauded, his language reproved, 
and the parents censured and urged to a better mind, and a cessation from 
all hostilities. They fell dead to the earth. 

A few days past, and then came a petition from several individuals re- 
questing the use of the school-house in the Middle district for the accom- 
modation of a school to be supyorted by them. The effect, not intended 
we presume by them, would have been to break up a public, in order to 
make room for a private school. Knowing that the law gives us no war- 
rant for transferring the property of the public to private use we were 
compelled to decline this proposition. 

Heroic perseverance still pressed on, to what precise aim we do not un- 
derstand. Another petition came requesting us to commence preliminary 
measures to procure the incorporation of that school into a district. 

Well aware that such a measure would prove a calamity to that district, 
however pleasant it might be to the committee, and, further, that the work 
then commenced must pass over all the town before it could be allowed to 
pause, we thought it just to forbear the exercise of a power whose use is 
discretionary with the committee by the statute of the state. their decision 
always being subject tothat of the town. There the subject now rests, to 
be presented to you at the approaching session. We shall in another part 
of this report occupy your attention with considerations which would be 
foreign in this place and which we therefore defer. 

The school has coritinued under the management of the same teacher, 
by all confessed to be thoroughly qualified for his work. Notwithstanding 
the embarrassment under which he has labored, and the small number of 
scholars in attendance, the school has —— more than at any former 
ag The last examination was one of the most gratifying we have ever 

en permitted to witness in a common school. The complete accuracy of 
the answers. the entire mastery of the subjects studied, and the perfect 
order maintained were such as we have seldom witnessed. If we may 
judge from the reports of the scholars this has been uniform. There were 
scholars who had recited during the whole quarter without committing 
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more than two or three mistakes, some less even than this, and one had 
not made a ange error during the whole term. 

_ We have spoken as we promised to do without reserve, and without par- 
tiality. It will avail little with he defend ourselves with professions of 
disinterestedness and desire for the general If the committee are 
not so known in this community as to render a personal defence unnecessa- 
ry then let those be ehosen in their place in whom greater confidence can 
be reposed. We are well content to commit our labors to our fellow citi- 
zens tor their verdict. Y ; : 

The North District School is the only one of those established in the 
town that has not continued the whole year. This has been taught nine 
months; during the first six months it was admirably m ed both in 
relerence to government and instruction. Miss Luther su ed in gain- 
ing the respect and affection both of pupils and parents, and we have heard 
but one opinion expressed respecting her teaching. 

The repeated complaints of members of that district that they were un- 
fairly treated hy having a female instructor placed over their children 
during the winter months, induced the committee to appoint a time for 
meeting with that district, discussing the subject with them, and coming 
to some definite agreement. Less than a dozen persons were present, 
and after we had set before them the advan arising from the continu- 
ance of the same teacher and from having the school maintained durin 
the whole vear, not one of those present advocated, nearly all were deci- 
dety Samant the employment ofa female teacher, le t her abilities or suc- 
cess be whatever it might. 

Unwilling to force, what we were tully convinced would prove, a blessing 
upon them, we yielded to their desite and secured the services of a teacher 
who had taught in different parts of the country and who brought recom- 
mendations highly creditable. His examination was all that we could de- 
sire, more than we thought was needed. He was a gentleman most amia- 
ble and worthy, with ~ name suspicion cannot be familiar. But he 
was not successful as a teacher. Under the inefficiency of his soginen 
disorders abounded, a faint image of which has not for years exhibited 
itselfin that school, under the administration ofany teacher, whether male 
or female. The recitations were as unsatisfactory asthe conduct. Three 
or four mae boys for whose especial benefit the time of instruction was 
shortened from six to three months, kept the school in riot for a little more 
than one month, and were then excluded. These facts are trumpet 
tongued. To give four boys the instruction which a female teacher was 
entirely competent to give, something more than one month and exclude 
nearly forty children from all essential advantages for six months does not 
read well. This is not quite democratic. It is amazing partiality against 
which the others have a right tocomplain, and we hope they will com- 
plain aloud. We regard the money, and what is of far greater worth, the 
time of the scholars, as lost by this experiment. It is our firm conviction, 
that the teacher employed during the summer could have moved quietly 
and firmly along, having the py serra of the school complete, and 
order established much better than actually been done. Here is the 
result of choosing a raw teacher twice in a year. The means of rectifying 
incipient disorder, are taken out of the hands of the committee. They 
are, if humane, unwilling to break down a young man for slight reasons. 
They hope that the failures which they detect and point out at first, will 
soon be remedied. It will take some time to decide the question whether 
he can succeed or not, and if he has been engaged only for three or four 
months, his time of service will be approaching its close. Every generous 
sentiment will then say, let him de in peace, and thus the whole time 
is thrown away. Nay, worse, bad habits are contracted. which will require 
another quarter to eradicate. A bad school is a lasting curse which may 
inflict inveterate disorders on society. We think that at the very slight- 
est estimate, the North District have lost a full six months of valuable 
instruction by their choice. The future must answer for it. This ruin is 
not under our hand, for we stated it long before and endeavored to dis- 
suade from the course that led to it, 
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Having finished this particular review of each separate school, we in- 
vite your attention to other subjects relating to the schools generally. We 
have called your attention to no subject whose bearing upon the interests 
of the town is more important than that of dividing it into districts. This 
it is well known has never been done, and though nominally existing as 
three, yet the business has been transacted as one district. By the new 
School Laws it remains as we have stated under the discretion of school 
committees, subject to the decision of the towns themselves. Probabl 
no town in the State, unless it be Warren, is so unfavorably situated wit 
reference to the New Law, asthis. Nearly three-fourths of all the chil- 
dren in the town are located in the Centre District. as it is called. If the 
town were to be divided into districts, our geographical position would 
seem to indicate that the lines which have been the nominal should be 
those (nearly) which should be selected as the real limits. On the suppo- 
sition that these lines were observed, then nearly three-fourths of the Phil. 
dren would receive but a small fraction more than one third of the funds 
derived from the State, while the North School from the same source would 
receive more than is their proportion, bo'h from the State and town funds 
united. The only way to equalize this dis roportion will be to divide the 
centre of the town into several districts, without any regard to the present 
5 he of gradation in the schools, There is indeed a way provided by 
shuffling with the law whereby a nominal division may at last be converted 
into a real union of districts, but it compels to much labor without any com- 
pensation. It will all be exerted simply to gain the privilege of standing 
where we do now. It would seem that we had sufficient employment 
without nering any unnecessary labor imposed upon us. 

The case will not be at_all improved, but made much worse, should the 
peceton of a part of the North district to be annexed to Warren prevail. 

uch a measure would prove nearly ruinous to that school, alre y uite 
too small in numbers. Besides greatly reducing the number of scholars, 


it would leave the school-house in a remote corner of the district, and ren- 
der its removal a necessary consequence. This would certainly be but a 


poor return for the expense so lately incurred in the purchase of the land 
and erection of the school-house there, 

These considerations persuade us that it is far better for the town to let 
the whole subject of division into districts remain where it now is. 

Another topic, which has for a long time engaged the attention of some 
individuals, has come to be of great importance both to the town and the 
committee. It is respecting the employment of a superintendent, who 
shall take the general charge of all the schools, and attend to the transact- 
ing of the business relating to them, under the direction of the committee. 
It cannot be concealed from any one, that to continue the present system 
in successful operation, requires no small expense of time and labor. In 
addition to frequent eessions of the committee there is an almost constant 
call for effort. If the amount of time spent in examining teachers and 
attending upon the examinations of eight or nine schools four times in a 
year, besides the visits required by law to be paid at other times, attend 
to cases of exclusion and discipline, purchasing books and stationery, 
making the almost constant repairs which are necessary—if these and 
other incidentals be taken into consideration, the statement will not ap 
at all extravagant. Few men are so much at leisure that they can afford 
to attend upon these numerous calls. To do it they must sacrifice other 
and prior claims. And this is a reason why the most valuable counsels 
and rs are withdrawn from the service of the public almost as soon as 
the members elected have become acquainted with the different branches 
of the duties of the committee; they end when they ought to be regarded 
as only begun. Their reward for these services is not always the most 
amiable or just remuneration. Besides a complete and equal division of 
their labors is not possible, and acting se te they may,act diversely. 
big things can all be perfectly adjusted only by the office of which we 
spea 

There is another aspect in which this ~~ to be regarded. Parents 
are, if the committee to whom they first apply happens to be absent, com- 
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pelled to travel from place to place, and subjected to no smail trouble in 
procuring admittance for their children. Let all these matters be conferred 
on an individual and he will have it in his power greatly to reduce these 
inconveniences. ; 

For some time the attention of the committee has been directed to the 
text books which have been in use among us. Nowhere is there more 
need of a complete system, and we must add, in no feature of our schools 
has there been so great a deficiency. In reading, we had Mr. Angel!’s 
books, named on the title page a series; but this term could apply with 
little propriety to none except the first and the last number of his books. 
They are a series of stories, and not much more. There is littie taste and 
less variety of style. Good readers must be made by natural instinct 
rather than the training which such books would give. 

It seemed a duty already too long delayed, thoroughiy to revise the 
whole of the books and introduce the best which the improvements of the 
age furnish. This was an undertaking of no small magnitude. The ditfi- 
culty was not that there wasa scarcity so much as that there was a super- 
abundance of books in the market, and which were eagerly commended to 
our attention. After as critical an examination as we had it in our power 
to give. we fixed upon nearly the same selection that since that period has 
received the recommendation of the convention of committees and teach- 
ers held in Providence. That we have imposed a limit on changes for 
any great length of time we do not suppose, nor is it desirable unless we 
wish to take a stand against all farther improvement. Still we think it 
will be some time before another such revision will be necessary. 

We were obliged in procuring this change to make some sacrifice on the 
old books some of which might have served awhile longer. After a brisk 
negotiation with several booksellers and publishers, we succeeded in ex- 
changing the old books which were in a tolerable state of repair, for a fair 
allowance, and at the same time obtained the new at much lower than the 
trade prices. 


The assessments have generally been paid with a commendable punc- 


tuality, and no difficulty need hereafter be mare from this source. 
n 


There are yet several arrearages for fuel and books for the Middle Dis- 
trict, incurred in years previous, which would have been settled long since 
had the law of the town been regarded and the assessments paid. After 
repeated and urgent solicitations, neglected or refused, the committee 
directed that the names of the delinquents, with their dues, who were able 
to pay should be passed into the hands of the collector of the town taxes. 
There seems to be some question respecting his authority in this business 
which it may be well for the town to settle. 

From what we have already said the town will anticipate no flattering 
account of our finances. Causes unforeseen and unprovided for have 
arisen which have made large demands, and which we could not feel war- 
ranted to deny. Besides it ought to be considered that much more in- 
struction is given than has been the case at any former period. The num- 
ber of schools has been multiplied, and in two of them the terms greatly 
lengthened. Nor have we had it in our power to tell on what amount of 
money we might depend. The income from two sources is variable and 
has fallen far below the computation on which our estimate was based for 
two successive years, thus crippling us twice. And though the town 
voted, two years since, the introduction of Mitchell’s Outline Maps, which 
have at a large expense, been placed in the schools, the means have not 
yet been given, that we are aware, into ourhands. If all these items are 
taken into the account it will be seen that we have husbanded our resour- 
ces quite as well as when we were permitted to represent an overflowing 
treasury. We thought it needless last spring to call for a sum larger than 
would probably be required to conduct the ‘rations, and notwithstand- 
ing the first glance appears formidable, the difference between our request 
of the last and the present year isnot great. We only ask for $200 more 
than was placed at our disposal last year. 
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Our accounts so far as we have the data for making them stand thus: 


Income from the State, F : , ; : $818 57 
Appropriation from the Town, , : ; » 40060 
Balance due last year, ‘ . ‘ ‘ A 400 00 
Avails of School Fund, P ; : , . 40000 


“ 


Registry tax, ‘ , ; : ; 50 68 





The expenditures have been as follows: 


Salary of D.S.Gushee, ‘ ; ‘ ; $600 00 
“ M. E. Vaughn, x ‘ ; ‘ : 135 00 
3 H. Hunt, : ; F ; , 125 00 
* E. G. Wyatt, : ; ; ‘ . 200 00 
ie M. W. Shepard, 60 00 
* M. N. Davis, ‘ : P ' ‘ : 75 00 
” S. H. Easterbrooks, : ; ; ; 75 00 
% A.H. Batt, . . j ; d : 65 00 
- E. G. Coit, j ; ‘ : F 65 00 
" E. T. Howe, . , ‘ , . y 130 00 
fe N. B. Tanner, ; : ; ; ; 300 00 
sa M. Bowler ; : ; 7 s ‘ 40 00 
. M.M.Luther, . d ‘ ‘ : 66 00 
? L. C. Rice, . ; ‘ 4 ; P 75 00 






Repairs on school-houses, 


Stoves, furniture, ete. F ‘ . ‘ a: 39 99 
Outlay on North and South Primary Schools, exclusive of 

Stoves, ; : ; ? p i : 107 58 
Arrearages of Middle District, . ‘ ; . 15 00 
Incidentals, ‘ ; é ‘ , ‘ : 19 92 
Rent of North and South Primary Schools, F . . 50 00 





Whole amount, ’ ; ‘ . : $2326 07 

Leaving a deficit in our Treasury of ‘ , - $257 ® 

In order to cancel this and carry on the operation of the Schools as they 
now are, will require at least one thousand dollars from the town, and this 
with a careful economy will close the ensuing year without embarrassment. 


THOMAS SHEPARD, Chairman, 
JAMES N. SYKES, Secretary. 


Report for 1848. 


Tre committee for superintending the public schools in the town of Bris- 
tol, in submitting their annual report, are happy to say that their proceed- 
ings during the past year have been distinguished for mutual good feeling 
and perfect harmony of action. 

The several schools under their care have enjoyed a year of uncommon 
prosperity. Every teacher employed. has met with satisfactory success. 
Appeals of dissatisfaction on the part of parents against the rules, or the dis- 
sline of teachers, which, in some former years have been the occasion of no 
ittle trouble to all concerned, have been few the past year. Experience 
furnishes increasing testimony, that good and wholesome rules, judiciously 
and kindly administered, will, in the end, commend themselves to every 
reflecting parent. : 

The school in the North District, under the care of Miss M. W. Reed, 
continued 22 weeks during the warm season, and was sustained in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the committee and the district. The highest number in 
attendance during the first term, 43; average attendance. 34; second 
term, highest number, 38; average number, 32 The winter school in this 
district was taught by Mr. S. L. Cotton, and has been well managed. It 
has continued four months. Highest number in attendance, 48 ; average 
number, 37. 

The committee from this district report that the school regulations 
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apopted by the general committee for the town, have "formed the basis >f 
the government of this school. Seventy-three children between the ages 
of four and sixteen, are reported from thirty-three families in this district. 
The present house is found insufficient to seat those who wish to attend, 
especially in winter. Your committee would recommend its enlargement 
during the present season. 

The school in the middle district has continued through the year, under the 
care of Mr. J.C. Rich. Its management has been highly satisfactory to the 
committee, and we are happy to say, has secured the confidence and har- 
mony of the district. The general school regulations of the town have 
formed the basis of government in this school. Highest number of’ schol- 
arsin attendance during the summer, 64; average number, 56. During 
the winter the numbers have been much the same, but the ages of the 
scholars different. The number of children reported from this district be- 
tween the ages of four and sixteen, is 141, from fifty-six families The 
present house is inadequate to the wants of the district, and needs enlarg- 
ing. The numbers in this school authorize a system of classification into 
two departments, to be carried on in separate rooms, and under the in- 
struction of separate teachers. And the committee would earnestly recom- 
mend that the house be enlarged, with a view to accommodate such an 
arrangement. 

Of the several schools in the first district, we would say in general, that 
they are the same in number, and are conducted upon the same regula- 
tions as last year. Miss M. M. Luther, has taken the place of Miss Vaughn, 
in the select department, and Miss P. R. Bradford, that of Miss E.G Wy- 
att, in the intermediate department. The numbers in attendance on both 
departments in the brick school, have rendered it necessary to employ an 
additional assistant in each school. The three primary schools number 
140; average attendance, 126. The North and the South Primary School 
suffer trom being in rooms too contracted. Instead of 68 in both, we could 
teach 90 or 100 at the same expense, if we had room. Suitable buildings 
in these locations are imperiously called for immediately, for the better 
accommodations of these schools. The intermediate department under 
the care of Miss P. R. Bradford, and two assistants, with: 107 pupils, sus- 
tains a high reputation. The committee have been obliged to send up a 
class of 20 to the select department prematurely, because the number was 
becoming too great for the room and the strength of the teachers. — 

The select department under the care of Mr. D. S. Gushee, with one 
female assistant, numbers 167; average attendance through the year, 114. 
This department has been well sustained. The committee feel that the 
burden of so many pupils, in such advance standing, is greater than ought 
to rest upon the energies of two teachers Another assistant is demanded 
in this school, and yet the building furnishes no separate recitation room 
for a third teacher. There is an merearing surplus from this department, 
as well as from the intermediate school, which calls for another building. 

Your committee see not how these schools can go forward successfully, 
admitting such applicants as are qualified, for another season, without an 
additional building. Every school in the district is overflowing. More 
teachers are called for every quarter, and yet we have no place to put 
them. Our public schools have secured the confiddnce of a large portion 
of the community. thew f are daily growing in reputation, and if the neces- 
sary means are provided, they will ere long be lonked to by all classes, as 
the place for commencing and finishing the education of their children. 
The question then occurs with great force, shall this growing confidence 
be arrested for want of accommodations? Shall your committee post them- 
selves at the doors of your school-houses on the first day of each quarter, 
and say to the applicants, we are full and can receive no more, you must 
seek for an education where you san find it ? 

The committee can see but one alternative, and thag is to erect a build- 
ing with all consistent dispatch, on or near the Common, a part of which 
shall be occupied with the surplus scholars from the intermediate and 
select departments 

By a census just completed, the number of children in the first district, 
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between four and sixteen, is 796. Four hundred and ten of these are now 
connected with the several departments in our public schools, leaving 386 
either connected with private schools, or with no schools at all. Most of 
these would, in all probability, like to become connected with our public 
schools, whenever their organization is such as will ensure their recep- 
tion and their best improvement. With accommodations for a little more 
than one-half of our children at the proper age to attend school, shall we 
stop where we are, and go no further? We will not indulge in such a pre- 
sumption, though we thus speak. 

The system which we have so successfully begun, cannot be completed 
without the addition of a fourth ment which may be called the 
classical school. By this, we mean a department that shall take such pupils 
as shall have completed the course prescribed in our select school, and 
carry them on into the higher branches of mathematics, such as Algebra, 
Surveying, Navigation, Natura] Philosophy, Geometry, together with 
Rhetoric, Moral Philosophy, and the Ancient and Modern Languages, 
sufficient to enter any New England colleges. Such a school might be 
commenced with one teacher, and would ae one story of the new 
building which we propose as above. Such an high school, accessible to 
both sexes, and to all from any portion of the town who may be qualified 
to enter, would be an ornament to our village. It would be a rich legacy 
to future generationy Has not the time arrived for carrying out this 
crowning act of our school system, so nobly prosecuted thus far? Is not 
this a favorable time toset seriously about the accomplishment of the work ? 
It is not the province of your committee to execute. We can only present 
the object. as demanded, as we think, by the exigencies of the town, and 
the spirit of the age in which we live. ith the freemen of the town, as- 
sembled at their annual meeting, we leave the subject, entreating ever 
parent to remember that the richest and best legacy he can bequeath his 
children is a good intellectual and moral education. 

The expenditures of the year have been as follows: 

Salary of D. S. Gushee, ‘ ‘ Z . 

‘s . Luther, 
Wyatt, 

. Bradford, 

. Shepard, 

. Coit, 
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.D. Wyatt, 
.M. Wardwell, ; 
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. Reed, 

. L. Cotton, 
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Repairs and incidental expenses, y 

lees " last years’ arrearages, 
Arrearage rents, ; - ‘ 
Rents for the past year 


The receipts of the year are as follows: 
Income from the State fund, ; 
Appropriation from the town, 


Received from other sources through town ‘treasurer, 345 67 
” ** C. Easterbrooks, arrears of last year, 39 30—92353 54 


Excess of expenditares, . $ d . : ‘ $7 91 
In estimating the necessary expenses of the coming year, the committee 
have to take into consideration the probable increase of scholars, the con- 
sequent increase of teachers, and the more adequate compensation of some 
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now in ther employment. Anticipating that each department is to go on 
as it now is, only with the usual increase of numbers, without the addition 
of a single echeol-reem to the narrow accommodation in which we are now 
crowded, we see not how another years’ instruction can be given worthy 
of the confidence of the public, without an advance 6f at least $250, upon 
what was raised by the town last year. We would then, after a careful 
examination of the subject, beg leave to recommend that the sum of $1400, 
be raised by the town for the support of the public schools the year ensu- 
ing. We wish it to be understood that thie sum is distinct from any moneys 
which the town may raise for the building and enlarging schaol-houses, 80 
urgently recommended in this report. e again refer to such additional 
accommodations as we have suggested above, as, in our view, indispensi- 
ble to the success and completion of the system we have begun. All 
which, we respectfully submit to the deliberate action of our fellow-citizens 
at their approaching annual meeting, not permitting ourselves to doubt 
that in taking action upon questions so vitally connected with the well- 
being of society, they will dul consider the growing interest in the cause 
of public schools on every side of us. its inseparable conection with the 
prosperity of our republic, and the intellectual and moral welfare of the 
present and all future generations of our youth. 


In behalf of the committee, 
THOMAS SHEPARD, Chairman. 
Martin Bennett, Secretary 
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WARREN. 


History or Pusuic Scnoots. 


No public education at the expense of the town, was ever provided for, 
previous to 1828. There had previously been very good private schools, 
including a Classical Academy, by which alarge portion of the community 


had their educational wants provided for; but this system was neverthe- 
less partial in its application, and expensive in its conditions. 

In 1828, the town began to make regular appropriations of money, for 
public education, which have been annually made, up to the present time, 
according to following scale of appropriations. 
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Connected with this movement of the town in behalf of public education, 
there was a fund established in the following year, for the gratuitous in- 
struction of the children of parents who are unable to pay for their tuition, 
but this fund was placed under the control of a board of trustees appointed 
for that purpose, and in no way subject to the legislation of the town. 
This fund was left by Mr. Nicholas Campbell, who died July 21, 1829, 
leaving for the above named purpose 95 shares of stock in arren 
Bank, which at 50 dollars (the per value) amounts to $4750. The present 
trustees of this fund, are Seth Peck, J. T. Child, and G. W. Carr. 

The money provided for the public schools, and all necessary arrange- 
ments for accommodation and instruction, were pro erly applied by a school 
committee, appointed by the town. The first school committee, appointed 
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by the town, was organized, April 30, 1828, by appointing Daniel Bos- 
worth Chairman, and Levi Haile, Secretary. 

No school houses, however, were aeaanal or provided, at the expense of 
the town, till a late period. The first arrangement of this kind, was made 
in 1842 Previous to this time, both in the village, and in the agricultwral 

rts of the township, the schools were kept in buildings hired by the town. 

n the east and north districts, the school houses were owned by certain of 

the inhabitants who had erected these houses for their own accommoda- 
tion as private schools ; and who consented to rent them to the town, after 
provisions had been made for public instruction. In the west district 
(which includes the village) the buildings used for the public schools were 
in no case built, or ouanl y the town, till in 1842. 

In that year, the town purchased the lower half, cr first story of the build- 
ing known as the Masonic Hall, which had been erected by the joint 
agency of the Masonic Fraternity and an academic corporation. The 
surviving members of this corporation sold their shares jn the stock of this 
building, owned by them, which at the reduced price of five dollars per 
share, for 84 shares, placed a valuable school house in the possession of 
we town, for $420. This arrangment was consumated in September of 
that year. 

At the annual town meeting, held April 10, 1844, the town voted to ap- 
propriate 3600 for the erection of two suitable school houses, in the north, 
and the east districts. In the following year, Nov. 9, $75 more, were ap- 
propriated to finish these buildings, and the fences and outbuildings. 

he next movement of the town, in behalf of Public Schools, was the 
important transaction, on April 7, 1847, when it was voted, that a sum 
not exceeding $10.000 be appropriated for the erection of a building suita- 
ble for the purposes of public instruction, in the west district. 

Immediate measures were taken to carry this act into effect, an eligible 
lot was obtained, and an elegant and commodious brick building, two 
stories high, was built in the same and in the following year. The whole 
of the money granted by the town, for this purpose, was not used; the 
entire sum for the purchase of the ground, erection and furnishing of the 


building, with the improvements on the grounds &c. not exceeding $8500. 

The building was dedicated to its appropriate objects, by suitable public 

exercises in the building, on the 11th of September, 1848. It is presumed 

not to be necessary to give any detailed account of this interesting occa- 

sion, more than simply to state the order of exercises. These were, 1. 

Reading select portions of scripture, by the chairman of the school com- 
y 


mittee, Rev. J. P. Tustin. 2. Prayer, Rev. R. M. Hatfield 2. Read- 
ing of the report of the building committee, by the chairman, E. W. Burr, 
Esq., concluding with the transfer of the building to the school committee. 
4, Statement in behalf of the school committee, by the chairman, conclu- 
ding with transfering the keys of the building, to Mr. Isaac F. Cady, the 

rincipal elect of the school. 5. Address by Mr. Cady. 6. Address by 
es. evi Haile. 7. Address by Mr. Barnard, Commissioner of Public 
Schools. 8. Address by Mr. A. M. Gammell. 

The school being organized, the business of instruction commenced on 
the following day, Sept. 12, 1848. 

This school is now sustained at an expense of about 1350 dollars per 
annum. The salaries for teachers are, $650 for the principal, $250 for 
first assistant, and $200 each, for two other assistants. 

The North and East districts are supplied with good schools, conducted, 
in both cases, by female-teachers in the summer, and by male teachers in 
the winter. Each of these sessions is four mouths, making eight months 
tuition in the year for each, the expense in each case for the year bring 
about $190, The average number of scholars, in each of these schools is 
is about 42 or 43. The present number of scholars in the west district is 
about 230. The whole amount of money spent during the current year, 
for education, in this town, is about $1730. he present number of schol- 
ars in the public schools, is about 315, or about $5 5-100 per scholar. 


Yours very respectfully, 
J. P. TUSTIN. 





SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
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Under this head will be given a variety of plans of school-houses 
for schools of different grades, which have been erected, not only in 
Rhode Island, but in other parts of New England, on the general 
principles set forth in the Document on School Houses, appended to 
the First Annual Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools, and 
published in the F:rst Votume or THe Journat or THE Ruovr 


Istanp Institute or Instruction. These plans, and the pages 


devoted to Apparatus, and Lrsrary, and other matters connected 
with school houses, published in this and the second volume of the 
Journal, comprise the contents of the volume printed by the Commis- 
sioner, with the title of ““Scnoot ArcHITECTURE.” 





PRIMARY SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


IncraHaM Primary Scuoot-Hovse, Boston. 


The Schoolhouse, to which the following description and plans more - 
ticularly refer, is situated in Sheafe street, at the north part of the City, and on 
the slope of Copp’s Hill, famed in our Revolutionary history. It occupies a 
space of twenty-six by fifty-three feet, exclusive of the play-ground in iront, 
between it and the street, which is sixteen by fifty-three feet. This front is 
hardly long enough. Sixty feet would have been much better. The main 
building is twenty-six by forty-four feet; and there are projections at each 
end,—one on the west, four and a half by sixteen and a half feet, contain- 
ing the privies, and one at the east end, three and a half by twenty-one and 
a half feet, in which is the passage from the lower schoolroom to the play- 

und. 

The building is three stories in height. Each story contains a Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms, Closets, Entries, and Privies, and is finished twelve feet high, 
in the clear. Each Schoolroom is lighted by four windows, which are all on 
one side. The first floor is set eighteen inches above the ground at the front 
of the building. ‘The Cellar is finished seven and a half feet high, in the 
clear ; and its floor is on a level with the surface of the ground at the back 
of the building, where is the entrance-door to the first story. 

The Schoolrooms in the first and second stories are thirty feet in length, 
by twenty-two feet and four inches in width, and contain six hundred and 
seventy square feet of floor. That in the third story is thirty-two feet in 
length, by twenty-two feet and nine inches in breadth, and contains seven 
hundred and thirty square feet of floor. Thus allowing from ten to twelve 
or thirteen square feet of floor, and one hundred and fifty cubic feet of air, to 
each scholar. 

The following diagram will show the arrangement of the ground-floor, 
with the Play-ground in front. 


























FIRST STORY. 


Scale 16 feet to the inch. 
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The following references will apply to the ground-plan of each of the three 
stories. 


1, Entrance to First Story, by a door under the window W, the back part of the 
ary eight feet lower than the front. 
2, 3, Entrance-doors to the Second and Third Stories. 
A, A, A, Stairs to First Story, from the Entrance-door 1. 
B, Blinds in Boys’ Privies. 
F, Fireplace or Furnace-flue, or Stove, when one is used instead of a Furnace. 
G, G, Entrance-gates to Second and Third Stories. The Iron Fence extends the whole 
t h Re front on the street, mere | by these two a s ‘ 
itation-rooms, or spaces or that purpose. In the first story, that on the 
right being the entrance-passage to the schoolroom, and that on the left, the passage 
to the Second Story. 
S, 8, 8S, S, Large Slates, measuring four by two and a half feet, affixed to the walls, 
ins of Blackboards. 
T, T, T, Trees in Play-ground. That near the fence, is an old horse-chestnut tree. 
U, Umbrella stands. The place of those of the second story only are shown. In 
the other stories, they are also in the entrance-passages. 
W, W, Windows. - 
a, Stairs to Second Story. 
b, b, 6, In second story, Entry, and place for Boys’ Clothes-hooks, also used as a 
Recitation-room. In third story, place for Clothes-hooks. 
story, Door into the Recitation-room where are the Sink and Girls’ 
. In third story, Door into Recitation-room where is the Brush Closet 
and entrance to Girls’ ig’ 3 
d, d, o! In second story, Girls’ Clothes-hooks. 


e, Sinks. 

Sf Privy for Girls. f Privy for Boys. h, Trough in ditto. 

i, i, Space between the walls of the Privies and main building, for more perfect ven- 
tilation, and cutting off of any unpleasant odor. [This space is here too much con- 
tracted, on account of the want of room. It would be much better, if greatly increaséd. } 

k, Entrance-door to Schoolroom, through which, only, scholars are allowed to enter. 
In third story, the passage from the stairs to the Entrance-door is through the Recita- 
tion-room. 

1, Teachers’ Platforms, six feet wide and twelve feet long, raised seven inches from 
the floors. 

m, Teachers’ Tables. 

n, Ventiduct. That for each room is in the centre of that room. These are better 
shown in the diagram representing the Ventilating arrangement, (p. 183.) 

o, 0, Closets, in the vacant spaces on the sides of the Ventiducts, in the First and 

Stories. In first story, they are on each side of the Ventiduct ; in second story 
only on one side. In the third story, there are of course none. See the diagram of the 
Ventilating arrangement, (p. 183.) 

p,p, Ventiducts for other rooms. In plan of second story, p shows the position of the 
Ventiduct for first story. In third story plan, p p show the positions of those for both 
the lower stories. 

9; 9,9, Childrens’ chairs, arranged in the second story. Their form is represented in 
another diagram, (p. 181.) 

r,s,t, Hot-air from the Furnace, Cold-air Flues if Stoves are used, and Smoke 
Flues. These will be better understood by a reference to the diagram explanatory of 
the Chimney Pier, ¢ 182.) : 

u, u, Cabinets for Minerals, Shells, and other objects of Natural History or Curiosity. 

v, Door of Recitation-room. In first story, this door leads to the entry in which 
are the Sink, Brush-Closet, entrance to the Privies, and pas to Second Story. In 
second , it leads to the Recitation-room where is the Teacher’s Press-closet ; and 
sy - hird story, to that in which are the Sink, entrance to the Privies, and Stairs to 

ttic. 

w, Teacher’s Press-closet, fitted with shelves and brass clothes-hooks. 

x, Closet for Brooms, Brushes, Coalhods, &. That for the first story is under the 

nd-Story stairs. 

a, a, a, Stairs to the Third Story. 

b, b, Doors connecting First and Second, and Second and Third Stories. 

f, Place for Fountain, in the centre of the Play-ground. 

g, g. g, Grass-plats, or Flower-beds. 

P; from the First-Story Schoolroom to the Play-ground. 

The Plan of the second story, on the next page, is drawn on a larger scale, 
for greater convenience in showing all the arrangements. The references on 
this diagram are more copious and minute than on either of the others. 
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The building fronts nearly N. N. E., and of course all the light comes into 
the Schoolrooms from the North. At the same time, in order to secure the 
benefit of the winds that prevail in Summer, and the admission of ‘‘ a streak 
of sunshine,’ which adds so much w the cheerfulness of any room, and 
particularly of a schoolroom, there are windows in the back or southerly 
wall, opening into the recitation-rooms or entries, through which, and the 
entrance-doors, the sunlight finds its way into each schoolroom. The Nea- 
politan proverb, ‘* Where the sun does not come, the physician must,’’ has 
not been lost sight of; though it must be confessed that we have not been able 
to pay so much attention to it as would be desirable. 

he next diagram, which is on the same scale with the first, will show 
the arrangement of the third story, which differs from the first and second in 
having a larger schoolroom, and more space for recitation-rooms ; less space 
being occupied for stairways than in the other stories. The partitions at the 
ends are set one foot each way nearer to the ends of the building, making 
the Schoolroom thirty-two feet in length, while the others are only thirty. 


Scale 16 feet to the inch. 


It will be seen, that the ends of the building are cut off from the school- 
rooms, by entries, stairways, recitation-rooms, &c., and the back and end 
walls are left blank, for convenience in displaying Maps, Charts, Pictures, &c., 
and for the large Slates, used instead of Blackboards. As ample provision, 
as was practicable, has been made for recitation-rooms, closets, and other 
necessary conveniences. 

It will be seen, from the Plans of the different Stories, that the Entrance- 
door (£) to each Schoolroom is in that part of the partition nearest to the 
back walls ; so that, on entering the room, the Teacher's Platform is directly 
before the scholar or visiter. This Platform is six feet wide and twelve feet 
long, and is raised seven inches above the floor, that being a sufficient height 
to give the Teacher a full view of the whole school. In the transverse-sec- 
tional elevation, (p. 184,) the raised Platform is shown at P. 

On this Platform, is a Table, (m,) instead of a Desk, that being the more 
convenient article for the Teacher’s use. On it, are constantly kept, in full 
view of the scholars, Tue Laws or tue Scuoo.,—the Holy Bible, the Rule 
and Guide of Life, the Moral and Religious Law; the Dictio , the Law 
of Language, the Authority for Orthography and Orthoepy; and the Rules 
and Regulations of the Committee. These should be always on every 
Teacher's table or desk, and should be frequently appealed to. On” this 
Table, also, are the Record Book of the School, ink-standish, Table Bell, 
and other necessary articles. 
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In front of the Teacher's Platform, and facing it, ar- 
ranged in a semi-circular form, as shown at ¢ q¢ q, in the 
Plan of the Second Story, are the Seats for the schol- 
ars. These are comfortable and‘tonvenient Arm-chairs, 
of which the annexed diagram shows the form. Each 
has a rack at the side (A) for convenience in holding 
the books or slates of the scholars. These chairs were 
the contrivance of Mr. ee and were introduced 
by him into the Primary Schools, in 1842, since which 
time, the Primary School Board have recommended their 
introduction into all their schools, in preference to any 
other seats, and about one hundred and thirty of the one hundred and sixty 
schools are now supplied with them. They are not fastened to the floor, but 
can be moved whenever necessary ; and this is found to be a great conve- 
nience, and productive of no disadvantage. They have been strongly recom- 
mended by the Committees on School and Philosophical Apparatus, at the 
Exhibitions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ Association, in 1844 
and 1847, and premiums were awarded for them in both those years. 

The following diagram is an elevation of the Front wall of the Schoolroom, 
as seen from the Teacher's Platform. It is on the same scale with the pre- 
ceding Plan of the Second Story,—eight feet to the inch. 
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Each Schoolroom is lighted by four windows ; and in the central pier: be- 

















tween the windows, are the Cold-air and Chimney Flues, or the Furnace 
Flues. The Fire-place, or Furnace Flue, is represented at F, as in the pre- 
ceding Plans of the different Stories. The arrangement of the Flues, in this 
pier, will be seen in the next diagram. 

On the mantel-piece, over the Furnace Flue, is, in one room, a Vase of Na- 
tive Grasses, or Flowers, and in the others, ornamental Statues, or Statuettes, 
furnished by the Teachers. Above this, suspended on the pier, is the Clock. 

Between the other windows, are Cabinets, for the reception of Minerals, 
Shells, and other objects of Natural History or Curiosity. Their location is 
seen at u u, in the Plans of the respective Stories. There are two of these 
Cabinets in each Schoolroom, between the windows, above the skirting, and 
as high as the windows, with double sash-doors, of cherry-wood, hung with 
brass hinges, fastened with thumb-slides and locks, and fitted witi rosewood 
knobs. There are twelve shelves in each, six of them being inclined, with 
narrow ledges on each, to prevent the specimens from rolling off. Immedi- 
ately below them are small Closets, with four shelves in each, and double 
doors, hung and fastened in the same manner as the sash doors. 

The Blinds of the Second Story, represented in this diagram, are framed, 
two parts to each window, and are hung with weights and pulleys, in the 
same manner as the window sashes. ey run up above the tops of the 
windows, and behind the skirting of the next story above, in close boxes, and 
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have rings on the bottom rails, to draw them down. In this elevation, they 
are shown in different positions. The windows in the First Story are fitted 
with Venetian Blinds, and those in the Third Story with Inside Shutter-Blinds. 

All the window-stools are wide, and contain Vases of Native Grasses, or 
Flowers. 

Particular attention has been given to the mode of Heating and Ventilating 
these buildings ; and provision has been made for a copious and constant sup- 
ply of fresh air, from out-of-doors, which is so introduced, that it is suffi- 
ciently warmed before it enters the Schoolrooms. ‘ 

The Sheafe-street building is heated by one of Chilson’s largest-sized Fur- 
naces ; though it was originally constructed with a view to using Dr. Clark's 
excellent Ventilating Stoves, as in the other two buildings.* 


The accompanying diagram shows the ar- 
rangement of the Cold-air and Smoke Flues, 
as arranged for the Stoves. It will be well to 
examine it in connection with the transverse- 
sectional elevation, (p. 184,) and the Floor 
Plans of the different Stories, (pp. 177, 179, 
180.) 

1, 2, 3, Floorings of the First, Second, and Third 
Stories. 4, Roof. 

CA, Cold-air Flue for First Story which deliv- 
ers the air from without, under the Stove, as shown 
at C A, in the transverse-section, (p. 184,) and at 
¥F, in the floor-plans. 

r,r, Cold-air Flue for Second Story, which empties 
into the box under the Stove, at CA, in the Second 
Story of the transverse-sectional elevation. It cor- 
responds te r, in the Floor Plans of the first and 
second stories. 

t,t, Cold-air Flue for Third Story, which empties 
into the box CA, under the Stove of that Story 
as seen in the transverse-sectional elevation, an 


at F, in the Floor Plan. It corresponds to ¢, in the 
oor Plans. 

_ These Cold-air Ducts are twelve by eighteen 

inches, inside, and are smoothly lastered, through- 

out. This is hardly ng enough, however. 

8,8, Smoke Flues. That of First Story corre- 
sponds to s, in the floor plan of first story, and to r, 
in those of the second and third. That of Second 
Story corresponds to s, in second-story Plan, and to 
t, in third-story Plan. That of Third Story cor- 
responds to s, on the Plan of that Story. 

ese Smoke Flues are eight inches square, in- 
ZZ 9 side,and are smoothly plastered, throughout. That 
‘ of each Story commences in the centre of the pier 

in the room to which it belongs. 

(The et in which these Cold-air Ducts an 
Smoke Flues are placed, is wider than the piers be- 
tween the other windows, in order to allow sufficient 
width to the Ducts. It must be at least six fect. | 


It will be seen, from the transverse-sectional 
elevation, (p. 184,) (the Smoke Flue in which 
is ap as continuous, it not being prac- 
ticable to show the bends,) as well as from 

the Plans of each Story, that the arrangements 

way , for Ventilation are directly opposite the Chim- 

“ai, ney Flues. The Ventiducts are contained in 

the projecting Fd back of the Teachers’ 

Soule 10 fet to the lack, Platforms and Tables shown at /, m, in the 
Floor Plans. 

It has already been stated, that particular attention has been paid to the 


* Descriptions and Plans of this Furnace and Stove will be found on page 156 
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mode of Ventilation; and it is believed that the system, if not perfect, is 
better adapted to its purpose than any other. The Ventiduct for each room 
is of sufficient size for the room ; and the three are arranged as shown in the 
next diagram. It will be seen, that the Ventiduct for each room is in the 
centre of the pier, thus avoiding any unsymmetrical or one-sided (and of 
course unsightly) appearance. 

1,2, 3,4, Floorings of the First, Second, and Third 
Stories, and Attic. 5, Roof. 

c, c, c, Ventiduct of First Story, commencing in 
the centre of the pier. Letween the ceiling of this 
room and the floor of the Second Story, this flue is 
turned to the left, and then continues in a straight 
line to the Attic, where it contracts and empties into 
the Ventilator V, on the Roof. 

d,d,d, Ventiduct of Second Story, also commenc- 
ing in the centre of the pier, and turning to the 
right between the ceiling of the Second and floor 
of the Third Story, whence it is continued to the 
Attic, and empties into the Ventilator V. 

e,e, Ventiduct of Third Story, also emptying 
into V. 

These Ventiducts are made of thoroughly sea- 
soned pine boards, smooth on the inside, and put 
together with two-inch screws. Each, as will be 
seen, is placed in the centre of the room to which 
it belongs. They are kept entirely separate from 
each other, through their whole length, from their 
bases to the point where they are discharged into 
the Ventilators on the Roof. Each is sixteen inches 

uare inside, through its whole length to the Attic. 
where, as will be seen by the diagram, each is made 
narrower as it approaches its termination, till it is 
only eight inches in width, on the front, the three 
together measuring twenty-five inches, the diame- 
ter of the base of the Ventilator on the roof. As 
they are contracted, however, in this direction, they 
are gradually enlarged from back to front, so that 
each is increased from sixteen to twenty-four inches, 
the three together then forming a square of twenty- 
five inches, and fitting the bees of the Ventilator 
into which they are discharged. The increase in 
this direction will be better seen in the Elevation 
on p. 184, where V V re nts one Ventiduct, 
continued from the lower floor to the Ventilator. 

V, Ventilator, on the Roof, into which the three 
Ventiducts from the schoolrooms are disc A 
This is twenty-five inches in diameter.* 

v, v, Registers, to regulate the draught of air 
through the Ventiducts. There are two of these 
in each Ventiduct, — one at the bottom, to off 
the lower and heavier stratum of foul air, whi 
always settles near the floor; and the other near 
the ceiling of the room, for the escape of the lighter 
impure air, which ascends with the heat to the to 
of the room. Each of these Registers has a swivel- 
blind, fitted with a stay-rod, and may be easily 
opened or closed i the Teacher. 

0, 0, Closets. The Ventiduct of each Story being 
in the centre of the projecting pier, affords room 
for Closets, on each side in the First Story, and on 
one side in the Second Story, as shown at 00. There 
are four in the First Story, two above and two be- 
low the wainscot. In the Second Story, there are 
two only, one above and the other below the wain- 
scot; the other side of the pier being occupied b = 
the Ventidact of the First Story. the Thi _ 

Story there are of course none. Scale 10 feet to the inch. 

















* A description, and larger plans, of this Ventilator, are given on page M4 
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Scale 10 feet to the inch. 
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This plan of arranging the Heating and Ventilating apparatus has been 
adopied by the Committee on Ventilation of the Grammar School Board ;* 
bat as their plans and diagrams were taken from Mr. Ingraham’s first draughts, 
before his final arrangement was decided upon, they are not so complete as 
these. 

The preceding diagram gives a transverse-sectional elevation of the building. 

It has already been stated, that the children are seated with their backs to 
the light, and their faces towards the Teacher’s Table and the wall above and 
on either side of it. On this wall, and also on the two end walls, (as shown 
in the transverse-section,) are suspended Maps, Charts, and Pictures, not 
only for ornament, but for the communication of instruction. Vases of Flow- 
ers and Native Grasses ornament the window-stools and the Teachers’ Tables ; 
and Statuettes and other useful ornaments and decorations are placed in vari- 
ous parts of the rooms: so that whatever meets the eyes of the children is 
intended to convey useful and pleasing impressions, encouraging and gratify- 
ing the love of the beautiful, and combining the useful with the agreeable. 
The Cabinets of Minerals, Shells, and other objects of Natural History and 
Curiosity, add much to the interest and beauty of the rooms. 

On the back wall, on either side of the Teacher's Platform, at SSSS, are 
four large Slates, in cherry-wood frames, each two and a half by four feet, 
used instead of Blackboards. These Slates are far preferable to the best 
Blackboards, and cost about the same as common ones. The Teachers 
greatly prefer them to Blackboards. In using them, slate pencils are of course 
employed, instead of chalk or crayons, and thus the dust and dirt of the chalk 
or crayons,—which is not only disagreeable to the senses, but deleterious 
to health, by being drawn into the lungs,—are avoided. These Slates may 
be procured in Boston, of A. Wilbur. 

ach School has convenient Recitation-rooms ; though, in consequence of 
the space occupied by the stairs to the Second and Third Stories, the lower 
Story is not so conveniently accommodated, in this respect, as could be de- 
sired. It has, however, two good Entries, which are used for this purpose. 
In the Second and Third Stories, there are three of these rooms, of which 
much use is made. Their location is shown in the Floor Plans. 

In these ante-rooms, are Closets for Brooms, Brushes, and other necessary 
articles of that description, and also Press-closets, furnished with shelves 
and brass clothes-hooks, for the Teachers’ private use. In these, also, are 
Sinks, furnished with drawers and cupboards, pails, basins and ewers, mugs, 
&c. Pipes leading from the Sinks, convey the waste water into the Vaults ; 
and in a short time, the waters of Lake Cochituate will be led into each Story. 

Each School has its own separate entrance ; so that they will not interfere 
with each other. And each is provided with sufficient conveniences in its 
entry, for hanging the clothing of the pupils, thus avoiding the necessity of 
its ever being brought into the Schoolroom. Each has also two Umbrella- 
stands in its entry. 

In the Cellar, are placed the Furnace, and necessary conveniences attached 
to it, with Bins for coal and wood. Also two Rain-water Butts, one at each 
end, which receive all the water from the Roofs. Being connected with 
each other, by leaden pipes, under ground, the water in both stands at the 
same level; and a pipe, leading from the top of one of them into the Vault, 
prevents their ever running over. 

The Cellar is paved with brick, and is convenient for a play-room, when 
the weather is too stormy for the children to go out of doors at recess-time. 

Instead of having the usual out-door conveniences in the yard, they are 
here connected with the entries of the respective schoolrooms, so that no 
child has to go into the open air, except for play in recess-time, or to go 


* See a notice of their plans on page 158, 
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home. This is considered a very great convenience, and a matter of the 
highest importance. 
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Scale 10 feet to the inch. 
The preceding transverse-section wil] show the peculiar arrangement of the 
Privies to the different stories, and the manner in which a'l unpleasant conse- 
quences or inconveniences are, it is believed, effectually guarded against. 
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By the Plans of the different Stories, it will be seen, that the Privies are in 
a Projection on the western end of the building, the wall of which ts sepa- 
rated from that of the main building, by the space i i, this space being four 
inches between the walls, and extending from the floor of the First Story to 
the Attic. The doors leading from the entries are kept closed, by strong 
springs; and at B, in the southern wall, is a Blind, through which the air 
constantly passes into this space, and up to the Attic, whence it is conveyed 
in a tight box to the Ventilator on the Roof. Except in very cold or stormy 
weather, the window in the northern side is kept open, (the outer blinds be- 
ing closed,) and thus the whole of the Projection is cut off from the main 
building by external air. The space between the Projection and the main 
building is not, however, so great as it would have been made, had there 
been more room. 

It will be seen, that there is a distinct Well to each Privy, separated 
from the others by a brick wall ending below the surface of the water in the 
sesspool. Of course, the only odor that can possibly come into either of the 
apartments, must come from the well of ‘hat apartment, there being no com- 
munication with any other, except through the water. And as every time it 
rains, or water is thrown in from the sinks, the water in the sesspool will be 
changed, and washed into the common sewer, it would seem that no danger 
of unpleasant odor need be feared. When the City water is carried to every 
floor of the building, the conveniences for frequently washing out the sesspeol 
will be greatly increased. 

There are two apartments on each floor ; one for the girls, at f, and anoth- 
er for the boys, at g. In the latter, is a trough, (h,) with a sesspool, and 
pipe leading into the well, under the seat. There is no window in the boys’ 
apartment, but merely the blind, B, which extends from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. ‘The girls’ apartment, being in the front part of the Projection, is pro- 
vided with a window similar to the others, and outside blinds. 

Each apartment is fitted with pine risers, seats, and covers. The covers 
are hung with stout duck or India-rubber cloth, instead of metal hinges, 
which would be liable to corrode, and are so arranged that they will fall of 
themselves, when left. The edges of the cloth are covered with narrow 
slats. There is a box for paper in each apartment. The whole finish is 
equal to that of any other part of the building. 

The interior plastering of all the walls of the building is hard-finished, 
suitably for being painted. 

All the Rooms, Entries, Stairways, and Privies, are skirted up as high as 
the window-stools, with narrow matched beaded lining, gauged to a width 
not exceeding seven inches, and set perpendicularly. 

The interior wood-work of the lower Schoolroom, as well as the interior of 
all the Closets and Cabinets, is painted white. The skirting of the Secona 
Story is of maple, unpainted, but varnished. All the rest of the inside 
wood-work is painted and grained in imitation of maple, and varnished. The 
outside doors are painted bronze. The blinds are painted with four coats of 
Paris green, and varnished. 

In some other schoolrooms in the City, the interior wood-work,—even of 
common white pine,—has been left unpainted, but varnished, with a very good 
effect ; and it is contemplated to have some of the new Schoolhouses soon to be 
erected, finished in the same way. White pine, stained with asphaltum, and 
varnished, presents a beautiful finish, and is cheaper than painting or graining. 

In the angles formed by the meeting of the walls with the ceiling of each 
room, and entirely around the room, are placed rods, fitted with moveable 
rings, for convenience in suspending maps, charts, and pictures, and to avoid 
the necessity of driving nails into the walls. 


It has been stated, above, that the space between the Privies and the main 
building, in the Sheafe street Schoolhouse, is not so great as is desirable, nor 
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as it would have been, had there been more room. In the Schoolhouse in 
Tremont street, erected at the same time with that in Sheafe street, there 
being sufficient room for the purpose, the Projection containing the Privies 
is nine and a half by twelve feet, and the wells of the Privies are seven feet 
from the wall of the main building. 

The following Plans were prepared for a new arrangement of the Sheafe 
street Schoolhouse, when it was contemplated to occupy a space eighty feet 
in depth, extending from Sheafe street to the Avenue in the rear. In these 
Plans, the Projection for the Privies is about ven by sixteen feet; and the 
entrance to each of the Privies is six feet from the wall of the main building, 
and separated from it by three doors. ‘This gives them as much space, and 
separates them as much from the main building, as is needed. 


Plan of First Story. Scale 24 feet to the inch. 


Playground in front. 











It will be seen, from this Plan, that the building was to have an end front- 
ing on Sheafe street, (from which it was to be set back nineteen feet,) and a 
side looking into two of the Playgrounds, each of which was to be twenty- 
seven by thirty feet. ‘The nineteen feet between the building and the street. 
and on a line with the building, the whole exteat of the fifty-three feet on 
Sheafe street, was to form a third Playground. 

It has already been mentioned, that the ground at the rear of the building, 
on the Avenue, is eight feet lower than at the front, on Sheafe street; and 
the scholars of the lower room * re to enter, as they do now, from the Ave- 
nue, by a door under the window A, and pass to their schoolroom up the 
stairs a, through the door. Their Playground was to have been at the 
front end, on Sheafe street, to which they were to pass through the Recita- 
tion-room R, and out by the door 1. The space between the Privies and the 
main building, which is a three-feet passage, is shown at i, as in the former 
Plans, pp. 177, 179, 180. 

The ae te for the second and third stories are shown at 2, 3. 
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Plan of Third Story. 


In other ~espects, these Plans present some improvement over that of the 
present building in Sheafe street, which is only forty-four feet in length, 
while that proposed in these Plans is fifty feet. This, of course, allows 
more space for the stairways, Recitation-rooms, &c. 

These three Plans will be easily understood, by comparing them with 
those on pp. 177, 179, 180, 181, which are there fully explained. 


Some persons, perhaps, may think that ornaments and decorations, such as 
have been here described, are not necessary in a Schoolhouse ; though none, 
we presume, will think them out of place. Why should not the places, 
where both Teachers and children spend so large a portion of their time, be 
made as pleasant and attractive as possible? ‘The Schoolroom is the Teach- 


er’s parlor and drawing-room ; and should always, not only be neat and tidy, 
but exhibit evidences of good taste and useful ornament. Why should blank 
and naked walls, presenting a cold and cheerless aspect, unrelieved by 2 sin- 
gle pleasant spot or speck of verdure, be the only or principal objects to meet 
the eyes of the young inmates of these establishments, who are here to re- 
ceive those first impressions, which, as they are the most lasting, and indeed 
almost indelible, should always be useful, and promotive of some useful pur- 


t Everything which will give to young persons ‘‘a perception of the 
Beautiful,’’ is of great value ; and everything that can be done to render the 
interior of our schoolrooms pleasant and attractive, is of importance. ‘‘ Why,”’ 
says Mrs. Sigourney, in a valuable Essay ‘On the Perception of the Beau- 
tiful,’ ‘‘ why should not the interior of our schoolhouses aim at somewhat 
of the taste and elegance of a parlor? Might not the vase of flowers enrich 
the manielpiece, and the walls display, not only well-executed maps, but his- 
torical engravings or pictures! and the bookshelves be crowned with the bust 
of Moralist or Sage, Orator or Father of his Country! Is it alleged that the 
expense, thus incurred, would be thrown away, the beautiful objects defaced, 
and the fair scenery desecrated? This is not a necessary result. I have 
been informed, by | acre who had made the greatest advances towards 
the appropriate and elegant accommodation of their pupils, that it was not 
so. They have said it was easier to enforce habits of neatness and order 
among objects whose taste and value made them worthy of care, than amid 
that parsimony of apparatus, whose pitiful meanness operates as a temptation 
to waste and destroy.’’ And it will always also be found that those schools 
where the most attention has been paid to making the rooms pleasant and 
attractive to the children, will be the most orderly, and well disciplined, 
while in those held in ordinary rooms, where no attention seems to be given to 


refinement in appearances, the pupils are also proportionably unrefined and 
undisciplined. 
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‘** Let the communities,’ continues Mrs. Sigourney, in the Essay just 
quoted, “let the communities, now so anxious to raise the standard of edu- 
cation, venture the experiment of a more liberal adornment of the dwellings 
devoted to it. Let them put more faith in that respect for the beautiful, which 
really exists in the young heart, and requires only to be called forth and nur- 
tured, to become an ally of virtue and a handmaid to religion. Knowledge 
has a more imposing effect on the young mind, when it stands, like the A pos- 
tle with the gifts of healing, at the ‘beautiful gate of the Temple.’ Mem- 
ory looks back to it, more joyously, from the distant or desolated tracks of 
life, for the bright scenery of its early path.”’ ‘* But when the young chil- 
dren of this Republic are poke | from the nursery to those buildings, 
whose structure, imperfect ventilation, and contracted limits, furnish too 
strong an idea of a prison, the little spirits, which are in love with freedom 
and the fair face of Nature, learn to connect the rudiments of knowledge with 
keen associations of task-work, discomfort, and thraldom.”’ ‘* I hope the time 
is coming,when every isolated village schoolhouse shall be as an Attic temple, 
on whose exterior the occupant may study the principles of symmetry and 
of grace. Why need the structures, where the young are initiated into 
those virtues which make life beautiful, be divorced from taste, or devoid of 
comfort *”’ 

‘* Do any reply, that ‘ the perception of the Beautiful’ is but a luxurious sen- 
sation, and may be dispensed with in those systems of education which this 
age of utility establishes! But is not its culture the more demanded, to 
throw a healthful leaven into the mass of society, and to serve as some 
counterpoise for that love of accumulation, which pervades every rank, in- 
trudes into every recess, and spreads even in consecrated places the ‘ tables of 
the money-changers, and the seats of such as sell doves?” 

‘« Tn ancient times, the appreciation of whatever was beautiful in the frame 
of Nature, was accounted salutary, by philosophers and sages. Galen says, 
* He who has two cakes of bread, let him sell one, and buy some flowers ; 
for bread is food for the body, but flowers are food for the soul.’”’ 

‘* If the perception of the Beautiful may be made conducive to present im- 
provement, and to future happiness; if it have a tendency to refine and 
sublimate the character ; ought it not to receive culture throughout the whole 
process of education? It takes root, most naturally and deeply, in the sim- 

le and loving heart; and is, therefore, peculiarly fitted to the early years of 
life, when, to borrow the language of a German writer, ‘ every sweet sound 
takes a sweet odor by the hand, and walks in through the open door of the 
child’s heart.’ ”’ 


We insert Mr. Ingraham’s communication, unabridged, although it was 
drawn up by him as the material out of which we should prepare a descrip- 
tion. We have also preserved his system of punctuation and capitalizing, 
though it differs from that followed in other parts of this work. — 

We think very highly of the plan of the Sheafe street School-house, 
Any objections we might entertain to some of the details, could be easily 
obviated in places where land is not so expensive as in Boston. We prefer, 
however, to see the Primary School-house with but one story, and in no 
case with more than two stories. In cities, the basement, under the school 
room, should always be paved, and fitted up for a covered play-ground, as 
is the case in Mr. Ingraham’s plans. 

Mr. Ingraham, in his letter, acknowledges his obligations to Mr. F. Em- 
erson, and Dr. Henry G. Clark, for valuable aid in arranging his system of 
ventilation, and also to Mr. Joseph E. Billings, the Architect, for aid in the 
architectural arrangements, and for the manner in which the working plans 
were drawn. 
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Having given so minute a description of this School-house, we shall confer 
a favor upon such of our readers as may wish to erect buildings like it, if we 
insert, entire, Mr. Incranam’s original Specification for the workmen, with 
such modifications as he proposes to introduce into the new buildings, which 
are to be erected during the present year, (1948.) 


SPECIFICATION 


Of materials to be provided, and labor patent, in the erection of a Primary School- 
house, to be built on a lot of land lying upon the southerly side of Sheafe street, 
according to the plans of Joserpu W. Ixcranam, Chairman of the Primary School 
Committee on Schoolhouses, as exhibited in the Drawings made by Joseph E. 
Billings, Architect. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The building is to be three stories high; each Story is to contain a Schoolroom, 
Recitation-rooms, Entries, and Privies, and to finish twelve feet high, in the clear. 
The first floor is to be set eighteen inches above the ground, at the front of the build- 
ing. The Cellar, under the whole building, (except the entrance to the first-story 
Schoolroom, which is to finish six feet and eight inches,) is to be finished seven and 
one half feet high, in the clear. The main building is to measure twenty-six by forty- 
four feet, upon the ground plan, above the underpinning ; the Projection on the east 
end, three and one half by twenty and one half feet ; and the Projection containing the 
Privies, four and one half by sixteen and one half feet. The Roof is to have an inclina- 
tion of thirty de , 

The Front and Side Walls of the main building, and the Front Walls of the Projec- 
tions, above the underpinning, and the Rear Wall of the main building and sides of 
Serene, from the level of the ground on the rear of the lot, are to be built of 
bri 


MASON’S WORK. 
Excavating. 


The Dirt and Rubbish is to be dug out, as required, for the Cellar, the Cellar-Walls, 
the Vault, and the Drains ; and the remainder of the lot is to be graded up, on an 
inclination of one inch to a foot, from Sheafe street to the front of the building. 

All the rubbish, and the dirt that is not required for filling in, is to be removed from 
the premises. All the Loam is to be carefully taken up, kept by itself, and spread 
upon the surface of the Playground, as may be directed by the Committee. 


Rough Stone. 


The Footings to all the walls and piers, and the Cellar and Foundation-walls, are to 
be built of square-split Sandy-Bay or Quincy cellar-stone. The Bottom or Footing- 
course is to be puddled and rammed to a perfect bed, and those to the main walls and 
the piers, are to be laid entirely below the level of the cellar floor. The Walls are to 
be laid in lime mortar; and those of the Cellar are to be faced and pointed on the 
inside. The Footings are to be eighteen inches rise. Those to the main walls are to 
be three feet in width ; those to the projections are to be two and one half feet in 
width ; and those to the piers are to be three feet square. The Front Wall of the 
Cellar is to be two feet thick, and the other Walls twenty inches. Good and sufficient 
Foundations are to be laid for the Steps, Window Curbs, &c. 


Hammered Stone. 


The Underpinning to the front walls of the main building and projections, and the 
Returns at the first-story Entrance-doors, the Steps to the Entrance-doors, the Thresh- 
olds to the Entrance-doors and Gates, the Curbs, Sills, and Caps, to the cellar-windows, 
the Curbs to the sesspool, the Fence-stone, and the Platform steps to the Entrance- 
doors, are to be of Quincy granite, of even color, free from sap, rust, or flaws, fine- 
hammered, with all the returns, rabbets, washes, &c., indicated by the Drawings. 

The Floors to the Privies on the first-story, a Moveable Cover to the Vault, and 

Hearth-stone in each Schoolroom, are to be of North-River Flagging-stone. About 
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three quarters of the Playground is also to be laid with North-River Flagging-stone, 
as may be hereafter directed by the Committee. The rest of the Playground is to be 
left unpaved, for flower beds, &c. 

There is to be an Iron Strainer fitted to the Sesspool-cover. The Hearth-stones are 
each to be three feet square, with a circular hole in the centre, eighteen inches in 
diameter, for the admission of the cold air under the stove. 


Sand-stone. 


There is to be a set of Caps and Sills to each of the windows in the brick walls, and 
Caps to the entrance-doors. The Caps to the doors are to be four courses rise, and ten 
inches thick, and those to the third-story front windows eight and one half inches 
thick: the other Caps are to be four inches thick. The Sills to the windows are to be 
eight inches wide. The Sills and Caps to the blind-openings, in the rear wall of the 
privies, are to be of the full thickness of the wall, and finished on all sides. There is 
to be a Moulded Belt on the front, and over the east and west entrance-doors ; and a 
Base and Cap to the Chimney, of the forms shown by the Drawings. All the above is 
to be of the first quality of Connecticut free-stone ; that in the faced-brick-work is to be 
sand-rubbed, cad the remainder fine-chiselled. 


All the stone-work is to be set in lime-mortar, and Cramped, Headed, and Pointed, 
as required. 


Brick-work. 


The Front Walls, above the underpinning, the Rear, Side, and Privy Walls, from 
the rough stone, the Piers in the cellar, the Backing-up of the stene-work, the Lining 
of the Vault, the Walls between the privies, the Sesspool, the Drains, and the Flues, 
are to be built of hard-burnt Charlestown (not Fresh Pond) bricks, Spe pe the Facing 
of the front and side walls of the main building and the front walls of the projections, 
the Covings, and the Chimney, which are to be of the first quality of pressed-brick, 
laid plumb-bond, tied into the other work with bond-irons in every seventh course. 

The Front Wall, to the top of the belting, and above the top of the third-story win- 
lows, with the corner Piers on each side, and the Rear Wall, from the bottom to the 
wp of the first-story floorings, are to be sixteen inches thick. The remainder of the 
Front and Rear Walls, the Side Walls of the main building, and the Front Walls of 
the veagusioes, are to be one foot thick. The Rear and Side Walls to the Privies, the 
Side Wall to the easterly Projection, and the Walls of the Sesspool, are to be eight 
inches thick. The Lining of the Vault, and the Walls between the Privies, are to be 
four inches thick. The Bottom of the Vault is to be laid three courses thick. The 
Piers in the cellar are to be sixteen inches square, on the ground. 

The Vault, (which is to be of the sesspoo! plan, and so arranged, that no solid matter 
shall remain in the vault, but shall all pass off into the common sewer,) Sesspool, 
Drains, Wall between the a and the Hollow Wall between the privies and 
main building, are to be laid throughout with cement-mortar, and plastered inside, 
throughout, with the same. The remainder of the brick-work is to be done with lime- 
mortar. The Drains are to be barrel-form, the larger one to be of sixteen inches bore, 
and the smaller ones, one foot. The Vaults are to be not less than six feet deep. 

The Cellar, and the Passage-way from the east end of the building, out to Margaret 
a, are to be paved with the best paving-brick, on perfect foundations of gravel 
and sand, 

The Cold-air Flues are to be twelve by eighteen inches, inside, and the Smoke Flues 
eight inches square, inside, all smoothly plastered, inside and out, with a stout coat of 
lime-mortar. The Flues are to be arranged as shown in the diagram. [See p. 182.] 

The Cold-air Flue or Box, leading horizontally into the room to the aperture under 
the Stove, is also to be thoroughly and smoothly plastered, and made perfectly secure 
from danger by fire, in case of live coals or ashes dropping into it from the Stove. It 
is to be fitted with a valve, having a handle in the room, to regulate the admission of 
air. 


Lathing and Plastering. 


All the Walls, Ceilings, and Stairways, throughout the first, second, and third 
stories of the main building and the Projections, and the Ceiling of the Cellar, are to 
be Lathed and Plastered with a stout coat of lime and hair, and herd-finished, smoothly, 
with lime and sand, for painting ; ———s the Ceiling of the Cellar, which is to 
finished on the hair-coat, and the Wal! between the main building and the privies, 
which is to be plastered upon the bricks. The Walls of the Cellar are to be white- 
washed with three coats. 

Care must be taken, that the beads on the corners of the walls and stairways ar? not 
plastered. The quirks are to be neatly cut, and the beads kept clean. 
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Slates, Slating, g-c. 


Smoothly-polished Slates are to be set into the back wall of each Schoolroom, on 
each side of the Ventilating Pier, and neatly finished around the edges. They are to 
be two and a half feet wide, and ten feet in the whole length. They may be in slabs 
of five feet each, in length.* 

The Roof is to be Slated with the best of Ladies’ Slates, put on with Composition- 
nails, and properly secured with flashings of sheet lead, weighing three-and-one-half- 
pounds to the square foot, and warranted perfectly tight for two years. 

Coppering. 

There are to be moulded Copper Gutters, on the front and sides of the main building 
and front and rear of the Projections, worth one dollar and twenty-five cents per foot. 
They are to run back six inches under the slates. 

There are to be two four-inch-square Trunks, from the gutters to the water-butts in 
the cellar; three-inch ones from the rear of the Projections to the Vault; and a round 
one from each butt to the vault. The Trunks are to be made of twenty-four-ounce 


cold-rolled copper, put up, connected with the gutters, and led off in a proper manner 
with suitable lead p ming? three inches in donee. . mph! 


Iron-work. 


There is to be in each Smoke Flue an Iron Casting, with a funnel-hole twenty-four 
inches from the floor, and a hole below for clearing out the mouth of the flue ; each 
hole to be fitted with a tight stopper. 

There is to be an Iron Fence, on the line of Sheafe street, across the whole front, 
with two Gates, and an Iron Gate at the entrance of the back 2, on Margaret 
Avenue. All the Gates are to be fitted with Lever Locks, and Latches, of the best 
quality, and small duplicate keys. 

There is to be an Iron Grating to each of the cellar-window curbs, of inch-and-a- 
quarter by one-quarter-inch bars, set one inch from centre to centre ; and wire netting 
ahove it in front of the windows. 

All the Iron-work is to be painted with three coats of lacker. 

There are to be stout Iron Scrapers, placed at each door, where directed by the Com- 
mittee. 

There are to be an Iron Strainer to the Sesspool Cover. and Strong Iron Rings to 
the Moveable Cover of the Vault. 

There are to be Composition Rods, in all the angles formed by the meee by the 
ceilings and inner walls, in the Schoolrooms and itation-reoms, attached by neat 
staples, and fitted with Moveable Brass Rings, at suitable distances, for hanging 


maps, &. : 


CARPENTERS’ WORK. 
Framing. 


The Floors and Roofs are to be Framed in the manner indieated by the Drawings, 
with good sound spruce lumber, of the following dimensions : 
Princi i 
Short i ll 
Trimmers 14 
Partition Studs, 4 
Privy-Floor Joists, 10 
Attic-Floor Joists,. . . 10 
Ties to Roof Trusses, 10 
Rafters to Trusses, 12 
9 
8 
8 
6 


The Flooring-Joists are to be worked to a mould, crowning one inch. are to 
nave a fair bearing of four inches on the walls, at each and to be bridged with 
two lines of Cross Bridging. 

The Trusses in the f are to be fitted with Wrought-iron Bolts, one inch in 
diameter, with Heads, perfect Screws, and large Washers and Nuts. 





* These large Slates may be procured in Boston, and cost no more than good Blackboards. 
When it is not convenient to obtain them, the walls, where BlacKboards are needed, Hy &... 
adapted to the purpose, by mixing the Plastering or Hard-finish with Lampblack, rubbing it 
smoothly, and lowing it to become perfectly dry and hard before it is used. Or, 
may be covered with the a mentioned on p. 197. 

1 
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The Floor-Joists are to be framed into the Trimmers, and the Ceiling-Joists of the 
third et into the Ties of the Roof-Trusses, with Tusk-Tenons, and properly secured 
with wood Pins 


All the Partitions in the main building are to be set with two-by-four-inch plank 
Studs, so as to give five nailings to a lath, thoroughly bridged throughout, and trussed 
over the openings. 

There is to be a Lintel, gl | eight inches, over each window, and other opening 
in the walls that requires it, under the withs of the Privies, with a fair bearing 
of eight inches at each end. 


Enclosing. 
The Under-Floors of the Rooms, Entries, Passages, Platforms, and Privies, in each 
story, and the Floor of the Attic, are to be laid with No. 3 Pine boards, planed a 


laid close, and thoroughly nailed. The Roofs are to be covered with Match: 
of the same quality, and thoroughly nailed. 


Furring. 

All the Walls, throughout, (excepting the cellar walls, the back walls of the several 
privies, and the side walls of the privies next to the main building,) and all the Ceil- 
ings, Entries, and Stairways, are to be Furred with three-inch Furrings of sound, sea- 
soned, dry No. 3 Pine boards, s so as to give five nailings toa lath. They are 
to be put on the walls with twe pepeeg ane, and on the ceilings with ten-pennies. 

Grounds, three-fourths of an inch thick, are to be put up for all the finish, and three- 

uarter-inch Beads on all the angles and corners of the walls and stairways. The 
Beads are to be kept clean. 

There are to be two Strips of Furring put up, o convenience in driving nails for 
hanging charts, &c.,) extending entirely around the Schoolrooms, at distances of three 
and eight inches from the ceilings ; also similar a for the same purpose, set 
perpendicularly, on the rear and sidewalls, as directed by the Committee. Also, Com- 
position Rods, in the angles of the ceiling, al] round the rooms, with Moveable Rings at 
suitable distances, for picture lines. 


Cold-air Boxes, and Ventiducts. 


The Cold Air is to be taken in at one of the cellar-window openings, which is to be 
finished outside with a plank frame and coarse iron-wire netting. 

The Air is to be conducted into the Brick Cold-air Flue of each Schoolroom, in 
separate Boxes, each twelve by “one inches, inside, made of thoroughly-seasoned 
Pine boards, smoothed on the inside, and put together with two-inch screws. 

The Ventiducts, or Ventilating-Flues, are also to be made of thoroughly-seasoned Pine 
boards, smoothed on the inside, and put together with two-inch screws. There is to 
be a separate one for each Schoolroom, and the Privies, and each is to be fitted with 
two Swivel-blind Openings, or Registers, one at the floor and the other at the ceil- 
ing, with Stay-rods to regulate them, as may be directed by the Committee. 

here are to be two Closets on each side of this Pier, in the first story, and on one 
side, in the second story, as shown in the diagram, on p. 183. 

The Ventiducts, or Ventilatin -Flues, for the Fed Raed are each to be sixteen 
inches square, inside ; that for the Privies is to be ten inches square, inside. The 
Swivel-blind Openings in the Schoolrooms are to be sixteen by twenty-four inches ; 
and those in the Privies are to be ten inches square. 

The Ventiducts, or Ventilating-Flues, for the Schoolrooms, are to be brought together 
in the attic, and connected with the Ventilator on the main Roof. 

The Ventiduct, or Ventilating-Shaft, for the Privies, is to be ten inches oye, and 
carried down to within one foot of the surface of the water in the Vault or Sesspool ; 
and the air from this Shaft, and also from the space between the privies and the main 


building, is to be conducted in a tight box over the ceilings of the third-story privies 
to the Ventilator on the ridge. 


Windows and Blinds. 


All the Windows, (excepting those in the cellar,) are to have Double Box Frames, 
with two-inch pine plank Sills and Yokes, inch inside and outside Casings, one-and- 
one-fourth-inch hard-pine Pulley-styles, five-eighths-of-an-inch Inside s, and five- 
sixteenths-of-an-inch Parti Beads. 


n 

The Sashes are to be mest of pine, one-and-three-fourths-inch thick, moulded and 
. They are all to be double hung with the best White Window Lines, Iron 
ys with steel axles, and Round Iron Counter-weights. All the Sashes are to be 

fastened with op Bronzed Sash-fastenings, of the best quality, to cost five dollars 


co) 


and fifty cents per 


ozen. 
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All the Windows in the first and second stories are to be fitted with one-and-one- 
fourth-inch Framed Blinds, two parts to each window, hung in light Box-frames, with 
Weights, Lines, and Pulleys, in the same manner as the sashes, excepting that they 
are to run up above the tops of the windows, in close boxes, and to have satisfac- 
tory Knobs, Rings, or Handles, on the bottom rails, to draw them down. 

The Windows in the third story are to have Inside Shutter-Blinds, one inch thick, 
made in eight parts to each window, hung with Iron Butt-hinges, and fitted with 
Bronzed Hooks and —— and Rosewood Knobs. 

The Openings in the Rear Wall of the Privies are to have Stationary Blinds, four 
inches thick, and reaching to the floors. 'The Windows in the Front Wall are to have 
Outside Blinds, one-and-three-fourths-inch thick, hung and fastened in the usual 
manner. 

All the Windows, and the Openings in the Privy-Walls, are to be finished with one- 
and-one-fourth-inch moulded Architraves, with turned Corner-blocks. [Care to be 
taken to have no Afchitraves or Corner-blocks omitted on one side, or cut_partly off. } 
Those in the first story are to have panel Jambs, and Soffits and Stools. ose in the 
second story, and all the Openings in the Privies, are to have Edge and Sill Casings. 
Those in the third story are to have Elbows to the Shutter-boxes, moulded panel Sof- 
fits, and wide Stools. 

The Cellar-Windows are to be made with plank Frames, rabbeted for the sashes ; 
and are to have Single Sashes, hung with Iron Butt-hinges to the tops of the frames, 
py with strong Iron Buttons, and fitted with Catches to bold them open when 

esired. 

There is to be a my Stationary Sash over each Entrance-door, made in six lights. 

There are to be two oon in the Roof, which are to be made and hung in a neat 
and substantial manner, and properly fitted to rise and fasten. 

There is to be a Scuttle, in the ceiling of the third story, made, cased, and hung, in 
aneat and substantial manner. 


Doors. 


All the Doors, throughout, (excepting the Outside ones, which are to be two-and- 
vne-fourth-inches thick, and the Closet doors, which are to be one-and-one-fourth- 
inch thick,) are to be two inches thick, made in four moulded Panels each, hung with 
three four-inch iron Butt-hinges, and fastened (excepting the outside ones) with Rob- 
inson’s best $2,50 Mortise Locks, with Catches and Bolts, Rosewood Knobs, Bronzed 
Trimmings, and small duplicate Keys toeach. The Outside Doors are to be fastened 
with double-bolt Lever Locks of the best seule, Donteg duplicate keys as small as 
practicable. The Privy Doors are to have strong Door-springs, in addition to the other 
trimmings. 

All the Inside Doors, excepting those to the closets, are to be finished with hard- 
pine Sills, two-inch rabbeted and beaded Frames, and Architraves as described for 
the Windows, with Plinths. The doors, in every case, to be set so far from the walls, 
as to give the full Architraves and Corner-blocks on both sides. 

The Outside Doors are to be h to three-inch plank Frames, properly dogged to 
the thresholds and wall, and finished inside like the Inside Doors. 

The Entrance and Cellar Doors are to be four feet by seven feet eight inches. The 
Inside Doors are to be three feet by seven feet four inches. The Privy Doors are to be 
two feet six inches, by seven feet four inches. 


Stairs, 


The Stairs are to be framed with deep plank Stringers and Winders, as shown by 
the Drawings. They are to be finished with hard-pine Risers, one inch thick, Treads 
one-and-one-fourth-inch thick, and Balusters one-and-one-eighth-inch diameter. The 
String and Gallery finish is to be of white pine, and the Posts, Newels, and Rails, of 
cherry. The bottom Posts are to be seven inches in diameter, turned, and the Rails 
three inches wide. The Rails are to be not less than three feet high, measuring from 
the nosing of the Steps. d 

There are to be two Flights of Stairs to the Cellar, framed with gaat Stringers and 
Winders, and finished wit pnd ie Risers and Treads, and Partitions one- 
and-one-half-inch thick, matched planed. 

There is to be a neat Flight of Portable ry to ascend from the third story to the 
Attic, and others to ascend from the Attic to the Skylight in the Roof. 


The Rooms, Entries, Stairways, and Privies, are to be Skirted up as high as the 
window stools, in the respective stories, (except on the back sides of the Rooms,) with 
narrow matched beaded Lining, not to ex seven inches in width, Capped to cor- 
respond with the nosing of the window stools. The Lining is to be gauged to.a 
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width, and set perpendicularly. That on the back Wall is to be fitted to the Slates in 
that wall, which are to rest on the Capping. That in the first story is to be of cherry- 
wood, the second story of maple, and the third story of white-pine, wrought and fin 
ished smoothly, suitable for being stained and varnished without painting. 


Floorings, &c. 
The Platforms are to be furred up, as shown by the Drawings, and the Stairways, 
00 


Platforms, and Hearths, are to be bordered, and the Floors to be laid, with narrow 
hard-pine floorings, perfectly jointed and thoroughly nailed. The Strips are to be 
wauged to a width respectively in the schoolrooms, and the joints are to be broken, at 
least three feet, so that no two strips of different widths will but on to each other. 


Cabinets, Closets, Clothes-Hooks, &c. 


There are to be two Cabinets, in each Schoolroom, between the windows, above the 
skirting, and as high as the windows, with double cherry Sash-doors, each hung with 
three ieee Hinges, fastened with Thumb-catches and Locks, and fitted with Rosewood 
Knobs. ‘There are to be twelve Shelves in eachf, and immediately below them are to 
he small Closets, with four Shelves in each, and double Doors, hung and fastened in 
the same manner as the sash doors. The shelves are to be placed as directed by the 
Committee. Six of them are to be inclined, with twogarrow ledges on each. 

There are to be two Closets in each side of the Ventilating Pier, in the First Story, 
and two.in one side in the Second Story, as shown at o 9, in the dia on page 133. 
Each Closet is to be fitted with three shelves, and the doors are to be hung and fastened 
in the same manner as the Closets under the Cabinets. 

There is to be for each Schoolroom, where directed by the Committee, a Press- 
closet, having three Shelves on one side, with six brass double Hat-and-Coat-Hooks, 
on beaded cherry-wood cleats ; the Door to be neatly hung, fastened, and trimmed, 
similar to the other doors. " 

There is to be in the entry of each Schoolroom, where directed by the Committee, a 
Closet, for brushes, brooms, coal-hod, &c., two by three-and-one-half feet, made with 
matched boards, and fitted with three Shelves on one side, and eight Hooks on the 
other side and back. The Door is to be made, hung, and fastened, to correspond with 
the other doors. 

There is to be a Sink, attached to each Schoolroom, where directed by the Commit- 
tee, made of two-inch pine plank, the top hung with stout hinges, and with Drawers and 
Cupboards below. It is to be fitted with a Composition Sesspool, lined with zinc, and 
a lead Waste-pipe, leading to the vault. Suitable Pipes, to lead the City water into 
the sink in each story, are to be provided. 

There is to be a Dumb-waiter from the cellar to the third story, opening into each 
story, for raising coals, wood, &c. 

ere are to be seventy extra-stout iron double Hat-and-Coat-Hooks, to each Schoo!- 
room, put up on beaded cherry-wood Cleats, as directed by the Committee. 

There are to be two Umbrella-stands, in each Entry, to hold six umbrellas each. 


Coal-Bins, &c. 


There are to be three Coal-Bins in the Cellar, each capable of holding three tons of 
Coal, having Covers Wy 7 strong wrought-iron Hinges, and sliding Gates, with 
hoxings around them to keep the Coal fromthe Hoor. Also, three Closets for Kin- 
dlings, the doors to be hung with iron Strap-hinges, and fastened with iron Buttons. 
P There are also to be in the Cellar, two large iron-bound Water-butts, with metal 
“aucets. 


Privy- Finish. 

The Privies are to be fitted with pine Risers, Seats, and Covers. The Covers are 
to be hung with stout Duck, or India-rubber cloth, instead of metal Hinges ; the 
edges of the cloth to be covered with narrow slats. They are to be so arranged, that 
they will fall of themselves when ieft. There is to be a Box for paper in each Privy, 
and the Boys’ Privies are to have Troughs, lined with zine, with Sesspools. Thc 
whole finish of the Privies is to be equal to that of the other parts of the building. 


Painting. 

All the Hard-wood Finish, = EE the Skirting of the first and second stories, which 
is to be varnished, ) is to be iled, w ith two coats of boiled Linseed-oil, well rubbed in 
with cloth. 

All the Outside wood-work, the Copper-truns, and the inner walls throughout, are 


to be prepared and painted with three coats of Oil-and-Lead paint, of such color as the 
Committee may direct. ‘The Outside-doors are to be painted Bronze. 
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The Insides of the Closets and Cabinets are to be painted white, and the Teachers’ 
Platforms in imitation of Marble. The Blinds are to be painted with four coats of 
Paris Green, and Varnished. The third-story skirting is to he stained with asphal- 
tum, and varnished, The rest of the Inside Pine Finish is to be Putty-stopped, Primed, 
and Painted and Grained, in imitation of Oak, Maple, or other color, as directed by 
the Committee, and Varnished. 

All the Painting and Varnishing is to be equal to that of first-class dwelling-houses. 


Glazing. 
aft, the — Serene, ae ee San with mo per — Glass, of double 
ickness of t quality. ight is to roperly Bedded, Spri 4 
and Back-Puttied. : Perce _— 
The Windows are to have Lights of the following dimensions, as shown in the 
Drawings : 
First Story, Front Windows, sees Lights, each eleven by fourteen inches. First 


Story, Rear Window, twelve Lights, each eleven by sixteen inches. That in the west 
wall, eight Lights, each eleven by sixteen inches. 

Second Story, nt Windows, eighteen Lights, each eleven by fourteen inches. 
Second Story, r Windows, eight and twelve Lights, each eleven by sixteen inches. 
Front Window in easterly Projection, twelve Lights, each eleven by fourteen inches. 

Third weer, Front Windows, twelve Lights, each eleven by nineteen inches. Third 
Story, Rear Windows, eight and twelve Lights, each eleven by fifteen inches. Front 
Windows in easterly Projection, eight Lights, each eleven by nineteen inches. 

The Cellar Windows, eight Lig ts, each eight by ten inches. 

The Sashes over the rs, each six Lights. 

The Skylights are to be two feet six inches by three feet six inches. 


Ventilators. 
There are to be two of Emerson’s Patent Ventilators, of galvanized iron ; one on 


the Roof of the Main Building, twenty-five inches in diameter, and another on the 
Roof of the Privies, twelve inches in diameter. 


Furniture. 


‘Each Schoolroom is to be furnished with sixty Small Arm-Chairs, of Mr. Inera- 
HAM’s pattern, such as are used in the other Primary Schools in the City.* Also, with 
a Table, for the Teacher’s Platform, four feet by two, = of Mahogany, Black Wal- 
nut, or Cherry-wood as directed by the Committee,) furnished with two Drawers, and 
fitted with Locks, Keys, and Rosewood Knobs, of the best quality. 


Memorandum. 


No bricks, stone, lumber, or other building-materials, of ey seeetiption, are to be 
placed on the garden- plat ; and the Trees and Garden are to have a rough box built 
around them, for their preservation from injury. No lines are to be fastened to the 
Trees, for any se whatever. 

All the Lumber is to be well and tho y seasoned ; and all that is in sight is to 
be free from Shakes, Sap, and Knots ; and and every part of the work is to be equal 
to any used in first-class dwelling-houses. 








MR. INGRAHAM’S COMPOSITION FOR BLACKBOARDS. 

Lampblack and Flour of Emery, mixed with Spirit-Varnish. 

No more Lampblack and Flour of Emery be used, than are sufficient to give 
the required black and abrading surface ; and the Varnish should contain only sufficient 

m to hold the ingredients together, and confine the Composition to the Board. The 
thinner the mixture, the better. 

The Lampblack should first be ground with a small quantity of Alcohol, or Spirit- 
Varnish, to free it from lumps. 

omposition should be applied to the smoothly-planed surface of a Board, with 
a common painter’s brush. Let it become au dry and hard before it is used. 
Rub it down with pumice-stone, or a piece of smooth wood covered with the Compo- 
sition. 

Boards prepared in this way are almost equal to Slates, and will last for years ; and 
they can he used with slate-pencils, which are much better than crayons or chalk, on 
account of their freedom from dust and dirt. Crayon or chalk dust is deleterious to 
health, as well as to cleanliness. 

This Composition may also be used on the walls. 


*See pp. and 181, 
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Pians, &c., or 3kimMMER Grammar Scuoon, Boston, 


This building was erect: in 1843. It is situated on Common-street, near 
Washington. Si: is 74 eet in length on the street, by 52 feet deep, with 
three stories. The enirance is in the center of the front into a hall 8 feet 
wide, leading throug’: into the yard in the rear, which is divided by a wall 
into three portions. [he passage to the second and third floors is by a double 
flight of stairs near ‘he front door. 

lhe first floor is occupied by two Primary School-rooms, each 30 by 22 
feet, and LL feet high; and the Ward-room, 30 by 50 feet. 

The school-room on the second floor is 70 feet by 37 feet wide, and 14 feet 
6 inches high between the bays. The ceiling is plastered up between the 
bays, (cross timbers) by which eighteen inches are grained in height, dividing 
the ceiling into equal compartments. There are two recitation rooms, one 
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on each side the entrance, 17 feet 6 inches, by 11 feet 4 inches each, with 
two windows in each room, and benches on all the sides for the pupils. The 
school-room is lighted on three sides, and contains 118 desks, and 236 chairs, 
two chairs to each desk, the desks and chairs being of four sizes. The to 
of the desks are cherry wood, and the chairs are Wales” patent. The desks 
are separated by aisles one foot four inches in width, except the center aisle, 
which is two feet wide. 

The aisles on the side nearest the recitation-rooms, are three feet wide, 
and those at each end, 2 feet 6 inches each. The platform on which are 
the desks of the master and assistants, is eight inches high, and 6 feet 6 
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inches wide, and the desks are so placed that the pupils sit with their backs 
to the platform; and the pupils are so arranged at the desks in classes and 
sections, that when one class is reciting, the desk is only oceupied by one 
pupil. ‘The windows are shaded by inside blinds painted green. 

The school-room on the third floor is of the same size, having an arched 
ceiling 13 feet high in the center, with recitation-rooms and other arrange- 
ments similar to the school-room on the second floor. 

The building is warmed by two furnaces, and ventilated by six flues, dis- 
charging into the attic, from which the impure air is carried off by copper 
ventilators in the roof. The openings into the flues in the school-rooms are 
controlled by Preston’s ventilators. 

‘The frame of Preston's Ventilator is made of a flat bar of iron 2} by + 
inch, framed at the corners, the end at each corner running by in order 
receive a clamp to screw the frame to the brick work; the door is of plate 
iron, (7 wire gage), with a rod passing down the center of the plate, on the 
back side, each end of the rod running by the plate and entering the frame, 
forming a pivot on which the plate or door of the ventilator turns. The 
door shuts against a projection in the frame. 
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The Brimmer school has two masters, one in each room, and each with 
an usher and female assistant. 

[Since the above description was first published, (in 1843) the seats and 
desks have been reversed, so that the pupils sit with their faces to the plat- 
form. ‘The former method was found by the teacher to be “ very incon- 
venient, and wholly impracticable. The scholar should see the face and 
hear the voice of the Principal as much as possidle.”) 
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The second and third stories are furnished with Wales’ Patent American 
School Cheir, which has been very extensively introduced into the public 
schools of Boston and vicinity. 


Waxes’ American Scuoot Cuair. 


The seat of the chair is based upon a 
pedestal of cast iron, having no joining to 
get loose or come apart in the arm, and 
is made fast by screws both to the seat 
and to the floor. The back of the chair 
is firmly supported by the middle piece, 
which passes directly from the top 
through a dove-tail in the seat into the 
foot of the pedestal. These chairs are 
manufactured by S. Wales, Jr., 66 Kil- 
by street, Boston, of any height from 8 
inches to 17 inches from the top surface 
of the seat to the floor. 

Mr. Wales has, during the present 
year, (1848,) greatly improved the style 
of his chairs, and now manufactures a 
desk with iron supports of new and im- 
proved construction. For description, 
see p. 202. 


The desks in the Brimmer School are more like the one represented in 


ny accompanying section of desk and chair used in the Eliot Grammar 
Sul oui. 


{~fy, 


























ft. Sin. 


The cut below represents the bench used in the Primary School. The 
scholars are separated by a compartment, A, which serves asa rest for the 
arm, and place of deposit for books. 
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Since the foregoing style of chair and desk was introduced, much atten- 
tion has been paid to the improvement of school furniture, with a view 
of securing convenience, durability, and economy, in the construction both 
of chairs and desks, 


Tue Boston Latin Hicu Scuoot Desk. 


prs enemies tr nce ed 











The above cut represents an end view of a new style of desk used 
in the Latin High School, in Bedford street, with a section of Wales’ 
Patent School Chair. The standards of the desks are made of cast 
iron, and are braced in such a manner, that when properly secured to the 


floor, there is not the least motion. The curve in the standard facilitates 
the use of the broom in sweeping. 


Tue Boston Primary Scuoo.t Cuarr. 


These Chairs were got up for the special benefit of the Boston Primary 
Schools, by Josern W. Incranam, Esq., Chairman of the Primary School 
Standing Committee; and have already been introduced, by order of the 
Primary School Board, into the greater portion of their Schools. 


 # 


The first pattern, is a Chair with a Shelf (s) under the seat, for the purpose 
ef holding the Books, Slates, &c. of the scholars. 

The second pattern differs from the first, in having, instead of the Shelf, a 
Rack (a) on the back of the chair, for the same use as the Shelf in the pre- 
ceding pattern. The third pattern is similar to the second, except that the 
Rack (a) is placed at the side, instead of the tack, of the chair. The latter pat- 
tern (with the Rack on the side) is that now adopted in the Boston Schools. 

These chairs are manufactured by William G. Shattuck, No. 80 Commercial 
Street, Boston. The price is fifty cents, each, for those with the Shelf, and 
sizty-five cents for those with the Rack. 
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Wates’ Scnoot Cuairs anp Desks. 


Waters’ American Scnoot Cuairs anp Desk. 


The figures above represent the largest size of Cuairs and Desx, as 
described in the series of sizes below, the height decreasing as there stated 
from size to size. 

The Cnarrs represented in the above cut are based upon a single pedestal 
of iron, (instead of the usual legs of a chair ;) the wood-work of the Chair is 
fastened securely upon the top of the pedestal, the middle piece passes directly 
from the top into the foot of the pedestal, and the whole is firmly screwed to 
the floor of the school-room. 

The Desx above is intended for two scholars, being in form and style, both 
in wood and iron, of the latest pattern. 

The supports of the Desk are of iron, so constructed as to be entirely out 
of the way of the scholar, and at the same time light in form, and perfectly 
strong and firm in their position. They are secured to the wood-work at the 
P and screwed firmly to the floor of the school-room at the bottom. 

he whole plan embraces Caairs and Desks in seven sizes, as follows : 


First size. Cuatr 9 inches high, Desx, side next the scholar, 17 inches. 
SEconp size. 10h * “ “ a oo Ce 19 (« 
THIRD SIZE. 12 * “ “ a “ 21 
Fourtu size. i3 “ “ 6“ — @ « “ 23} 
Firta size. “4 « “ “ o> = 6 “ 25 

Sixtu size. 15“ “ “ “ “6 “ 264 
SevenrTu size. 146 “ “ “ o @ « “ 28 


Thus combining a mode of furnishing public schools, for scholars of all ages, 
which, for comfort, durability, and ultimate economy, is believed to be 
unequalled. These Chairs have been very generally adopted in the Schools in 
Boston and the New England States. e Chairs or Desks, or any desired 
sizes of either, can be had separately. 





WALES’ SCHOOL CHAIRS AND DESKS. 


Wates’ Bowpoin Scuoot Cuair anp Desk 


The Chair above represented is finished with a very graceful. scroll top 
and ornamental centre, the latter passing from the top through a dovetail in 
the seat, directly into the foot of the iron pedestal upon which it is based, 
thereby securing an unequalled degree of strength and durability, with com- 
fort and beauty. The iron pedestals are secured firmly to the wood-work at 


the top, and are then screwed iminovably to the floor of the school-room. 

The Desk is for a single scholar, but can be made of any length in the 
same fashion, accommodating any number of scholars which may be needful. 
It rests upon iron supports, of a new and improved construction, which 
secures great firmness and strength. 3 

A comparison of this cut with that preceding, will show that while the or- 
namental in form has been introduced in the Bowdoin School Chair, the more 
important elements of strength, durability and comfort, which experience has 
accorded to the American School Chair, have not been omitted. One 
secures every attainable degree of strength and comfort, at the lowest price, 
while the other adds te all these a greater beauty of style, with the price 
increased in proportion. 

The size in the drawing is of a Chair of 16 inches, with a Desk of 28 
inches in height, being the largest of the series of seven sizes, which may be 
found on a preceding page, in the description of the American School Chair. 

560 of these Chairs are in use in the Bowdoin School, and 672 in the 
Quincy School, in Boston. 

The Desk is of a later pattern than those in either of the schools named. 
rr or Desks of this style, or any sizes of them, can be had separately, if 

esired. 

It is now about ten years, since the manufacturer first invented and adopted 
the iron pedestal, as the base fur School Chairs, and although the introduc- 
tion of this new principle has been slow, it has, nevertheless, been sure and 
satisfactory. 

The knowledge of this mode of setting up School Chairs and Desks on 

estals, or on fancy forms of iron, as illustrated by the accompanying cuts 
as been widely extended, and has met with the universal approbation of ex- 
perience. 
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Wates’ Hancock Scuoot Cuarr anp Desx. 


The figures above represent the largest of a series of seven sizes, as 
described on a preceding page. 

The Desk is for a single scholar, with a single chair. The supports, both 
of the Chairs and Desks, are of iron, secured firmly to the wood-work of the 
Chair or Desk at the top, and to the floor of the school-room at the bottom 
“on of these Chairs, with single Desks, are in the Hancock School, ir 

ton. 

The Desk represented in the drawing is of a later, and, it is believed, a 
better pattern in several respects, than those in the Hancock School. 

Yo ox Desks of this description are furnished separately, when 
desired. 

The greatly increased demand for School Furniture of this description, and 
indeed for an improvement in School Furniture of all kinds, has induced the 
subscriber to establish a Manuractory, where, under his own direction, 
all kinds of Scuoot Furnirvre will be manufactured in the best manner. 

Every articte from this establishment will be WARRANTED. 

Before closing these notices, it is proper to observe that drawings rarely 
give the complete idea of the thing, either in style or proportion, especially 
when small objects are intended to be sapitented. At the Ware-room of the 


Manufacturer, samples of all the foregoing styles of Desks and Chairs are 
set up, as if in actual use; and all persons who feel interest or curiosity in 
such matters are invited to visit and examine them. It is only by such an 
investigation that the complete idea can be realized. Orders by mail or 
otherwise will be executed with the same promptness and fidelity as if pre- 
sented in person. 


S. Watnes, Jr., No. 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 


The foregoing drawings and description of School Chairs and School Desks, 
manufactured by S. Wales, Jun., 14 Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., are 
copied from the circular of the manufacturer, by permission. 
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Ross’s Scnoot Cuair anp Desk. 


The above cut represents a new style of school chair and desk, manu- 
factured by Joseru L. Ross, corner of Ivers and Hopkins streets, Boston. 

“The legs, or supports of the desk. and seat, are of cast-iron, of clas- 
sical design, conveniently shaped in reference to sweeping, and are firmly 
secured to the wood-work of the chair and desk, and to the floor. 

The chairs are made of seven sizes, viz.: 9. 10, 12,13, 14, 15, and 16 
inches high from the floor to the upper surface of the seat ; and the desks 
are manufactured to correspond to the size of the chairs.” 

These has been introduced into the new Public High School-house, 
Cambridge, and in Charlestown, and into several of the new Grammar 
School-houses in Boston, and have given entire satisfaction wherever they 
have been introduced. 

Mr. Ross also manufactures tables and desks for the use of teachers, 
eases for apparatus, and for library, and other furniture for school-rooms.” 

Mr. Ross also manufactures a style of school desk, with seat attached, 
which has been introduced very extensively into village and country dis- 
tricts in Rhode Island, and is recommended wherever a rigid economy 
must be observed in furnishing a school-room. The end-piece, or sup- 
ports, both of the desk and seat, are of cast-iron, and the wood-work is 
attached by screws. They are made of eight sizes, giving a seat from 
ten inches to seventeen, and a desk at the edge next to the scholar from 
seventeen to twenty-six inches from the floor. 
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Pian aND Description or Bowpoin Grammar Scuootr-Hovse. 


The new Bowdoin School-house, completed in 1848, is situated on Myrtle 
street, and with the yard occupies an area of about 75 feet by 68 feet, bounded 
on each of the four sides by a street. It is built of brick with a basement story 
of hammered granite, and measures 75 feet 9 inches extreme length by 54 feet 6 
inches extreme breadth—having three stories, the first and secon —. 13 feet, 
and the third, 15 feet high in the clear. The | yong descends rapidly from 
Myrtle street, thereby securing a basement of 15 feet in the rear. One third of 
which is finished into entries, or oceupied by three furnaces, coa) bins, pumps, 
é&c., and the eary ep two thirds is open to the yard, thereby affording a,cov- 
ered play-ground for the pe. 

The third story is finished into one hall 72 feet long by 38 feet wide, with seats 
and desks for 180 pupils. On the south side of this hall there are two recita- 
tion rooms, each i feet by 12 feet, and a room for a library, &c. There are 
three rooms of the same size on the two floors below. 

The second story is divided into two rooms by a partition wall, each of which 
is 35 feet by 38, and accommodates 90 pupils, and so connected by sliding doors 
that se the pupils of both schools can be brought under the eye and voice of the 
teacher. 

.The first story corresponds to the second, except there are no sliding doors in 
the partition, and no connection between the room except through the front 
entry. The two rooms on this floor have each seats and desks for 100 pupils. 

Each story is thoroughly ventilated, and warmed by one of Chilson’s Fur- 
naces. In each furnace the air chambers, the apertures for conducting the cold 
air into them, and the flues for constructing the heated air into the rooms in 
each story, being all large, a great quantity of warm air is constantly rushin 
into the rooms, and the ventilating flues or ventiducts being so constructed an 
arranged that the air of the rooms will be frequently changed, and that a pure 
and healthy atmosphere will at all times be found in each of these rooms, pro- 
vided the furnaces are properly and judiciously managed. On the top of the 
building there are two of Emerson’s large ventilators, connected with the attic 
and ventilating flues, through which the impure air passes out into the atmos- 
phere above. 

To accommodate pupils who come to school with wet feet or clothes, there 
is an open fire in a grate in one of the recitation rooms. 

Each room is furnished with Wales’ American School Chair, and Ross’s Desk, 
and both desk and chair are in material, form and style, as described on page 
202 and 205. 

This is a school for girls only, and consists of two departments, one of which 
is called the Grammar department, and the other the Writing department; the 
master of each department being independent of the other. 

The number of assistant female teachers in each department of this school, 
when full, will be four, the teachers in each department being independent of 
the master and teacher in the other. 

The master of the Grammar department and two of his assistants will occupy 
the large hall in the third story, and his other two assistants will occupy one of 
the rooms in the first wo 

The master of the writing department and two of his assistants will occupy 
the rooms in the second story, and his other two assistants will occupy the 
— room in the first story, each master being the superintendence of his own 

epartment. 

he school, when full, will be divided into five classes, and each class into 
two divisions, nearly equa) in numbers. The first week after the vacation in 
August, the first division of each class will attend in the grammar department 
in the morning, and the second division of each class will attend in the ——? 
department ; and in the afternoon, the second division of each class will atten 
in the grammar department, and the first, in the writing department. The next 
week, this order of attendance is to be reversed, and this alteration is to con- 
tinue through the year, the weeks of vacation not being counted. 

This house and the Quincy Grammar School-house are built after designs by 
Mr. Bryant. 





BOWDOIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


PLAN or Fimst AND SECOND FLOooR. 


A, A, Entrance for Pupils. 
B, Ditto tor Teacher. 
C, C, Study halls, each 35 by 38 feet; 
with seats and desks for 100 pupils. 
D, Sliding door, by which the two 
rooms on the second floor are thrown 
into one. 

E, Study hall, 72 feet by 38. 

F, F, Two recitation rooms on each 
floor, 16 feet by 12. 

G, Room 10 feet by 12, for library, ap- 
paratus, &c. 
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H, Ross’ desk, and Wales’ chair. 

P, Teacher’s platform with desk for 
teacher and assistants. 

S, 8, Staircase leading to second and 
third floors. 


a, Case with glass doors for appara- 
tus. 

c, Closet for Teacher. 

| 9, Grate. 

|r, Hot air register. 

v, Flues for ventilation. 
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Pian anv Description or Quincy GrammaR ScHoot-Hovssg, 
Boston. 


This building, which was commenced in 1847, and dedicated on the 26th of 
June, 1848, is situated on a lot 90 feet by 130 feet, extending from Tyler street 
to Hudson street. 

The ground plan is in the form of a cross, the exterior dimensions of the body 
being 80 feet by 58 feet, the end fronting on Tyler street. The wings are 12 
feet in front by 36 feet deep. It is four stories high, with a basement 8 feet in 
the clear, for the furnaces and fuel, and an attic for gymnastic exercises. 

Each wing contains a front and back entrance, a flight of stairs from the 
basement to the attic, and a room on each flor 10 feet by 11 feet, connected 
with a school-room. 

The fourth story of the body is finished in one spacious hall, 16 feet high in 
the clear, with centre-pieces and a cornice, and a platform at each end 22 feet 
by 11 feet, and 22 inches high. It is furnisned with settees arranged in 4 rows, 
sufficient to accommodate children. 

The third floor is divided by a corridor8 feet wide, extending across the main 
body from one wing to the other, having 2 school-rooms on each side. 

These four school-rooms are of nearly the same size, averaging about 
314 feet by 26) feet, and 13 feet high. Each room is oe by 2 windows at 
the side, and 2 at the end, and has a platform for the teacher 24 feet by about 54, 
with one end towards the entrance frum the corridor, and on the other end is 
placed a book-case of cherry, 34 feet by 8 feet, with glazed doors, facing the 
entrance. 

The scholars’ desks front the platform and the windows on the side of the 
building, and are separated by aisles 1 foot and 4 inches wide. They are 2 feet 
in length, made of cherry-wood, and varnished and supported by cast iron 
stands. J. L. Ross, maker. Each scholar has-a desk by bimself. 

The chair is made by Mr. Wales, of Boston. It has a scroll back and cast 
iron support. 

Each room accommodates 56 pupils, one desk and chair being placed on a 
small movable platform fora monitor. 

The rooms are lined with composition blackboards 34 feet wide, 2 feet from 
the floor. 

The schoo]-rooms which have not small rooms attached, are provided with 
closets for the children’s clothes. There are 2 sinks in the corridor, with con- 
veniences for introducing Cochituate water. The description of this story will 
answer for the two below it, as the first three are essentially the same. 

The windows are furnished with inside blinds, having revolving slats, so that 
the light may be regulated with great ease. 

The building is warmed by 4 furnaces placed in the basement, 2 being placed 
at the middle of each end, each being intended to warm the three rooms imme- 
diately over it, the cast iron chimnies being relied upon for heating the hall. 

Emerson’s system of ventilation has been introduced since the building was 
finished, each room having a separate air-duct to the roof, 14 inches by 14 inches, 

The apparatus consists of the Boston Philosophical set, by J. M. Wightman, 
— ay Fairbanks’ globe, 2 sets of Pelton’s Outline Maps, and one of 

itchell’s. 

A library costing $200 has been furnished by the donation of Mayor Quincy. 

To protect the desks from injury, the slate-frames are all required to be cov- 
ered with cloth, and each scholar is to provide himself with a convenient box to 
contain his pen, pen-wiper, pez.cils, rubber, &c. Each desk has an inkstand 
sunk into the right-hand corner, with a revolving metalic cover. 

The building is calculated for but one school, and is at present occupied by 
but one, the organization of which is adapted to the arrangement and construc- 
tion of the house. When the organization is complete, the school will be 
divided into 4 classes, each class containing 168 scholars, and each class into 3 
divisions. At present the 3 lower classes contain two divisions each, and the 
first class 3. 

On the 3rd floor are the first division of the first class under the instruction of 
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the Principal, and the several divisions of the 2d class instructed by assistants ; 
On the 2d floor is the 2d division of the 1st class instracted by the sub-mas- 
ter, with the several divisions of the 3d class under assistants; and the usher 
takes the 3rd division of the Ist class, with the several divisions of the 4th class 
on the Ist floor. By this arrangement the government is rendered compara- 
tively easy. The whole school is brought together in the hall for devotional 
services, and other general exercises. 
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A, A, Front Door. 

B, B, Entries. 

C, Corridor or Hall. 

T, T, T, T,. Teachers’ Platform 24 feet by 5}. 

r,7, 7,7, Hot-air flues. 

v, v, v, v, Preston’s Ventilators for controlling the flues in the partition wall, 
which communicate with the iron smoke pipes near the top of the building. 
This plan is adopted in the first story only. 

é, ¢, ¢, ¢, Indicates the location of the flues of Emerson’s Ventilators in the 
second, third and fourth stories. 

s, Sink. 

¢, ¢. ¢, c, Closets. 

d, d, Closets 10 feet by 11 feet, 
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Prans anD Descriprion or THe Purnam Free Scuoot-Hovae, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


We are indebted to W. H. Wells, Esq., the gentleman who has 
been selected as Principal of the Putnam Free School, andto whom 
the work of organizing this important institution has been committed, 
for the following plans and description. 

The Putnam Free School was founded by Mr. Oliver Putnam, a 
native of Newbury. It has a permanent fund of fifty thousand dol- 


lars, besides. the amount invested in the school-house and its appur- 
tenances, 

The number of pupils to be admitted at the opening of the school 
(April, 1848,) is limited by the ‘Trustees to 80. No pupil can be 
received under twelve years of age, nor for less time than one year. 

The object of the Institution is to lead pupils through an extended 
course of English studv. It is open to students from any portion of 
the country, who are prepared to meet the requirements for admis- 
sion. No charge is made for tuition. 


This building is situated on High street, directly opposite the Common or 
Mall. It is constructed of brick, with corners, door-sills, underpinning, steps, 
etc., of freestone. It is two stories in height, exclusive of a basement’ story, 
854 feet in length, and 524 in breadth. 

The upper story is divided into two principal school-rooms, each 49} feet b 
40}. There is also a small room in this story for the use of the Principal. 
The lower story contains a hall for lectures and other general exercises, and 
four recitation rooms. The hall is 44 feet by 484. ‘T'wo of the recitation 
rooms are 14 feet by 17, and two are 11 by 20. 

Each of the principal school-rooms is furnished with 64 single seats and 
desks, besides recitation chairs, settees, etc. The desks are made of cherry; 
and both the desks and the chairs are supported by iron castings, screwed 
firmly to the floor. In form and eonstruction, they are similar to Kimball’s 
“Improved School Chairs and Desks.” 

The central aisles are two feet and eight inches in width; the side aisles, 
four feet and four inches; and the remaining aisles, two feet. 

The building is warmed by two furnaces. It is ventilated by six flues from 
the hall on the lower floor, six from each of the school-rooms on the second 
floor, and one from each of the recitation rooms. Each of these flues has two 
registers ; one near the floor, and the other near the ceiling. The two princi- 
pal school-rooms are furnished with double windows. 

The institution is provided with ample play-grounds and garden plots, back 
of the building and at the ends. It has also a bell weighing Ibs. ‘ 

The first appropriation of the Trustees for the purchase of apparatus, is one 
thousand dollars. Other appropriations will probably be made, as the wants 
of the school may require. In addition to the apparatus procured by the Trus- 
tees, the institution is to have the use of an achromatic telescope, which will 
cost between three and four hundred dollars. 

The cost of the building and ground, with the various appurtenances, exclu- 
sive of apparatus, has amounted to twenty-six thousand dollars. 

The accompanying plans give a correct representation of the arrangements 
on the two principal floors. 


The building was erected after designs and specifications by Mr. Bryant, 
Architect, Boston. 
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PUTNAM FREE SCHOOL-HOUSE.—LOWER STORY 
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H—Hall for lectures and other general exercises, 44 feet by 484. A—Raised 


platform for desk. D—Front door. (The portico in front does not appear in the 

late.) B, B—Recitation rooms, 11 feet by 20. R, R—Recitation rooms, 14 feet 
“ 17. E, E, E, E—Entries. C, C—Wash closets, under the stairs. a, a—Doors 
leading to the basement story. d, d, d, d,d,d,d,d, d,d—Doors. v, v, v, v, ¥, 
v, ¥, V, V, v-—Ventilating flues. 
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PUTNAM FREE SCHOOL-HOUSE.—UPPER STORY. 
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M, D—Room for Male Department. F, D—Room for Female Department. 
A, A—Raised platforms for teachers’ desks. _L—Principal’s room. Cc, C— 
Closets. p, p—Raised platforms under the black-boards. s, 8, 8, 8, , s—Settees 
d, d, d, d, d, d—Doors. v, v, v, Vv, V, V, V, V, V, V, V, v-—Ventilating flues 
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Pians ann Description or tHe Pustic Hicu Scuooi-Houssz, 
Harrrorp, Conn. 


The Public High School-House of Hartford was built after more 
than ordinary search for the best plan, (a committee having visited 
Boston, Lowell, Salem, Newburyport, Worcester, Providence, and 
Middletown, for this purpose,) under the constant oversight of a 
prudent, practical and intelligent building committee, and with due 
regard to a wise economy. ‘The committee were limited in their 
expenditure for lot, building, and fixtures, to $12,000; and when it 
was ascertained that a suitable building could not be constructed 
for that sum, individuals on the committee immediately contributed 
$2,400 out of their own pockets to complete the house with the 
latest improvements. The committee have now the satisfaction of 
knowing that their contributions and personal oversight have been 
mainly instrumental in erecting and furnishing the most complete 


structure of the kind in New England, when the aggregate cost is 
taken into consideration. 


The High School is designed for both males and females, and the arrange- 
ments of the buildings, and the grounds, are made with reference to the separa- 
tion of the sexes, so far as this is desirable in the same school. 

The lot on which the building stands is at the corner of Asylum and Anr 
streets, and is at once central, and large enough for the appropriate yards. The 
yards are separated by a close and substantial board fence, and the grounds are 


well laid out and properly inclosed; they will also soon be planted with trees 
and shrubbery. ‘The building is of brick, three stories high, upon a firm stone 


basement. Its dimensions are 50 by 75 feet. The basement is 13 feet in the 
clear, six feet of which are above the level of the yard. This part of the build- 
ing is occupied by furnaces, coal bins, sinks, pumps, entrance rooms, &c. At one 
end, and on two opposite sides of the building, a stair case eleven feet in width 
extends from each of the two entrance rooms, to the upper story, with spacious 
landings on the first and second floors. ‘Two rooms, each 11 by 14 feet, are be- 
tween the stair cases, the one on the first floor being used for a front entry to the 
building, and the one on the second floor being appropriated to the Library 
and Apparatus. ‘Two closets, eleven by four feet on the first floor, and imme- 
diately beneath the stair cases, receive the outer garments, umbrellas, &c., of 
the teachers. 

An aisle of four feet four inches in width extends between the desks and 
outer walls of the rooms, and between every two ranges of desks is an aisle of 
two feet four inches in width. An aisle of eight feet in width passes through 
the middle of the rooms, parallel to the narrower passages. A space of five 
feet in width is likewise reserved between the remote seats in the ranges and 
the partition wall of the rooms. Around the sides of the rooms, tastefully con- 
structed settees are placed for occasional recitations, and for the accommodation 
of visiters, and in the upper room for the use of the pupils of the room below, 
during the opening and closing exercises of the*school. 

The pupils, when seated, face the teachers’ desks and platforms,which occupy 
the space between the entrance doors of each room. 

A blackboard, or black plaster surface, forty feet long, and five broad, ex- 
tends between the doors leading to the recitation rooms, which are also lined 
with a continuous blackboard. There is also a blackboard extending the 
entire length of the teachers’ platform in the lower room, and two of smaller di- 
mensions in the room above, a part of the space being occupied by the folding 
doors leading to the library and apparatus room. Twenty chairs, of small di- 
mensions and sixteen inches in height, are placed around each recitation room, 
thirteen inches apart and seven inches from the walls, and securely fastened to 
the floor. A clock, with a circular gilt frame and eighteen-inch dial plate, is 
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p!aced over the teachers’ platform in each school room, in full view of the pupils. 
A small bell is also placed above the teachers’ platform in the lower room, with 
a wire attached, passing to the desk of the Principal, in the room above, by 
which the time of recesses, change of recitation classes, &c., are signified to 
the members of the lower rooms. 

The school-rooms in the first and second stories are 50 feet square, and 13 feet 
in height—to each of which, two recitation rooms 12 by 23 feet are attached. 
The large rooms are furnished with “ Kimball’s improved School Chairs and 
Desks,” placed in six ranges, extending back from the teachers’ platforms, ten 

esks forming a range, and two chairs attached to each desk, furnishing accom- 

odations in each room for 120 pupils—60 of either sex. Ample room yet 
emains in front of these ranges to increase the number of desks when the 
wants of the schooldemand them. The desks are four feet in length and one 
foot four inches in breadth, constructed of cherry, oiled and varnished. The 
moderately inclined tops are fixed to the end supporters, and the openings for 
books are in front of the pupils. Glass inkstands are inserted in the tops of the 
desks, and the ink protected from dust and the action of the atmosphere by 
mahogany covers turning on pivots. The chairs are constructed with seats 
of basswood, hollowed, and backs of cherry, moulded both to add beauty to 
the form of the chair, and to aflord support and comfort to the occupants. Ali 
are neatly stained and varnished, and they, as well as the desks, reston iron 
supporters, firmly screwed to the floor. 

‘The entire upper story is converted into a hall, being twelve feet in height at 
the walls, rising thence in an arch to the height of seventeen feet. This is a 
propriated to reading, and declamation, and for the female department of the 
schoo], todaily recess, and calisthenic exercises. A moderately raised platform 
is located at one end, above which an extended blackboard is placed, and settees 
are ranged around the walls; these, properly arranged, together with the settees 
from the lower rooms, which are easily transported above, speedily convert the 
open Hail into a commodious Lecture room,—and also adapt it to the purposes 
of public examinations and exhibitions. 

In each of the two entrance rooms are placed the means of cleanliness and 
comfort,—a pump of the most approved construction, an ample sink, two wash 
basins with towels, glass drinking tumblers, and a looking-glass. Ranges ot 
hooks for hats, coats, bonnets, cloaks, &c., extend around the rooms, and are 
numbered to correspond with the number of pupils, of each sex, which the 
capacity of the house will accommodate. In the girls’ room, pairs of small 
iron hooks are placed directly beneath the bonnet hooks, and twelve inches from 
the floor, for holding the over-shoes. In the boys’ room, boot-jacks are pro- 
vided to facilitate the exchange of boots for slippefs when they enter the build- 
ing—an important article, and of which no one in this department of the school 
is destitute. A thin plank, moderately inclined by hollowing the upper side, is 

laced upon the floor, and extends around the walls of the room, to receive the 
ots and convey the melted ice and snow from them, by a pipe, beneath the 
floor. A large umbrella stand is furnished in each of the two entrance rooms, 
also with pipes for conveying away the water. Stools are secured to the floors 
for convenience in exchanging boots, shoes, &c. Directly under the stairs is an 
OMNIUM GATHERUM—an appropriate vessel, in which are carefully deposited 
shreds of paper, and whatever comes under the denomination of litter, subject, 
of course, to frequent removal. These rooms, in common with the others, are 
carefully warmed. The wainscoting of the entrance rooms, and the stair case, 
is formed of narrow boards, grooved and tongued, placed perpendicularly, and 
crowned with a simple moulding. The railing of the stair case is of black 
walnut. A paneled wainscoting reaching from the floor to the base of the 
windows, extends around the walls of the remaining rooms. All the wood 
work, including the library and apparatus cases, is neatly painted, oak-grained, 
and varnished. The teachers’ tables are made of cherry, eight feet in length, 
and two feet four inches in breadth, with three drawers in each, and are sup- 
ported on eight legs. A movable writing desk of the same material is placed 
oneach. Immediately in front of the teachers’ desk in the upper room, a piano 
is to be placed, for use during the opening and closing exercises of the school, 
and for the use of the young ladies during the recesses. Venetian window 
blinds with rolling slats, are placed inside the windows, and being of a slight 
buff color, they modify the light without imparting a sombre hue to the room, 
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The building is warmed throughout by two of Hanks’ Improved Air Heate:, 
placed in the basement. 

The ventilation of the school-rooms, or the rapid discharge of the air which 
has become impure by respiration, is most thoroughly sccured in connection 
with a constant influx of pure warm air from the furnaces, by discharging ven- 
tiducts or flues, situated on each side of the building at the part of the rooms 
most distant from the registers of the furnaces. The ventiducts of each room 
are eighteen inches in diameter, and are carried from the floor entirely separate 
to the Stationary Top, or Ejector above the roof. The openings into the ven- 
tiducts, both at the top and bottom of the room, are two fect square, and are 
governed by a sliding door or blind. 

A flight of stone steps leads to the front and main entrance of the building. 
The architectural entrance is of simple design, fourteen feet in width, and 
twenty feet in height. All the parts are wrought from dark colored stone, and 
on the crowning stone of the entablature, Pusinic Hien Scnoot, appears in 
plain and prominent relief. Large folding doors, with side and top lights, close 
the entrance. 

A side knob commands a bell suspended in the Library Room, directly behind 
the Principal. 

A broad stone walk reaches from the steps to the street; flagging walks also 


extend from the street to the side entrances of the building, and thence to the 
outbuildings. 


The Library contains an Encyclopedia, the most approved Dictionaries, both 
Classical and English, and other important books of reference for the use of the 
School, together with selected works for the direct professional reading of the 
teachers. 

Several educational and scientific periodicals are furnished to the School, 
and which at the end of each year will form additional volumes for the Library. 

Pelton’s and Olney’s, together with Mitchell's new series of outline maps, 
published by J. H. Mather & Co., of Hartford, Ct., and a fourteen-inch terres- 
trial globe, aid in the department of General Geography. 

Mattison’s series of sixteen astronomical maps; a fourteen-inch celestial 
globe; Vale’s improved twenty-four-inch celestial globe and transparent sphere ; 
a magic lantern, with sets of slides, containing thirty accuyate telescopic and 
astronomical views; a reflecting telescope of five feet focal distance, with 
magnifying power of 700, and Chamberlin’s best Tellurium, aid in the depart- 
ment of Astronomy. 

Historical maps, charts, &c., an Isothermal chart, and set of large drawing» 


to illustrate the anatomical structure, and the physiological functions of the 
system, will be procured. 


The following em has already been procured to aid in illustrating and 


demonstrating in t 


Mecuanics.—Set of mechanical powers, arranged in a mahogany frame, 
comprising three levers, each sixteen inches long. Five sets of brass pulleys 
strung with cord and properly balanced. Brass weights from one to sixteen 
ounces. Screw and lever with uut. Screw as an inclined plane. Ship cap- 
stan. Wheel and axle. a in two parts. Inclined plane, with carriage. 
Movable fulcrum and lever, for combining the power of screw and lever. 
Machine for illustrating the centrifugal and centripetal forces—thirteen experi- 
iments. 

Pneematics.—Air Pump—frame made of rose-wood beautifully polished— 
barrel twelve by four inches inside; large plate, stop-cock, and Leroeneter in 
vacuo, and worked with a polished steel lever four feet in length, $85,00. 
Large swelled, »nen-top bell glass. Several plain bell glasses of smaller 
dimensions. Bell glass with brass — to receive stop-cock. Connector, sliding 
rod, &c. Revolving jetin vacuo. Bursting squares and wire guard for same. 
Condensing chamber and condensing gauge. Artificial fuuntain, with exterior 
and interior jets. Sheet rubber bag in vacuo, illustrating the rarefaction of 
confined air by removing the pressure of the external. Mercury tunnel to ex- 
hibit the mercurial shower, —- of wood, pressure of the air, and also the 
luminous shower. Guinea and feather tube. Philosophical water hammer. 


e studies named : 
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Apparatus illustrating the absurdity of suction, or the necessity of atmospheric 

ressure to the operation of the lifting pump. ‘Torricellian barometerimproved. 
Bell invacuo. Apparatus illustrating the buoyancy of air, gas,&c. Weighing 
air and specific gravity apparatus. Freezing apparatus with thermometer. 
Condensing syringe. Cylindrical open-top bell glasses, three sizes. Hand and 
bladder glass, to illustrate atmospheric pressure. Bladder cap, with cap and 
stop-cock. Double acting exhauster and condenser. Brass hemispherical caps 
with handles, stop-cock and stand. Apparatus to illustrate the upward pressure 
of the atmosphere. Connecting screws, guard screws, sliding rod, with pack- 
ing screws and binding screws. Flexible hose and screw connectors. Hydro- 
gen bottie. Lead hose for conducting gases. Floating bulbs for condensation. 

heet rubber and sheet rubber bags. Glass bells and stems for freezing appa- 
ratus. Pair magnetic swans. Detonating glass tubes. Wire gauze, to illus- 
trate Davy’s satety lamp. 

Hypaostatics.—Hydrostatic bellows, with glass and brass tubes, glass tun- 
nels, weights, &c. Pair of working models of the forcing and lifting pump. 
Graduated glass jars for cubic inches. 

E.ecrricity.—Electrical machine, 24 inch plate, $50,00. Leyden jar of four 
quarts. Do. do. for suspension with movable rings and points. Do. do. with 
sliding discharger. Electrometer jar, by which the charge may be measured, 
&e. Electric batteries with six four-quart jars. Sliding, directingrod. Spiral 
spotted tube. Jointed discharger, glass handle. Universal discharger. Insu- 
lating stand. Electric bells. Wax cylinder. Thunder house with fixtures. 
Gas pistol. Gas generator and platina igniter, four quarts. Long haired man. 
Electric float wheel and point. Abbe Noloes’ globe. Luminous bell glass. 
Electric S. Aurora flask. Electric seasons machine. Elastic rubber ball. 
Ether spoon. Chamberlin’s cylindrical gasometers, for oxygen and hydrogen, 
united, forming a compound blow pipe, $60,00. Iron retort for oxygen gas. 
Metallic retiectors with stand, iron ball and stands and a thermometer. Glass 
spirit lamp. Spirit boiler to use with reflectors. Dropping tube. Glass tun- 
nels. Graduated glasshydrometer. Flask with screw-cap admitting thermom- 
eter. Platina and copper pendant spoons. Brass pipe for blowing gas bubbles. 
Hydrogen gas generator, with platina sponge for lighting a long detonating jet. 
Lamp stand. flexible hose for transferring and conducting gases. Scales and 
weights for chemical purposes. Pyrometer with two lamps and rods. Section 
model of the high pressure engine. 

Gatvanic Macnetic and ELvecrro Macnetic.—Davis’s cylindric battery. 
Steel U magnet and armature. Magnetic needles andstands. Electro mag- 
net. Electro coil and hemispheric magnets. ‘Terrestrial helix. Primary coil 
and handles for shocks. Separable helics for analysis of shocks. 

Oprics.—Models of the human eye in three parts. Fig. Ist. A dissectible 
eye four inches in diameter, showing the cornea, iris, ciliary process, choroid 
tunic, crystalline lens, vitreous himor, retina, black pigment, optic nerve, &c. 
Fig. 2d. Showing the eye in its socket, with the muscles. Fig. 3d. The eye 
with rays of light passing from an object and forming the image on the retina. 
The object ant the image movable, showing the cause of lens light, short sight, 
and perfect sight. 

An oxy-hydrogen microscope will soon be added in this department. 

‘ bets the above apparatus more than eight hundred experiments can be per- 
‘ormed. 

For the yexpoes of teaching practical surveying, and the elements cf en- 

gineering, a Theodolite, of approved English manufacture, is provided. Cost 


Other apparatus will from time to time be added, as the wants of the School 
may require. 

Building Committee—A. M. Couuns, D. F. Ronson, T. Betxnap, J. M. 
Bunce, W. Pease, Jr., Epwarp Burtron, E. D. Tirrany. 
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Fig. 2—Grounp Pian, YARD, BASEMENT, &6. 









































E—Boys’ entrance rooms. 
G—Girls’ entrance rooms. 
F—Furnace. 

S—Stairs. 

W—Windows. 

P—Privies, with screen, doors, é&c. 
X—Gates. 
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j 
A—Front yard. a—Cold air ducts. 
B—Girls’ yard. b—Warm air ducts. 
C—Boys’ yard. e—Foul air ducts or ventilating flues. 
D—Door. d—Smoke pipe. 


e—Pump, sink. 

f—Umbrella stand. 

g—Hollowed plank to receive wet 
boots, overshoes, &c. 

o—Bins for hard coal, charcoal, &e. 

j—Close board fence. 
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Fig. 3—Ptan or First Fioor, 
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A—Front entrance. 

B—Girls’ entrance. 

C—Boys’ entrance. 

i—Centre aisle, eight feet. 

L—Aisle between each range of seats and desks, two feet four inches. 

K—Side aisle, four feet four inches. 

M—Space five feet wide. 

T—Teachers’ platform and desk. 

R—Recitation rooms, each twenty-three feet by twelve, furnished witp 
twenty chairs, seven inches from the wall and thirteen inches apart. 

Q—Library and apparatus, from eleven feet by fourteen feet. 

N—Kimball’s desk and two chairs. 

O—Piano. 

r—Hot air registers. 

c—Ventilating flue or foul air duct. N—Settees. 
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Figs. 6and6. PLans exupitinc Mops oF VENTILATION 






















































































Fig. 5. Transverse section exhibiting the manner in which the ventiducts or 
hot air flues are carried up on the inside of the walls, under the roof, till they 
discharge into the Stationary Top or Ejector. 

Fig. 6. Lateral section of the ventiducts or foul air flues, showing the man- 
ner in which the flues are packed together and carried up separately from the 
floor of each >oom until they discharge into the common Ejector. The cut does 
not represent properly the manner in which the flues are carried under and out 
of the roof. 


Fig. 7. Hanxs’ Improveo Air Heater. 
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The following description and notice of Hanks’ Furnace or Im- 
proved Air Heater, which has worked well in the High School, is 
taken from the Circular of the Patentee. 


“ The Air Heater is set in the cellar or basement surrounded by a double brick 
wall—each four inches thick and four inches apart, arched over the top, leav- 
ing a door in the rear, of sufficient size to take out the Heater—the door to be 
closed with two thicknesses of tin or sheet iron, three inches apart. At the 
bottom of the wall, directly under the pipes, also opposite the stove, introduce 
a supply of pure air from outside of the building—this coming in contact with 
the heated surfaces, rises rapidly and passes off into tin conductors leading 
from the arch over the Heater, to the apartments intended to be warmed. 

The peculiar improvement and operation of this Apparatus is, that the heat, 
as its temperature is recuced, passes down into pipes of a still lower temperature, 
and at the lows’, passes off into the chimney. The air to be warmed, is 
brought firs/ in contact with the pipes and conductors of the lowest temperature, 
and as it becomes warm and rises, is brought in contact with, and rises among 
pipes of a temperature con/inually and regularly increasing, until at the Aighest 
it passes off into conductors leadingto the reoms Thus the currea/ of heat is 
directly con/rary w the current of air passing into the apaitments, 

It will radiate more heat, with a given quantity of fuel, than any other appa- 
ratus now in use for the same purpose. 

It is perfectly accessible at all times, and may be cleared of ashes and soot 
either when in operation or not, by simply opening the door of the Radiator. 

All the coal it may contain can always be seen by looking in at the “ feeding 
door ;” thus it may at once be known if the quaniiy and quality of the coal is 
as it should be. 

It is so constructed that the required quantity of heat can always be had and 
controlled, diminished or increased at pleaswe, with a corresponding consump- 
tioa of uel.” 


Fig.8. Kuimeact’s Lyprovep Cuairs anp Desk, 


For description, see p. 116 
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Pian anD DescrRIPTION OF THE Free ACADEMY IN THE CITY oF 
New York. 


The Free Academy is situated on the S. E. corner of Twenty-third street and 
Lexington avenue, in the upper part of the city, being convesient of access 
from all the great thoroughfares. The style of architecture, in vhich the build- 
ing is erected, is the same as that of the town halls and collegesof the 14th cen- 
tury, in Europe. ‘This style attained its greatest perfection in the Low Coun- 
tries, and especially in Belgium, which at that period was the great seat of 
learning, science and the arts, as well as the great centre of the commercial 
enterprise of Europe. It was the opinion of ihe architect, therefore, apart from 
the economy in construction, of the Gothic style, when properly managed, that 
this style would be peculia:ly appropriate for the High School of the city of 
New York, and was also well adapted to the materials of waich it was pro- 
posed to construct the building, many of the old halls and colleges being built 
of brick. The architect, Mr. Renwick, of New York, in a leiter to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, remarks, 

“T am confident that the style | have adopted is, at the same time the strong- 
est, the cheapest, and the one best adapted to the purposes of heat and ven- 
tilation, being the only one, except the Norman, in which chimneys and flues 
become ornamental, and a roof of high pitch, necessary for externai beauty, 
and capable of being intersected by dormer windows, which latter will add to 
the beauty of the building and to the convenience of lighting and ventilating 
the great hall, in the roof. 

“ As you (the Board) have proposed, with perfect correctness, to make the 
great hall in the Gothic style, for it can be in no other order, placed in such a 
position immediately beneath the roof, and is capable of being made highly or- 
namental in such a place, I was of opinion that the exterior of the whole build- 
ing should accord with it, as, if it were planned in any other style, it would ap- 
pear inharmonious, and therefore produce an unpleasant effect on the mind by 
its incongruity. The height of the building, too, the great pitch of the roof, and 
the numerous chimneys and ventilating flues necessary to render the arrange- 
ment perfect, would entirely preclude the adoption of the Grecian, Roman, or 
modern Italian styles, with any good effect, apart from their being much more 
expensive, and less beautiful. 

“] have entered at length into the reasons which guided me ip the adoption 
of a style for the building, because it might at first sight appear expensive, and 
therefore improper for such an institution. You will at once perceive the great 
strength which the buttresses impart to the building, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the thickness of the walls. ‘These buttiesses will also serve for ventila- 
ting flues, which in such a building should be of large size, in order to prevent, 
as far as possible, any friction fiom interfering with the passage of the currents 
of air, an end which can only be attained by large and smooth flues.” 

The dimensions of the building are as follows: ‘The length of the building, 
exclusive of all projections, is 125 feet, and the breadth 80 feet. The height, to 
the eaves, 65 feet, and to the top of the gable, 100 feet. The height of the tow- 
ers, 110 feet 

The building is divided into a basement, three stories, and a great hall under 
the roof. The basement is nine feet in height, and is arched to afford ground 
for exercise in bad weather. In it, also, are the janitors’ lodgings, the chemical 
laboratory, and the closets for the hats and clothes of the students. The first, 
second and third stories are divided into four great rooms by two wide, spacious 
halls, which are carried through the centre of the building longitudinally and 
transversely. T'wo of these rooms, or each floor, are again divided, affordin 
smaller rooms for recitation, &c. Above these stories is the great hall, 198 
feet long by 60 feet in breadth, divided by the king and queen posts of the roof, 
which are made ornamental, into three aisles, the centre one of which is 40 feet 
in height, and the two side aisles each 20 feet in height. The ceiling of this 
room is of wood immediately under the roof, of which it forms part, and it is 
ornamented with carved ribs of wood, in the manner of the old college halls at 
Oxford and Cambridge. It is lighted by windows at the ends and by dormers 
in the roof, and when finished, will probably be the largest and finest collegiate 
hal. m this country. 

The expense of the building, complete, without the furniture, will be 46,000 
doliars. 
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The Free Academy of the city of New York was established by 
the Board of Education, in 1847, in pursuance of authority granted 
by the Legislature on the memorial of the Board, and on condition 
that the question of its establishment should be submitted to the 
people of the city, and a majority of the votes given should be in 
favor of the proposition. The question was so submitted on the first 
Monday of June, 1847, and 19,904 votes were given in favor of the 
same to 3,409 against. The act of the Legislature authorized the 
Board to erect a building at an expense of $50,000, and to raise by 
tax annually for its support, the sum of $20,000, exclusive of a pro- 
portion of the State Literature Fund, and any other means from other 
sources than those of taxation. Admission into the Academy is con- 
fined to those who have been pupils in the public schools of the city. 
The character and design of this institution may be gathered from 
the following extracts from the Memorial of the Board :— 


“It cannot bedenied that the unavoidable expense of a regular course of ed- 
ucation at this time, is greater than can be borne by the heads of families in 
this city pursuing the various trades and occupations, whose business occupies 
the great mass of the people. 

“if the number of ichly educated men can, with a trivial addition to the 
public expense, be greatly multiplied ; if these benefits can be rendered acces- 
sible to the great mass of young men who cannot now indulge the hope of en- 
joying them at all, if pecuniary inability to defray the present expenses of a 
collegiate education can cease to be a barrier to the acquisition of it, it is but 
reasonable to expect that in a brief period the number liberally educated in this 
city will be increased at least four-fold. 

“One of the important objects designed to be secured by establishing a Free 
Academy, is to bring the advantages of the best education that any school in 
our country can give, within the reach of all the children of the city whose ge- 
nius, capacity, and desire of attainment are such as to render it reasonably cer- 
tain that they may be made, and by such means would become, eminently use- 
ful to society. ( 

“The permanency of our free institutions, the future state of society, the ex- 
tent to which the laws of the country wili be regarded, and social quiet and or- 
der preserved, depend essentially upon the virtue and intelligence of the people. 

“It is believed that a liberal education of the largest practicable namber of 
the young men who may propose to seek the means of subsistence in agricul- 
ture, mechanical, or other productive occupations, would exercise a genial in- 
fluence upon all the varied relations of social and political life: and that such 
an edacation would not tend to dissatisfy them with such pursuits. 

“ One object of the proposed Free Institution is, to create an additional inter- 
est in, and more completely popularize the Common Schools. It is believed 
that they will be regarded with additional favor, and attended with increased 
satisfaction, when the pupils and their parents feel that the children who have 
received their primary education in these schools, can be admitted to all the 
benefits and advantages furnished by the best endowed college in the state, 
without any expense whatever. It is believed that such an institution as the 
proposed Free Academy is designed to be, in addition to the great benefits it 
will confer by annually graduating a large number of highly educated young 
men, destined to pursue some of all the various pursuits of life, would stimu- 
late tens of thousands, who might never enter this aeademy, to additional indus- 
try and greater advances while in the common schools. The certainty toa 

ung man of good abilities, and desirous of making large acquisitions in 
leootules: oi having the opportunity of gaining as extensive an education as 
can be acquired in any institution in the State, if his parents can only furnish 
him the mean:3 to subsist at home, is in the highest degree cheering, while the 
certainty that the limited earnings of his parents will preclude him, in the ex- 
isting state of things, from having any such advantages, tends to repress all 
such generous aspirations, — effort, and prevent the full development of 
his ability to become extensively useful to the class in which his lot may be 
cast, or to society at large.” 
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Fig. 3.—Cutver’s Furnace. 
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The mode of warming and ventilating the several apartments of the Free 
Academy can be easily understood by consulting Figures 2,3 and 4. Four of 
Culver’s furnaces ‘are set in the basement, as shown in Fig. 3. A large quantity 
of fresh air from out of doors, after being warmed by these furnaces, is carried 
up to the several stories by pipes in the division walls, (Fig. 2.) and is admitted 
into the rooms at a convenient point, as indicated in Figures 5 and 6. The air 
of each room, as it becomes vitiated by respiration, is discharged by openings 
near the ceiling into the buttresses, which are constructed hollow and finished 
smooth, so as to constitute large ventilating flues. Lach opening is fitted with 
one of Culver’s Ventilators or Registers, with cords attached, by which the ca- 
pacity of the opening for the discharge of vitiated air can be enlarged and di- 
minished at the pleasure of the teacher. The practical working of the furnaces 
and flues for ventilation, secures the object aimed at—a genial and pure atmos- 
phere at all times. 
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Fig. 3.—BasEMENT FLoor. 


The above cut gives an incorrect view of the exterior of the building, but a 
good idea of the internal arrangement of the basement story. 
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Fic 5.—PLan or Finsr Srory. 


The author of this treatise has not been furnished with descriptions of this 
and the following plan, but a general idea of the arrangement of the room 
can be obtained from the cuts themselves, and from the description on page 
232. The building contains more accommodations than any similar struc- 
ture in any of our large cities, according to the cost. 
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Apparatus For WARMING. 


Tue thorough ventilation, the constant and regular change of the at- 
mosphere of a school-room cannot be secured by simply providing flues or 
openings, however judiciously constructed and placed, for the escape of 
the air which has become impure from the process of breathing or other 
causes. These flues will not work satisfactorily, unless a mode of warm- 
ing the room is adopted by which a large supply of pure fresh air, properly 
heated, is flowing in to supply the place of that which isescaping by means 
ofthe flues. Among the various modes of warming school-rooms and public 
halls, which we have seen in full and successful operation, we select a few, 
in addition to those described in other parts of the work, as worthy of the par- 
ticular attention of committees and others, who are looking round for a 
heating apparatus. We shall use the cuts and description by which the 
patentees and venders havechosen to make their several modes of warm- 
ing known to the public, without intending to decide on the relative 
merits of any one mode. 


Cunver’s Hor-Aim Furnace. 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED By CuLver & Co., 52 Ciirr-streetT, New Yorx. 


Culver’s Hot-Air Furnace, as described in the following diagram and 
explanations, is intended for hard coal, to be set in double walls of brick 
masonry in cellar or basement, below the rooms to be warmed. 


Figure 1. 


. Iron or Brick Ash Pit. 
. Ash Pit door. 

C, Pot, or coal Barner, 
with or without soap- 
stone lining. 

. Fire Chamber. 

. Lower half of Tubular 
drum. 

. Elliptical tubes. 

. Upper half of Tubular 
drum. 

. Top of Tubular drum. 

Cap and smoke pipe. 

. Flat Radiator. 

Water bason or evapo- 
rator. 

. Smoke pipe to chimney. 

. Conductors of Hot Air. 

. Cold air conductor and 

chamber. 

Feed door. 

. Hot-Air chamber. 

- Damper in globe with 

rod attached. 

i Pendulum valve for 
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Culver & Co. also make, and put up, various sizes of Portable Furnaces, with 
metallic coverings, suitable for counting rooms, stores, school-rooms and sinall 
houses, warming the rooms in which they stand, as well as others in the same 
building, and they can be removed in summer as conveniently as stoves. 



































Figure 2 represents a section of large size Portable Furnace or double cas- 

ings of sheet iron or zinc. Thesame letters for reference are used asin Fig. 1. 

igure 3 represents a smaller size Portable Furnace, with two metal cover- 
ings and an evaporating dish standing upon the top of the drum. 


The peculiarities and advantages of the Furnace are thus set forth: 


1. Its compact, convenient and beautiful form. 

2. Its great durability ; being in all its parts of cast iron, set within walls of 
brick masonry. The pot or burner being whole, is found by experience to be 
more durable than those made of rings or segments, and entirely prevents the 
admission of gas into the hot-air chamber. 

3. The great radiating surfaces of this Furnace exceed those of any other, 
and being nearly all perpendicular, and so arranged as to afford no chance for 
the soot, light coal ashes or dust to collect on the plates and prevent the trans- 
mission of heat through them, for it must be obvious to every thinking mind, 
that if a radiating surface is of a zig-zag. or any other form that prevents the 
descent of dust or soot in a perpendicular line, it will certainly collect dust upon 
it, and just so much surface thus covere” s destroyed for radiating purposes, 
and in the same proportion will a greate: consumption of fuel be required to 
produce a given result. 

These furnaces are so constructed that heat acts actively upon those surfaces 
within, and produces the immediate and powerful heating of the cold air that 
is admitted to the outer surface from the atmosphere, through the tubes for that 
purpose. 

4. The great economy in "he use of fuel, making and controlling more heat 
than by any other process of using it. 

5. The joints of this Furnace are so constructed that the expansion and con- 
traction of the metal cannot open them to admit gas into the hot-air chamber, 
and it can be cleaned of soot and ashes easily, without the necessity of takin 
down or breaking a joint; its action is simple, as easily understood an 
managed as a cylinder stove, and as readily repaired and kept in order, and the 
manner of “ removing the deposits” is entirely novel and most efficient. 

6. The constant current of the pure atmosphere into the air chamber, with 
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the evaporation for tempering it to any degree of humidity, gives a fine health- 
ful ventilation, and a soit summer temperature, suited to the most delicate con- 
stitution, and without injury to ihe building or furniture. 

The above described Air Heaters are manufactured and sold, wholesale and 
retail, by Culver & Co., who, when required, set them in double walls of brick 
masonry, with cast iron smoke pipe to chimneys, and conductors of hot air, of 
double cross tin, terminating with registers in the reoms, and secured safely 
from fire by tin or soap-stone linings. 
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Figure 4 represents patterns of scroll work Registers manufactured by Culver 
& Co., and put in with their furnaces if desired. The registers have valves 
under the surface, which are easily controlled by means of the star centers, 
They can be used for ventilating purposes as well as for admitting warm air. 


The following directions are given in Culver & Co.’s Circular for the 
use of their Furnace. 


Directions For Use.—In kindling the fire, the valve should be opened by 
drawing out the Damper Rod R, so as to let the smoke pass directly through 
smoke pipe M to chimney. 

Shavings, pine wood, or charcoal, should be thrown into the pot or coal burner 
C, and when well ignited, put in about half a hod of coal, and as soon as it also 
becomes ignited, fill the pot two thirds full of coal, and push the damper R partly 
in, so as to regulate the draughi and heat as may benecessary. The valve may 
be entirely closed, if need be, so as to retain the heat, making it to pass through 
the Flat Radiator K. 

In moderate weather, when little heat is wanted, put two shovels full of ashes 
on the centre of the fire, and by regulating the draught, you can make one fire 
last 24 hours without any alteration; and when you wish to renew the fire, 
poke out a portion of the ashes, and put on fresh coal, without turning the grate. 

In cold weather, however, to secure a brisk fire, the crank should be turned 
so as to empty the pot entirely of ashes, and commence a new fire at least once 
in 24 hours. 

When there is too much heat generated, the asu-pit door, B, should be closed 
entirely, and the damper rod partly drawn out, and if this is not sufficient, the 
Register in feed-door P may be opened; the heat in the different rooms may be 
regulated by opening or closing the Registers ; all the Registers however should 
never be closed it the same time, unless the water door is opened to let out the 
hot air. 

The cold-air sonductor, O, should always be open when the Furnace is in 
operation. 





PURLIC SCHOOL-HOUSES, PROVIDENCE. 


Pians aNp Descriptions oF THE Pusiic Scnoor-Hovses In 
Provivence, R. I. 


By an ordinance of the City Council of Providence, in the 
spring of 1838, the public schools were reorganized, and provision 
was made for a liberal course of instruction, in schools of different 
grades, for all the children of the city. A committee was appointed 
to examine into the condition of the school-houses then occupied by 
the public schools, and report what alterations, improvements, and 
additional accommodations were required. ‘This committee, after a 
full investigation, reported in favor of building new school-houses, 
on large and eligible sites, in different parts of the city. After a 
further report from a sub-committee, who had visited Boston, Salem, 
Lowell, and New Bedford, for the purpose of examining the latest 
improvements in the construction of school-houses, and the style and 
arrangements of seats and desks, plans for the different. grades of 
schools were determined on, and the committee were authorized to 
purchase such new sites as should be required, and “ to erect such 
new school-houses as may be necessary to carry into full operation” 
the new ordinance. This committee acted with great discretion, 
and, at the same time, with wise regard to the accommodations of 
the public schools; and the result was, that, at the close of their 
work in 1842, no city in the United States could show so many 
public school-houses, uniformiy well built, with most of the latest 
improvements, as Providence. 

Since 1842, great improvements have been introduced into this 
class of buildings, in many of the large cities and villages of Mas- 
sachusetts, as well as in the large districts of Rhode Island ; and it 
is feared, that, in respect to ventilation, size of recitation rooms, and 
suitable accommodation for hats and outer garments, the public 
school-houses of Providence can no longer claim that superiority 
in school architecture which has been heretofore very generally, 
and most justly, accorded to them. 

From the Report of the Building Committee to the City Council, 
giving the details of their proceedings and expenditures, it appears 
that they expended in the purchase of lots and the erection of 
buildings, $100,060.92. Since this committee completed their 
duties, ten new houses have been erected, making the aggregate 
amount invested by the city in school-houses, lots, and furniture 
about $150,000. ‘The following plans and descriptions of these 
houses are taken, with permission, from the Report of Nathan 
Bishop, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools in Providence 
dated August, 1846. 
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Primary Scuoot-Hovses, 


Tuese buildings are located in different parts of the city, and are designed 
for the accommodation of children from four to six or seven years of age, or 
until they are prepared to enter the intermediate schools. 

















No. 1.—View of a Primary School-House. 


These school-houses stand back from thirty to sixty feet from the line of 
the street, and near the center of lots varying from eighty to one hundred feet 
in breadth, and from one hundred to one hundred and twenty feet in length. 
Each lot is inclosed by a neat and substantial fence, six feet high, and is 
divided into two yards—one for boys and the other for girls—with suitable 
out-buildings, shade trees, and shrubbery. 

These houses are each forty feet long by thirty-three feet wide, with twelve- 
feet posts, built of wood, in a plain, substantial manner, and, with the fences, 
are painted white, presenting a neat and attractive exterior. 

The entrance is into a lobby [A] and thence into an open area, where stands 
the stove [a]. A portion of the lobby is appropriated to bins for charcoal ( 
and anthracite [@], which is the fuel used in all the schools; the remainder[B, 
is occupied by a sink, and as depositories for brooms, brushes, &c. Each 
room is arched, thereby securing an average height of thirteen feet, with an 
opening in the center of the arch, two feet in diameter, for ventilation. The 
ventilator is controlled by a cord passing over a pulley, and descending into 
the room near the teacher’s desk by. In each end of the attic is a circular 


window, which, turning on an axis, can be opened and closed by cords, in the 
same manner as the ventilator. 
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No. 2.—Interior of a Primary School-House. 


The teacher’s platform [C] is five feet wide, twenty feet long, and seven 
inches high, with a black-board ten feet long and three feet wide on the wall 
in the rear. 

The floor is of inch and a half plank, tongued and grooved; and, for the 
purpose of securing warmth and firmness, and avoiding noise, is laid on 
cement. 

The windows, eleven in number, of twenty-four lights, of seven by nine 
glass, are hung with weights, and furnished with inside blinds. The sides of 
the room and entries are ceiled all round with wood as high as the window- 
sills, which are four feet from the floor. The rest of the walls are plastered, 
and covered with white hard finish. Each room is provided with sixty seats 
[s] and desks [¢], placed in six ranges; each me containing ten seats and 
desks, of three different sizes, and each seat and desk accommodating two 
scholars, or one hundred and twenty in all. 

The center aisle is three feet and a half wide, and each of the others about 
two feet. 

The desks are over three feet long, by sixteen inches wide, with a shelf 
beneath for books. The upper surface of the desk [a], except about two 
inches at the top [5], slopes one inch and a half in a foot. 
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No 3.-—View of Top of a Desk, and Sectional View of Primary Seats and Desks. 


The front of the aesk, constituting the back of the next seat, slopes one 
inch in a foot. The seat also inclines a very little from the edge. The seats 
are of four different sizes, varying from seven to ten inches wide, and from 
nine to fourteen inches in height, the lowest being nearest the teacher’s 
platform. 





InTERMEDIATE ScHoo.-Hovses. 


All the buildings of this class are two stories high, affording accommoda- 
tions for two schools, a primary and an intermediate. These houses are 
enerally in pleasant situations, on large lots, varying in size from one hundred 
fret wide by one hundred and twenty feet long, to one hundred and fifty by 
two hundred feet. 

Rows of shade trees, consisting of elms, lindens, and maples, are planted 
along the side-walks and the fences inclosing the yards; and evergreens, the 
mountain ash, and other ornamental trees, are placed within the inclosures. 

These houses are forty-four feet long, by thirty-three feet wide. Some of 
them are built of wood, the remainder of brick, and all in a tasteful and 
substantial style. 

The rooms are large, and easily ventilated, being twelve feet in the clear, 
with large openings in the ceiling of the upper room, and on the sides in the 
lower macy ser into flues in the walls, which conduct the foul air into the 
attic, from which it escapes at circular windows in the gables of the buildings. 
These flues and windows can be opened and closed by cords passing over 
. pulleys, and descending into the rooms below, where the teachers can control 
them with ease. 








No. 5.—Sections of Ventilators. 


In this cut, the cord ('), passing over the pulley [j], raising (1) hung on 
) u 


hinges at [g], opens wh 


ly or partially the ventilator [/], a circular aperture 
three feet in diameter. 


The plan of ventilating the lower rooms is shown on 
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the other part of the diagram, in which [a] represents a cord running over a 
pulley, and attached to (4, a board three feet long by one foot wide, opening 
the space between [4], the top of the lower room, and [d], the floor of the 
upper, leading into the flue [¢ } ascending to the attic. 

he windows, nine in number in each school-room, of twelve lights, of ten 
by sixteen glass, are hung with weights, so as to be easily opened at top and 
bottom, and furnished with Venetian blinds inside, to regulate the amount of 
light admitted. 

The floors are of hard pine boards, an inch and a half thick, and about six 
inches wide, tongued and grooved, and laid on mortar, as a protection against 
fire, for the prevention of noise, and to secure warmth and firmness. All the 
rooms, entries, and stairways are ceile@ up with matched boards about four 
feet, as high as the window-sills. The remaining portions of the walls are 
plastered, and coated with white hard finish. 
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No. 6.—Interior of an Intermediate School-House. 


The walls of some of these buildings are solid stone-work, faced with 
brick; others are built with double brick walls, as above shown, connected by 
ties of iron or brick. 
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As the rooms in the lower stories of this class of buildings are appropriated 
to primary schools, and are furnished in the same manner as those already 
described, the preceding cut is intended to serve the double purpose of exhibit- 
ing on the first floor only the improvements on the former plan, and, on the 
second, the whole view of a room for an intermediate school. 

The steps (a,a,a] are broad, granite blocks, with scrapers on each end. 
The side doors [A, A], one for we by the other for girls, lead into entries, eight 
feet by ten, from which the pupils of the primary schools pass through the 
doors [B, B] into the main rooms, which differ from those above described, in 
having a space [0,0], two feet wide, on the back part of the rooms, for reading 
and other class exercises; and the recitation-room, [D], another valuable 
improvement, as it avoids the confusion arising from having two recitations in 
one room at the same time. 

The flight of stairs in each entry, commencing at the points [R, R], and 
ascending in the direction of [1, 2,3], lands on the open space [P] in the upper 
entry, from which the pupils pass through the doors re, C] into the school- 


m. 

Coal-bins and convenient closets, for brooms, brushes, &c., are built under 
the stairs, in the lower entries; and similar closets, for the same purposes, are 
provided in the upper entries. 

The large area [H, H], thirty feet long by seven wide, is the same in both 
the rooms, and is occupied by the principal teacher in each school, for such 
class exercises as may be more conveniently managed there than in the other 
place (0, 0), left for the same purpose. The position of the stove [nm] is such as 
not to render it uncomfortably warm on the front seats, and, at the same time, 
not to interfere with the passage of classes through the door [G] into the 
recitation-room [D], which is fourteen feet by ten, and, like all the school- 
rooms, furnished with black-boards. The lower room is lighted by a window 
over the front door, and by the side-lights ; and the upper one by a double or 
mullion window, of sixteen lights, of ten by sixteen glass. 

The side aisles {m, m] are two feet and a half wide; the others [P, P, &c.] 
are only eighteen inches wide, except the middle one [C}, which is three and 
a half feet. The passage across the center of the room is about a foot and a 
half wide, and is very convenient for teachers in passing to the different parts 
of the room, and also for scholars in going to at from their recitations. 

The seats and desks, in the front part of this room, are made and arranged 
on the same plan as those in the primary school-rooms above described, differ- 
ing from them only in being one size larger. The lower end, or foot of each 
perpendicular support, or a is strongly fastened into a groove in a 
“shoe,” or piece of plank, which, being screwed to the floor, secures the desks 
in a durable manner, and in a firm position. 

The others are constructed upon a different plan, designed especially for the 
accommodation of pupils while writing. These desks and seats are of three 
different sizes. 
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No. 7.—Section of a Writing-Desk and Seat. 
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The top of the desk [a] is of pme, one inch and a half thick, fifteen inches 
wide, and three feet anda half long. These desks are twenty-seven inches 
high on the front, and twenty-four on the side next to the seats. A space 
about three inches wide, on the front edge of the top, is planed down to a 
level, and an inkstand is let into the center of this, even with the surface, and 
covered with a small lid. The ends of these desks are an inch and a half 
tgick, and fastened by a strong tenon to the shoe [c}, which is screwed to the 
floor. The front of the desk, and the shelf [2], for books, &c., are inch boards; 
the whole desk, made in the strongest manner, is painted a pleasant green, and 
varnished. In the next smaller size, the same proportion is observed, but all 
the dimensions are one inch Jess; and in the third, or smallest size, the dimen- 
sions are all one inch less than in the second. For each desk there are two 
chairs, resting on cast-iron supporters [d], an inch and a quarier in diameter, 
with a wide fange at each end; the upper one, screwed to the under side of 
the seat [e], is a little smaller than the lower, which is fastened to the floor by 
five strong screws, rendering the chair almost immovable. The largest size 
seats [e] in these rooms are fourteen inches in diameter and fifteen inches 
high, with backs, twenty-eight inches from [g] to the top, slanting an inch and 
a quarter to a foot. These backs are made with three et, fastened by strong 
tenons into a top-piece, like some styles of common chairs, and screwed to the 
seat, while the middle one extends down into a socket on the foot of the iron 
standard. The seats, like the desks, are diminished one inch for the middle 
size, and two for the smallest, preserving the proportions in the different sizes, 
which adapts them to the sizes of the desks. 





Grammar Scuoou-Hovses. 


There are six buildings of this class, constructed on the same plan, and ot 
the same size. They are seventy feet long by forty wide, with a front pro- 
jection, twenty-eight feet long by fourteen feet wide. They are located on 
very large lots, varying from one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet long— 
from a hundred and twenty to a hundred and fifty feet wide. AJ! of them, 
except one, are on corner lots, and all have large open spaces around them. 
These, and all the other public school-houses in the city, are protected with 
Quimby’s lightning-rods, and each is furnished with a bell, which can be heard 
in the remotest parts of its district. 

In the accompanying view, No. 9, the engraver has represented a few trees, a 
little larger than any at present around these buildings, because he could not 
crowd all the trees and shrubbery into the picture, without obscuring the lower 
part of the house. 

The cut on p. 91, No. 10, is a ground plan, on a reduced scale, of a Grammar 
Schooi-House, including a general view of the cellar, yards, fences, gates, 
sidewalks, &c. 

The yards around each of the grammar school-houses contain from 18,000 
to 20,000 square feet, or between a third and half an acre. These grounds are 
inclosed, and divided into three separate yards, by substantial close board 
fences [f,f,f,f}, six feet high, neatly made, and painted white. The boys’ 
play-ground [B}, and that of the girls [G], are large; but the front yard [E] is 
small, and, not being occupied by pupils, is planted with trees and shrubbery. 
The graveled sidewalks {s, s, s], ranning on two sides of all the grammar school 
lots, and on three of some of them, are shaded by rows of elms, maples, and 
lindens, set near the curb-stones. The gates[A,C, D] and the graveled walks 
[d, d,d\ lead to the front and the two side doors of the school-house; and [ f 
is a large gate for carting in coal, &c. The out-buildings [7,7] are arrange 
with a large number of separate apartments on both sides, all well ventilated, 
each furnished with a door, and the whole surrounded with evergreens. 

In the plan of the projection [H] the stairway [7] leads to the cellar, which 
is seven feet in the clear, and extends under the whole of the main building. 
These cellars are well lighted, having eight windows [W, W], with ten lights 
ef seven by nine glass. The windows, being hung with hinges on the upper 
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No.10 .—Ground Plan, &c., of a Grammar School-House. 


side, and fastened with hooks and staples at the lower edge, may be opened by 
raising them intc a horizontal position, where they are fastened with hooks as 
when closed. With this arrangement, it is easy to keep the cellars well ven- 
tilated at all seasons. The openings for the admission of coal into the bins 
[0,0], one for anthracite, and the other for charcoal, are furnished with sheet- 
iron shutters, fastening on the inside. Every school-house has, in the cellar, 
an abundant supply of good water, obtained from a fountain, or from a well, 
which is generally outside of the building, the water being brought in by a 
pump [P}. A supply of good water for a school-house should not be consid- 
ered merely asa convenience, but as absolutely necessary. 

The horizontal section of a furnace [F'] shows merely the ground plan. 
The cold air passes through [a] to the air-chamber, where it is warmed by the 
fires in [p, p], two cast-iron cylinders, fourteen inches in diameter. The 
evaporator [e] holds about fifteen gallons of water, which is kept in a state of 
rapid evaporation, thus supplying the air-chamber with an abundance of 
moisture. ; 

In the plan and construction of the various parts of these furnaces, special 
pains have been taken to remove all danger of fire—an important considera- 
tion, which should never be overlooked. The furnace is covered with stone, 
thickly coated with mortar, and the under side of the floor above is lathed and 
plastered, not only above the furnace, but at least ten feet from it in every 
direction. 

A full description of the construction and operation of the furnaces used in 
the public school-houses will be given under another diagram. The cellar 
veils and the stone piers [c,¢,c,c,c] are well pointed, and the whole inside, 
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me.uding the wood-work overhead, is neatly whitewashed, giving this apart- 
ment a neat and pleasant appearance. 

The walls of all these buildings are of stone, about two feet thick, faced 
with common brick, and painted a tasteful color. 
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No. 11.—Plan of the First Floor of a Grammar School-House. 


There are three entrances to these houses; the front [A], and the two side 
doors [B], for boys, and [G), for girls, leading into the entries [F,C,C]. The 
front is a large double door, with a beautiful frontice of fine hammered Quincy 
granite. At all the outside doors are two or three hewn granite steps, fur- 
nished with four or six scrapers at each door. 

Pupils belonging to the schools in the lower story pass from the side entries 
into the middle one, and, ascending two steps at [a], enter their respective 
rooms [T, 8], which are rather larger than those in the primary and interme- 
diate school-houses, previously described, being thirty-six feet by thirty-two 
inside, and eleven feet high in the clear. 

In each of the entries {c, C] there is a provision [t, ¢, ¢,¢] for setting up um- 
brellas. It resembles a ladder placed in a horizontal position, and is fastened 
to the ceiling on one side, and supported on the other by substantial posts of 
oak or other strong wood, turned in a tasteful style, and set into the floor. 

The seats and desks in the rooms [T and 8] are of the same dimensions, 
and arranged in the same manner as those in the primary and the iatermediate 
school-rooms before described. The small iron posts [¢, c,¢,c], about two and 
a half inches in diameter, supporting the floor above, are placed against the 
ends of the seats, so close as not to gbstruct the passages at all. Besides the 
platforms [P, P], twenty feet by six—the tables, three feet by four, for the 
teachers, and the closets (2, 2}, for brushes, &c., there are black-boards, painted 
upon the walls, extending from the doors [D, D] to the windows, fourteen feet 
long by four wide, with the lines of a stave painted on one end, to aid in 
giving instruction in vocal music. 
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The plan of ventilating these rooms on the first floor is represented by cut 
No. 5, page 85. Every room is provided with two ventilators, each three feet 
long by about twelve inches wide, opening into flues of the same dimensions, 
leading into the attic, from which the impure air escapes at circular windows 
in the gables. These flues should have extended down to the bottom of the 
rooms, with openings on a level with the floors, so that, when the rooms are 
warmed with air from the furnaces above the temperature of the human 
breath, they might be ventilated by removing the foul air from the lowe: parts, 
and thus causing fresh, warm air to be slowly settling down upon the scholars 
—a very pleasant and healthful mode of ventilation. 

These rooms are well warmed by heated air, admitted through registers 
(r,r], eighteen inches in diameter, from the furnace below, from which [p, p} 
tin pipes, fourteen inches in diameter, convey the air to the grammar school- 
rooms in the second story. 

These rooms are large, with arched ceilings, measuring twelve feet to the 
foot of the arch, and seventeen to its crown. They are each provided with 
two ventilators, three feet and a half in diameter, placed in the crown of the 
arch, about twenty feet apart. 

The entrances to the Grammar School-rooms are by two short flights of 
stairs on a side: from the lower entries to [s,s], spaces about three feet square, 
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No. 12.—Plan of a Grammar School-Room. 


and thence to [A, A}, spaces three by five feet, extending from the top of the 
stairs to the doors opening into the school-room. 

The master’s table [c], as well as tables [d,d], for the assistants. are 
movable. The large area [B, B], being fourteen inches above the floor of the 
room, is eight feet wide by sixty-four long, with large closets [w,w] at the 
ends, fitted up with shelves, &c., for the use of the teachers. 

The school-room is warmed by heated air, admitted at the registers, (7,7) 
and the recitation-rooms [R,R] in the same manner, by the small registers, 
[7,7] all of which are connected with the furnace in the cellar by large tin 
pipes or conductors. 
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The black-boards, four feet wide, painted upon the hard-finished walls, are 
indicated by the lines [4,4,, &c.] in the recitation-rooms, and along the walls 
behind the master’s table, extending on each side to the windows beyond, [e, e] 
—— in each Grammar School, about three hundred square feet of black- 
board. 

The long benches [e,¢] are used for seating temporarily new pupils on their 
entering school, until the master can assign them regular seats; also for seat- 
ing visitors at the quarterly examinations. The space [P,P], a broad step, 
eighteen feet long and two feet wide, is used for some class exercises on the 
black-boards. he passage [¢,¢], about eighteen inches wide, running the 
whole length of the room, affords great facility in the movements of pupils to 
and from the recitations and other class exercises. The master’s classes gen- 
erally recite in the space [o,e) on the back side of the room, four feet wide 
and sixty-four feet long, where seats are placed for scholars to sit during 
recitation, when it is necessary ; and the same accommodations are provided 
in the recitation-rooms. 

The windows [W, W, &c.], which are hung with weights, and furnished 
with inside blinds, in the manner before described, contain twelve lights each, 
of ten by sixteen glass, of the strongest kind, the Saranac or Redford glass. 

The quantity of air furnished for each scholar in the public school-rooms is 
a matter of no small importance. The rooms for the primary and the inter- 
mediate schools—the former designed to accommodate one hundred and 
twenty, and the latter only ninety-six pupils—contain between fifteen and six- 
teen thousand cubic feet of atmospheric air. The rooms for the grammar 
schools, intended to accommodate two hundred pupils, contain over thirty-five 
thousand cubic feet, after a suitable deduction for the furniture is made. 

This estimate allows every child, when the rooms are not crowded, about 
one hundred and fifty cubic feet of air for every hour and a half, on the sup- 
position that no change takes place, except at the times of recess, and at the 
close of each session. But the rate at which warm air is constantly coming 
into the rooms from the furnaces, increases the allowance for every child to 
about three hundred cubic feet for every hour and a half. 
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No. 13.—Transverse Section of a Grammar School-House. 
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The preceding cutis given in order to show an end view, the projection, belfry, 
rooms, seats, desks, and cellar. An imperfect section of the warming appa- 
ratus is presented, giving an outline of the plan of its construction. The 
smoke-pipe, connected with [a], the heater, coiled twice around in the air- 
chamber, passes off in the direction of [4,4] to the chimney. The short tin 

ipes [c,c] conduct the warm air into the lower rooms; and the long ones 
Tet e] convey it to the rooms in the second story. On each side of the projec- 
tion over the door [d] is a window, lighting the outside entry, and also the 
middle entry by another window over the inside door. The end views of seats 
and desks do not represent the different sizes very accurately, but sufficiently 
so to give a correct idea of the general plan. 





Tue Hien Scuoor-Hovse, 


This building occupies an elevated and beautiful situation, at the head of 
President street, near the central part of the city. It is a specimen of plain, 
but tasteful architecture, on which the eye reposes with pleasure. The lot, 
somewhat irregular in its form, is equivalent to one a hundred feet by a hun- 
dred and fifteen, and lies on a gentle hill-side, peep it cae to construct a 
basement almost entirely above ground, except on the back side. The exten- 
sive grounds in front, and on either side, all planted with trees, and separated 
from the High School only by the width of the streets, add much to the beauty 
and pleasantness cf its situation. The yards around it are inclosed by a 
handsome baluster fence, resting in front on heavy blocks of rough granite. 
The steps are of hewn granite, twelve feet long, making a very convenient 
entrance. 


The High School being designed for both oe and girls, an entirely separate 
The front door, 


entrance is provided for each department. at which the girls 
enter, has a very beautiful frontispiece, with double columns (thus providing 
for large side-lights), and a heavy ornamented cap, all cut from Quincy granite 
in the best style. 

The door in the circular projection, fronting on another street, has also a 
fine frontispiece, cut from Quincy granite. 

The size of this building is fifty feet by seventy-six, with a projection of 
seven feet. The walls of the basement are of stone, three feet thick, and faced 
with rough-hewn granite, laid in courses twenty inches wide. Each stone has 
a “chiseled draft, fine cut,” an inch wide around the face, and all the joints 
as close and true as if the whole were fine hammered. The remaining por- 
tions of the walls, diminishing in thickness as they rise, are faced with the 
best quality of Danvers pressed brick, giving the building a beautiful appear- 
ance. The roof is covered with tin, every joint soldered, and the whole sur- 
face kept well painted. 

The rooms in the basement story, which is twelve feet high in the clear, are 
separated from each other by solid brick walls. The pupils in the girls’ de- 
poms, entering the house at [A], pass into the large lobby [C], twelve feet 

y twenty-eight, from which they can go to all parts of the building appro- 
priated to their use. 

The furnace-room [H] has a brick floor, and is kept in as good order as the 
other parts of the house. The coal-bins 'm,] and the furnace [F) are so con- 
structed, that, with an ordinary degree of care, the room may be kept as clean 
as any of the school-rooms. The arrangements [m, m) for setting up um- 
brellas have been described. The pump [p}, accessible to all in the girls’ 
department, connected with a nice sink, lined with lead, affords an abundant 
supply of excellent water. The rooms {E, G, I], each not far from sixteen b 
twenty-four feet, are appropriated as the Superintendent’s Office, and for suc 
meetings of the School Committee, and of its sub-committees, as may be ap- 
pointed there. , 

The large lecture-room, on the opposite side of the lobby, is furnished with 
settees, which will accommodate about two hundred and fifty pupils. On the 
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No. 15.—Plan of the Basement of High School. 


platform [P}, raised seven inches from the floor, a long table or counter [d]}, 
made convenient for experimental lectures in Chemistry, Natural ayer rv by 
&c., having pneumatic cisterns for holding gasses. At [F’, &c.] are suitable 
rovisions for the fires used in the preparations of chemical experiments. 
he pump [p), with a sink like the other, is used exclusively by the pupils in 
the boys’ department. 

In all lectures, and other exercises in this room, the girls, entering at [a], 
occupy the seats on the right of [D], the middle aisle: The boys, entering by 
descending the short flight of stairs [4], are seated on the opposite side of the 
room. This may seem like descending to useless particulars, but it is done to 
show that there are no grounds for the objections sometimes made against 
having a school for boys and for girls in the same building, where the depart- 
ments are kept entirely separate, except in exercises in vocal music and occa- 
sional lectures. The boys enter the house at the end door [B}, which is six 
feet above the basement floor, and, by a short flight of stairs, they reach the 
first story at [e]. 

The three rooms [C, D, F] are appropriated to the department for girls. 
They are easy of access to the pupils, who, ascending the broad flight of 
stairs, terminating at [B], can pass readily into their respective rooms. 

The course of instruction in the school occupying three years, the room [D 
is appropriated to the studies for the first, [E] to those of the second, an 
[F] to the course for the third year. In each room there are three sizes of 
seats and desks, and their arrangement in all is uniform. The largest are on 
the back side of the room. The largest desks are four feet eight inches long, 
and twenty-two inches wide on the top; the middle size is two inches smaller, 
and the other is reduced in the same proportions. The largest seats are as 
high as common chairs, about seventeen inches, and the remaining sizes are 

uced to correspond with the desks. The passages around the sides of the 


rooms vary from two to four feet wide, and those between the rows of desks, 
from eighteen to eo inches. 
0 


On the raised platforms [P,P, P,P] are the teachers’ tables [d,d,d,d}, 
covered with dark woolen cloth, and furnished with four drawers each. The 
registers LSS f1 admit the warm air from the furnace, and the pipes [ p, p, p]} 
conduct it into the rooms in the upper story. The passage [d) Cede into 
back yard, which is ornamented with a variety of shrubbery. 
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No. 16.—Plan of the First Story of the High School. 


The door leading from the room [F] is used only for teachers and visitors, 
except when the two departments assemble in the hall. 

In the room [C] the boys pursue the studies prescribed for the first year; 
the other rooms in this department are in the next story. 


Pupils ascending from the area [e], by two circular stairways, land on the 
broad space [a,c], from which, by a short flight of stairs, they reach [A], in 


the following cut, the floor of the upper story, which is sixteen feet in the clear. 
















































































No. 17—Plan of the Second Story of the High School-Howe 
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The room [B}] is appropriated to the middle class, and [C] to the senior 
class. The arrangement of the seats and desks are 
the same as in the other rooms, except they are 
movable—being screwed to a frame not fastened to 
the floor, as shown in this cut. 

The cross partition [a@]—see cut No. 17—is com- 
posed of four very large doors, about fourteen feet > 
square, hung with weights in such a manner that 
they may be raised into the attic, thus throwing the whole upper story into one 
large hall—an arrangement by which one room can be changed into three, and 
three into one, as the occasion may require. On all public occasions, such as 
Quarterly Examinations, and Annual Exhibitions, the rooms are thus thrown 
together, and the seats and desks turned so as to face the platform [P}, in 
[E], the principal hall. 

Observation and experiment, relative to the modes of warming the public 
school-rooms, have proved that very large stoves, eighteen inches in diameter, 
render the temperature of the rooms more uniform and pleasant, and that they 
are also more economical, both in regard to the amount of fuel consumed, aad 
the amount of repairs required. It is a general principle, that a warming 
Hy eng containing a large quantity of fuel, undergoing a slew combustion, 
is better than one containing a smadl quantity of fuel, in a state of rapid com- 
bustion. The stoves in the small buildings, and the furnaces in the large 
ones, are constructed on this principle. 

In regard to the construction of furnaces for warming public buildings or 
private dwellings, so much depends upon circumstances, that no specific plan 
can be given which would be successful in all cases. One familiar with the 
principles which regulate the motions of currents of air at different tempera- 
tures, can, with an ordinary pes of good {dgment and mechanical skill, 
make a furnace in any place, where one can be made at all, that will accom- 





plish all which the laws of nature will permit. 
The following cut is intended to illustrate évo plans for a furnace. 


























No. 18.—A Vertical Section of a Furnace. 


In the first, the cold air is admitted at [a], through the outside walls of the 
building, and descends in the direction described by the arrows, to [r], and 
thence rises to the top of the furnace, as shown by the arrows. At this place, 
the cold air diffuses itself over the whole upper surface, about eight feet by 
ten, and passes down between the double walls of the furnace, in the spaces 
(¢, ], which extend all around the furnace, and rises from beneath, through a 
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sarge opening [4], into the air-chamber, where it is heated and conducted to 
the rooms by large pipes, [ f,4]. The object of this mode of taking in air is 
two-fold. In the first place, the constant currents of cold air, passing over the 
top of the furnace, keep that surface comparatively cool, and also keep the 
floors above the furnace cool, thus removing all danger of setting fire to the 
wood-work over the furnace. 

In the second place, as the inside walls are constantly becoming heated, 
and the currents of cold air, passing down on all sides of the walls, become 
rantied bv their radiation, and thus, as it were, take the heat from the outside 
of the inner walls, and bring it round into the air-chamber again, at [4]. This 
is not mere theory, but has been found to work well in practice. On this 
plan, the outside walls are kept so cool, that very little feat is wasted by 
radiation. 

In the second plan, the cold air is admitted as before; but, instead of 
ascending from [7] to the top of the furnace, it passes through a large opening, 
directly from [r], to [p,p, p], representing small piers, supporting the inside 
walls, and thence into the air-chamber at [4], and also wp the spaces [t, ¢}, to 
the top [s], from which the air warmed by coming up between the bet J is 
ee the rooms by separate registers, or is let into the sides of the 

ipes [ f, A]. 

: y this plan, the air passes more rapidly through the air-chamber, and enters 
the rooms in /arger quantities, but at a lower temperature. This is the better 
mode, if the furnace be properly constructed with large inlets and outlets for 
air, so that no parts become highly heated; otherwise, the wood-work over the 
furnace will be in some danger of taking fire. The general defects in the 
construction of furnaces are:—too small openings for the admission of cold 
air—too small pipes for conveying the warm air in all horizontal and inclined 
directions—and defective dampers in the perpendicular _ A frequent 
cause of failure in warming public buildings and private dwellings may be 
found in the ignorance and negligence of attendants. 

A single remark will close this report, which has been extended, perhaps 
too far by specific details—a want of which is often complained of by me- 
chanics who are engaged in building school-houses. 

It is believed to be dest, and, all things considered, cheapest, in the end, te 
build very good school-houses—to make their external appearance pleasan 
and attractive, and their internal arrangements comfortable and convenient~ 
to keep them in first-rate order, well repaired, and always clean. 

The amount of damage done to school property in this city has uniformly 
been /east in those houses in which the teachers have done most to keep ever 
thing in very good order. The very appearance of school property well taker 
care of rebukes the spirit of mischief, and thus elevates the taste and chaz 
acter of the pupils. 

Respectfully submitted. 
N. BISHOP, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Provivence, August, 1846. 
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Since the foregoing Report was published, important alterations 
have been made in several of the Grammar and Primary School- 
houses of Providence. In the Grammar School-houses, a projection 
of the same size and in the same relative position as that in front of 
the building, is carried up in the rear so as to secure two additional 
rooms for recitation on the second floor, and one for each school- 
room on the first. A second story has been added to the Primary 
School-houses, so as to accommodate a large number of pupils, and 
secure a better classification of the same. ‘The Superintendent, than 
whom no one in the country has a better scientific and practical 
knowledge of the subject, has devised a plan of ventilation, at once 
cheap and thorough, which will be carried out as soon as means for 
this purpose are placed at the disposal of the School Committee by 
the City Council. 

The following cut presents a front elevation of one of the new 
Intermediate School-houses in Providence, designed by Mr. Teft. 














The only private school edifice in Providence which can be com- 
pared with the Public School-houses, is a beautiful structure erected 
by Mr. John Kingsbury, at his own expense, after plans of Mr. Teft, 
for the accommodation of a school of forty girls. This house is 
a perfect gem in school architecture, and no young lady can be edu- 
cated within its walls without reeeiving not only the benefit of its 
every appliance for health, comfort and neatness, but at the same 
time, some advancement in esthetical culture from the exhibition of 
taste all around her. 

The improvements in education, introduced by Mr. Kingsbury in 
his private school from 1826 to 1838, prepared the way for improve- 
ments in the organization and instruction of the public schools, and 
the improvement of the latter since 1840, have made it necessary for 
Mr. Kingsbury to take and maintain still higher ground. Mr. 
Kingsbury has always given his best efforts to improve the public 
schools. 





PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL. 


Puszic Hicu Scuoot. 


In the preceding pages we have presented a variety of plans for 
the construction and internal arrangements of buildings designed and 
erected for Public High Schools. Whenever and wherever the 
interest of the community can be sufficiently awakened to call for a 
public school of the grade generally understood by the term High 
School, there will be no difficulty in raising the funds necessary to 
erect and furnish a suitable edifice fur the accommodation of the 
school. It may not, then, be amiss in this place to present a few 
considerations and facts bearing upon the establishment of a school 
of this grade in every large village and city in our country. 


By a Public or Common High School, is intended a public or 
common school for the older and more advanced scholars of the 
community in which the same is located, in a course of instruction 
adapted to their age, and intellectual and moral wants, and, to some 
extent, to their future pursuits in life. It is common or public in the 
same sense in which the district school, or any lower grade of school 
established and supported under a general law and for the public 
benefit, is common or public. It is open to all the children of the 
community to which the school belongs, under such regulations as 
to age, attainments, &c., as the good of the institution may require, 
or the community may adopt.. A Public High School is not neces- 
sarily a free school. It may be supported by a fund, a public tax, 
or an assessment or rate of tuition per scholar, or by a combination 
of all, or any two of these modes. Much less is it a public or com- 
mon school in the sense of being cheap, inferior, ordinary. To be 
truly a public school, a High School must embrace in its course of 
instruction studies which can be more profitably pursued there than 
in public schools of a lower grade, or which gather their pupils from 
a more circumscribed territory, and as profitably as in any private 
school of the same pretensions. It must make a good education 
common in the highest and best sense of the word common—common 
because it is good enough for the best, and cheap enough for the 
poorest family in the community. It would be a mockery of the idea 
of such a school, to call it a Public High School, if the course of 
instruction pursued in it is not higher and better than can be got in 
public schools of a lower grade, or if it does not meet the wants of 
the wealthiest and best educated families, or, if the course of instruc- 
tion is liberal and thorough, and at the same time the worthy and 
talented child of a poor family is shut out from its privileges by a 
high rate of tuition. The school, to be common practically, must be 
both cheap and good. To be cheap, its support must be provided for 
wholly or mainly out of a fund, or by public tax. And to justify the 
imposition of a public tax, the advantages of such a school must 
accrue to the whole community. It must be shown to be a common 
benefit, a common interest, which cannot be secured so well, or at 
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all, except through the medium of taxation. What, then, are the 
advantages which may reasonably be unticipated from the establish- 
ment of a Public High School, properly organized, instructed, and 
supervised ? 

First. Every thing which is now done in the several district 
schools, and schools of lower grade, can be better done, and in a 
shorter time, because the teachers will be relieved from the neces- 
sity of devoting the time and attention now required by few of the 
older and more advanced pupils, and can bestow all their time and 
attention upon the preparatory studies and younger children. These 
studies will be taught in methods suited to the age and attainments 
of the pupils. A right beginning-can thus be made in the lower 
schools, in giving a thorough practical knowledge of elementary 
principles, and in the formation of correct mental and moral habits, 
which are indispensable to all sound education. All this will be 
done under the additional stimulus of being early and thoroughly 
fitted for the High School. 

Second. A High School will give completeness to the system of 
public instruction which may be in operation. It will make suitable 
provision for the older and more advanced pupils of both sexes, and 
will admit of the methods of instruction and discipline which cannot 
be profitably introduced into the schools below. The lower grade 
of schools—those which are established for young children,—require 
a large use of oral and simultaneous methods, and a frequent change 
of place and position on the part of the pupils. The higher branches, 
especially all mathematical subjects, require patient application and 
habits of abstraction on the part of the older pupils, which can with 
difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils amid a multiplicity of 
distracting exercises, movements, and sounds. The recitations of 
this class of pupils, to be profitable and satisfactory, must be con- 
ducted in a manner which requires time, discussion, and explanation, 
and the undivided attention both of pupils and teacher. The course 
of instruction provided in the High School will be equal in extent 
and value to that which may be given in any private school, academy, 
or female seminary in the place, and which is now virtually denied 
to the great mass of the children by the burdensome charge of 
tuition. 

As has been already implied, the advantages of a High School 
should not be confined to the male sex. The great influence of the 
female sex, as daughters, sisters, wives, mothers, companions, and 
teachers, in determining the manners, morals, and intelligence of the 
whole community, leaves no room to question the necessity of pro- 
viding for the girls the best means of intellectual and moral culture. 
The course of instruction should embrace the first principles ‘of 
natural and mechanical philosophy, by which inventive genius and 
practical skill in the useful arts can be fostered; such studies as 
navigation, book-keeping, surveying, botany, chemistry, and kindred 
studies, which are directly connected with success in the varied 
departments of domestic and inland trade, with foreign commerce, 
with gardening, agriculture, the manufacturing and domestic arts; 
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such studies as astronomy, physiology, the history of our own state 
and nation, the principles of our state and national constitutions, 
political economy, and moral science; in fine, such a course of study 
as is now given in more than fifty towns and cities in New England, 
and which shall prepare every young man, whose parents may desire 
it, for business, or for college, and give to every young woman a well 
disciplined mind, high moral aims, refined tastes, gentle and graceful 
manners, practical views of her own duties, and those resources of 
health, thought, conversation, and occupation, which bless alike the 
highest and lowest station in life. When such a course is provided 
and carried out, the true idea of the High School will be realized. 

Third. It will equalize the opportunities of a good education, and 
exert a happy, social influence throughout the whole community from 
which it gathers its scholars. From the want of a public school of 
this character, the children of such families as rely exclusively on 
the district school are isolated, and are condemned to an inferior 
education, both in quality and quantity ; they are cut off from the 
stimulus and sympathy which the mingling of children of the same 
age from different parts of the same community would impart. The 
benefits, direct and indirect, which will result to the country die- 
tricts, or poor families who live in the outskirts of the city, from the 
establishment of a school of this class, cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. ‘he number of young men and young women who will 
receive a thorough education, qualifying them for business, and to be 
teachers, will increase from year to year; and the number who will 
press up to the front ranks of scholarship in the school, bearing away 
the palm of excellence by the vigor of sound minds in sound bodies, 
of minds and bodies made vigorous by long walks and muscular labor 
in the open air, will be greater in proportion to their number than 
from the city districts. It will do both classes good, the children of 
the city, and the children of the country districts, to measure them- 
selves intellectually in the same fields of study, and to subject the 
peculiarities of their respective manners, the roughness and awk- 
wardness sometimes characteristic of the one, and the artificiality 
and flippancy of the other, to the harmonizing influence of reciprocal 
action and reaction. The isolation and estrangement which now 
divide and subdivide the community into country and city clans, 
which, if not hostile, are strangers to each other, will give place to 
the frequent intercourse and esteem of individual and family friend- 
ship, commenced in the school-room, and on the play-ground of the 
school. The school will thus become a bond of union, a channel of 
sympathy, a spring-head of healthy influence, and stimulus to the 
whole commnnity. 

Fourth. The privileges of a good school will be brought within 
the reach of all classes of the community, and will actually be en- 
joyed by children of the same age from families of the most diverse 
circumstances as to wealth, education, and occupation. Side by side 
in the same recitations, heart and hand in the same sports, pressing 
up together to the same high attainments in knowledge and charac- 
ter, will be found the children of the rich and poor, the more and the 
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less favored in outward circumstances, without knowing or caring to 
know how far their families are separated by the arbitrary distinc- 
tions which divide and distract society. With nearly equal oppor- 
tunities of education in childhood and youth, the prizes of life, its 
best fields of usefulness, and sources of happiness will be open to 
all, whatever may have been their accidents of birth and fortune. 
From many obscure and humble homes in the city and in the country, 
will be called forth and trained inventive talent, productive skill, in- 
tellectual taste, and God-like benevolence, which will add to the 
general wealth, multiply workshops, increase the value of farms, and 
carry forward every moral and religious enterprise which aims tw 
bless, purify, and elevate society. 

Fifth. ‘The influence which the annual or semi-annual examina- 
tion of candidates for admission into the High School, will operate 
as a powerful and abiding stimulus to exertion throughout all the 
lower schools. The privileges of the High School will be held 
forth as the reward of exertion in the lower grade of schools; and 
promotion to it, based on the result of an impartial examination, will 
form an unobjectional standard by which the relative standing of the 
different schools can be ascertained, and will also indicate the studies 
and departments of education to which the teachers in particular 
schools should devote special attention. This influence upon the 
lower schools, upon scholars and teachers, upon those who reach, 
and those who do not reach the High School, will be worth more 
than all it costs, independent of the advantages received by its pupils. 

Sixth. While the expenses of public or common schools will 
necessarily be increased by the establishment of a school of this class, 
in addition to those already supported, the aggregate expenditures 
for education, including public and private schools, will be diminished. 
Private schools of the same relative standing will be discontinued 
for want of patronage, while those of a higher grade, if really called 
for by the educational wants of the community, will be improved. A 
healthy competition will necessarily exist between the public and 
private schools of the highest grade, and the school or schools which 
do not come up to the highest mark, must go down in public estima- 
tion. Other things being equal, viz., school-houses, teachers, clas- 
sification, and the means and appliances of instruction, the public 
school is always better than the private. From the uniform experi- 
ence of those places where a High School has been established, it 
may be safely stated, that there will be an annual saving in the 
expenses of education to any community, equal to one half the amount 
paid for tuition in private schools, and, with this saving of expense, 
there will be a better state of education. 

Seventh. The successful esiablishment of a High School, by im- 
proving the whole system of common schools, and interesting a larger 
number of families in the prosperity of the schools, will create a 
betier public sentiment on the subject than has heretofore existed, 
and the schools will be regarded as the common property, the com- 
mon glory, the common security of the whole community. The 
wealthy will feel that the small additional tax required to establish 
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and sustain this school, if not saved to them in the diminished tuition 
for the education of their own children in private schools, at home 
and abroad, is returned to them a hundred fold in the enterprise 
which it will quicken, in the increased value given to property, and 
in the number of families which will resort to the place where it is 
located, as a desirable residence, because of the facilities enjoyed 
for a good education. The poor will feel that, whatever may betide 
them, their children are born to an inheritance more valuable than 
lands or shops, in the free access to institutions where as good an 
education can be had as money can buy at home or abroad. The 
stranger will be invited to visit not only the institutions which public 
or individual benevolence has provided for the poor, the orphan, the 
deaf mute, and the criminal, but schools where the children and 
youth of the community are trained to inventive and creative habits 
of mind, to a practical knowledge of the fundamental principles of 
business, to sound moral habits, refined tastes, and respectful man- 
ners. And in what balance, it has well been asked in reference to 
the cost of good public schools, as compared with these advantages, 
shall we weigh the value of cultivated, intelligent, energetic, polished, 
and virtuous citizens? How much would a community be justified 
in paying for a physician who should discover or practice some mode 
of treatment through which many lives should be preserved? How 
much for a judge, who, in the able administration of the laws, should 
secure many fortunes, or rights more precious than fortunes, that 
might else be lost?) How much for a minister of religion who should 
be the instrument of saving hundreds from vice and crime, and per- 
suading them to the exertion of their best powers for the common 
good? How much for the ingenious inventor, who, proceeding from 
the first principles of science onward, should produce some improve- 
ment that should enlarge all the comforts of society, not to say a 
steam-engine or a magnetic telegraph? How much for the patriotic 
statesman, who, in difficult times, becomes the savior of his country ? 
How much for the well-instructed and enterprising merchant who 
should suggest and commence the branches of business that should 
bring in a vast accession of wealth and strength? One such person 
as any of these might repay what a High School would cost for 
centuries. Whether, in the course of centuries, every High School 
would produce one such person, it would be useless to prophesy. 
But it is certain that it would produce many intelligent citizens, 
intelligent men of business, intelligent servants of the state, intelli- 
gent teachers, intelligent wives and daughters, who, in their several 
spheres, would repay to any community much more than they and 
all their associates had received. The very taxes of a town, in 
twenty years, will be lessened by the existence of a school which 
will continually have sent forth those who were so educated as to 
become not burdens but benefactors. 

These results have been realized wherever a Public High School 
has been opened under circumstances favorable to the success of a 
private school of the same grade,—wherever a good school-house, 
good regulations, (for admission, attendance, studies, avi books,)} 
good teachers, and good sapernen have been provided. 
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The Principal of the Latin High School of Boston, in a letter 
written 1846, says,— 


“ There is no institution so truly republican as such a school as this. While we, 
the-present teachers, were undergraduates of the school, the rich sent their sons 
to the school because it was the best that could be found. They ascertained that 
it was nota source of contamination, but that their boys learned here to compare 
themselves with others, and to feel the necessity of something more that mere 
wealth to gain consideration. At that time, poor men sent their sons hither be- 
cause they knew that they here would get that education which they could afford 
togive themin noother way. They gained too by intercourse with their wealthier 
mates a polish of exterior manners, and an intellectual turn of mind which 
their friends could appreciate and perceive, although they could not tell what it 
was that had been acquired. Oftentimes also the poor boy would take the lead 
of his more red classmate, and take the honors of the school. 

In a class male belonging to the school were two boys, one the son of a man 
of extreme wealth, whose property cannot be less than $500,000; and the other 
the son of an Irish iaborer employed by the city ata dollar a day to sweep the 
streets. The latter boy was the better scholar.” 


The Principal of the English High School in a letter writes,— 


“'The school under my charge is pricipally composed of what are called the 
middling classes of our city. At present, about one third of my pupils are sons 
of merchants ; the remaining two thirds are sons of professional men, mechan- 
ics and others. Some of our best scholars are sons of coopers, lamplighters, 
and day laborers. A few years ago, he who ranked, the last fear of his course, 
as our third scholar, was the son of a lamplighter, and worked three nights per 
week, during his whole course, to save his father the expense of books, &c., 
while at school. This year my second (if not the first,) scholar, is a cooper’s 
son. We have several sons of clergymen of distinction and lawyers of emi- 
nence. Indeed, the school is a perfect example of the poor and the rich, meet- 
ing on common ground and on terms quite democratic. 


The Principal of the High School for girls in Newburyport, writes, 
“The Female High School was established the town of Newburyport 
t 


nearly three years since, under great opposition. It was the desire of its princi- 
pal advocates to make it such a school, in respect to the course of instruction, 
and facilities for acquiring knowledge, and laying the foundation for usefulness, 
as should so successfully compete with our best private schools, as to supersede 
their necessity.” 

“A few days after we were organized, a gentleman came into the school- 
room to make some inquiries respecting the classes of society most fully rep- 
resented amongst us. I was totally unable to give him the desired information, 
and judging from the appearance of the individuals of my charge, I could form 
no idea as to who were the children of r parents, or of those in better cir- 
cumstances. I mentioned the names of the parents of several, which I had 
just taken, and, amongst others, of two young ladies of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, who, at that moment, it being recess, were walking down the 
room, with their arms closely entwined about each other’s necks. ‘The first 
of the two,’ said the gentleman, ‘is a daughter of one of our first merchants, 
the other has a father worse than none, who obtains a livelihood from one of the 
lowest and most questionable occupations, and is himseif most degraded’ 
These two young ladies were classmates for more than two years, and very 
nearly equal in scholarship. The friendship they have formed, I am confident 
no circumstances of station in life can ever impair. 

“We have had in our number many from the best families, in all respects, in 
the place. They sit side by side, they recite, and they associate most freel 
with those of the humblest parentage, whose widowed mothers, perhaps, toil 
day after day, at a wash-tub, without fear of contamination, or, as I honestly 
believe, a thought of the differences which exist. I have, at present, both ex- 
tremes under my charge—the child of affluence and the child of low parentage 
and deep poverty. As my arrangements of pupils in divisions, &c. are, most of 
them, alphabetical, it often happens that the two extremes are brought together. 
This never causes a murmur, or look of dislike. 
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A member of the School Committee of Worcester, Mass., writes : 


“Our High School is exceedingly popular with all classes, and in the school- 
rooms and on the play-grounds, the children of the richest and poorest mingle 
with oem equality. No assumption,—no jealousy are seen among them. I 
have been charmed with this republican and Christian character of the school. 
Ihave seen the children of parents whose wealth was estimated by hundreds of 
thousands, in the same school-room with children (and those last among the 
best scholars of their class) whose parents have been assisted year after year 
by individual charity. The manners, habits, and moral sentiments of this 
school are as pure and high as in any academy, or female seminary of the 
same grade in the commonwealth. 

“ To the improvements of our public schools, which has been going steadily 
forward since 1825, does this town owe more of its prosperity, its large acces- 
sion of families from abroad, especially of industrious and skillful mechanics, 
than to all other causes combined. As a mere investment of capital, men of 
wealth everywhere cannot do better with a portion of their property than 
to build elegant and attractive school-houses, and open in them free schools 
of the highest order of instruction. They will then see gathering around 
them men, it may be, of small means, but of practical skill, and moral and 
industrious habits; that class of families who feel that one of the great ends 
of life is to educate their children well.” 


A correspondent from Brattleboro’, Vt., writes: 


“Tn the same school-room, seated side by sidé, according to age and attain- 
ments, are eighty children, representing all classes and conditions in society. 
The lad or miss, whose father pays a school tax of thirty-five dollars, by the 
side of another whose expense of instructign is five cents per annum. They 
play cordially and happily on the same grounds, and pursue the same studies— 
the former frequently incited by the native superiority and practical good sense 
of the latter. hile the contact corrects the factitious gentility and false ideas 
— in the one, it encourages cleanliness and good breeding in the 
other. 

The history of the High School in Providence is the history of 


almost every similar institution. 


“The High School was the only feature of our system which encountered 
much opposition. When first proposed, its bearings on the schools below, and 
in various ways on the cause of education in the city, was not clearly seen. It 
was opposed because it was “ aristocratic,” “because it was unconstitutional 
to tax property for a city college,” “ because it would educate children above 
working for their support,” “ because a poor boy or girl would never be seen in 
it’—and for all such contradictory reasons. Before it became a part of the 
system, the question of its adoption, or rejection, was submitted directly to the 
people, who passed in its favor by a vote of two thirds of all the legal voters of 
the city. Even after this expression of popular vote in its favor, and after the 
building for its accommodation was erected, there was a considerable minority 
who circulated a petition to the City Council against its going into operation. 
But the school was opened, and now it would be as easy to strike out the whole 
cr any other feature of the system as this. Its influence in giving stimulus and 
steadiness to the workings of the lower grade of schools,—in giving thorough- 
ness and expansion to the whole course of instruction,—in assisting to train 
teachers for our city and country schools,—and in bringing together the older 
and more Sirenend: pupils, of either sex, frem families of every profession, oc- 
cupation and location in the city, many of whom, but for the opportunities of 
this school, would enter on the business and duties of life with an imperfect 
education—has demonstrated its own usefulness as a part of the system, and 
has converted its opponents into friends.” 


Testimony of the same character might be adduced from Phila- 
delphia, Lowell, New Orleans, and every place where a school of 
this grade has been established. 
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Puians or Scnoot-Hovses wirn APARTMENTS FOR THE ‘TEACHER. 


In the “Series of Plans for School-houses,” published by the Commit- 
tee of Council on Education, for the benefit of such schools as apply for 
the benefit of the Parliamentary Grant for promoting Public Education 
in Great Britain, provision is uniformly made for apartments, or a dwell- 
ing-house, for the master, This would be a wise and economical arrange- 
ment in connection with our district and village school-houses. The prop- 
erty of the district would be better cared for, and more of permanence 
and character would soon attach to the employment of teaching, if suita- 
ble apartments in the same building were provided for the teacher. We 
do not propose at this time to present any plan, framed in reference both 
to the accommodation of the school and of the teacher, but have made 
the foregoing statement as explanatory of some peculiarities in the fol- 
lowing plans, copied mostly from the work above referred to. Our object 
in giving the following plans is to introduce committees and others to a 
different style of architecture than has thus far been adopted in structures 
of this kind. It will not be difficult for any one familiar with drafting 
plans to adapt this style to the particuiar wants of any district or village. 

No. 1. This plan contemplates a school-room 22 by 15 feet for 30 chil- 
dren, with apartments for the master consisting of one sitting-room, (13 by 
10) one rr (10 by 10,) and a kitchen (12 by 6,) with two closets 
(6 by 6 each) attached. These arrangements are limited to the strictest 
simplicity. ‘The small window in the wing or projection lights the mas- 
ter’s bed-room. In all the plans an independent entrance into the mas- 
ter’s apartment is provided, and the yards are also distinct. 

No. 2. In this plan the school-room is 29 feet by 18, with two lobbies, 
and a closet in the rear, each 6 feet by 4, and will accommodate 56 pupils. 
The arrangements for the master are the same as the above. 

No. 3. In this plan the school room is 36 feet by 18, and will accommo- 
date 80 children—with separate lobby, or entry for girls and boys, each 
4 feet by 12, and a closet of the same size. The master’s apartments are 
the same in number as in No. 1, but each room is 12 feet by 12. The 
master’s desk is between the windows in the front elevation. 

No. 4. In this plan there are two school-rooms, each 28 feet by 16, and 
capable of accommodating 55 pupils, with a lobby 12 feet by 5 on each 
side, into which the door represented on the side elevation opens. Be- 
tween the lobbies are the master’s bedroom and sitting room, each 13 feet 
by 12, and back of them a second bedroom, and the kitchen, each 12 feet 
by 9. The teacher’s platform and desk in each room is against the win- 
dows, which are painted in imitation of ground glass. 

No. 5. The plan of which this is the front elevation, contemplates a 
school-room 48 feet by 19, for 112 children, to be taught by one master 
and two pupil teachers. The classes are separated by a streen exiend- 
ing from the rear of the room to the teacher’s platform. 

o. 6. This plan is designed to accommodate 394 pupils—150 belong- 
ing to an Infant or Primary department. The arrangement for the schools 
consists of a large hall in the centre, 40 feet by 24, which is occupied by 
the Infant sind, snd two rooms, each 32 by 18 feet—one of which occu 


= the wing on the left, and the other being back, of the hall. The 
all is — ed every morning and evening for prayers, and other exer 


cises, in which the whole school can engage. 

The master’s house contains a an two bedrooms, kitchen, &c. 
and occupies the right wing of the building. 

No 7. This plan is intended to accommodate the Infant or Primary 
school, of 150 pupils, in a large hall in the main building, (the front of 
which on the first floor is occupied by the master’s sitting room, with 
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a flight of stairs leading to his other departments in the second story. 
in the basement) and 300 or 400 pupils in four class-rooms, as shown in 
the soapuapanyeg drawing on a re- 
duced scale. The Hall, B, is 54 feet 
by 27, in which the infant school is 
taught, and where the whole school 
is assembled for religious and other 
neral exercises. Each of the 
our class-rooms D, each 19 feet by 
17, is divided into two rooms by a 
screen, both of which is under the 
supervision of an assistant teacher, 
who is aided in instruction by one 
pupil teacher. 

o. 8. This plan is designed for 
an infant school of 223 pupils. The 
entrance to the school is by the 
porch lighted by a small window, 
attached to a slight projection on the 
left, with the end towards the spec- 
tator. The entrance to the apart- 
ments of the teacher is by the other porch at the extreme right. 

Nos. 9 and 10. These plans, of which the elevations only are given, will 
accommodate each three schools—one for 150 boys, and another for the 
same number of girls, and a third for a school of 150 infants. 

No. 11. The plan of which a front elevation is given on page 268, 
will accommodate three schools (in all 436 pupils) on the same floor, and 
two families. Two of the school-rooms are in a projection extending 
back 60 feet in the rear of the centre of the main building. 

Nos. 12 and 13. These elevations are given to show how this style of 
architecture can be “4 to buildings of two stories. 

No. 14. Plan of the Willesdon School, drawn and published by H. E. 
Kendall, Jr. This house will accommodate two schools, one for eighty 
boys and the other for the same number of girls, each wing entered from 
the side, with apartments for the teacher entered by the porch in the 
centre. The building is in the mixed Tudor style, and is built of brick. 
The plinths to the porches are of stone, and the window copings, cornice 
and ornaments are executed in cement. The wood-work is finished to 
imitate oak. The whole cost less than $2000. 


This plan is taken from “ Designs for Schools and School-houses, by 
H. E. Kendall, Jr., London,” in which the Architect has aimed to appl 
the principles of Medieval Architecture, as developed in the ecclesiasti- 
eal and collegiate buildings of England and the Low Countries, to village 
schools. The work referred to, contains six designs, modelled after 
schools erected by the es medieval in character, and all com- 
bining ornament with simplicity. It is to be hoped that our architects 
will avail themselves of the opportunity now presented, in the increased 
and increasing attention paid all over the country to the establishment 
and improvement of public schools of ag grade, to promote a taste for 
the propriety and beauty of their art, by throwing something of ccmeli- 
ness over the humblest structure designed for the education of childhood 
and youth, and thus creating and stimulating the growing taste of the 
eommunity for the study of Architecture. 
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Pran—No, 1. Front Exevarion. 













































































Pian—No. 2. Front Evevarion. 



































Pran—No, 2. Sme Exevarion. 
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Pran—No. 4. Sipe ELEvarion. 












































Ptan—No. 5. Front ELsvarion. 





















































































































































Ptan—No. 6 Front Evevarion. 
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Pran—No. 9. Front ELevartion. 
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Pran—No. 10. Front ELevarion. 

















































































































































































































PLtan—No. ll. Front Evevartion. 
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Pian—No. 12. Front E.svarion. 


























































































































PLan—No. 13. Front ELgvarion. 
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Teacners’ Desks. 


Much ingenuity has been expended recently in devising and constructing 
Teachers’ Desks. Some of them are very simple, being a plain table with one 
or two drawers,—some with the top inclined, and others with the top level ;— 
some with a desk in the centre and a set of drawers on each side; and others, 
with drawers only on one side; some with the front finished in a library case, 
and the lower shelf extending into the platform so as to be deep enough to re- 
ceive large maps and diagrams. 

This (No. DA isa style 
of Teacher’s Desk man- 
ufactured by Srepaen 
Samira, 44 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, which is very gener- 
rally used in the schools 
of Boston and vicinity. 
It is made of cherry or 
mahogany, and 5 ft. long 
by 2 ft. 6 inches wide— 
with a level top, ccvered 
with cloth, and with draw- 
ers on each side, leay- 
ing an open space for the 
teacher’s feet. ‘The front 
next to the school is neat- 
ly finished. 

No. 2 represents a desk 
3 feet long by 2 feet wide, 
made generally, in style 
and material, like No. 1, 
except that one half of the 
top is flat, and the other 
half inclined. 

We have had a desk 
resembling this construct- 
ed with a drawing board, 
of nearly the same size of 
the top of the desk, insert- 
ed like a drawer immedi- 
ately below it; and also 
with a large slate, on 
which the teacher could 
enter all minutes, memo- 
randa, &c., inserted on the 
right immediately over 
the drawers represented 
in the cut. The front of 
either of these desks could 
be neatly finished in a 
case, with shelves to re- 
ceive the books of refer- 
ence, where they could be 
conveniently consulted, 
and also protected froin 
the dust. 

No. 3 is a style of mova- 
ble desk and stool, on a 

latform raised six inches 

rom the floor, recom- 
mended in the Minutes of 
the Committee of Council on 
Education. ‘The stand- 
ard is of iron with a shelf 
below the desk. 
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Pians AND Descriptions or Scuoo.t-Hovuses, RECENTLY ERECTED 
IN Ruope Isianp. 


By the school law of Rhode Island, as revised in 1845, a school 
district cannot receive its distributive share of any appropriation made 
by the State, or the town in which the district is located, for the 
support of public schools, unless such district has complied with the 
requirements of the law, and, among other things, unless one or more 
public schools have been taught in the district by a teacher properly 
qualified, in a school-house approved by the school committee of the town. 
‘To enable the districts to comply with this provision of the Jaw, the 
general power of taxation, for this and other school purposes, is con- 
ferred on a majority of the legal voters of every school district. To 
protect the property of a minority, and especially of non-residents, 
from an abuse of this power, and, at the same time, to secure a suit- 
able school-house for the district, the amount of tax to be levied, and 
the location, and plan of the school-house must be appreved before- 
hand by the school committee of the town, or the Commissioner of 
Public Schools for the State. It is also made the duty of the State 
Commissioner, “to diffuse, as widely as possible, by public ad- 
dresses, and personal communication with school officers, teachers, and 
parents, a knowledge of existing defects, and desirable improvements 
in the administration of the school system.” Under these provisions 
much has been done towards furnishing the public schools with 
spacious, attractive, and convenient school-houses. Prior to 1844, 
there was not a public school-house in the State, out of Providence, 
which could be pointed to as a model in the essential features of such 
a structure. In one half of the towns, the public schools were taught 
in buildings owned by proprietors, many of which were erected, 
originally, for other purposes, and all of them were unfit for children 
at school ; they were badly located, small, inconvenient, and dilapi- 
dated. ‘The attention of parents and school officers was early, ear- 
nestly, and perseveringly called to the almost necessary connection 
between a good school-house and a good school, and to the immense 
injury done to the comfort and health of children by the too common 
neglect of ventilation, temperature, and furniture of school-rooms. 
The subject was introduced into every public address, as a preliminary 
step in the work of educational improvement. Six thousand pam- 
phlets, containing a variety of plans of school-houses for large and small 
districts, and for schools of different grades, were scattered over the 
State. Plans and details of construction were gratuitously furnished 
to builders and committees. Efforts were made to get up at Jeast one 
model house in each county, in which the true principles of school 
architecture should be carried out, and could be seen. Men of 
wealth and intelligence in the large distriets were seen and inter- 
ested in the erection of new and commodious structures, which should 
be ornamental to their villages, and attractive and comfortable to the 
children. School committees were instructed to withhold the public 

18 
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money from districts whose houses should be considered by them as 
not school-worthy. 

The results have fully justified the practicability of these and 
other efforts—a complete renovation, nay, a revolution, having passed 
over the school-houses of this State. Old, dilapidated, repulsive, 
inconvenient houses having given place to new, neat, attractive and 
commodious structures, in a majority of the districts. Liberal ap- 
propriations have been freely voted ; and men of business and taste 
have accepted the supervision of the expenditure. Rhode Island can 
now boast of more good school-houses, and fewer poor ones, in pro- 
portion to the whole number, than any other State—more than one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars having been voluntarily voted for 
this purpose in less than three years, not including the city of Provi- 
dence. ‘The few poor houses which remain, if they can resist much 
longer the attacks of the elements, cannot stand up against the accu- 
mulating weight of public condemnation. 


In the following pages will be found plans and descriptions of a 
few of the best school-houses, which have been recently erected in 
Rhode Island, for schools of different grades. ‘They are not pre- 
sented as faultless specimens of school-architecture, but as embracing, 
each, some points of excellence, either in style, construction, or ar- 
rangement. 

Although the author of this treatise, as Commissioner of Public 
Schools for Rhode Island, was consulted in almost every instance by 
the local building committee, and was always gratified in having op- 
portunities to furnish plans, or make suggestions—yet he was seldom 
able to persuade the committee, or the carpenters, to carry out his 
plans and suggestions thoroughly. Something would be taken from 
the height, or the length, or the breadth ;—some objections would 
be made to the style of the exterior or the arrangement of the inte- 
rior ;—the plans recommended for securing warmth and ventilation 
were almost invariably modified, and in very many instances entirely 
neglected. He desires, therefore, not to be held responsible for the 
details of any one house, as it now stands—for being thus held re- 
sponsible, he should probably receive credit for improvements which 
others are as much entitled to as himself, and should in more in- 
stances be held accountable for errors of taste, and deficiencies in 
internal arrangements, against which he protested with those having 
charge of the building. But with some reservation, most of the 
school-houses recently erected in Rlfode Island can be pointed to 
as embracing many improvements in school architecture. To 
Mr. Thomas A. Tefi, of Providence, much credit is due for the 
taste which he has displayed in the designs furnished by him, and 
for the elevations which he drew for plans furnished or suggested 
by the Commissioner. He should not, however, be held responsible 
for the alterations made in his plans by the committees and carpen- 
ters having charge of the erection of the buildings after plans furnished 
by him. 


The following are among the features which the Commissioner has 
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endeavored to secure in the best class of school edifices, respecting 
the location, or plan of which he was consulted, or called upon 
officially to act : 

1. A location, healthy, accessible from all parts of the district ; 
retired from the dust, noise, and danger of the highway; at- 
tractive, from its choice of sun and shade, and commanding, in one 
or more directions, the cheap, yet priceless educating influences of 
fine scenery. 

2, A site large enough to admit of a yard in front of the building, 
either common to the whole school or appropriated to greensward, 
flowers and shrubbery, and two yards in the rear, one for each sex, 
properly inclosed, and fitted up with rotary swings, and other means 
of recreation and exercise, and with privies, which a civilized people 
never neglect. 

3. Separate entrances to the school-room for each sex ; each en- 
trance distinct from the front door, and fitted up with scraper, mats, 
and old broom for the feet; with hooks, shelves, &c., for hats, over- 
coats, over-shoes, and umbrellas ; with sink, pump, basin and towels, 
and with brooms and duster, and all the means and appliances 
necessary to secure habits of order, neatness and cleanliness. 

4. School-room, in addition to the space required by aisles and 
the teacher’s platform, sufficient to accommodate with a seat and 
desk, not only each scholar in the district who is in the habit of at- 
tending school, but all who may be entitled to attend; with verge 
enough to receive the children of industrious, thoughtful, and reli- 
gious families, who are sure to be attracted to a district which is 
blessed with a good school-house and a good school. 

5. At least one spare room for recitation, library, and other uses, 
to every school-room, no matter how small the school may be. 

6. Anarrangement of the windows, so as to secure one blank wail, 
and at the same time, the cheerfulness and warmth of the sunlight, at 
all times of the day, with arrangements to modify the same by blinds, 
shutters, or curtains. 

7. Apparatus for warming, by which a large quantity of pure air 
from outside of the building can be moderately heated, and intro- 
duced into the room without passing over a red-hot iron surface, and 
distributed equally to different parts of the room. 

8. A cheap, simple, and efficient mode of ventilation, by which 
the air in every part of a school-room, which is constantly becoming 
vitiated by respiration, combustion, or other causes, may be constantly 
flowing out of the room, and its place filled by an adequate supply of 
fresh air drawn from a pure source, and admitted into the room at 
the right temperature, of the requisite degree of moisture, and without 
any perceptible current. 

9. A desk with at least two feet of top surface, and in no case for 
more than two pupils, inclined towards the front edge one inch in a 
foot, except two to three inches of the most distant portion, which 
should be level, and covered with cloth to prevent noise—fitted with 
an ink-pot (supplied with a lid and a pen-wiper,) and a slate, with a 
pencil-lolder and a sponge attached, and supported by end-pieces or 
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stanchions, curved so as to be convenient for sweeping, and to admit of 
easy access to the seat—these of varying heights for small and 
large pupils, the front edge of each desk being from seven to nine 
inches (seven for the lowest and nine for the highest,) higher than 
the front edge of the seat or chair attached. 

10. A chair or bench for each pupil, and in no case for more than 
two, unless separated by an aisle, with a seat hollowed like an ordi- 
nary chair, and varying in height from ten to seventeen inches from 
the outer edge to the floor, so that each pupil, when properly seated, 
can rest his feet on the floor without the muscles of the thigh press- 
ing hard upon the front edge of the seat, and with a support for the 
muscles of the back, rising above the shoulder-blades. 

11. An arrangement of the seats and desks, so as to allow of an 
aisle or free passage of at least two feet around the room, and be- 
tween each range of seats for two scholars, and so as to bring each 
scholar under the supervision of the teacher. 

12. Arrangements for the teacher, such as a separate closet for 
his overcoat, &c.,a desk for his papers, a library of books of reference, 
maps, apparatus, and all such instrumentalities by which his capa- 
cities for instruction may be made in the highest degree useful. 

13. Accommodations for a schoo} library for consultation and cir- 
culation among the pupils, both at school and as a means of carrying 
on the work of self-education at their homes, in the field, or the work- 
shop, after they have left school. 

14. A design in good taste and fit proportion, in place of the 
wretched perversions of architecture, which almost universally char- 
acterize the district school-houses of New England. 

15. While making suitable accommodation for the school, it will be 
a wise, and, all things considered, an economical investment, on the 
part of many districts, to provide apartments in the same building, or 
in its neighborhood, for the teacher and his family. This arrangement 
will give character and permanence to the office of teaching, and at 
the same time secure better supervision for the school-house and 
premises, and more attention to the manners of the pupils out of 
school. Provision for the residence of the teacher, and not un- 
frequently a garden for his cultivation, is made in connection with the 
parochial schools in Scotland, and with the first class of public schools 
in Germany. 

16. Whenever practicable, the privies should be disconnected from 
the play-ground, and be approached from a covered walk. Perfect 
seclusion, neatness and propriety should be strictly observed in re- 
lation to them. 

17. A shed, or covered walk, or the basement story paved under 
feet, and open for free circulation of air for the boys, and an upper 
room with the floor deafened and properly supported for calisthenic 
exercises for the girls, is a desirable appendage to every school. 

As many of the houses described are provided with very inad- 
equate means of warming and ventilation, the following summary 
of the principles, which ought to be regarded in all arrangements for 
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these objects, is given as the result of much observation, reflection, 
and experience. 

1. The location of the school-house must be healthy, and all 
causes,—such as defective drains, stagnant water, decaying animal or 
vegetable substances, and manufactures, whose operations evolve 
offensive and deleterious gases,—calculated to vitiate the external at- 
mosphere, from which the air of the school-room is supplied, must 
be removed or obviated. 

2. The means provided for ventilation must be sufficient to secure 
the object, independent of doors and windows, and other lateral 
openings, which are intended primarily for the admission of light, 
passage to and from the apartment, and similar purposes. Any de- 
pendence on the opening of doors and windows, except in summer, 
will subject the occupants of the room near such points to currents 
of cold air when the pores of the skin are open, and when such ex- 
treme and rapid changes of temperature are particularly disagreeable 
and dangerous. 

3. Any openings in the ceiling for the discharge of vitiated air into 
the attic, and hence to the exterior of the building, or by flues carried 
up in the wall, no matter how constructed or where placed, cannot 
be depended on for purposes of ventilation, unless systematic ar- 
rangements are adopted to eflect, in concert with such openings, the 
introduction and diffusion of a constant and abundant supply of pure 
air, in the right condition as to temperature and moisture. 

4. All stoves, or other heating apparatus, standing in the apartment 
to be warmed, and heating only the atmosphere of that apartment, 
which is constantly becoming more and more vitiated by respiration 
aud other causes, are radically defective, and should be altogether, 
without delay, and forever discarded. 

5. Any apparatus for warming pure air, before it is introduced into 
the school-room, in which the heating surface becomes red-hot, or 
the air is warmed above the temperature of boiling water, is incon- 
sistent with true ventilation. 

6. To effect the combined objects of warming and ventilation, a 
large quantity of moderately heated air should be introduced in such 
a manner as to reach every portion of the room, and be passed off by 
appropriate openings and flues, as fast as its oxygen is exhausted, 
and it becomes vitiated by carbonic acid gas, and other noxious 
qualities. 

7. ‘The size and number of the admission flues or openings will 
depend on the size of the school-room, and the number of persons 
occupying the same ; but they should have a capacity to supply every 
person in the room with at least five cubic feet of air per minute. 
Warm air can be introduced at a high as well as a low point from 
the floor, provided there is an exhaustive power in the discharging 
flues sufficient to secure a powerful ascending current of vitiated air 
from openings near the floor. 

8 Openings into flues for the discharge of vitiated air, should be 
made at such points in the room, and at such distances from the 
openings for the admission of pure warm air, that a portion of the 
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warm air will traverse every part of the room, and impart as much 
warmth as possible, before it becomes vitiated and escapes from the 
apartment. 

These openings can be made near the floor, at points most distant 
from the admission flues, provided there is a fire draught, or other 
power operating in the discharging flues, sufficient to overcome the 
natural tendency of the warm air in the room to ascend to the ceiling ; 
otherwise they should be inserted in or near the ceiling. 

Openings at the floor are recommended, not because carbonic acid 
gas, being heavier than the other elements of atmospheric air, settles 
to the floor, (because, owing to the law of the diffusion of gazes 
among each other, carbonic acid gas will be found equally diffused 
through the room,) but because, when it can be drawn off at the 
floor, it will carry along with it the cold air which is admitted by 
open doors, and at cracks and crevices, and also the offensive gases 
sometimes found in school-rooms. 

9. All openings, both for the admission and discharge of air, should 
be fitted with valves and registers, to regulate the quantity of air to 
pass through them. ‘The quantity of air to be admitted should be 
regulated before it passes over the heating surface ; otherwise, being 
confined in the air chamber and tubes, the excessive heat will cause 
much injury to the pipes and the woodwork adjoining. 

10. All flues for ventilation, not intended to act in concert with 
some motive power, such asa fan, a pump, the mechanism of a clock, 
a fire-draught, a jet of steam, &c., but depending solely on the spon- 
taneous upward movement of the column of warm air within them, 
should be made large, (of a capacity equal to at least 18 inches in 
diameter,) tight, (except the openings at the top and bottom of the 
room ;) smooth, (if made of boards, the boards should be seasoned, 
matched, and planed; if made of bricks, the flue should be round, 
and finished smooth,) and carried up on the inside of the room, or in 
the inner wall, with as few angles and deviations from a direct 
ascent as possible, above the highest point of the roof. 

11. All flues for the discharge of vitiated air, even when properly 
constructed and placed, and even when acting in concert with a cur- 
rent of warm air flowing into the room, should be supplied with some 
simple, reliable exhaustive power, which can be applied at all sea- 
sons of the year, and with a force varying with the demands of the 
season, and the condition of the air in the apartment. 

12. The most simple, economical, and reliable motive power 
available in most school-houses is heat, or the same process by 
which the natural upward movements of air are induced and sus- 
tained. Heat canbe applied to the column of air in a ventilating flue, 

1. By carrying up the ventilating flue close beside, or even within 
the smoke flue, which is used in connection with the heating appa- 
ratus. 

2. By carrying up the smoke-pipe within the ventilating flue, 
either the whole length, or in the upper portion only. In a small 
school-room, the heat from the smoke-pipe carried up for a few feet 
only in the ventilating flue before it projects above the roof, is a 
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motive power sufficient to sustain a constant draught of cool and 
vitiated air, into an opening near the floor. 

3. By kindling a fire at the bottom, or other convenient point in 
the ventilating flue. 

If the same flue is used for smoke from the fire, and vitiated air 
from the apartment, some simple self-acting valve or damper should 
be applied to the opening for the escape of the vitiated air, which 
shall close at the slightest pressure from the inside of the flue, and 
thus prevent any reverse current, or down draught, carrying smoke and 
soot into the apartment. 

4. By discharging a jet of steam, or a portion of warin air from the 
furnace, or other warming apparatus, directly into the ventilating flue. 

Any application of heat by which the temperature of the air in the 
ventilating flue can be raised above the temperature of the apartment 
to be ventilated, will cause a flow of air from the apartment to sus- 
tain the combustion, (if there is a fire in the flue,) and to supply the 
partial vacuum in the flue, which is caused by the rarefaction of the 
air in the same. 

In all school buildings, when several apartments are to be venti- 
lated, the most effectual, and, all things considered, the most econom- 
ical, mode of securing a motive power, is to construct an upright 
brick shaft or flue, and in that to build a fire, or carry up the smoke- 
pipe of the stove, furnace, or other warming apparatus ; and then to 
discharge the ventilating flues from the top or bottom of each apart- 
ment, into this upright shaft. The fire draught will create a partial 
vacuum in this shaft, to fill which, a draught will be established upon 
every room with which it is connected by lateral flues. Whenever 
a shaft of this kind is resorted to, the flues for ventilation may be 
lateral, and the openings into them may be inserted near the floor. 

13. With a flue properly constructed so as to facilitate the spon- 
taneous upward movement of the warm air within it, and so placed 
that the air is not exposed to the chilling influence of external cold, 
a turucap, constructed after the plan of Emerson’s Ejector, or Mott’s 
Exhausting Cowl, will assist the ventilation, and especially when 
there are any currents in the atmosphere. But such caps are not 
sufficient to overcome any considerable defects in the construction of 
the ventilating flues, even when there is much wind. 

14. The warming and ventilation of a school-room will be facili- 
tated by applying a double sash to all windows having a northern 
and eastern exposure. 

15. In every furnace, and on every stove, a capacious vessel well 
supplied with fresh water, and protected from the dust, should be 
placed. 

16. Every school-room should be furnished with two thermometers 
placed on opposite sides in the room, and the temperature in the 
winter should not be allowed to attain beyond 68° Fahrenheit at a 
level of four feet from the floor, or 70° at the height of six feet. 

17. The necessity for ventilation in an occupied apartment is not 
obviated by merely reducing the atmosphere to a low temperature. 
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Pans or Scnoot-Hovuses wiTH ONE ScHOOL-ROOM. 


Tue largest number of school-houses which are erected with but 
one school-room, are intended for District, or for Primary Schools. 


District ScHoo.. 





By a District School, in this connection, is understood a public 
school open to all the children of the district, of both sexes, and of 
the school age recognized by the practice of the district, or the regu- 
lations of the school committee of the town to which such district 
belongs. Itis an unclassified school, and is taught in one apartment, 
by one teacher, usually without any assistance even from older pupils 
of the school. It varies in the character of its scholars, and its 
methods of instruction, from summer to winter, and from winter to 
summer. In summer, the younger children and classes in the ele- 
mentary studies predominate, and in the winter the older pupils, and 
classes in the more advanced studies, whilst some of both extremes, 
as to age and studies, are to be found in both the winter and summer 
session of the district school. ' ‘This variety of ages and studies, and 
consequent variety of classes, increased by the irregularity of at- 
tendance, is not only a serious hinderance to the proper arrangement, 
instruction and government of the school, but presents almost insu- 
perable obstacles to the appropriate construction and furniture of the 
school-house, which is too often erected on the smallest possible 
scale of size and expense. A vast amount of physical suffering and 
discomfort to the pupils is the necessary result of crowding the older 
and younger pupils into a small apartment, without seats and furniture 
appropriate to either, and especially when no precaution has been 
taken to adapt the supply and arrangements of seats and desks ac- 
cording to the varying circumstances of the same school in winter 
and summer. In every district, or unclassified school, the school- 
room should be fitted up with seats and desks for the older and 
younger pupils, sufficient to accommodate the maximum attendance of 
each class of scholars at any season of the year. And if this cannot 
be effected, and only a sufficient number of seats can be secured to 
accommodate the highest number of both sexes in attendance at any 
one time, then in winter the seats and desks for the smaller children 
should be removed to the attic, and their place supplied by additional 
seats and desks for the older pupils; and in summer this arrange- 
ment should be reversed. 
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Primary Scuoo.s. 


By a Primary School, in our American School Systems, is under- 
stood, not generally an Elementary School, embracing a course of 
instruction for the great mass of the children of the community 
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under fourteen years of age—but specifically, that class or grade of 
schools which receive only the youngest pupils, and those least 
advanced in their studies. 

Any scheme of school organization will be imperfect which does 
not include special arrangements for the systematic training and in- 
struction of very young children, especially in all cities, manufactur- 
ing villages, and large neighborhoods. Among the population of 

,such places, many parents are sure to be found, who, for want of 
intelligence or leisure, of constancy and patience, are unfitted to 
watch the first blossoming of the souls of their children, and to train 
them to good physical habits, virtuous impulses, and quick and accu- 
rate observations ; to cleanliness, obedience, openness, mutual kind- 
liness, piety, and all the virtues which wise and far-seeing parents 
desire for their offspring. ‘The general result of the home training 
of the children of such parents, is the neglect of all moral culture 
when such culture is most valuable ; and the acquisition of manners, 
personal habits, and language, which the best school training at a 
later period of life can with difficulty correct or eradicate. ‘To meet 
the wants of this class of children, Halls of Refuge and Infant 
Schools were originally instituted by Oberlin, Owen, and Wilderspin, 
and now constitute under these names, or the names of Primary 
Schools, or Primary Departments, a most important branch of ele- 
mentary education, whether sustained by individual charity, or as 
part of the organization of public instruction. 

No one at all acquainted with the history of education in this 
country, can doubt that the establishment of the Primary School for 
children under six years of age, in Boston, in 1818, as a distinct 
grade of schools, with the modifications which it has since re- 
ceived there, and elsewhere, from the principles and methods of 
the Infant School system, has led to most important improvements in 
the quality and quantity of instruction in our public schools, and the 
sooner a Primary School properly organized, furnished and man- 
aged, can be established in every large neighborhood, and especially 
in the “ infected districts” of cities and manufacturing villages, the 
more rapid and more thorough will be the progress of education. 
Its doors should stand wide gpen to receive such children as are 
abandoned by orphanage, or, worse than orphanage, by parental 
neglect and example, to idle, vicious, and pilfering habits, before the 
corruptions incident to their situation have struck deep into their 
moral nature, and before they have fallen under the alluring and 
training influences and instruction of bad boys who infest such 
regions, polluting the atmosphere by their profane and vulgar speech, 

and participating in every street brawl and low-bred riot. From all 
such influences, the earlier the children of the poor and the ignorant 

are withdrawn, and placed under the care and instruction of an 

Infant or Primary School, the better it will be for them and for 
society. But in every locality the Primary School should be estab- 
lished, and brought as near as possible to the homes of the children, 
in order to secure their early and regular attendance, and to relieve 

the anxiety of parents for their safety on their way to and from 
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school. ‘The peculiarities of play-ground, school-room, and teachers 
required for this class of schools, should be carefully studied, and 
promptly and liberally provided. The school-room should be light, 
cheerful, and large enough for the evolutions of large classes,—fur- 
nished with appropriate seats, furniture, apparatus, and means of 
visible illustration, and having a retired, dry, and airy play-ground, 
with a shelter to resort to in inclement weather, and with flower 
borders, shrubbery, and shade-trees, which they should be taught to 
love and respect. The play-ground is as essential as the school: 
room for a Primary School, and is indeed the uncovered school- 
room of physical and moral education, and the place where the 
manners and personal habits of children can be better trained than 
elsewhere. With them, the hours of play and study, of confinement 
and recreation, must alternate more frequently than with older pupils. 

To teach these schools properly, to regulate the hours of play and 
study so as to give variety, vivacity, and interest to all of the exer- 
cises, without over-exciting the nervous system, or overtasking any 
faculty of mind or body,—to train boys and girls to mild dispositions, 
graceful and respectful manners, and unquestioning obedience,—to 
preserve and quicken a tenderness and sensibility of conscience as the 
instinctive monitor of the approach of wrong,—to cultivate the senses 
to habits of quick and accurate observation and discrimination,—to 
prevent the formation of artificial and sing-song tones,—to teach the 
use of the voice, and of simple, ready, and correct language, and to 
begin in this way, and by appropriate exercises in drawing, calcu- 
lation, and lessons on the properties and classification of objects, the 
cultivation of the intellectual faculties,—to do all these things and 
more, require in the teacher a rare union of qualities, seldom found 
in one in a hundred of the male sex, and to be looked for with the 
greacest chance of success among females, “in whose own hearts, 
love, hope, and patience have first kept school,’ and whose laps 
seem always full of the blossoms of knowledge, to be showered on 
the heads and hearts of infancy and childhood. In the right educa- 
tion of early childhood, must we look for a corrective of the evils of 
society in our large cities and manufacturing villages, and for the 
beginning of a better and higher civilization than has yet blessed 
our world. The earlier we can establish, in every populous district, 
primary schools, under female teachers, whose hearts are made 
strong by deep religious principle—who have faith in the power of 
Christian love steadily exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and 
soften the harsh and self-willed perverseness of neglected children,— 
with patience to begin every morning, with but little, if any, percep- 
tible advance beyond where they began the previous morning,—with 
prompt and kind sympathies, and ready skill in music, drawing, and 
oral methods, the better it will be for the cause of education, and for 
every other good cause. 

Tue following plan of a Play Ground for an Infant or Primary 
School is copied from “Wilderspin’s Early Education.” We should 
prefer to see an accomplished female teacher presiding over the 
scene. 
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Primary Scuoot 1n Westen -y, R. 1 


The above cut presents a sufficiently correct view of a Primary School- 
house erected in Westerly in 1846, alter designs by Mr. Teft, of Provi- 
dence, except that there are two porches or entrances in front, instead of 
one, as shown in the above view. The porch opens into a spacious entry 
furnished with hooks and shelves for hats, bonnets, &c., and a sink, with 
water-pail, wash-bowls, &c. The school-room accommodates sixty pupils, 
with a desk and seat, each desk accommodating two scholars. In the 
original plan there were to be thirty chairs, similar to the Boston Primary 
School Chair, but the committee preferred that every child should have 
a desk, in which a slate should be inserted. 

There is a blackboard, or black surface in front of the scholars, extend- 
ing between the two entrance doors, and across the entire end in the rear. 
Below the blackboard, at the rear end of the school-room, there is a leaf 
in which slates are inserted, where the young children can copy, or other- 
wise amuse themselves, from lessons xt hea te the teacher on the black- 
board above. 

The play-ground attached is spacious, and the children can there amuse 
and recreate themselves in the open air, without exposure to accidents 
from passing vehicles, &c. 

A second primary school-house on the same plan has been erected in 
another part of the village. 

With very slight modifications, these houses can be pointed to as safe 
models for Primary school-houses. 

These schools receive the small children, while the older attend in an 
intermediate department and in the High School situated in the centre of 
the village. These schools, as at present organized and managed, meet 
the educational wants of the village. 
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Pian or Viniace Scnoot-Hovse wv AtLenpa.e, N. Provivence, R. I. 


The above is a view of the Village school-house erected by Z. Allen, 
Esq., at Allendale, North Providence, after designs by T. A. Teft, of 
Providence. It is situated in a beautiful grove, on a little knoll which 
admits of a basement room in the rear, originally designed for a librar 
and reading room for the village, but now occupied by a Primary school. 
It is built of stone in a style very common in structures of this kind in 
England. The main room, which is intended for a school-room, although 
for the present used for lectures, and religious exercises, is very appropri- 
ately finished—the walls being made to represent stone work of a very 
subdued neutral tint, and the ceiling, supported by wooden tracery, is fin- 
ished partially in the roof. leaving the necessary open space above to pro- 
tect the room from the effects of excessive heat and cold. The ceiling, 
wainscoting, seats, desks and doors, are grained in imitation of oak. It is 
thoroughly ventilated and warmed by air heated in a chamber below. 


By the above pleasing specimen of the Elizabethan style, and other 
varieties not commonly introduced into structures of this kind, Mr. Teft 
has broken, in Rhode Island at least, the dull monotony of wretched per- 
versions of architecture which characterize the village and country school- 
houses of New England. We shall present in another place a few spcci- 
mens of the Elizabethan style, in front and side elevations, for large and 
small schools, which can be easily modified to suit the wants of particular 
localities. 

In many neighborhoods it is a matter of economy to build of stone, and 
where this is the case, the style of architecture should be adapted to the 
material. 
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Pian or District Scnuoot-Hovse w Grocester, R. I. 


The above cut represents the front elevation of a new school-house erected 
in District No. 13,in the town of Glocester, Rhode Island, which, for location, 
neatness, and proportion in the external appearance, mode of seating, warm- 
ing and ventilation, can be consulted as a safe model for small agricultural! 
districts. ‘The cost of the building and furniture was $600. The style and 
arrangement of the seats and desks is indicated in Figures 3 and 4. he end 
pieces are of cast iron, and so shaped, as to facilitate the sweeping of the room, 
and the pupils getting in and out of their seats, and at the same time are firm- 
ly attached to the floor by screws. This building is 30 feet by 20 feet. 

The room is heated by Mott’s Ventilating School Stove, designed both for wood 
and hard coal. Fresh air is introduced from outside of the building by a flue 
beneath the floor, and is warmed by passing along the heated surfaces of the 
stove as indicated in the following sectidn, 
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. A chamber, for coal or 

wood. 
A revolving grate with a cam 
motion, by which the ashes 
are easily detached and made 
to drop into the ash-pit be- 
low. 

. Ash-pit, by which also the 
draught can be regulated, and 
the stove made an air-tight. 
Duct, or flue under the floor, 
by which fresh air from with- 
out is admitted under and 
around the stove, and circu- 
lates in the direction indi- 
cated by the arrows. 
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The smoke-pipe is carried in the usual way, high enough to prevent any 
injurious radiation of heat upon the heads of the pupils below, to the centre of 
the opposite end of the room, where, after passing through the ceiling, it enters 
the ventilating flue, which, commencing at the floor, is carried up through the 
attic and out above the roof, as shown in Figures 3 and 4. The heat of the 
smoke-pipe produces a lively upward current of the air in the upper portion 
of the ventilating flue, sufficient to draw off the lower stratum of air near the 
floor, and at the same time draw down, and diffuse equally through the room, 
the fresh air which is introduced and warmed by the stove at the opposite end. 
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A—Front entrance. F—Seats for classes at recitation. 
B—Girls’ Entrance and lobby. d—Teacher’s desk. 

C—Boys’ do. do. e—Library of reference in front of 
D—Teachers’ platform. teacher’s desk. 

E—Seat and desk, for the pupils. e—Closets for school library and ap- 
S—Mott’s ventilating school stove. paratus, 

V—Fiue for ventilation. f—Fence dividing back yard. 
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Pian or District Scuoot-Hovse in Barnineton, R. L 












































The above cut represents in perspective the new school-house in District No. 
2, in the town of Barrington, Rhode Island—the most attractive, convenient, 
and complete structure of the kind in any agriculiural district in the State—and, 
it is believed, in New England. 

The house stands back from the highway in a lot, of an acre in extent, and 
commands an extensive view up and down Narraganset Bay, and of the rich 
cultiva.ed fields for miles in every other direction. 

The building is 49 feet long by 25 wide, and 12 feet high in the clear, and 
is built afier working plans drawn by Mr. Teft, of Providence. 

The school-room is calculated to accommodate 64 pupils, with seats and 
desks each lor two pupils, similar to the folowing eut, and arranged as in 
Figure 3. 

The end-piece, or supports, both of the desk and seat, are of cast-iron, and 
the wood-work is attached by screws. ‘They are made of eight sizes, giving a 
seat from ten inches to seventeen, and a desk at the edge next to the scholar 
from seventeen to twenty-six inches from the floor. 


Each pupil, when properly seated, can rest his feet on the floor without the 


muscle of the thigh pressing hard upon the front edge of the seat, and with a 
support for the muscles of the back. 
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The yards and entrance for the boys and girls are entirely separate, and each 
is yy at soma fitted up with scraper, mats, broom, water-pails, sink, hooks 
and shelves. 
































































































A—Front entrance. 
B—Girls’ entrance and lobby, fitted up with mats, scrapers, hooks, shelves. 
C—Boys’ entrance. 

D—Teacher’s platform. 

S—Boston Ventilating Stove. 

V—Flue for ventilation surmounted, by Emerson’s Ejector. 

L—Cases for library. 
E—Closets for apparatus, &c. 






















The school is well supplied with blackboards, maps, globes, and diagrams, 
and such other instrumentalities as are necessary and useful in the studies 
usually taught in a distriet school. 

There is abundance of unoccupied space around the sidesof the room and 
between the ranges of desks 10 allow of the free movements of the teacher and 
of the pupils, in passing to and from their seats. 

There is also a district library of about 600 volumes, containing a large 
number of books of reference, such as Dictionaries, Encyclopedia, and a va- 
riety of the best text books in the several studies of the school, to enable the 
teacher to extend his knowledge, and illustrate his recitations by additional 
information. 

There are about one hundred volumes selected with reference to the youngest 
class of children, and about 400 volumes in the different departments of useful 
knowledge, calculated for circulation among the older pupils, in the families 
of the district generally. 

The pe eds hep and library were purchased by the Commissioner of 
Public Schools at an expense of $250, which was contributed by five or six 
individuals. The building, furniture and land, cost about $1200. 

The school-room is warmed and ventilated under the direction of Mr.Gard- 
ner Chilson, Boston, by one of the Boston Ventilating Stoves,and by a flue 
constructed similar to those recently introduced into the Boston Public School 
houses by Dr. Henry G. Clark, and surmounted by Emerson’s Ejector. 

A cut and description of this stove, and of Mott’s Ventilating Stove for burn- 
ing wood as well ascoal, is given on the next page. 

e flue for ventilation is carried op in the partition wall, and is constructed 
of well seasoned boards, planed smooth on the inside. 
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Morr’s VentTiLaTiInc ScHoot-Stove, FOR BURNING WOOD OR COAL. 


Patented and Manufactured by J. L. Mort, 264 Water-street, N. Y. 


By this stove the room is warmed by pepdactiog a supply of moderatety 
heated pure air from without, as well as by direct radiation from the upper por- 
tion of the stove. 





A. Air Chamber, tor coal er 
wood. 

B. A revolving grate with a 
cam process, by which the 
ashes are easily detached 
and made to drop into the 
ash-pit below. 

C. Ash-Pit, by which also the 
draft can be regulated, and 
the stove made an air-tight. 

D. Duct, or flue under the floor, 
by which fresh air from 
without is admitted under 
and around the stove, and 
circulates in the direction 
indicated by the arrows. 
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This, and all stoves designed to promote ventilation by. introducing fresh air 
from without, will work satisfactorily only where a flue properly constructed 
is provided to carry off the air which has become impure from respiration. 
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Since the first edition of this volume was issued, the stove and furnace 
described in the Report on the Boston Mode of Ventilation, on pages 
154, 155, have been somewhat modified by the original patentees, so as 
to increase the radiating surface, and thereby secure greater economy in 
the consumption of the fuel. We therefore insert the new drawings, with 
descriptions abridged from the printed Circulars of Mr. Chilson. 


Tue Boston Ventitatine Srove anp PortasBLe VENTILATING 
FuRNACE. 
Patented March 10th, 1848, by Henry G. Clark, M. D., and manufactured by 
Gardner Chilson, Boston. 


The Boston Ventilating Stove is composed of two cylinders, the inner (Fig. 1,) 
containing a fire chamber, which is lined with soapstone or fire brick, and is 
fitted with additional smoke-pipes to increase the radiating surface, while the 
outer (Fig. 2,) constitutes a chamber for warming the air, which is introduced 
into it beneath the inner cylinder by a flue from out of doors, and flows out at 
the top, to which there is a movable cap, or distributor attached, by which the 
opening is enlarged or diminished, and thus the supply and temperature of the 
air admitted can be easily regulated. 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2. 











The dark arrows show the course of the air in its passage from the opening 
underneath the stove, through the air-chamber, into the apartment. The light 
arrows show the circulation of the smoke through the various radiating pipes. 

This stove is made of three sizes, varying in price from twenty-five to forty 
dollars. It received a silver medal at the Fifth Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association, and has been introduced with signal success 
into many school-houses in Boston, Charlestown, and other places. 

This stove can be advantageously used as a hall stove and as a portable fur- 
nace, under circumstances which will not admit of a brick inclosure. 
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More than sixty District school-houses have been erected in Rhode Island 
on the same general plan as that presented in the cuts of the Barrington and 
Glocester school-house, with some slight variations required by the nature of 
the site, or the peculiar views of the majority of the district, or of the building 
committee, in each case. The following plans present some of these modifi- 
cations. The first is 34 ft. by 25, and the second, 36 ft. by 27. 


Puan oF Scuoot-Hovse tx Dietricr No. 10, Cranston. 
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A—Front entrance. D—Teacher’s platform. | V—Flue for ventilation. 
B—Girls’ entranee. E—Library. F—Seat and desk with 
C—Boys’ do. S—Worcester Ventilat- iron ends. 


ing Stove. g—Cold air duct. 
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PLAN OF DISTRICT SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


emy in Kingston. 
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The following plan, although not followed throughout in any school-house in 
Rhode Island, presents substantially the internal arrangement which has been 
adopted in several instances, as in the school-house at Peacedale, in South 
Kingston, at Carolina Mills in Richmond, and in the lower room of the acad- 
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The following cut, which is copied from a plan of a district school-house 
recommended by Dr. Lord, Superintendent of the common schools of Columbus, 
Ohio, presents the plan of several district and village school-houses erected 


in Rhode Island. The house is 26 feet by 36 feet on the ground. 
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A—Entry for girls, § feet square. 
C— do. forboys,do,* do. 
B—Library and apparatus room. 
E—Recitation seats. 
D—Teacher’s platform. 


H G—Seat and desk for two pupils, 


F—Aisles, 2 feet wide. 
18 inches wide. 


do. 


4 feet long. 
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Pian or Scuoot-Hovse in Centrevitte, Warwick, R. I. 


_ The following pian presents a mode of seating a District School-House sim- 
ilar to that adopted in several public school-houses in the city of New York. 
































The building is 50 feet long (beside’the porch 5, feet in front) by 30 feet wide 
A—Porch. R—Recitation-room for assistant. 
B—Girls’ entrance and lobby. \S—Stove. 

C—Boys’ do. |T—Smoke flue. 
D—Teacher’s platform. | V—Flue for ventilator. 
E—Mott’s school desk and chair. 

The above mode of seating has been adopted in other districts, and in one in- 
stance, with the desks attached at one end to the wall, as in the following plan 
recommended by Hon. Ira — There are serious objections to this ar- 
rangement of the seats and desk, 
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D, entrance and inner doors. W, windows. E, entries, lighted over doors, 
one for boys and the other for girls. A, teacher’s platform. B, blackboard, 
reaching entirely across the end of the house. T, teacher's desk. H, desks 11 
feet long, except the two next the entrance doors. C, Mott’s patent cast-iron 
chairs. Sstove. O, an air tube under the floor, through which pure air from 
without is introduced beneath the stove. L, shelves for library, apparatas, etc. 
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Pians oF Scuoot-Hovuses ror Unton Scuoot.s. 


Berore describing a few of the best school-houses which have 
been recently erected in the large villages of Rhode Island, for two 
or more schools of different grades in the same building, a brief con- 
sideration of the importance of classification, or gradation, as ap- 
plied to the schools of a district, or town, cannot be deemed 
irrelevant. 

To enable children to derive the highest degree of benefit from 
their attendance at school, they should go through a regular course 
of training in a succession of classes, and schools arranged according 
to similarity of age, standing, and attainments, under teachers pos- 
sessing the qualifications best adapted to each grade of school. The 
practice has been almost mniversal in New England, and in other 
states where the organization of the schools is based upon the 
division of the territory into school districts, to provide but one 
school for as many children of both sexes, and of all ages from four 
to sixteen years, as can be gathered in from certain territorial limits, 
into one apartment, under one teacher; a female teacher in summer, 
and a male teacher in winter. ‘The disadvantages of this practice, 
both to pupils and teachers, are great and manifold. 

There is a large amount of physical suffering and discomfort, as 
well as great hinderances in the proper arrangement of scholars and 
classes, caused by crowding the older and younger pupils into the 
same school-room, without seats and furniture appropriate to either ; 
and the greatest amount of suffering and discomfort falls upon the 
young, who are least able to bear it, and who, in consequence, ac- 
quire a distaste to study and the school-room. 

The work of education going on in such schools, cannot be 
appropriate and progressive. ‘There cannot be a regular course of 
discipline and instruction, adapted to the age and proficiency of 
pupils—a series of processes, each adapted to certain periods in the 
development of the mind and character, the first intended to be fol- 
lowed by a second, and the second by a third—the latter always 
depending on the earlier, and all intended to be conducted on the 
same general principles, and by methods varying with the work to 
be done, and the progress already made. 

With the older and younger pupils in the same room, there cannot 
be a system of discipline which shall be equally well adapted to both 
classes. If it secures the cheerful obedience and subordination of 
the older, it will press with unwise severity upon the younger 
pupils. If it be adapted to the physical wants, and peculiar tem- 
peraments of the young, it will endanger the good order and habits 
of study of the more advanced pupils, by the frequent change of 
posture and position, and other indulgences which it permits and 
requires of the former. 

With studies ranging from the alphabet and the simplest rudiments 
of knowledge, to the higher branches of an English education, a 
variety of methods of instruction and illustration are called for, 
which are seldom found together, or in an equal degree, in the same 
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teacher, and which can never be pursued with equal success in the 
same school-room. ‘The elementary principles of knowledge, to be 
made intelligible and interesting to the young, must be presented by 
a large use of the oral and simultaneous methods. The higher 
branches, especially all mathematical subjects, require patient ap- 
plication and habits of abstraction, on the part of the older pupils, 
which can with difficulty, if at all, be attained by many pupils, amid 
a multiplicity of distracting exercises, movements and sounds. The 
recitations of this class of pupils, to be profitable and satisfactory, 
must be conducted in a manner which requires time, discussion 
and explanation, and the undivided attention both of pupils and 
teachers. 

From the number of class and individual recitations, to be attended 
to during each half day, these exercises are brief, hurried, and of 
little practical value. ‘They consist, for the most part, of senseless 
repetitions of the words of a book. Instead of being the time and 
place where the real business of teaching is done, where the 
ploughshare of interrogation is driven down into the acquirements of 
each pupil, and his ability to comprehend clearly, remember accu- 
rately, discriminate wisely, and reason closely, is cultivated and 
tested,— where the difficult principles of each lesson are developed 
and illustrated, and additional information imparted, and the mind of 
the teacher brought in direct contact with the mind of each pupil, to 
arouse, interest, and direct its opening powers—instead of all this 
and more, the brief period passed in recitation, consists, on the part 
of the teacher, of hearing each individual and class in regular order, 
and quick succession, repeat words from a book ; and on the part of 
the pupils, of saying their lessons, as the operation is significantly 
described by most teachers, when they summon the class to the 
stand. Inthe mean time the order of the school must be maintained, 
and the general business must be going forward. Little children 
without any authorized employment for their eyes and hands, and 
ever active curiosity, must be made to sit still, while every muscle is 
aching from suppressed activity ; pens must be mended, copies set, 
arithmetical difficulties solved, excuses for tardiness or absence re- 
ceived, questions answered, whisperings allowed or suppressed, and 
more or less of extempore discipline administered. Were it not a 
most ruinous waste of precious time,—did it not involve the deaden- 
ing, crushing, distorting, dwarfing of immortal faculties and noble 
sensibilities,—were it not an utter perversion of the noble objects 
for which schools are instituted, it would be difficult to conceive of 
amore diverting farce than an ordinary session of a large public 
school, whose chaotic and discordant elements have not been reduced 
to system by a proper classification. ‘The teacher, at least the con- 
scientious teacher, thinks it any thing but a farce to him. Com- 
pelled to hurry from one study to another, the most diverse,—from 
one class to another, requiring a knowledge of methods altogether 
distinct,—from one recitation to another, equally brief and unsatis- 
factory, one requiring a liveliness of manner, which he does not feel 
and cannot assume, and the other closeness of attention and abstrac- 
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tion of thought, which he cannot give amid the multiplicity and 
variety of cares,—from one case of discipline to another, pressing on 
him at the same time,—he goes through the same circuit day after 
day, with a dizzy brain and aching heart, and brings his school to a 
close with a feeling, that with all his diligence and fidelity, he has 
accomplished but little good. 

But great as are the evils of a want of proper classification of 
schools, arising from the causes already specitied, these evils are 
aggravated by the almost universal practice of employing one 
teacher in summer, and another in winter, and different teachers 
each successive summer and winter. Whatever progress one 
teacher may make in bringing order out of the chaotic elements of a 
large public school, is arrested by the termination of his school 
term. His experience is not available to his successor, who does 
not come into the school until after an interval of weeks or months, 
and in the mean time the former teacher has left the town or state. 
The new teacher is a stranger to the children and their parents, is 
unacquainted with the system pursued by his predecessor, and has 
himself but little or no experience in the business ; in consequence, 
chaos comes back again, and the confusion is still worse confounded 
by the introduction of new books, for every teacher prefers to teach 
from the books in which he studied, or which he has been accus- 
tomed to teach, and many teachers cannot teach profitably from any 
other. Weeks are thus passed, in which the school is going through 
the process of organization, and the pupils are becoming accustomed 
to the methods and requirements of a new teacher—some of them 
are put back, or made to retrace their studies in new books, while 
others are pushed forward into studies for which they are not pre- 
pared; and at the end of three or four months, the school relapses 
into chaos. There is constant change, but no progress. 

This want of system, and this succession of new teachers, goes 
on from term to term, and year to year—a process which would in- 
volve any other interest in spesdy and utter ruin, where there was 
not provision made for fresh material to be experimented upon, and 
counteracting influences at work to restore, or at least obviate the 
injury done. What other business of society could escape utter 
wreck, if conducted with such want of system,—with such constant 
disregard of the fundamental principle of the division of labor, and 
with a succession of new agents every three months, none of them 
trained to the details of the business, each new agent acting without 
any knowledge of the plan of his predecessor, or any well settled 
plan of his own! The public school is not an anomaly, an excep- 
tion, among the great interests of society. Its success or failure de- 
pends on the existence or absence of certain conditions; and if 
complete failure does not follow the utter neglect of these conditions, 
it is because every term brings into the schools a fresh supply of 
children to be experimented upon, and sweeps away others beyond 
the reach of bad school instruction and discipline ; and because the 
minds of some of these children are, for a portion of each day, left 
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to the action of their own inherent forces, and the more kindly influ- 
ences of nature, the family and society. 

Among these conditions of success in the operation of a system of 
public schools, is such a classification of the scholars as shall bring 
a larger number of similar age and attainments, at all times, and in 
every stage of their advancement, under teachers of the right qualifi- 
cations, and shall enable these teachers to act upon numbers at once, 
for years in succession, and carry them all forward effectually together, 
in a regular course of instruction. 

The great principle to be regarded in the classification, either of 
the schools of a town or district, or of scholars in the same school, 
is equality of attainments, which will generally include those of the 
same age. ‘Those who have gone over substantially the same ground, 
or reached, or nearly reached the same point of attainment in several 
studies, should be put together, and constitute, whenever their num- 
bers will authorize it, one school. ‘These again should be arranged 
in different classes, for it is seldom practicable, even if it were ever 
desirable, to have but one class in every study in the same grade of 
school. Even in very large districts, where the scholars are pro- 
moted from a school of a lower grade to one of a higher, after being 
found qualified in certain studies, it is seldom that any considerable 
number will have reached a common standard of scholarship in all 
their studies. ‘The same pupil will have made very different prog- 
ress in different branches. He will stand higher in one and lower 
in another. By arranging scholars of the same general division in 
different classes, no pupil need be detained by companions who have 
made, or can make less progress, or be hurried over lessons and sub- 
jects in a superficial manner, to accommodate the more rapid ad- 
vancement of others. Although equality of attainment should be 
regarded as the general principle, some regard should be paid to 
age, and other circumstances. A large boy of sixieen, from the 
deficiency of his early education, which may be his misfortune and 
not his fault, ought not to be put into a school or class of little chil- 
dren, although their attainments may be in advance of his. -This 
step would mortify and discourage him. In such extreme cases, that 
arrangement will be best which will give the individual the greatest 
chance of improvement, with the least discomfort to himself, and 
hindrance to others. Great disparity of age in the same class, or the 
same school, is unfavorable to uniform and efficient discipline, and 
the adaptation of methods of teaching, and of motives to application 
and obedience. Some regard, too, should be had to the preferences 
of individuals, especially among the older pupils, and their probable 
destination in life. The mind comes into the requisitions of study 
more readily, and works with higher results, when led onward by 
the heart; and the utility of any branch of study, its relations to 
future success in life, once clearly apprehended, becomes a power- 
ful motive to effort. 

Each class in a school should be as large as is consistent with 
thoroughness and minuteness of individual examination, and practi- 
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cable, without bringing together individuals of diverse capacity, 
knowledge, and habits of study. A good teacher can teach a class 
of forty with as much ease as a class of ten, and with far more profit 
to each individual, than if the same amount of time was divided up 
among four classes, each containing one-fourth of the whole number. 
When the class is large, there is a spirit, a glow, a struggle which 
can never be infused or called forth in a small class. Whatever 
time is spent upon a few, which could have been as profitably spent 
on a larger number, is a loss of power and time to the extent of the 
number who were not thus benefited. ‘The recitations of a large 
class must be more varied, both as to order and methods, so as to 
reach those whose attention would wander if not under the pressure 
of constant excitement, or might become slothful from inaction or a 
sense of security. Some studies will admit of a larger number in a 
class than others. 

The number of classes for recitation in the same apartment, by 
one teacher, should be small. This will facilitate the proper division 
of labor in instruction, and allow more time for each class. The 
teacher intrusted with the care of but few studies, and few recita- 
tions, can have no excuse but indolence, or the want of capacity, if 
he does not master these branches thoroughly, and soon acquire the 
most skillful and varied methods of teaching them. His attention 
will not be distracted by a multiplicity and variety of cares, pressing 
upou him at the same time. ‘This principle does not require that 
every school should be small, but that each teacher should have a 
small number of studies and classes to superintend. 

In a large school, properly classified, a division of labor can be 
introduced in the department of government, as well as in that of 
instruction. By assigning the different studies to a sufficient num- 
her of assistants, in separate class-rooms, each well qualified to teach 
the branches assigned, the principal teacher may be selected with 
special reference to his ability in arranging the studies, and order of 
exercises of the school, in administering its discipline, in adapting 
moral instruction to individual scholars, and superintending the 
operations of each class-room, so as to secure the harmonious action 
and progress of every department. ‘The talents and tact required for 
these and similar duties, are more rarely found than the skill and 
attainments required to teach successfully a particular study. When 
found, the influence of such a principal, possessing in a high degree, 
the executive talent spoken of, will be felt through every class, and 
by every subordinate teacher, giving tone and efficiency to the whole 
school. 

To facilitate the introduction of these, and similar principles of 
classification, into the organization and arrangements of the schools 
of a town or district, as fast and as far as the circumstances of the 
population will admit, the following provisions should be engrafted 
into the school system of every state. 

1. Every town should be clothed with all the powers requisite to 
establish and maintain a sufficient number of schools of different 
grades, at convenient locations, to accommodate all the children re- 
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siding within their respective limits— irrespective of any territorial 
division of the town into school districts. 

2. Should provision be made for the creation of territorial school 
districts, a gradation of districts should he recognized, and every 
district having over sixty children of an age to attend school, should 
be obliged to maintain a primary school under a female teacher for 
the young pupils, and provide a secondary school for the older and 
more advanced pupils. 

3. No village, or populous district, in which two or more schools 
of different grades for the younger and older children respectively, 
can be conveniently established, should be sub-divided into two or 
more independent districts. 

4. Any two or more adjoining districts, in the same, or adjoining 
towns, should be authorized to establish and maintain a secondary 
school for the older and more advanced pupils of such districts, for 
the whole, or any portion of the year. 

5. Any district, not having children enough to require the perma- 
nent establishment of two grades of schools, should be authorized to 
determine the periods of the year in which the public school shall 
be kept, and to determine the age and studies of the children who 
shall attend at any particular period of the year, and also to send the 
older pupils to the secondary school of an adjoining district. 


The extent to which the gradation of schools can be carried, in 
any town or district, and the limit to which the number of classes 
in any school can be reduced, will depend on the compactness, 
number, and other circumstances of the population, in that town or 
district, and the number and age of the pupils, and the studies and 
methods of instruction in that school. A regular gradation of schools 
might embrace Primary, Secondary and High Schools, with Inter- 
mediate Schools, or departments, between each grade, and Supple- 
mentary Schools, to meet the wants of a class of pupils not provided 
for in either of the above grades. 

1. Primary Schools, as a general rule, should be designed for 
children between the ages of three and eight years, with a further 
classification of the very youngest children, when their number will 
admit of it. ‘These schools can be accommodated, in compact villa- 
ges, in the same building with the Secondary or High School ; but 
in most large districts, it will be necessary and desirable to locate 
them in different neighborhoods, to meet the peculiarities of the pop- 
ulation, and facilitate the regular attendance of very young children, 
and relieve the anxiety of parents for their safety on their way to and 
from school. ‘The school-room should be light, cheerful, and large 
enough for the evolutions of large classes—furnished with appropri- 
ate seats, furniture, apparatus and means of visible illustration, and 
having a retired, dry and airy play-ground, with a shelter to resort to 
in inclement weather, and with flower borders, shrubbery and shade 
trees, which they should be taught to love and respect. The play- 
ground is as essential as the school-room, for a Primary School, and 
is indeed the uncovered school-room of physical and moral educa- 
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tion, and the place where the manners and personal habits of children 
can be better trained than elsewhere. With them, the hours of play 
and study, of confinement and recreation, must alternate more fre- 
quently than with older pupils. To teach these schools properly,— 
to regulate the hours of play and study so as to give variety, vivacity, 
and interest to all of the exercises, without over-exciting the nervous 
system, or over-tasking any faculty of mind or body,—to train boys 
and girls to mild dispositions, graceful and respectful manners, and 
unquestioning obedience,—to cultivate the senses to habits of quick 
and accurate observation and discrimination,—to prevent the forma- 
tion of artificial and sing-song tones,—to teach the use of the voice, 
and of simple, ready and correct language, and to begin in this way, 
and by appropriate exercises in drawing, calculation, and lessons on 
the properties and classification of objects, the cultivation of the 
intellectual faculties,—to do all these things and more, require in 
the teacher a rare union of qualities, seldom found in one $i a hun- 
dred of the male sex, and to be looked for with the greatest chance 
of success among females, “ in whose own hearts, love, hope and 
patience, have first kept school.” 

The earlier we can establish, in every populous district, primary 
schools, under female teachers, whose hearts are made strong by 
deep religious principle,—who have faith in the power of Christian 
love steadily exerted to fashion anew the bad manners, and soften 
the harsh and self-willed perverseness of neglected children,—with 
patience to begin every morning, with but little if any perceptible ad- 
vance beyond where they began the previous morning,—with prompt 
and kind sympathies, and ready skill in music, drawing, and oral 
methods, the better it will be for the cause of education, and for ev- 
ery other good cause. 

2. Secondary Schools should receive scholars at the age of eight 
years, or about that age, and carry them forward in those branches 
of instruction which lie at the foundation of all useful attainments in 
knowledge, and are indispensable to the proper exercise and devel- 
opment of all the faculties of the mind, and to the formation of good 
intellectual tastes and habits of application. If the primary schools 
have done their work properly, in forming habits of attention, and 
teaching practically the first uses of language,—in giving clear ideas 
of the elementary principles of arithmetic, geography, and the sim- 
plest lessons in drawing, the scholars of a well conducted secondary 
school, who will attend regularly for eight or ten months in the year, 
until they are twelve years of age, can acquire as thorough knowl- 
edge of reading, arithmetic, penmanship, drawing, geography, history, 
and the use of the language in*composition and speech, as is ever 
given in common or public schools, as ordinarily gonducted, to chil- 
dren at the age of sixteen. For this class of schools, well qualified 
female teachers, with good health, self-command, and firmness, are 
as well fitted as male teachers. But if the school is large, botha 
male and female teacher should be employed, as the influence of 
both are needed in the training of the moral character and manners. 
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Schools of this grade should be furnished with class-rooms for reci- 
tations, and if large, with a female assistant for every thirty pupils. 

3. High Schools should receive pupils from schools of the grade 
below, and carry them forward in a more comprehensive course of 
instruction, embracing a continuation of their former studies, and 
especially of the English language, and drawing, and a knowledge 
of algebra, geometry and trigonometry, with their applications, the 
elements of mechanics and natural philosophy and chemistry, natural 
history, including natural theology, mental and moral science, politi- 
cal economy, physiology, and the constitution of the United States. 
These and other studies should form the course of instruction, modi- 
fied according to the sex, age, and advancement, and to some extent, 
future destination of the pupils, and the standard fixed by the intelli- 
gence and intellectual wants of the district—a course which should 
give to every young man a thorough English education, preparatory 
to the pfirsuits of agriculture, commerce, trade, manufactures, and 
the mechanical arts, and if desired, for college ; and to every young 
woman, a well disciplined mind, high moral aims, and practical 
views of her own duties, and those resources of health, thought, 
manners and conversation, which bless alike the highest and lowest 
stations in life. All which isnow done in private schools of the 
highest grade, and where the wants of any considerable portion of 
the community create such private schools, should be provided for 
in the system of public schools, so that the same advantages, with- 
out being abridged or denied to the children of the rich and the 
educated, should be open at the same time to worthy and talented 
children of the poorest parent. In some districts a part of the 
studies of this grade of schools might be embraced in the Secondary 
Schools, which would thus take the place of the High School ; in 
others, the High School could be open for only portions of the year ; 
and in others, two departments, or two schools, one for either sex, 
would be required. However constituted, whether as one depart- 
ment, or two, as a distinct school, or as part of a secondary school, 
or an ordinary district school, and for the whole year, or part of the 
year, something of the kind is required to meet the wants of the 
whole community, and relieve the public schools from impotency. 
Unless it can be engrafted upon the public school system, or rather 
unless it can grow up and out of the system, as a provision made 
for the educational wants of the whole community, then the system 
will never gather about it the warmth and sustaining confidence and 
patronage of all classes, and especially of those who know best the 
value of a good education, and are willing to spend time and money 
to secure it for their own children. 

4. Intermediate: Schools or departments will be needed in large 
districts, to receive a class of pupils who are too old to be continued, 
without wounding their self-esteem, in the school below, or interfering 
with its methods of discipline and instruction, and are not prepared 
in attainments, and habits of study, or from irregular attendance, to 
be arranged in the regular classes of the school above. 

Connected with this class of schools there might be opened a 
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school or department for those who cannot attend school regularly, 
or for only a short period of the year, or who may wish to attend 
exclusively to a few studies. ‘There is no place for this class of 
scholars, in a regularly constituted, permanent school, in a large 
village. 

5. Supplementary Schools, and means of various kinds should be 
provided in every system of public instruction, for cities and large 
villages, to supply deficiencies in the education of individuals whose 
school attendance has*been prematurely abridged, or from any cause 
interfered with, and to carry forward as far and as long as practicable 
into after life, the training and attainments commenced in childhood. 

Evening Schools should be opened for apprentices, clerks, and 
other young persons, who have been hurried into active employment 
without a suitable elementary education. In these schools, those 
who have completed the ordinary course of school instruction, could 
devote themselves to such studies as are directly connected with 
their several trades or pursuits, while those whose early education 
was entirely neglected, can supply, to some extent, such deficiencics. 
It is not beyond the legitimate scope of a system of public instruc- 
tion, to provide for the education of adults, who, from any cause, 
in early life were deprived of advantages of school instruction. 

Libraries, and courses of familiar lectures, with practical illustra- 
tions, collections in natural history, and the natural sciences, a sys- 
tem of scientific exchanges between schools of the same, and of 
different towns,~—these and other means of extending and improving 
the ordinary instruction of the school-room and of early life, ought 
to be provided, not only by individual enterprise and liberality, but 
by the public, and the authorities entrusted with the care and advance- 
ment of popular education. 

One or more of that class of educational institutions known as 
* Reform Schools,” ‘“ Schools of Industry,” or “ Schools for Juvenile 
Offenders,” should receive such children, as defying the restraining 
influence of parental authority, and the discipline and regulations of 
the public schools, or such as are abandoned by orphanage, or worse 
than orphanage, by parental neglect or example, to idle, vicious and 
pilfering habits, are found hanging about places of public resort, pol- 
luting the atmosphere by their profane and vulgar speech, alluring, 
to their own bad practices, children of the same, and other conditions 
of life, and originating or participating in every street brawl and low- 
bred riot. Such children cannot be safely gathered into the public 
schools ; and if they are, their vagrant habits are chafed by the re- 
straints of school discipline. They soon become irregular, play 
truant, are punished and expelled, and from that time their course is 
almost uniformly downward, until on earth there is no lower point to 
reach. 

Accustomed, as many such children have been from infancy, to 
sights and sounds of oper and abandoned profligacy, trained to an 
utter want of self-respect, and the decencies and proprieties of life, 
as exhibited in dress, person, manners and language, strangers to 
those motives of self-improvement which spring from a sense of so- 
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cial, moral and religious obligation, their regeneration involves the 
harmonious co-operation of earnest philanthropy, missionary enter- 
prise, and sanctified wisdom. The districts of all our large cities 
where this class of children are found, are the appropriate field of 
home missions, of unobtrusive personal effort and charity, and of 
systematized plans of local benevolence, embracing friendly inter- 
course with parents, an affectionate interest in the young, the gather- 
ing of the latter into week-day, infant, and primary schools, and 
schools where the use of the needle, and other forms of labor appro- 
priate to the sex and age of the pupils can be given, the gathering 
of both old and young into Sabbath schools and worshipping assem- 
blies, the circulation of books and tracts, of other than a strictly 
religious character, the encouragement of cheap, innocent and hu- 
manizing games, sports and festivities, the obtaining employment for 
adults who may need it, and procuring situations as apprentices, 
clerks, &c., for such young persons as may be qualified by age, 
capacity and character. By individual efforts and the combined 
efforts of many, working in these and other ways, from year to year, 
these moral jungles can be broken up,—these infected districts can 
be purified,—these waste places of society can be reclaimed, and 
many abodes of penury, ignorance and vice can be converted by ed- 
ucation, economy and industry, into homes of comfort, peace and joy. 
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PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Pusric Scnoot-Hovse 1s Warren, R. L 


Fig. 1. 
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Tue above cut exhibits a front view of the Public School-house 
erected in the village of Warren, at the expense of the town, in 
1847-48, after drawings made by Mr. Teft, of Providence, under the 
directions of a committee of the town, who consulted with the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, and visited Providence, Boston, Salem, 
Newburyport and other places, in order to ascertain the latest im- 
provements in school architecture, before deciding on the details of 
the plan. ‘To this committee, and particularly to two of its members, 
Mr. E. W. Burr and Mr. G. S. Gardiner, is the town largely indebted 
for the time and personal supervision which they devoted to this 
public improvement, from its first inception to its completion, without 
any other reward than the realization of their wish to secure for their 
town the best school-house, for the amount of money expended, in 
the State. ‘The Commissioner of Public Schools remarked, in his 
address at the dedication of the house, in September, 1848, “ that, for 
location, style, construction, means of warming, ventilation, and clean- 
liness, and for the beauty and convenience of the seats and desks, he 
had not seen a public school-house superior to this in New England. 
It is a monument at once of the liberality of the town, and of a wise 
economy on the part of the committee.” The town appropriated 
$10,000, and the tommittee expended $8,594. 

The opening of the Public School in this edifice was followed by 
a large increase of attendance from the children ef the town. 
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The lot is 225 deep and 100 feet wide for a depth of 125 feet, and 161 feet wide 
for the remaining 64 feet. It is divided into three yards, as exhibited in the 
ground plan, (Fig. 2,) each substantially inclosed, and planted with trees and 
shrubbery. 

The dimensions of the building are 62 feet by 44 on the ground. It is built of 
brick in the most workmanlike manner. 

Most of the details of construction, and of the arrangement in the interior, are 
similar to those described on page 214. 

Each room is ventilated by openings controlled by registers, both at the floor 
and the ceiling, into four flues carried up in the wall, and by a large flue con- 
structed of thoroughly seasoned boards, smooth on the inside, in the partition 
wall, (Fig. 3, x.) 

The whole building is uniformly warmed by two of Culver’s furnaces placed 
in the cellar. 

Every means of cleanliness are provided, such as scrapers, mats, sink with 
pump» wash basin, towels, hooks for outer garments, umbrella stands, &c. 

The tops of the desks are covered with cloth, and the aisles are to be cheaply 
es so as to diminish, if not entirely prevent, the noise which the moving 
of slates and books, and the passing to and fro, occasion in a school-room. 





Fig. 2. 
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A—Front yard 
B—Girls’ yard. 





C—Boys’ yard. 
P—Privies. 
Ww—Well. 
F—Culver’s Furnace. 




















PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL-HOUSE IN WARREN. 


Fig. 3—First Fioor. 
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A—Front entrance. Q—Library and apparatus. 
B—Girls’ entrance, with mats, scra- | w—Windows, with inside Venetian 
rs, hooks for clothes, asink, pamp, | __ blinds. 
asin, &c. _c—Flues for ventilation in the outer 
C—Boys’ entrance do, | wall. 
R—Recitation rooms, connected by | x—Flue for ventilation, lined with 
sliding doors. | smooth, well seasoned boards. 
R, P—Platform for recitation, with a | y—Bell-rope, accessible to the teacher 
blackboard in the rear. | by an opening in the wall 
T—Teacher’s platform. 
S—Seats and desks; see page 205. 


Fig. 4—Srconp Fioor. 
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r—Hot air registers. 
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Union Scuooi-Hovse, at Woonsocket anp Cuepacuet, R. I. 


By the school law of Rhode Island, two or more adjoining schoo) districts in 
the same, or adjoining towns, may, by concurrent vote, agree to unite for the 
purpose of maintaining a secondary or grammar school, for the older and more 
advanced pupils of such associating districts. Under this provision the four 
school districts in the town of Cumberland, which comprise the village of 
Woonsocket, voted to unite and provide a school-house for the more advanced 
pupils, leaving the younger to be accommodated in their respective districts. 

he Union school-house is located on a beautiful site, the donation of Edward 
Harris, Esq., and is built substantially after the plan of the Warren Public 
school-house, already described, at a cost of $7,000. The following are the front 
and side elevations, as originally drawn by Mr. Teft, but not adopted by the 
committee. 


Titiiiti 











Moti 














Front ELEVATION. 


Under the provision above cited, the three districts into which the village of 
Chepachet, in the town of Glocester, is divided, voted to establish a Union 
School, and to provide a suitable house for the same. The building is 50 feet by 
34, with two stories, and stands in the centre of a large lot, a little removed from 
the main street, and is the ornament and een of the village. The lower floor 
is divided into two apartments; one for the Primary, and the other for an Inter- 
mediate School, for the younger pupils of the village, while the Union or Sec- 
ondary School occupies the whole of the second floor. ‘ 
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z A—Entrance for Girls to Secondary School, U. 
: B— ec “ Boys “ 

c— * * Girls to Primary, E, and Intermediate School, F. 
D— a oe Boys “ ac 
E—Primary School-room. 
F—Intermediate “ 
U—Secondary . L—Manton Glocester Library of 900 volumes. 
R—Recitation room. S—Stove. V—Flue for ventilation. 

G—Seat and desk attached, for two pupils, with iron ends. 


Fig. 2.—PLan or Seconp Foor. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Pian, &c., or Union Scnoo.i-Hovuse iv Pawrucker, R. I 


Fig. |—Persrecrive. 





eee 

rst floor, a Pri- 
mary School, (D,) with seats and desks for one hundred and sixty pupils; two 
Intermediate Schools, (E, E,) tor sixty-four pupils each; and on the second floor 
a High School, (F,) for one hundred and seventy pupils. 

The building is warmed and ventilated by a furnace in the cellar, from which 
the hot air is conveyed into the several apartments, as indicated by the regis- 
ters, (r, r, r, r,) in Figs. 2 and 3, and discharged by flues carried up in the walls, 
as seen at V, V, V, V. 

Each school-rvom is furnished with an appropriate place for outer garments, 
and with scrapers, mats and other means of neatness and cleanliness. 

The boys and girls have each a separate yard in the rear, and separate en- 
trances into the school-rooms. 

The High School is furnished with seats and desk having cast-iron end 
pieces similar to those described on page 282, 

The Primary and Intermediate school-rooms are furnished with the patent 
Revolving Pivot Chair, and School-desk, manufactured by J. L. Mott, 264 Water 
street, New York. The seat of the chair is wood; all other parts are of cast- 
iron. The seat and back turn on a pivot, while the pedestal is screwed fast to 
the floor. The height of the lower part of the top of the desk is just equal to 
the highest part of the back of the chair, so as to allow it to pass under. The 
front edge of the seat is in a perpendicular line with the edge of the top of the 
desk, so that the scholar is required to sit erect when engaged in writing or 
studying, and the same time that part of his back which requires support is fully 
in contact with the chair. 

Since the chairs above described were placed in this house, Mr. Mott has 
modified the patterns—so as to carry the back piece higher, and thus give sup- 

rt to the muscles above the smallofthe back. The iron can be covered with 
elt, and thus the rapid conduction of heat from the body, especially from the 
spinal column, in children thinly clad, and of delicate constitutions may be 
prevented. 
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Union Scuoot- House 1n Pawrucket. 


Fig. 2.—PLan or First Foor. 
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A—Entrance to High School. 

B—Entrance for Boys to the Primary and Intermediate Schools. 
& C—Entranee for Girls to the Primary and Intermediate Schools. 

D—School-room, 30 feet by 24, for Primary School. 

E,E—“ “ 40 feet by 16, for Intermediate Schools. 

F— * * 40 feet by 40, for High School. 

G—Room for Apparatus, &c. 

H—Recitation room to High School, 20 feet by 16. 

I—K—Entrance room, one for Boys and the other for Girls, fitted up with 

hooks, shelves, wash-stand, &c. 
T—Teacher’s desk without any platform. 


Fig..3.—PLAN or SEconp FLoor—Hicu ScHoot. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL-HOUSE IN CENTREMILL. 313 


Pian anv Description or District Scnoor-House in CENTREMILL, 
Nort Provivence, R. I. 














This house was erected after designs by Mr. Teft, of Providence. It 
stands back from the highway, on an elevated site, in the midst of a 
grove, and for beauty of design 
and convenience of arrangement, 
is not surpassed by any similar 
structure in New England. It is 
26 feet by 51, and 13 teet high in 
the clear, with two departments 
on the same floor. 

































































A, Boys’ entry, 6 feet by 10. 

B, Girls’ ditto. 

C, Primary department, 25 feet by 
25, with desks and seats attached 
for 70 pupils; see p. 205. 

D, Secondary, or Grammar depart- 
ment, 25 feet by 25, with desks 
and chairs for 64 pupils; see p. 
120. 

7, Register for hot air. 

v, v, Flues for ventilation. 

¢, Closets for dinner pails of those 
who come from a distance 

s, Sink. 
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The smoke pipe is carried up be- 
¢ween the ventilating flues, and the 
top of the chimney is finished so as to 
accommodate the bell. 






































314 SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


The persective of the new school-house at Center Mill, North Providence, on 
the preceding page, gives a very inadequate idea of the proportion and style 
of the building itself. Better justice is done to the architect in the view on the 
next page, of Mr. Kingsbury’s Female Seminary in Providence, referred to on 
page 252, and which is in the same style. 


Pan or Scuooi-Hovse at Wasnineton ViLLaceE wn Coventry, R. L. 


The following cut presents the ground plan of the new school-house in the 
village of Washington, in the town of Coventry, R. 1. The location is on the 
high ground in the rear of the village, and commands an extensive prospect in 
every direction. The site and | occupying one acre, was given to the dis- 
trict by Governor Whipple. ‘The whole structure, without and within, is an 


ae to the village, and ranks among the best school-houses in Rhode 
Island. 





























A—Boy’s entrance. | F—Desks for two, with iron end-piece. 
B—Ginl’s entrance. G—Chairs supported on iron pedestal. 
C—Primary school-room. H—Register for hot air. 
D—Secondary, or Grammar Depart-| R—Flue for ventilation, within which 
ment. is carried up the smoke-pipe. 

E—Teacher’s platform. 

The two school-rooms can be thrown into one, for any general exercise of 
the two schools, by sliding doors. 

The two rooms are uniformly heated by a furnace in the basement. 

There is a well, sink, basin, mats, scrapers, bell, and all the necessary fixtures 
and appendages of a school-house of the first class. 

The cost of the building and furuiture was $2,300. 

The district possesses a library of upwards of four hundred volumes, the cost 
of which was raised by subscription in the District. 



































Perspective or Mr. Joun Kincssury’s FeMaLe SEMINARY, Provivence, R. I. 








SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Cuitson’s Atr-WaRMING AND VENTILATING Furnace. 


Patented and Manufactured by Gardner Chilson, Boston. 





The construction of the Air- Warming and Ventilating Furnace was projected 
by the inventor, to obviate the serious, if not fatal, objections, so generally 
made, to the use of furnaces for warming apartments, where a fresh, healthful 
atmospheric air is required. From long experience in putting up furnaces, in 
which coal was consumed in deep iron pots, and the air which they warmed was 
made to pass over a large extent of iron surface, made and kept red-hot, he 
found that the occupants of the rooms thus warmed, complained that the air 
was not unfrequently filled with the gases of the burning coal, and was at all 
times dry and stagnant, causing, especially to persons of a hervovs tempera- 
ment, disagreeable sensations to the whole system, such as dizziness of the 
head, headache, inflammation of the eyes and lungs, dryness of the lips and 
skin, &c. He found, too, by his own experience and observation in the manu- 
facture and use of furnaces of this kind, that there was an unnecessary con- 
sumption of coal, when burnt in deep, straight and narrow pots, causing the 
coal to melt and run to cinders, and at the same time burning out the pots, and 
loosening the joints of the furnace, by which the deadly gases escaped into the 
air-chambers, and hence into the apartments above. These objections. both on 
the score of health and expense, the inventor claims that he has thoroughly ob- 
viated in his Atr-Warming and Ventilating Furnace, and at the same time pre- 
served all the advantages heretofore realized from this mode of warming build- 
ings. The advantages of the Furnace are— 

1. The fire-pot is constructed on the most economical and philosophical 
— It is broad and shallow,—at least twice as broad and one third as 

eep as the common fire-pot ;—is one third smaller at the bottom than at the 
top, and is lined with fire-brick orsoap-stone. Thus the fire-bed is deep enough 
to keep the coal well ignited with a slow but perfect combustion, while the en- 
tire heat from the fuel is given out to act upon the radiating surface alone and 
the fire-pot can never become red-hot, and does not require renewal. This 
plan for burning coal is original with the inventor, and has met with universal 
approbation. 
The radiating surface is large, and so placed that it receives the immedi- 
ate and natural action of the heat, and at the same time imparts its heat in the 
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most direct and uniform manner to the fitsh air from without, without suffering 
waste by absorption from the outer walls of the air-chamber. 

3. The air-chamber is large, and the fresh air is admitted and discharged 
so readily and uniformly that no portion of the radiating surface can ever be- 
come overheated ; and a delightful summer temperature is maintained in the 
rooms. 

4. The joints of the furnace are so constructed, that, even if the iron-work 
was liable, like other furnaces, to crack from extreme expansion, by being over- 
heated, (which it is not,) the gas from the burning coal cannot escape into the 
air-chamber. 

5. There are no horizontal inner surfaces on which dust and soot can gather, 
which do not, at the same time, clean themselves, or admit of being easily 
cleaned. 

6. The grate in the fire-pot is so constructed, that the ashes can be easily de- 
tached, and the combustion facilitated. 

7. It has stood all the test which sharp rivalry and the most severe philosophi- 
cal practical science could apply to it, and has thus far accomplished all that 
its inventor promised, and when tried in the same building with other fur- 
naces, has uniformly received the preference. 


Dr. Bell, Superintendent of the 1.fcLean Asylum for the Insane, who has 
given this whole subject his particular attention, in his Essay on the Practical 
Methods . - Ventilating Buildings, published in the proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society for 1848, remarks as follows : 

“The character of any variety of the hot-air furnace is measured, in my 
judgment, by the simplicity of its construction, its non-liability to be brought 
to an undue degree of heat in any part, and its ready receipt and emission of 
air. That made by Mr. Gardner Chilson, of Boston, with an air-chamber of 
brick, and an interspace of two or three feet in width, appears to me to combine 
all the essentials attainable of this mode of heating air, more fully than any 
other which has fallen under my observation.” 


In 1847, the School Committee of Boston sanctioned, by 4 unanimeus vote, 
the introduction of this furnace into the new school-houses to be erected in 
that city, on the recommendation of a sub-committee, to which the whole sub- 
ject of warming and ventilating the school-rooms had been referred. The fol- 
lowing is the recommendation referred to. 

“Your Committee have made themselves acquainted not only with all the 
Furnaces which have been manufactured in this place, and its neighborhood, 
but with all those which have been exhibited here recently. Most of them 
show much ingenuity of contrivance and excellence of workmanship; but are 
all, so far as we can judge, inferior, in many respects, to the one invented by 
Mr. Chilson, a model and plans of which we now exhibit, and recommend as 
a to all others, 

tis simple in its structure, easily managed, will consume the fuel perfectly, 
and with a moderate fire. It is fitted for wood or coal. The fire-place is broad 
and shallow, and is lined with soapstone or fire-brick, which not only makes it 
rfectly safe and durable, but modifies very materially the usual effect of the 
re upon the iron pot, 

The principal radiating surfaces are wrought iron, of a suitable thickness 
for service, while at the same time the heat of the smallest fire is communi- 
cated immediately to the air-chamber. The mode of setting this Furnace we 
consider essential ; more especially the plan of admitting the air to the furnace 
at its lowest point, as it then rises naturally into the apartments above. This 
- commences as soon as the temperature is raised even a single degree. 

he outer walls remain cold ; the floor above is not endangered, and the whole 
pr | is rapidly filled with an atmosphere which is at once salubrious and 

elightful.” 
his Ventilating Furnace may be seen in the Mayhew, Dwight, Hancock, 
Boylston, Bowdoin, and Ingraham school-houses, in Boston; also in several 
new school-houses in ae Roxbury, Dorchester, Springfield, in the 
Blind Asylum and House of Industry, South Boston, and in hundreds of pri- 
vate houses in Boston and its vicinity. 
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BUSIINELL’S FURNACE AND SCHCOL-STOVE. 


Busunet.’s Hor Air Furnace. 


Patented and Manufactured by Ezra Cuarn, Jr., 61 Front street, Hartford. 


This invention was projected by the Rev. Dr. Bushnell, of Hartford, Conn., 
for his own use, and by his consent patented in his name, though he disclaims 
having or retaining any legal interest in it, or title to income from it. ; 

In this furnace the fire-pot or burner differs from others, in the fact that the 
feeding-trank opens directly into the fire, close upon the grate, and not above 
ihe fire, allowing the fire to be stirred above the grate and through the feeding- 
trunk itself. A stiff poker is pushed under the fire, along the top of the grate, 
and then is borne down, as a lever, throwing up the coals and allowing the 
ashes to fall through. The dead coals and cinders will thus be thrown up by 
the action of the poker, and may be taken off by a claw or a small iron rake. 
The fire being cleared in this way, the grate need never be dropped, and the 
dirty process of riddling will be avoided. The ash-door being always shut 
when the fire is stirred, the tender will not be enveloped in a cloud of ashes. 
The fire, too, may be stirred and cleared when it is in full action, as well as 
at any other time, and the coals will never be rattled down into a close state 
by the agitation, so as to choke the fire, but will always be thrown up into a 
light and open condition, so as to facilitate the combustion. 

The radiating part of this furnace, that which extracts the heat, is distin- 

uished by the fact that the cold air is passed into the furnace chamber through 
Roctnoatat iron tubes or tranks, between which, as composifig the sides of up- 
right tubes or tranks, the hot gas of the fire is circulating and giving up its 
heat as it passes off into the chimney ; so that the cold air, in its coldest state, 
is brought in direct contact with the heated furnace, and is actually heated be- 
fore it escapes into the chamber of the furnace. Whereas if the heated sur- 
face were left to act only upon the mixed and already half-heated air of the 
chamber, in the ordinary way, the difference of temperature between it and the 
air in contact would be smaller, and therefore less heat be given out by the 
same amount of surface. 

While, too, the air is passing one way to be heated inside the iron trunks, the 
hot gas is passing the other way to be cooled on the outside, that is, up and 
down the upright trunks, and thus the mean difference of temperature is = 
the greatest possible at every point. The greatest amount of heat will 
communicated in this way, _ the least amount of iron surface ; that is, in the 
cheapest manner possible. eantime the construction is such that the radia- 
tor will clear itself, never requiring to be disturbed until it is worn out. Thus 
it may stand from season to season, always ready for use. 

The fire-pot or burner can be furnished with or without soap-stone or fire- 
brick lining. 

Ezra Crark, Jr., also manufactures a Ventilating School-House Stove, in- 
vented by Dr. Bushnell, and constructed on the same principle as his Hot Air 
Furnace, but intended to burn wood. Fresh air is introduced from outside the 
building by a flue below the floor, and is warmed before it is discharged into 
the school-room. The stove is placed in the school-room, and occupies a 
space of not more than two and a half feet square. The exterior is finished 
in a handsome style, and the cost is low. 
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APPARATUS. 


In addition to the necessary furniture of a school, such as seats, desks, 
and other fixtures and articles required for the accommodation of pupils 
and teacher, and the order and cleanliness of the premises, every school- 
room should be furnished with such apparatus as shall enable the teacher 
to employ the hand and eye of every pupil in illustration and experiment, 
so far as may be practicable and desirable in the course of instruction 
pursued in the school. It is therefore important, in the internal arrange- 
ment of a school-house, to have regard to the safe-keeping, display, and 
use of such apparatus as the grade of the school, for which the house is 
intended, may require. A few suggestions will therefore be made on 
these points, and in aid of committees and trustees in selecting apparatus. 

1. In a large school, and in schools of the highest grade, there will be 
need of a separate apartment appropriated to the safe-keeping of the 
apparatus, and in some departments of instruction, for the proper use of 
the same. But in small schools, and as far as practicable in all schools, 
maps, diagrams, and other apparatus, should be in view of the school at 
all times. 

This will not only add to the attractions of the school, and make the 
school-room look like a workshop of education, but will awaken a desire 
ir. the pupils to know the uses of the various articles, and to become ac- 
quainted with the facts and principles which can thus be seen, heard, or 
handled. 

2. Such articles as are liable to be injured by dust, or handling, must 
be provided with an appropriate room, or a case of sufficient size, having 
glazed and sliding doors, and convenient shelves. 

The doors should not be glazed to the floor, on account of liability to 
breakage, and also to admit of drawers for maps and diagrams, and a 
closet for such articles as may be uninteresting or unseemly to the eye, 
although useful in their place. 

The shelves should be movable, so as to admit of additions of larger 
or smalier specimens of apparatus, and also of such arrangement as the 
varying tastes of different teachers may require. 

3. There should be a table, with a level top, and capable of being made 
perfectly firm, unless the teacher’s desk can be so, for the teacher to place 
his apparatus on, when in use. 

4. The apparatus of every school-room should be selected with refer- 
ence to the grade of schools to which it is appropriated, and in Primary 
and District schools in particular, should be of simple construction and 
convenient for use. 

5. As far as practicable, the real object in nature and art, and not a 
diagram, or model, should be secured. 
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320 SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


The following list of articles is necessarily very imperfect, but it may 
help to guide committees in their search after apparatus. 


ARTICLES INDISPENSABLE IN SCHOOLS OF EVERY GRADE. 

A clock. / 

The cardinal points of the heavens painted on the ceiling, or on the 
teacher’s platform, or the floor of the recitation room. 

As much blackboard, or black surface on the walls of the school-room, 
and the recitation rooms, as can be secured. A portion of this black sur- 
face should be in full view of the whole school, for passing egeentins 
and another portion out of the way, within reach of the smallest pupils. 
One or more movable blackboards, or large slate, with one or more mova- 
ble stands or supporters. 

All the appendages to a blackboard, such as chalk, crayons, and a rub- 
ber of soft cloth, leather, or sheepskin, and a pointer. 

ne inkstand, fixed into the desk, with a lid, and with a pen-wiper at- 
tached. 

A slate, iron-bound at the corners, and covered with list, or India-rub- 
ber cloth, for every desk, with a pencil-holder and sponge attached. A 
few extra slates for the use of the youngest pupils, under the care and 
at the discretion of the teacher. 

A map of the district, town, county, and state. 

A terrestrial globe, properly mounted, or suspended by a wire. 

The measure of an inch, foot, yard, and rod, marked off on the edge of 
the blackboard, or on the wall. 

Real measures of all kinds, linear, superficial, solid, and liquid; as a 
foot-rule, a yard-stick, quarts, bushels, an ounce, pound, &c., for the ex- 
ercise of the eye and hand. 

Vases for flowers and natural grasses. 


APPARATUS FOR A Primary or Distaicr ScHoo.. 


The apparatus for this class of schools cannot be specified with much 
minuteness, because the ages of the pupils, and the modes of instruction 
vary so much in different localities. The following list embraces the ar- 
ticles purchased for Primary and District schools in Rhode Island : 


Movable Lesson Posts. These are from three and a half to four feet 
high, and are variously made of wood, and of cast-iron. It 
consists, when made of wood, of an upright piece of plank 
from two to three inches square at the bottom, and dimin- 
ishing regularly to the top, where it is one inch, inserted 
ina round or cross base broad enough to support the lesson 
board, or card, which is suspended by a ring on a hook at 
or near the top of the post. : 

J. L. Mott, 264, Water street, New York, manufactures 
for the Primary schools of the Public School Society of 
New York, a very neat cast-iron \esson stand. 


Reading Lessons. Colored Prints, and Diagrams of 
various kinds, such as of animals, costumes, trades, &c., 
pasted on boards of wood or strong pasteboard ; some with, 
and others without printed descriptions beneath; to be 
suspended at appropriate times on the lesson stands, for 
class exercises, aid at other times, on the walls, or deposited 
in their appropriate places. 

In this list should be included the numeration table, ta 
bles for reading arithmetical marks, easy lessons, geometri 
cal figures, punctuation marks, outline maps, &c. 
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The Gonigraph is a small instrument composed of a number of flat rods 
connected by pivots, which can be put into al! possible geometrical figures 
that consist it straight lines and angles, as triangles, squares, pentagons, 
hexagons, octagons, &c. 
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The Arithmeticon, represented in the annexed cut, is a most useful in- 
strument. In an oblong open frame, twelve rows of wooden balls, alter- 
nately black and white, and of the size of a nutmeg or small walnut, and 
twelve in each row, are strung like beads on strong wires. The instru- 
ment, when fixed to a stand, is about four feet high, the frame being one- 
fourth part broader than it is high. It may be made much smaller, as 
in the cut. When it is used to exercise the children in arithmetic, the 
teacher or monitor stands behind. and slides the balls along the wires from 
his left to his right, calling out the number he shifts, as, twice two are 
four, thrice two are six, shifting first four balls, and then two more. Ags 
the children are apt to confuse the balls remaining with those shifted, a 
thin board covers half the surface on the side next the children, as marked 


by a line down the centre, so that they see only the balls shifted to the 
open side. 
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Holbrook’s Scientific Apparatus embraces a variety of articles which 
will be found highly useful in the District school, in which both the older 
and younger pupils of the districts are ordinarily gathered at the same 
time, and under one teacher. 

The following articles constitute a set which costs $14.75, including a 
neat box with lock and key: 


Tellurian ; ion Orrery; Gear or Wheel Orrery with metal 
wheels ; Globe ; Orbit Plain; Numerical Frame; Geometrical Forme 
21 
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and Solids ; Twenty-five Geological Specimens ; Geometry ; Scale and 
Triangle; Block to ulustrate Cube Roots ; Geometrical Chart; Manw 
script Letters: Text Book. 


Mr. Josiah Holbrook of New York, whose name was originally con- 
nected with this set of apparatus, aad with which, as manufactured under 
his direction, we are familiar, disclaims at this time (1848) any responsi- 
bility for the articles manufactured by Holbrook & Co., of Ohio. 

This gentleman, so long and so favorably known from his connection 
with Lyceums, and elementary instruction, is now residing in New York, 
and has an office in the Hall of the Public School Society. There, in 
connection with Mr. Seton, and two very ingenious workmen, (Messrs. 
Riker,) he is now getting up apparatus “which shall be simple, easily 
used, readily understood, not liable to get out of order, and durable.” 
The following is a list of articles already prepared for Primary Schools : 


A Geological Cabinet, Geometricals, embracing plain figures, solids, models 
of crystals, illustrations of insect architecture and human mechanism, twans- 
posing and revolving figures, all illustrated with cuts and explanations ; a globe 
with maps of the world and United States; numeral frame; a simple lever, 
with weights; a syphon and glass pump, showing the weight of the atmosphere 
in raising water; an air bulb, showing the expansive power of heat, simply by 
the hand; asimple —- magnet; also an electro-magnet, a microscope, 
a simple orrery, and First Drawing Book for children, are among the instru- 
ments fitted to make clear, distinct, correct and lasting first impressions upon 
young minds, before reading-lessons or the letters of the alphabet can be ren- 
dered intelligible to them. 


To teach Geography and History properly, the following maps are 
desirable: 
Map or plan of the school-room, yard, &c. 
Map or Lo of the District or Village. 
Map or plan of the Town, County, and State. 
Map of the United States. 
Map of North America. 
Map of Europe. 
Map of the World. 
Map of Palestine. 
Map of the countries mentioned in the Bible and in ancient history. 
Map of Europe during the middle ages. 
Fitch’s par gs or — and instruction in map-drawing. 
Series of Outline Maps, published by J. H. Mather & Co., Hartiord, Ct 
A selection from Borgaus & Johnston’s Physical Atlas, published in 
Edinburgh in 1847, viz. - 
Rivers in America. 
Rivers in Europe and Asia. ; 
Mountain chains in North and South America. 
Mountain chains in Europe and Asia. 
Regions of Earthquakes and Volcanoes. 
Geological Map of America. 
Geological Map of Europe. 
Distribution of Food-plants over the world. 
Distribution of Animals. 
Distribution of Man. 
Colton’s Historical Chart. 
Willard’s Map of Time. 
Mattison’s Astronomical Maps. 
Page’s Normal Chart of Elementary Sounds, 
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Fulton’s Chirographic Charts. 
Green’s Analysis of Sentences. 


min by Family and School Monitor. 


Wickham’s Drawing Tablets. 


Apparatus ror Grammar ScuHoo.s. 
The School Committee of Boston, in 1847, adopted the following arti- 


cles as a set of Philosophical Ap 
was selected and classified by 


him for the work : 
Laws of Matter. 


Apparatus for illustrating Inertia. 

Pair of Lead Hemispheres, for Co- 
hesion. 

Pair of Glass Plates, for Capillary 
Attraction. 


Laws of Motion. 


Ivory Balls on Stand, for Collision. 
Set of eight illustrations for Centre 
of Gravity. 
Sliding Frame, for Composition of 
Forces. 
Apparatus for illustrating Centra! 
orces. 


Mechanics. 


Complete set of Mechanicals, con- 


sisting of Pulleys; Wheel and 
Axle; Capstan; Screw; Inclined 


Plane; Wedge. 


Hydrostatics. 


Bent Glass Tube, for Fluid Level. 

Mounted Spirit Level. 

Hydrometer and Jar, for Specific 
Gravity. 

Scales and Weights, for Specific 
Gravity. 

Hydrostatic Bellows, and Paradox. 


Hydraulics. 


Lifting, or Common Water Pump. 

Forcing Pump; illustrating the Fire 
Engine. 

Glass Syphon Cup; for illustrating 
Intermitting Springs. 

Glass and Metal Syphons. 


ratus for the Grammar schools, which 
r. My aoa whose long ex 
manufacturing apparatus for schools 


rience in 


of every grade, admirably qualified 


Pneumatics. 


Patent Lever Air Pump and Clamp 

Three Glass Bell Receivers, adapt- 
ed to the Apparatus. 

Condensing and Exhausting Syr- 
inge. 

me Chamber, for Condensed 

ir Fountain. 

Revolving Jet and Glass Barrel. 

Fountain Glass, Cock, and Jet for 
Vacuum. 

Brass Ma 

Improved 
pressure. 


eburg Hemispheres. 
eight Lifter for upward 


Tron Weight of 56 Ibs. and Strap 


Flexible Tube and Connectors 
for Weight Lifter. 

Brass Plate and Sliding Rod. 

Bolt Head and Jar. 

Tall Jar and Balloon. 

Hand and Bladder Glasses. 

Wood Cylinder and Plate. 

India Rubber Bag, for expansion of 
air. 

Guinea and Feather Apparatus. 

Glass Flask and Stop-Cock, for 
weighing air. 


Electricity. 


Plate Electrical Machine. 

Pith Ball Electrometer. 
Electrical Battery of four Jars. 
Electrical Discharger. 

Image Plates and Figure. 
Insulated Stool. 

Chime of Bells. 

Miser’s Plate, for shocks. 

Tissue Fi , Ball and Point. 
Electrieal Flyer and Tellurian. 
Electrical Sportsman, Jar and Birda 
noe Thunder House and 
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Hydrogen Gas Generator. Astronomy. 
Chains, Balls of Pith, and Amal- roved School Orrery. 
flurian, or, Season Machine. 


Im 
gam. Te 


Optics. Arithmetic, and Geometry. 
Glass Prism ; and pair of Lenses. a Ny Geometrical Figures of 
pyre Wal; chewing ie Box of 64 one inch Cubes, for Cube 
Root, &c. 
Magnetism. Auxiliaries. 
Magnetic Needle on Stand. Tin Oiler. 


Pair of Magnetic Swans. Glass Funnel. 
Glass Vase for Magnetic Swans. Sulphuric Acid. 


Horseshoe Magnet. Set of Iron Weights for Hydrostatic 
Paradox. 


Apparatus ror Hieu ScnHoots. 


The articles of Apparatus fora High School, will depend on the extent 
to which such studies as Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, &c., are carried, 
and to the amount of money which can be expended. We have drawn 
up several such lists, and in doing so have been governed by the circum- 
stances mentioned. As the best guide to committees and teachers, we 
shall publish in another place, under the head of Priced Catalogues, &c., 
lists of such articles as can be purchased for sums of money varying from 


$50 to $1000. 








» MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


J H. MATHER & CO., HARTFORD: H. H. HAWLEY, & CO., UTICA. 
































MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


This series of Maps have been thoroughly revised and improved; being ac- 
companied with a Manual of Geography, combining a key to the Maps. 
This revised series consists of the 


No. 1, Hemispheres, 2 sheets, 


ollowing Maps. 
> 
o iS No. 5. Europe, 


“ 2. North America, e 3S. ‘ 6. Asia, 


“ 3.U. States & Mexico, 4 “ : ed ‘ 
“ 4. South America, ) ane a & « 8. Oceanica, 

These Maps and Manual taken in connection, form a system of elementary 
instruction in pg and Map-drawing, independently of other text books. 
These maps on a reduced scale are introduced in the revised edition of the 
Manual, by which the method of outline instruction can be fully carried into 
effect. 

One set of these maps for the school-room, and one manual to each scholar, 
in the class, enables the teachers thoroughly to instruct the whole class simul- 
taneously. 

The maps are backed with substantial bleached cloth, the coasts water-lined, 
and the whole beautifully colored, and cased in a portfolio, accompanied by 
one manual for the teacher. 

Price per set $8.—Extra Manuals of Geography and Key, 30 cents. 


MITCHELL’S ORIGINAL SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS. 


This set of outlines, being the first and only full series embracing separate 
State Maps, has been introduced into every State in the Union. 
This series is arranged in the following order. 


No. 1. The world represented 7 Hemis- ) No. 13. Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkan- } 
P sheets, 
2. North America, 1 
U. States and Territor’s. } 
Mexico and Gua.imala, 
ine, 
. Hampshire and Vt. 1 
R. Island and Conn. 1 


sas, 
" foamy and Tennessee, 


1 
1 
a io, 1 
. Indiana and Miinois, 1 
. Michig'n & pt. of Wise’n, 1 
1 
1 
4 
1 


a 


. Missouri part of Iowa, 
. South America, 


. Europe, 

\ Ex. Cont. and South’n. Eu. 
. Asia, 

“ ‘ . Africa, 1 


Newey 


az" 


Som 


i 
i 
2 
= 
— 
soqour og Aq 96 YOUR 


os 
os 











12. Geo, Ala. and Florida, 1 “ J . Oceanica, 1 
The State Maps may be profitably used in connection with the revised series, 
the addition of one key to the full set. One, or any number of the State 
ap will be supplied to order. 
ice of fall series, $15.—Key 25 cents.—A liberal discount to the trade 








VALE’S GLOBE AND TRANSPARENT SPHERE. 
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Vate’s Grose and Transparent Spnere, which is but imperfectly repre- 
sented in the above drawing, aims to accomplish a much desired object, the 
conjunction of the Terrestrial and Celestial Clobe, on so simple a principle that 
without cogs or wheels, all the apparent and real motions of the earth and 
neavens can be illustrated. It therefore presents great facilities for es 
together the study of Geography and Astronomy, which cannot be separa 
without injury to each other. 

The outer circle supports the instrument. In this, the axis slides, by which 
the instrument is adjusted. This circle is capable of a swivel motion, by 
which the antipodes, and the seasons in relation to different positions of the spec- 
tator, can be easily exhibited. 
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The sphere just within the outer circle, represents the great circles of the 
Heavens, as the meridians, equator, ecliptic, with the poles,&c. On this sphere 
can be placed at pleasure, transparent sections of the Celestial Sphere, which 
are not shown in the above —— One or more quarter sections can be used 
at a time, by which the stars can be seen within the sphere, or as they ougeet 
to the earth in a concave heaven, or sphere. On this transparent celestial globe, 
the places of the planets and moon can be represented by wafers, and as the 
sphere revolves, their apparent daily motions and their exact places for every 
hour, can be shown. 

The solid globe within the sphere, represents the Earth. The globe will 
move on its axis to represent the real daily motion of the earth. To this globe 
is attached a small Meridian, on which is placed a broad surface extendin 
from the earth within, to the sphere without, by which the horizon is represent 
to a little traveller attached to the upper surface of the meridian. ‘The trav- 
eller can move to any part of the surface of the earth, and the horizon moves 
with him, thus dividing the heavens into the visible and invisible parts to such 
traveller, and thereby representing the earth and heavens as they really appear. 

A quadrant accompanies the globe, but it is attached to the heavens, and not 
to the earth. It has a swivel motion, and thus will serve to measure the alti- 
tude of the sun, &c., at all times. 

The best fitted up Globes have a compass above the stand, and also a horizon- 
tal motion, in the joint of the stand, which is very convenient in large instru- 
ments, as it enables the teacher to turn the instrument, without passing round 
it himself. 

The instrument is accompanied by wires, by which it can be converted into a 
Planetarium. By elevating the North end of the axis 234 degrees, and by bring- 
ing the traveller under the arctic circle, and by turning the Sphere till the eclip- 
tic coincides with the horizon, the instrument will be converted into a planeta- 
rium, for the Globe within may represent the sun, the —- the real passage 
of the Earth, and the horizon the plane of the ecliptic, and the different wires 
will represent the orbits of both the inferior and superior planets. 

With equal simplicity the instrument can be used as a Tellurian, or be 
converted into a Sun Dial, and by it the principles of Dialing can be explained. 

This instrument is accompanied by a pamphlet containing all the instructions 
for its use; and by a larger book, explanatory of the elements of Astronomy, 
and embracing all the problems of “ Keith on the Globes,” worked out on this 
Globe and kon. 

The above instrument is manufactured by G. Vale & Sort, No. 3, Franklin 
Square, (Pearl street.) New York. Prices, common size, for schools and 
families, from $25 to $30, packed. For High Schools and Institutes, from $75 
to $95; packing extra. 


CORNELL'S 
IMPROVED TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 


The peculiarities of Cornett’s 
TerrestriaL Giose consist in repre- 
senting the plane of the ecliptic in 
its true relative position, in whatever 
position the globe may be placed; 
and in having a day-circle turning on 
an axis, by which the line between 
day and night may be shown for any 
day in the calendar to which the in- 
dex may be turned. 

The leading principles of Geogra- 
phy and Astronomy may be illustra- 

on this globe, and the most im- 
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portant problems satisfactorily solved. Aicr\ > & )2 Rosner TERRE 


a 

Ee <4 
This Globe is manufactured in Ro- eet > 
chester, ¥ S. Cornell, and is sold in d se 


all of the cities, for $3 at retail. 
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J. H. COLTON’S MAPS, CHARTS, &c., 
86 Cedar street New York. 


Couron’s InLustrateD AnD Empecuisnep Steet Puate Map or tae Wor tp, 
ow Mercator’s Prosecrion, exhibiting the recent Arctic and Antarctic Dis- 
coveries and Explorations, &c., &c.—6 sheets, 80 by 60, $10,00. 


Tue Boox or tae Wor tp, containing Geographical, Historical, and Sta- 
tistical Descriptions of all the Countries in the World, illustrated with valua- 
ble Maps and Charts—in 2 volumes, 1400 pages octavo, $5,00. 


Conuron’s Mar or tHe Wortp on Mercaror’s Prosection repucep from 
the larger, beautifully engraved on copper—! sheet, 32 by 50 inches, $1,25. 
Map or Tue Countries MENTIONED IN THE New T'esTAMENT, AND THE TRav- 


ELs or THE ApostLes, with Ancient and Modern Names, from the most authen- 
tic sources.—1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,25. 


Map or Pavestine, from the latest authorities, chiefly from the Maps and 
drawings of Robinson and Smith, with corrections and additions furnished by 
the Rev. Dr. E. Robinson, with plans of Jerusalem, and the journeyings.of the 
Israelites.—4 sheets, 80 by 62, $6,00. . 


Map or Pavestine, from the latest authorities, chiefly from the Maps and 
drawings of Robinson and Smith, with corrections and additions furnished by 
the Rev. Dr. E. Robinson, with a plan of Jerusalem, and of the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem.—2 sheets, 43 by 32, $2,50. Portadle, $1,50. 

Map or Eoypt, rae Peninsoia or Mr. Stat, Arana, Perrea, with the south- 
ern part of Palestine, ge from the laiest authorities; showing the jour- 
neyings of the Children of Israel from Egypt to the Holy Land.—1 sheet, 32 
by 25, $1,50. 

Map or Europe, by J. Pinkerton, London, revised and corrected from the latest 
authorities.—1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 

Map or France, Bevorum, and the adjacent countries, by J. Pinkerton, Lon- 
don, revised and corrected from the latest authorities.—1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 

Map or Asta, by J. Pinkerton, London, revised and corrected from the latest 
authorities.—1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 

Mar or Arnrica, by J, Pinkerton, London, revised and corrected from the 
latest authorities—1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 


Map or Nortu Ameaica, from the latest authorities.—1 sheet, 29 by 26, $1,25. 
Portable, T5cts. 


Map or Sours America, by J. Pinkerton, London, revised and corrected from 
the latest authorities.—1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 

Map or THe West Inpies and Apsacent Coasts, by J. Pinkerton, London, 
revised and corrected from the latest authorities.-1 sheet, 32 by 25, $1,50. 

Map or tHe West Inpies, wit part op GuaTemaLa. By David H. Burr.— 
1 sheet, 26 by 22, $1,00. 

A Map or rue Unirep States, tar British Provinces, Mexico aND THE 
West Inpies, showing the country from the Atlantic tothe Pacific Ocean. Ex- 
traordinary —_ has been taken to make this Map poe reliable and au- 
thentic in all respects. It is engraved on steel in the best style of the art, and 
is avery perfect Map of the inhabited portions of North America. In schools 
and seminaries especially, it deserves to take precedence of all Maps hereto- 
fore published in this country.—4 sheets, 62 by 55, $5,00. 

Map or rae Unirep States tue British Provinces, with parts of Mexico 
and the West Iudies —4 sheets, 48 by 38, $2,00. 


Map or tHe Unitep States or America, Tue Brirish Provinces, Mexico, 
tHe West Inpies anp Central AMERICA, WITH PARTS OF New GRANADA AND 
Venezceta. This Map hasbeen most carefully compiled, and contains much 
new and interesting information, it is highly embellished and beautifully en- 
graved on steel.—2 sheets, 45 by 36, $2,50. 
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Map or THe State or New-York, with parts of the adjacent ol embra- 
cing plans of the Cities and some of the larger villages. By David H. Burr.— 
6 sheets, 60 by 50, $4,00. 

Map or rue City anp County or New-Yorr, Broox.yn, WILLIAMSBURGH, 
Jersey Ciry, anp THE Apsacent Warers.—3 plates, 56 by 32, $3,00. 


Map or Tue State or Inpiana, compiled from the United States Surveys, by 
S.D. King; exhibiting the sections and fractional sections, situation and boun- 
daries of Counties, the location of Cities, Villages and Post Offices—Canals, 
Raiiroads and other internal improvements, &c. &c.—6 sheets, 66 by 48, $10,00. 


Map or tHe Strate or Kentucky. By Dr. Luke Munsell.—4 sheets, 53 by 
41, $5,00. 


Sectionat Map or rar State or Iuuinors, compiled from the United States 
Surveys. Also, exhibiting the internal improvements; distances between 
Towns, Villages and Post Offices; the outlines of praries, woodlands, marshes, 
and the lands donated to the State by the General Government, for the purpose ot 
internal improvements. By J. M. Peck, John Messinger and A. J. Mathew- 
son.—2 sheets, 43 by 32, $2,50. Portable, $1,50. 

Map or rue Surveyep Part or tHe Stare or Micnican. By John Farmer. 
1 sheet, 35 by 25, $2,00. Portable, $1,50. 

Tue Famity anp Scnoout Monrror, an Educational Chart, by James Henry, 
Jr. In this Chart the fundamental maxims in Education, Physical, Moral and 
Intellectual, are presented in such a manner, as to fix the ajtention and impress 
the memory. Itcannot fail to be eminently useful; indeed, we believe the pub- 
lie will regard it as indispensable to every family and school in our country.—2 
sheets, 42 by 32, $1,50. 

Srream or Time, on Caart or Universat History, from the original Ger- 
man of Strauss, revised by D. Haskell.—2 sheets, 48 by 32, $2,50. 


A Curonovocicat View or roe Worn, exhibiting the leading even!s of Uni- 
versal H's'‘ory; the origin and progress of the arts and sciences, the obituary of 
distinguished men, and the perivds in which they flourished, together with an 
account of the appearance of comets, and a complete view of the fall of meteoric 
stones in all ages, collected chiefly from the article “Chronology” in the New 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, edited by Sir David Brewster, LL. D., F. R.S., with 
an ‘enlarged view of important events, particularly in regard to American History, 
and a continuation to the present time, collected from authentic sources, by 
Daniel Haskell, A. M., Editor of McCullochs’ Universal Gazetteer, and au- 
thor of the articles relating to the United States in the American edition, pp. 
267. Book, 75cts. 


Missionary Map or rue Wor tp, presenting to the eye, at one view, the moral 
and religious condition of the world, and the effects that are now making for 
its evangelization. Itis so colored that all the principal religions of the World, 
with the countries in which they prevail, and their relation, position and extent, 
are distinguished at once, together with the principal stations of the various 
Missionary Societies in our own and other countries. Itis on cloth, each hem- 
isphere six feet in diameter, and both printed on one piece of cloth at one impres- 
sion, making a map with borders 160 by 80 inches, and so finished that it may 
be easily folded and conveyed from place to place, and suspended in any large 
room.—160 by 80, $10,00. 

Porrraits OF THE PRESIDENTS, AND DecLaraTION OF INDEPENDENCE.—1 sheet, 
42 by 31, $1,50. 


Cuart or Rivers anp Mountains, showing the comparative heights of 
Mountains, lengths of Rivers, &c.—1 sheet, 32 by 50 inches, $1,25. 


Cart op Nationa, Frags, beautifully colored, 27 by 25 inches, $1,25. 
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MITCHELL’S NATIONAL MAPS, &c. 


North East Corner of Market and Seventh sts., Philadelphia. 


The subscriber has issued greatly Improved Editions of his large Map or THe 
Worn, and Rererence anp Distance Map or tHe Unirep States. These 
works, with his recent publication, the Nationa, Map or tae American Re- 
PuBLic, on Unirep States or Norra Amenica, are, in point of accuracy and 
execution, fully equal, in every respect, to any Maps hitherto published in this 
country; while the price has been very materially reduced. 

Tue Map or raz Wortp, on Mercator's rrojection, is the largest and most 
comprehensive work of the kind ever published in America. It is on six large 
sheets, and is engraved, printed, colored, and mounted in the most elegant 
manner. The size of the Map is six feet six inches from East to West, and 
four feet six inches from North to South. In its geographical details, this Map 
represents the surface of the earth as it really exists, according to the best au- 
thorities; the routes and tracks of the most celebrated travellers and naviga- 
tors, from the first voyage of Columbus, to that of Lieutenant Wilkes, are dis- 
tinctly exhibited, and all the recent Geographical and Nautical Discoveries in 
Africa, America, and Australia, and in the Pacific, Arctic, and Antarctic 
Oceans, are accurately represented—among the latter is the line of coast discov- 
ered by the United States Exploring Expedition, in the year 1840. Accompa- 
nying the Map of the World is a book of 600 pages, containing a Consulting 
Index, by the use of which any item represented on the Map may be readily 
ascertained ; also, geographical description of the various Empires, Kingdoms, 
Republics, &c., &c., on the Globe. Price eight dollars. 

ne Rererence anD Distance Map or tHe Unitep Srares is engraved on 
nine sheets, exhibiting an accurate representation of the American Republic, 
on a scale of 25 miles to an inch, comprising the various States, Counties, 
Townships, &c., in the Union; the principal travelling routes, with the dis- 
tances in miles, from place to place; and also the most important Canals, Rail- 
roads, &c. The size of this Map is six feet two inches from East to West, and 
four feet ten inches from North to South. The {=e volume of 400 
ges, octavo, includes indexes of the Counties, Towns, Rivers, &c., in the 
nited States, by the use of which, in connection with the Map, any place rep- 
resented on the latter may be easily found. There is likewise ps Pagan: to 
the Accompaniment a general description of the United States, and the several 
States and Territories; a Synopsis of the Census of 1840, alphabetically ar- 
ranged, besides various items of useful and interesting Statistical information. 
Price seven dollars. 

Tue Nationa Map or tHe American Repvstic, or Unirep States or 
Norrn America, is engraved on four sheets, and is unequaled for the beaut 
and distinctness of its lettering and engraving, and the richness of its col- 
oring. This Map measures four feet two inches from East to West, by three 
feet six inches from North to South. Surrounding the general Map are smaller 
Maps of thirty-two of the principal Cities and Towns, with their vicinities ; 
also, other useful matter. Price two dollars. 

rrcHett’s Universat Arias, containing Maps of the various Empires, 
Kingdoms, States and Republics of the World, with a special Map of each of 
the United States, Plans of Cities, &c., comprehended in seventy-three sheets, 
and forming a series of one hundred and seventeen Maps, Plans, and Sections. 

In order to bring this valuable and comprehensive Atlas more generally 
within the reach of the public, the price has been reduced from fourteen to ten 
dollars. The plates (costing more than twelve thousand dollars) have been much 
improved, and the edition now offered, is believed to be, according to its extent, 
correctness, and state of execution, the cheapest work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in the United States. 


8. AUGUSTUS MITCHELL. 











CHAMBERLAIN’S 


PRICE CATALOGUE. 





Tue following catalogue of apparatus has been introduced, not so much 
to show where such instruments can be obtained, as to answer the frequent 
inquiry, What assortment of philosophical apparatus would be well adapted 
to our school or academy, and what would it cost ? 

In the lists have been marked such articles as constitute a well-arranged 
set of apparatus ; affording as many, if not more important illustrations in 
these branches of science than can be obtained by any other combination 
of instruments or sets of apparatus comprising the same number of articles. 
The economy of the selection and arrangement will be understood and 
appreciated by those familiar with the use of philosophical instruments, 
when we say that no less than twenty of the pneumatic instruments, in 
set marked °, for two hundred and fifty dollars, may be used in connection 
with the electric, adding some thirty-five good experiments in the latter 
branch of science; while some fifteen of the pneumatic and several of the 
electric instruments may be transferred to, and used in connection with, the 
chemical apparatus, increasing considerably the number and importance of 
the experiments. 

It will be seen that the sets are composed chiefly of such instruments as 
are absolutely essential to give a ready and clear illustration of the prin- 
ciples designed to be taught; that is, a machine is not employed when the 
idea can as well be given on the blackboard. On this point we find a great 
difference of opinion ; while one requires an apparatus, or fixture for each 
experiment, and thinks that a very incomplete assortment which does not 
include at least one instrument for each illustration, another perfects 
many experiments with a single instrument, or at least, secures three, four 
or more complete illustrations by the use of two simple instruments. 
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In the selection of instruments composing the several sets, it has been 
sought to multiply experiments by bringing together such branches of 
science as admit of the instruments in each being properly constructed, 
and yet well adapted for illustrations in other departments of science ; for 
instance, with a well arranged set of pneumatic apparatus we have many 
instruments with which to effect not a few fine experiments in chemistry, 
electricity, &c. This may account for the seeming undue prominence 
given to these branches of science in making up of sets. 

We have little reluctance in offering to the notice, even of the common 
schools of our country, apparatus composed of such a variety of instru- 
ments, since the opinion now prevails, that the instructor should not only 
have the instruments, but possess the practical skill requisite to their proper 
use in illustrating and applying the principles of natural science. 

The numbers and figures following refer to “ Chamberlain’s [Illustrated 
Price Catalogue of Philosophical Instruments,” “Electric Illustrations and 
Experiments,” “ Illustrated Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus,” “ Pneumatic 
Experiments and Illustrations,” &c., in which a description of the instru- 
ment is given, with some two hundred and fifty experiments in pneumatics 
and hydrostatics, and some in electrics. 

“Francis’s Chemical Experiments” (more than two thousand experi- 
ments) will be found a valuable accompaniment of the chemical apparatus ; 
while “ Davis’s Manual of Magnetism” treats of galvanism and its kindred 
topics, giving a list of experiments and illustrations which commend it to 
all who would avail themselves of the aid afforded by the experience of a 
scientific mochanic. 

We may here state that the apparatus marked 3, has been furnished by 
Mr. Chamberlain to the following grammar schools in the city of Boston, 
at a cost of about two hundred and fifty dollars each set. 

Franklin School, Mayhew School, 
Brimmer “ Smith “ 
Otis « Dwight “ 
Phillips * Winthrop “ 
Mather a 

The instruments marked 4 are such as have been approved and used im 
high schools and academies — cost about four hundred dollars — and have 
been furnished to the Normal Schools of Massachusetts, and others. The 
instruments marked © compose a set for the larger schools and academies, 
and have been furnished, among others, to the Putnam Free School, 
W. H. Wells, Principal, Newburyport, Mass.; Central High School, 
E. Smith, Principal, Cambridge, Mass.; High School, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Monson Academy, Rev. C. Hammond; High School, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
Boys’ High School, Salem, Mass.; and to schools and academies in Provi- 
dence, R. L., Philadelphia, Pa., Wilmington, Del., Hartford, Conn., Auburn, 
Ala., Burlington, N. J.; Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass, 











APPARATUS. 


MECHANICS, &c. 


Price, 
Fig. 1. Glass Plates illustra- 
= cohesive attraction, 3 
4 inch diameter, ..) 21, 2 00 
Set of Tubes and stand, illus- 
trating capillary attraction, 
121 50, 2 00 
Pair of Lead Hemispheres and 
Handles, for cohesive at- 
traction, ..... eveeeee! 21 00,1 50 
Fig. 2. Frame and six Ivory 
Balls, for collision, action 
and reaction, elasticity, &c. 76 00 
Frame and six Box-wood 
Balls, ....c0.sccceseee!?3, 64 00 
Figs. 3&4. A set of eight il- 
ustrations for centre of 
BTAVItY,. «ccccccecceee ! 23677 OO 
Fig. 5. fable with S ring Pis- 
tols and Ball, illustrating 
compound forces, &c. 6 00 & 8 00 
Fig. 6. Whirling Machine, 
with eight illustrations of 
— and —e for- 4 
Fig. “t Atwood’: 8 ; machine for 
the laws of falling am, 
50 00 & 100 00 
10. Fig. 8. A set of Mechanical 
owers arranged in a ma- 
hogany frame three and a 
half feet long and three feet 
high; each lever is eighteen 
inches long; four sets of 
pulleys strung with silk cord 
and well balanced; brass 
weights from 1 to 16 ounces; 
screw and lever with nut; 
screw as an mage lane ; , 
a capstan ; to gov 
axle; wedge in = sian 
inclined plane with car- 
riage; movable fulcrum and 
lever, for combining the 
power of screw and lever,23®735 00 





No. 
ll. Mechanical Powers, larger 
size, with five sets large: 
size pulleys; brass weights 
from 1 to 48 oz., two of each; 
wheel and axle, has seven 
graduations, and runs on 
friction rollers, .... 
12. Mechanical Powers, arranged 
in rosewood frame, brass le- 
vers; brass wheel with steel 
axle, has gear and endless 
screw and crank attached to 
the wheel and axle; is in all 
respects a highly finished 
Apparatus, «--+..eeeeeeeee LO 00 
13. Hunter’s Screw, in frame,..... 6 00 


Note. — The ~ to all the pulleys are 
unlike those generally used with philosoplical 
instruments, They pte of cast brass, tastefully 
swelled and finished, and enclose the pulleys, 
which turn on small steel pins, and are 
rated ove from the other by partitions, which 
not only sustain the centre pin, but prevent 
the difficulty which occurs from the cords 
running off. 


OPTICS. 


14. Fig. 9. A set of Lenses two 
inches in diameter, edges 
finished, in box,........! 2678 

15. A set of Lenses two and a 
half indh, ccccoccesseccavese OO 

16. A set of Lenses mounted, 
each lens in a Ring or 
Holder, which may be ex- 
tended, raised, or lowered, as 
the experiment or illustra: 
tion may require,..... 15 00 

Section of six lenses, -40 
Prisms, four, six, and A ht 
OG cits ce haninees & 3 00 
Mounted Prisms, 2&50 
Fig. 10. Compound Micro- 
scope, with one, two, and 
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three ivory slides, four ob- 
jects on each; three powers, 
and the common fixtures 
and conveniences for using ; 
is brass mounted and neatly 
cased, eeeere eee eee eeeeee 
Compound Micrescope, with 
four powers, which may be 
used separately or com- 
bined; three slides with 
twelve objects, as No. 18; 
slides adjusted to the focus 
P rack and pinion ; the usu- 
fixtures and a list of the 
objects are cased with the 
Pennies eoecee “ag ek 12 00 
ompoun croscope, e 
den cael mounted on brass 
tripod stand, has common 
Giztures, .ccccesccccs sesese! 
Compound Microscope, large 
size, with six powers; six 
slides with transparent and 
opaque objects ; a large con- 
densing lens and other fix- 
tures in keeping with a first- 
rate instrument,..+cesseeee 
A large tripod-mounted Com- 
und Microscope, with hor- 
izontal joint; six powers 
twenty-four objects, an 
eighteen pieces for general 


10 00 


15 00 


use with the instrument,... 42 00 
There is accompanying, an accurate 


copperplate, illustrative of each micro- 
scope, with all its parts, and a minute 
description of their uses. *% 
23. Models of the Human Eye, in 
three parts,...+sseeeees eoeel2 
Fig. 11. The Eye in all its 
parts, (is four inches in di- 
ameter,) and  dissectible, 
showing the Cornea, Iris, 
Cili rocess, Choroid Tu- 
nic, Crystalline Lens, Vitre- 
ous Humor, Retina, Black 
Pigment, Optic nerve, &c. 
Fig. 12. The Eye inits sock- 
et with the muscles. 
Fig. 13. The Eye with rays 
* of light passing from an o 
ject and forming the image 
on the retina. The object 
and image are movable, 
showing the cause of “ lon 
sight,” “short sight,” onl 
“ perfect sight.” 
Fig. 14. Section view of Fig. 


00 


ASTRONOMY, &c. 


%. Fig. 15. Astronomical Tele- 
scope on brass stand, 2 1-4 
inch achromatic object glass, 
two eye-pieces or powers and 
sun-glasses, forty-six inches 
long, with four draws out, in 





a polished velvet lined ma- 
- _wons ys ay a eg 
- Telescope, e size; 47 inc 
brass tube; 3 inch achro- 
matic object glass; one eye- 
iece for Terrestrial and two 
or Celestial objects; rack 
and pinion adjustment for 
eye-piece ; cased as No. 24; 
a superior and cheap instru- 
ment, Btrcccccccces ee 
26. Fig. 16. Reflecti 
scope, five and a 
long, mounted five and a half 
feet high on tripod stand 
with vertical and horizontal 
motion by micrometer-gear 
and pinion, as represented in 
the cut, seven inch reflec- 


150 00 


”* eeereeeee 
ery, er size, 
better finish caotio® given to 
the moon around the earth,. 710 00 
. Fig. 19. Spring Orrery, gold gilt 
planets; brass arms; 5 inch 
sun; stands two feet high; 
spreads 34 feet from Her- 
schel to Saturn; motion to 
the moon round the earth, ®~ 25 00 
If motion is given to Jupiter’s 
moons, eee eee eee eee eee eee 
- Fig. 20. Spring Orrery; brass 
mounted; extra finish; mo- 
tion as above,......ses.e0s 
. Fig. 21. Seasons Machine, 
with five inch sun and three 
inch earth; motions all cor- 
rect; giving the earth on its 
axis, round the sun, inclina- 
tion to the north, aphelion 
and perihelion position ; 
moon round the earth; 
moon’s nodes; sun on his 
axis, &c., &c.,...' 2677 & 12 00 
. Fig. 22. Chamberiain’s im- 
proved high mounted Globes, 
13 inch diameter ; stands 48 
inches high, on iron legs, 
neatly bronzed, with cas- 
tors; the pedestal or pillar 
is of mahogany, and receives 
the hub and shaft on which 
the Globeis mounted. This 
t admits of a 
horizontal rotary motion to 
the whole globe, meridian 
andhorizon. Price per pair,740 00 
32. agen SP ng Globes, i - 
mounted; pair,-.-.--eeee- 
33. Ten inch Globes, high mount- 
Cd, PAil,+++eseeseeeesesees 
34. Ten inch Globes, low mount- 
Ca ieee “tase seonnneig 18 00 
35. Six irich Globes, low mounted, 
PBIT yc ceccersesesroesceres 10 00 


45 06 
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No. 

9. Five inch terrestrial,........ 1 $2 00 

87. Fig. 17. Magic Lantern, with 
improved Solar Lamp and 
Reflector—condensing Len- 
ses four inch diameter, will 
spread a two and half inch 
painting clear and distinct 
on a screen twelve feet di- 
AMECHET, «oeeereccorerecs - §725 00 


List of Slides adapted to the above 
lantern, and illustrative of subjects, 
as follows :— 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
In 56 S.iivers. 


Crass I.— MAMMALIA—2 S.ipErs. 


Surper I. 

Human Skull— Orang-Outang — Long- 

armed Ape — Variegated Baboon. 
Surper II. 

Dog-faced Baboon — Proboscis Monkey 
—Fair Monkey —Coaita, or Four- 
fingered Monkey. 

Surwer III. 

Slow Lemur— Ring-tailed Macauco — 

Flying Lemur — Spectre Bat. 
Surper IV. 


Peruvian Bat —Three-toed Sloth — 
Great Ant-eater— Porcupine Ant- 
eater. 

Surper V. 


Little Ant-eater— Duck-billed Platypus 
_ Long-tailed Manis — Three-banded 
Armadillo. 

Sirmer VI. 


Six-banded Armadillo — Rhinoceros — 
Elephant — Female Elephant and 


Young. 
° Surper VII. 


Sukotyro — Walrus— Common Seal— 
Crested Seal. 


Sirper VIII. 


Newfoundland Dog — Wolf — Striped 
Hyena — Fennec. 


Super IX. 
Lion — Lioness and Cubs — Tiger — 
Leo 
Strer X. 
Ounce — Serval — Ocelot Cat — Lynx. 
Super XI. 
Ichneumon and Civet Cat — Polecat and 
Ferret — Striated Weasel and Chin- 


¢ 
_ Sirmer XII. 
Otter — Polar Bear— Common Bear— 


um. 
Strper XIII. 
Kan — Mole and Radiated Shrew 


Super XIV. 
Porcupine — Brazilian Porcupine— Va- 
riegated and Spotted Cavies — Beaver. 
SLIpER XV. 
White Mouse and Canada Rat — Varie- 
gated and Maryland Marmot — Com- 
mon and Flying Squirrels. 
Super XVI. 
Gilt-tailed and Garden Dormice — Jer 
boas — Hare and Syrian Hyrax. 
Suiver XVII. 
Dromedary — Camel — Lama — Thibet 
Musk. 


Super XVIII, 
Elk — Rein Deer — Fallow Deer — Doe. 


Striper XIX. 
Spotted Axis — Camelopard — Common 
Antelope— Female Antelope. 

Striper XX. 
Nilghau—Ibex— Angora Goat — Argali 


Striper XXI. 
Cretan Sheep— African Sheep— Bison 
— Zebu. 
Siiper XXII. 
Musk Ox — Yak — Buffalo — Indian Ox. 


Sriiper XXIII. 
Zebra — Hippopotamus — Tapir — Baby- 
roussa. 
Siiper XXIV. 
Narwhal—Common Whale— Porpoise 
— Skeleton of Porpoise. 45 00 


Crass II. — BIRDS. —7 Suiipers. 


Surper I. 
Condor — Fulvous Vulture —Golden Ea- 
gle — Barn Owl. 
Surper II. 
Cockatoo — Scaly-breasted Parakeet — 
Green Toucan — Rhinoceros Bird. 


Suirper III. 
Vaillantian Bird of Paradise — Red- 
throated Humming Bird — Summer 
Duck — Common Pelican. 


Suirper IV. 

Patagonian Penguin — Red Flamingo — 
Rose-colored Spoonbill — Agami Her- 
on. 

Sirper V. 

White Stork— Common Crane — Nu- 

midian Crane — Chestnut Jaccana. 


Sirper VI. 
Common Ostrich — Southern putnys _ 
Galeated Cassowary — Hooded Dodo. 


Surper VII. 
Peacock — s Pheasant — Crowned 





— Mulluca and Common Hedge-hogs. 





Pigeon — Tailor Birds and Nest. 14 00 


Crass III. —AMPHIBIA.—4 SiipgErs. 


Super I. 
Snake Tortoise—Green Turtle — Horned 
Frog — Pipa. 
Suiper II. 
Flying Dragon — Crocodile Draceena 
izard — ilisk. 
Suirper iil. 
American Guana — Chameleon — Siren 
— Banded Rattlesnake. 
Suirper IV. 
Great Boa — Spectacle Snake—Crimson- 
sided Snake — Painted Snake. 8 00 


Crass IV.—FISHES.—5 Sirpers. 


Suiper I. 

Murena — Electrical Gymnotus — Chor- 
dated Stylephorus — Gemmeous Drag- 
onet. 

Super II. 

John Doree—Turbot — Angle Fish — 

Rostrated Chetodon. 
Surper III. 

Pleat-nosed Chaetodon — Long-finned 
Chetodon— Flying Gurnard — Tele- 
scope Carp. 

Super IV. 

Horned Trunk-fish — Pyramidal Trunk- 
fish — Short Sun-fish — Sea-horse — 
Pipe-fish. 

SLIpER V. 

Foliated Pipe-fish — Harlequin Angler — 

Hammer-headed Shark — Giorna at 


Crass V.—INSECTS.—8 Stivers. 


NM. B. Those marked with a * are magnified ; 
the others are most of them under the natural 
size. 

Siiper I. 

Stag Beetle and *Curculio Bacchus— 
at Beetle and *Pausus Micro- 
cephalus — *Asparagus Beetle and 
Cantharis Faciata. 

Surper II. 

*Curculio Scropularia and *Lampyris 
Festiva— Water Beetle and Larve — 
Buprestis Ocellata and *Attelabus Me- 
lanurus. 

2 Super III. 

Great Locust —Chinese Lantern-fly and 
Walking Leaf— Mole Cricket and *Ci- 
mex Prasinus (two views.) 

Surper IV. 

Telemachus mat with Caterpillar 

and Chrysalis— Sphinx Ocellata, with 


Caterpillar and Chrysalis —Atlas Moth. 
Surper V. 
n-fly and Larva — Nest of the 


umble Bee — * Working and *Female 
Ants. 
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Sirper VI. 

*Golden Fly and Ichneumon Ramidulus 
—*Sheep Gad-fly and -Diopsis Ich- 
neumonea — *Human Louse and *Lice 
from different Birds. 

Super VII. 

Termites, or White Ants, male and fe- 
male—a magnified view of a Termite 
in the Pupa state (called a soldier ;) in 
the upper part of the slider is a picture 
representing a distant view of the Hab- 
itations of the White Ants, in the fore- 
ground of which are several Laborers 
and a Soldier, of the natural size—a 
*Flea, with the Egg, Larva, and Pupa. 

Surper VIII. 

*A Cheese Mite and Garden Spider— 
Cancer Mantis — Scolopendra Morsi- 
tans, 16 00 


Crass VI.— WORMS. —8 Sirpers. 
Surper I. 

Serrated Tape-worm, natural size, with a 
ee view of the Head, highly mag- 
nified — Nais Serpentina, magnified — 
Sea Anemone — Brown Holothuria. 

Suiper II. 

Phosphoric Pyrosoma — Eight-armed 
Cuttle-fish — Balloon Cuttle-fish—Me- 
dusa Pulmo. 

Super III. 

Medusa’s Head Star-fish— Duck Barna- 

i a Sea Pinna — Iceland Scal- 
op. 
Super IV. 

Paper Nautilus, with the animal seated 
in the shell— Pearly Nautilus, with 
the inhabitant — Tortoise-shell Lim- 
pet, and Veined Volute. 

Surper V. 

Snow-flaked Volute and Waved Turbo — 
Corded Murex — Anguina Serpula and 
Serpula Vermicularis, with the animal. 

Suirper VI. 


Green Polypes, natural size and magni- 
fied — Sea-bristle Coralline, =n ed 
to show its polype heads — Tubularia 
Reptans, magnified — Phosphoric Sea- 


Pen. 
Suiper VII. 

Red Coral, with a small branch slightly 
magnified to show its polype heads — 
Thick-armed Gorgonia — Cinnamon 
Madrepore — Madrepora, Patella, and 
Meandrites. 

Surper VIII. 

Vorticella Racemosa and a up of 
Wheel Animals —a group of Bell Ani 
mals and a p of the Vorticella Ur 
ceolaris and the Sun Animal — groups 
of the Cercaria Mutabilis, Globe Ani- 
mals, and Paste Eels. 


N. B. The animals in this Slider are 
Microscopic Animalcules. 16 00 
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BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In 14 SLIDERS, WITH COMPENDIUM. 


Super I. 
. Cellular Tissue. 
. Cellular Ducts. 
. Woody Fibre. 
. Spiral Vessels. 
Surwer II. 
Spiral Vessels in Leaf. 
ascular Ducts. 


Super III. 
. Section of Exogenous Stem. 
. Section of Sassafras Wood. 
. Sections of Endogenous Stem. 


Suirwer IV. 
. Fern Stem. 
. Forms of Leaves. 
. Leaf of Gleditsia. 
. Pitchers of Nepenthes, &c. 
Suiiper V. 
. Pitcher of Dischidia. 
. Cuticle and Stomata. 
. Section of Apple Leaf. 
. Section of Oleander Leaf. 
Surper VI. 
. Forms of Stamens. 
. Structure of Pistil. 
22. Monstrous Carpels. 
. Structure of Seed-vessel. 
Suirper VII. 
. Process of Fertilization. 
. Germination of Seed. 
AtGz: (Sea-weeds. 
LicHEN: Iceland Moss. 
Sumer VIII. 
Funeus: Amanita. 
Rafflesia Arnoldi. 
Cuara Filexilis. 
Moss: Bryum cespiticum. 


Suiper IX. 
TREE-FERN. 
Enpocens: Saccharum officinale, 
(Sugar-cane.) 
. Phoenix dactylifera, (Date Palm.) 
\ — autumnale, (Meadow Saf- 
n. 


£88 NESS 


&F SS 


Suirper X. 

Zingiber officinale, (Ginger Plant. 
‘ a eli Zamia a ) 
Atropa belladonna, (Deadly Night 

Shade.) 
Sirpsr XI. 
39. Linaria communis, (Snap-Dragon. 
40. Convolvulus moval " , 
41. Ericee, (Heaths.) 
Sirper XII. 
= Anthemis pyrethrum, ( towne i 


BAS 


. Tamarindus Indica, (Tamarind.) 
44. Camelia Japonica. 





Surper XIII. 
45. Passiflora magniflora, (Grenadilla.) 
46. Cardamine pratensis,(Lady’s Smock. ) 
47. Ficus carica, (Fig.) 

Siiper XIV. 
48. Cactus speciosissima. 
49. Ligusticum Scoticum. 
50. Myristica moschata, (Nutmeg.)30 00 


SELECT SCRIPTURE SUBJECTS. 
In 12 SuipERs. 


Sirwer I, 
Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise. 
Gen. iii, 24. 
Hagar and Ishmael ...Gen. xxi. 14. 
Isaac blessing Jacob ..Gen. xxvii. 27. 
Super II. 
Joseph sold into Egypt. 
Gen. xxxvii. 28. 
Joseph meeting his Uothes. : 


‘en. 1. 1. 
The finding of Moses. . Exod. ii. 5. 
Super III. 
The Ark of the Covenant. 
Exod. xxv. 10. 
The Dress of the High Priest. 
Exod, xxviii. 4. 
The Altar of Incense. .Ezod. xxx. 1. 
Surper IV. 
The Altar of Burnt-Offering. 


rod. xxvii. 1. 
An Aaronite or Scribe. 


. xxviii. 40. 
The Golden Candlestick. 
. xxv. 31. 
Simmer V. 
Return of the Spies ... Num. xiii. 23. 
The Brazen Serpent... Num. xxi. 9. 
Balaam and his Ass...Nuwm. xxii. 22. 
Suirper VI. 
Samson and the Lion. . Jud. xiv. 6. 
Presentation of Samuel. 
Ist Sam. i. 28. 
Samuel in the Temple. Ist Sam. iii. 10. 
Elijah fed by Ravens. .Ist Kings, xvii. 6. 
Suirper VII. 
David and Goliath....Ist Sam. xvii. 5L 
David dancing before the Ark. 
ieee me = Sam. vi. 14. 
athan reproving David. 
2d Sam. xii. 7. 
Sirper VIII. 
The Annunciation.....Zeake i. 28. 
The Birth of Christ...Zauke ii. 16. 
Christ brought to the Temple. 
Luke ii. 22. 
Suirper IX. 
The Flight into Egypt. 
eh Matt. ii. 13. 
The Holy Family...... Mark i. 
Christ and the Woman . _— 
iy. 7. 
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Super X. 
Christ stilling the Tempest. 
Matt. viii. 24. 
The Good Samaritan. .Luke x. 30. 
The Lord of the Vineyard and Laborer. 
; Matt. xx. 12. 
Surer XI. 
The Return of the Prodigal Son. 
, Luke xv. 20. 
Trial of Peter’s Faith. . Matt. xiv. 29. 
Herodias with the Head of John the 
Baptist .......++++++Mark vi. 28. 
Suirer XII. 
The Crucifixion..... «John xix. 30. 
The Women at the Sepulchre. 
Mark xvi. 5. 
The Resurrection.....Matt. xxviii. 9. 
The Disciples at Emmaus. 
Luke xxiv. . 


PORTRAITS OF KINGS AND 
QUEENS OF ENGLAND. — 


From Witu1am tHe ConQueROoR TO 
Vicroria. 


In 9 SLIDERS. 


Surper I. 
William the Conqueror. — William II. — 
Henry I. — Stephen. 
Surper II. 
H Il.— Richard I.— John. — Hen- 
may 


Surper III. 

Edward I. — Edward li. — Edward III. 
— Richard II. 

Surper IV. 

He IV., of Bolingbroke. — Hen 
of Mon outh. — Henry VL., of 
sor. — Edward IV. 

SuIpER V. 

Edward V.— Richard III. — Henry VII. 
— Henry VIII. 

. Super VI. 

Edward VI.— Mary I. — Elizabeth — 


James I. 
Super VII. 
Charles I.— Charles II. — James II. 
Surper VIII. 

William III. and Mary II.—Anne, of 
the Stuart family. — George L., of 
Hanover. — George II. 

- Surper IX. 

Come Ill. — George LY, — William IV. 

— Victoria. 15 00 


V., 
ind- 


VIEWS OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


&e. 
In 4 SLIDERS. 


Sniper I. 
View of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, London. 
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— The Pavilion, at Brighton. 
wark Bridge, London. 
Surver II. 
View of Westminster Abbey. — View of 
the Cataract of Niagara. — Waterloo 
Bridge, London. 
Surper III. 
Saint Peter’s Church, at Rome—Fin- 
gal’s Cave—The Pantheon, at Paris. 
Sirper IV. 
View of Mount St. Michael, Cornwall. — 
The Military Hospital, Paris. — View 
of the Island of Staffa. 8 00 


4outh- 


ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS. 


In ELEVEN SLIDERS, PACKED IN A Box, 
WITH A DESCRIPTION. 


Sirper I. 
. System of Ptolemy. 


1 

2. 
3. 
4. 


No. 


Copernicus. 
Tycho Brahe. 
Newton. 
Surper IL. 
. Telescopic View of the Moon. 
. Ditto of Jupiter. 
. —— Saturn. 
Sirper ITI. 
. Comparative Sizes of the Planets. 
. Comparative Distances of the Planets. 
. Orbit of a Comet. 
. The Comet of 1811. 
Super IV. 
12. Signs of the Zodiac. 
. Inclination of the Planets’ Orbits. 
. Direct and Retrograde Motion. 
Siiper V. (Lever, movable.) 
15. Rotundity of the Earth. 


Surper VI. 
. The Seasons. 
. Phases of the Moon. 
. The Earth’s Shadow. 
Suiper VII. 
. Cause of the Sun’s Eclipse. 
. Ditto Moon's ditto. 
. Inclination of the Moon’s Orbit. 
Suirper VIII. (movabdie.) 
Eclipse of the Sun, with a Transit of 
Venus. 
Strper IX. (movable.) 
. Eclipse of the Moon. 
Sirper X. 
Spring Tide at New Moon. 
Ditto Full Moon. 
Neap Tide. 
Sirper XI. 
. The Constellation Orion. 
Ursa Major. 





. Various Nebule. 
. A Portion of the Milky Way.*7 20 00 
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CONSTELLATIONS. 
In 6 SLIDERS. 


Their situation with regard to the North 
Pole is denoted by an Arrow. 


Suipsr I. 

Aries — Taurus — Gemini — Cancer. 
Surper II. 

Leo — Virgo — Libra — Scorpio. 


Super III. 
—— — Capricornus — Aquarius — 
isces. 
Super IV. 

Draco and Ursa Minor —Cepheus and 
Cassiopea — Andromeda and Triangu- 
la — Auriga. 

Sumer V. 

Perseus and Caput Meduse — Bootes and 
Canes Venetici— Hercules and Cer- 
berus — Cygnus and Lyra. 


Super VI. 


Antinous and Aquila—Ophiucus and 
Serpens—Canis Major and Minor— 
Cetus, $9 00 


ASTRONOMICAL DIAGRAMS. 


In a Set of 30 Three-Inch Sliders, Double 
Glass, each Diagram framed separate. 


. System of Ptolemy. 
——_——— Copernicus. 
Tycho Brahe. 
Newton. 
. Telescopic View of the Moon. 
. Ditto at three different periods of its 
increase. 
. Ditto of Venus, with Phases, (three 
Views. 
. Ditto of Mars. 
. Ditto of Jupiter. 
. Ditto of Saturn. 
. Comparative Sizes of the Planets. 
. Ditto, the colored Circle representing 
the Sun. 
. Comparative Distances of the Planets. 
. Orbit of a Comet. 
. Comet of 1811. 
. Signs of the Zodiac. 
. Inclination of the Planets’ Orbits. 
. Direct and Retrograde Motion. 
. The Seasons. 
. Phases of the Moon. 
. The Earth’s Shadow. 
. Cause of the Sun’s Eclipse. 
. Ditto Moun’s ditto. 
- Inclination of the Moon’s Orbit. 
. The Constellation Orion. 
Ursa Major. 


No. 
1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
7 
8 
8 





. Various Nebule. 
. A Portion of the Milky Way. 
. A Diagram to show Meridians, Par- 
‘ = , and bee base . 
. iagram, showing the various 
Zones, $30 00 





REVOLVING ASTRONOMICAL 
DIAGRAMS. 


THE MOTION PRODUCED BY RACK-WORK. 


In a Set of Nine Sliders, packed in a Boz, 
with a Lock, 


Sirper I. 
The Solar System, showing the Revolu- 


tion of all the Planets, with their Sat- 
ellites, round the Sun. 


Sirper II. 
The Earth’s Annual Motion round the 
Sun, showing the Parallelism of its 
Axis, thus producing the Seasons. 


Surper III. 
This Diagram illustrates the cause of 
Spring and Neap Tides, and shows the 
oon’s Phases, during its Revolution. 


Striper IV. 
This Diagram illustrates the Apparent 
Direct and Retrograde Motion of Ve- 


nus or Mercury, and also its Stationary 
Appearance. 


Sirper V. 

A Diagram to prove the Earth’s Rotun 
dity, by a Ship sailing round the Globe, 
and a line drawn from the eye of an 
observer placed on an eminence. 


Super VI. 

This Diagram illustrates the Eccentric 
Revolution of a Comet round the Sun, 
and shows the appearance of its Tail at 
different points of its Orbit. 

Siiper VII. 

The Diurnal Motion of the Earth, show- 
ing the Rising and Setting of the Suny 
illustrating the cause of Day and Night, 
by the Earth’s Rotation upon its Axis. 

Suiper VIII. 

This Diagram illustrates the Annual Mo- 
tion of the Earth round the Sun, with 
the Monthly Lunations of the Moon. 

Strwer IX. 


This Diagram shows the various Eclipses 
of the Sun with the Transit of Venus; 
the Sun appears as seen through a 
Telescope, $10 00 


PNEUMATICS. 


Air Pump, (Chamber- 

American ;) rose-wood 
frame, polished; barrel, 13 
by 44 inches ; large plate, 15 
inches; small do., 6 inches; 
three gauges, . 

2. Air Pump, ——— mahogany 
frame, polished ; barrel 13 by 
44 inches; plate 15 inches; 
barometer gauge ; otherwise 
SHINO Bids ce cecccccveceoee 

3. Air Pump, plain mahogany 


MT Fig. 1 
° ig. 1. 
fhin's 


50 00 





rg ii 


frame, varnished; plate a 
sere otherwise as 

SOP ON? © BR0AT2 Pump, rose-wo 
; barrel 12 


‘$100 00 


, 
by 4 pole ; | 12 inches ; 
barometer ga’ 
. Air Pump, extra 
wood 


Paccceccccce 
ished ; rose- 
, polished ; plate 
12 inches ; barrel 11 by 34 
inches ; barometer gauge,..785 00 


. Air Pump, mahog; a frame, 
i 


barrel fl ; plate. 12 inches ; 
barr: comm: 
finish, ..... OF a ee 15 00 


7 Air Pump, two barrels, 


by 2inches ; plate Sinches ; 
wae with ble lever; 
mahogany basement,...... 35 00 


8. Air Pump, as above mounted, 


10. F 


ll. F 


on rose-wood basement, with 

parts extra finished,....... 40 00 
Air Pump, as above mounted, 

on a splendid serpentine © 

basement, extra finished in 

My i icular, ..+e++++++ 45 00 

Pump, one barrel, 
ai by 2 jocbes’? ‘works with 
Rey 4 — Sin 


rack and inion,. doce 


12. Fig.6. Air Pump, two barrels ; 


~ ee eccoscsoce SO OU 


13. Fig.7. Air Pe ea 


. Fig. 8. Cham 


. Fig. 9. 
. Fig. 10.8 


92. Fig. 16. Double se Female e Coup. 
and small 567 

23. Fig. | 

Ye ~~ 


2. Fig. 
‘i Connecter, four feet,. 
%6. 


\ «Coup 13. Dou le Female Screw. 


one barrel, 7 b 


inch ; pis- 
ton works b 


handle, -- 10 00 
iain’ s Double 
Acting Exhauster and Con- 
denser; barrel 7 by ca, 78 00 
Tories 

yt - 35 00 

e screw; 
»$1 25; 
inch, $200; 


inch, 00; 
tam $l 50; 


5 ine gteeewere 


2 50 


a Fig. 11. Stop-cock, small screw, 


O cents; 14 inch, 80 cents ; 
2 inch, 90 cents. 


. Fig. 12. Connecting-Screw ; 


fits pump-plate, sane cess .3 4567 50 
— ing,-- eeeee en shotouae™ 
Fig. 14. Guard-Screw ; fits 
pump-plate,........- vee 23486750 


56750 


= Fig. 16. caaad Plug, for closing 


seeeeecces 3456750 
50 
1 2% 
1 25 
2 0 
5 00 


Ee * pdideoOcnstner 
and Tip; male screws,..... 
a Tip Gallows-Connecter 

; female screws,... 

: Pineaivle Hose and 


. 20. Slidin 
late, with 


-Rod and Brass 
CUTEB, sec eees 


. Fig. 22.8 


. Fig. 23. Swelled Bell-Giasses ; 


Fie . 27. Bell 


3 00; eight quarts 
| Fig. 20. Hand Glasg, to show 
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i Fig. 21. Sliding-Rod and Pack- - 


ing-Screw, with regulatin 
ay -Screws, . *eeene cS 72 00 
iding-Rod and Pack- 
ing-Screw, with Ball-Han- 

dle ; (used with Electrics, )345] 6¢ 


six sizes ; m—- allon, $1 25; 


i lis., four galls. “s 
; ws rie be $7 00; 
& gall - 3 twelve 


&; and ground 
tot he ix iret sae 


Fig, 2 td "Seclled Open-Top 
-G ; Six sizes; ca- 
cities and dimensions as 
0. 29; one gallon, $2 00; 
= alis., 350: ao alls,, 

; eight 8 00 
<4 galls, 07 twelve 


galls. 
. Fig. 25. Plain Bell-Glasses ; 


eight sizes; half pint, 
gents; pint, 50 cents, ey 
75 cents ; two quarts, $1 00 
allon, $2 00; two 

o 00 ; ee galls., fr 00" 


alls 
; Fig. . Bell-Glasses with 
lass Sto 


op ; eight sizes ; 
cents; . spin’: 60 
uart, $1 Lo two 
1 25; three 
allon, $2 ; om 
3 00; Rig galls. ae 
-Glasses with brass 
rew-Caps, to receive a 
stop-cock, connecter, slid- 
ing-rod, &c.; six sizes; two 
uarts, $1 50; — uarts, 
2 00; four q 50; 
six quarts, 3 950 00; eight 
quarts, °7 $4 ten quarts, 


half pint, 
cents ; 
narts, 


adhd: 


5 


. Fig. 28. Cylindrical Open-Top 


ll-Glass, with Glass Cap; 
pn quarts, $200; four se 


pressure of the air,.........3 475 


. Fig. 30. Bladder Glass; 


may 
used as a Hand Glass, oer} 00 
ee Bladder-Cup, Ca and 
k, to use with Con enser 
and ‘Condensin, ‘Chamber, 
or under a Pell-Glass; is 
—_ saad sr ore Rubber 


eeeeeeeeeeee l 
cal Cups 

Sith Cock, dles, an 

Stand ; 6 inch diameter,... °77 00 


. wo Ire ~y geet 


40. Hemispherical Cups, 


Cock, Handles, and Stand; 

3 inch diameter,......+...3456 00 
. Fig. 35. Stand, Lever, and Ful- 

crum, used with Hemi- 
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spherical Cups, for weighing 56. Fig. 49. Air Gun-Barrel, 345¢ 
a column of air,.- eeeee 75 00 00 and eeecoegendocececoce’ 1 
42. Fig. 37. Apparatus iNustrating 57. vig. Plate Paradox and 
the upward pressure of the isc, 451 00 and.......--871 2 
atmosphere; Glass Cylin- 58. Fig. 51. Pipe and Bail Para- 
der, inches diameter, 12 ox, 45] 00 and .....0+--.871 25 
long 5 with Piston; 5 inch 59. Fig. 52. Flexible Hose and 
late, Hose, and Set, a in peee medio oceceee 4567] 00 
| neal Berap for ay a 60. Fig. 53. Brass Jet, for water, 
weight, and Tripod Stan air, gas, &c.,345¢50 centsand 775 
three feet high,......... ’ 12 00 Fig. 54. Revolving Jet and 
43. Upward Pressure A atus; i cnetidnocenhs a Y 25 
Glass ++ by 10 Globe Jet; see Exp.15, 1 2% 
inches ; 4 inch Brass Plate ; Revolving Stand, for epee 25: 
Hose, Strap, and 30 inch sing mre Ko.grccccoce 12 
Siete aad -++-879 00| Single straight Jet,........++ 1 00 
4. Fig. 38. Up ward Pressure Ap- 61. .—— ‘or Revating Wheels, 
Carstus;, Cylinder, 3 by 9 $1 tecerccccsccccee 2 00 
inches; Brass Plate, 34 62. Dedble Revolvi Jet,....... 200 
inches; Hose, Strap, an 63. Fig. 55. Improved Glass Con- 
Stand,.. ccc -secceces ++ +-3456 00 ensing Chamber ; capacity, 
45. Fig. 39. Brass Cylinder and two quarts; one inch thick ; 
‘Fiston, with Weight, to il- Screw-Cap ‘and Stop-Cock, 710 00 
lustrate the power of ex- Pressure Gauge, for experi- 
nen he. ccocescecscees 400 ments with Glass Chamber, 71 00 
46. Fi xpansion Fountain Square Vials, for experiment 
or vacuum, or by condensa- with condensed air in glass 
Ceckanaces poccee ce 4 00 chamber. a dozen,....... 71 00 
47. Fig. 41. Revolving Jeti in vacuo, Horizontal Connecting Piece, 
with a stand. This is fig- for glass chamber,......... 
ured and arranged for sev- Bell, for condensed air in glass 
eral experiments, and re- chamber, eoee cececcceccece 71 00 
ferred to in some ten or 64. Fig. 56. Large Copper Con- 
twelve followin 003 4567] 25 ensing Chamber, ten inches 
48. Fig. 42. Bursting Gosieen* for diameter, with Stop-Cock 
expansion or pressure ; per and Interior Jet, ........- - 10 00 
dozen, boxed,..... ore e4 5671] 50 Fig. 57. Long Jet, for experi- 
49. Fig. 42. Wire Guard, for Burst. ments with fountains, one oe . 50 
ing fa, Brass Cap seccce ---567] 00/65. Fig. 58. Artificial Fountain, 
50. Fig. rass Cap Valve, for with Cock, Jets, and Stand, 
ursti WATS, «+ +eeee 456725 3453 OOand ..ececccseeee 675 00 
51. Fig. 44. volving Jet and 66. Fig. 59. Bolthead, $1 00 and 71 50 
‘ountain in vacuo,.-...... 2 50 Glass Jars, for various experi- 
52. Revolving Jet and Fountain i in ments, * 25 cents, and...45671 00 
‘vacuo, with valves by which 67. Fig. 60. Bacchus in vacuo; 
the water returns to the brass mounted,........ ion 00 
chamber as the air is let into 68. ~~. 6l. oe illustrated, 
the bell-glass, and the ex- 1 BO and 2.00 ccccoccccces -73 00 
periment repeated,....... - 8 50/69. Fig. 62. ‘Sheet Rubber "Bags 
63. Fig. 45. Fountain in vacuo, with cap and hook, 3451 156 
the treble globe, or liquid ORE ccccccvecqresnccd oeeee872 00 
transferrer, ...+-+-eseeeees 73 00) 70. Fig. 63. Lungs Glass, illus- 
Fig. 46. Explains Revolving trating the mechanical ac- 
Set by external pressure, &c. tion of the lungs, $2 00 and 3 00 
54. Fig. 47. Condensing Chamber, 71. Fig. 64. Bell-Glass, Jar, and 
Se. .» arranged for experi- olthead, illustrating the 
ments, and figured for ex- expansion of air, &c., 3456 
lanations; {/hamber and 100 and secocevccccscces 7300 
airline oibid eoeceeet 49673 §0| 72. Fig, Briss Plate and Wood 
Cock, with interior and exte- ylinder, illustrating the 
TOT jets, veserecsseees 245672 00 porosity of wood, pressure 
Water-Pan and Tube, beg 456775 Of air; &C., 0.05 .cccce recces 1 00 
Paradox Tunnel, Jet, and 73. ry. Wood Cylinders and 
Balle, .ccccccesccccecseet967] G0 eights, for sinking in wa- 
65. Fig. 48. Condensation Gauge ter, after the air is removed 
and Stand, syphon form, in pone the pores, 15 cts.,and 26 
glass case ; two sizes, 72 50 74. Fig. 67. Mercury Tunnel, for 
eovccecccccccccccccses 3 00 “thowlag porosity of wood, 
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No. 


75. 
76. 


pressure of air, electric lu- 

minous shower, &c., ..24567 1 00 
Fig. 68. Float Wheel, illustra- 

ting the resistance of air, 3456] 00 
Fig. An illustration of the 

materiality of air. (Each 

part has mn priced sepa- 

rately.) 34567 


. Fig. 70. An improved Vane 


and Mill, for vacuo,........ 7 


. Fig. 71. Tall Conical Guinea 


and Feather Glass, three 
feet et: $4 00; three and 
a half $6 00 ; four feet 
high, eight at diameter at 
bottom, four inch at top,... 
Brass Plate to use with Guinea 
and Feather Tube, four and 
a inches diameter, $2 00 
Sliding-Rod and Drop Button, 
for guinea and feather ex- 
periment; see Fig. 20. 
Drop Tables (4) for guinea and 
feather experiment,..... eee 
72. Guinea and Feather 
Pit be, capped both ends; 
has Stop-cock and Stand, 
Ball and Point for Electrici- 
¥, &c., for vacuum or con- 
ensed. air ; ; (see experi- 
ments ; ) 3 feet long, 345¢ 
5 00; four feet, 77 00; 6 
feet, $8 00; 6 feet, $10 00; 
8 feet, 


. i 73. Philosophical Water 
ammer, 


. Fig. ne aly eth wry 


&e. ‘ 
. Fig. 76. Apparatus illustratin; 


1 
74. Ph osophical Water 
ammer, with brass Cup 
men sy cry et for = 
Barom- 
eter, with brass Cap, and 
Stop-cock, for exhausting, se 


the absurdity of suction, 
inches high, without ex- 
hausting syringe,..... 
Fig. 77. meter in vacuo, 
(complete,) ....ssececces: 
Fig. 78 mberlain’s im- 
proved Torricellian Barome- 
| cra me Sliding-Rod, Hook, 


5 00 
53 00 


77 00 


. Fig. 79. Barometer arranged 


. Fig. 82 


to use in connection with 
the air pumps, as a gauge, 


$3 and. 5 00 


- 7, 80. Syphon Gauge, in 


lass case, with stand, 


4362 50 and..cceceeseeeee? 3 50 


. Fig. 81. Pear Gauge, for de- 


termining the actual bulk of 

air exhausted from a bell- 

glace, (wi a ype —s, -rod,) 73 00 
ll and Stand, for 

vacuo, ? 1 25 and ........ 72 50 





90. 


. Fig. 84. Scales for weigh ing 


. Fig. 87. Bell-glass 


. Fi 
Bell. Glass, Tunnel, 
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Fig. 83. Apparatus illustrating 
the weight and buo pon of 
air, gas, &c., devvasel on 
ments; see book ) 4 00 
and -34 676 00 


air, gas, &c.; brass beam, 
18 inch; copper globe, 6 
inch ; scale pans and bows; 
— to one tenth of a 


; Fig. 85. "Stand, with graduated 


ale Beam, and @inch Co 
per Globe, wi weighing air, 


gas, &c., 

Small size, as above, with 4 
inch globe, . 
Fig. 86. Weighing Air and 

pecific Gravity Scales; 6 
inch Copper Globe ; 24 inch 
fine wood beam ; has an ele- 
vating stand and binding- 
screw, to adapt to bydrostat- 
ic experiments, 

giudaied 
to cubic inches, Stop-cock 
and Connecter, for measur- 
ing air or gas for weighing ; 
capacity, 200 cubic inches,. 

Graduate Bell-Glass as above, 
100 cubic inches, with Cap, 
Cock, and Connecter, 

88. Syphon in vacuo, with 

Cock, 
and a two sizes, 4 00 and 76 00 

~ = . Glass Balloon and 

ar, in glass jar, three sizes ; 
15 inch jar, $3 00; 18 inch, 
$4 00; and 24 inch, . 


97. Fig. 90. Hydrostatic Balloon, 


with tall jar and Bell-Glass ; 
18inch,345674 00; 24 inch, 


98. Fig. 91. Glass Flask, ‘with Cap 


and Stop-cock, for boiling 
water in vacuum, or under 
pressure, $2 00 and....... 
Small Thermometer to suspend 
‘ in the oe S eng) ag : 
n e alve, for the 
ce rrr 1 00 and.. 


. Fig. 92. Double Transferrer, 


with six inch Plates, four- 
teen inch Bar, and three 
Stop-cocks; on mahogany 
stand, .... ° 

Double Transferrer, with five 
inch Plates, eight inch Bar, 
three Cocks, on Stand,. ws710 06 

93. Single Transferrer ; 


- 15 0 


100. 
a, a brass capped two- 


quart Bell-Glass, Stop- 
cock, Brass Plate, ‘Tet, and 
small Bell-Glass; (is made 
up of parts before enumer- 
h Raye seeeeee 345676 00 


ated 
101. Fig, of a en 


inch, $1 6 inch, 
00; 8 inch, 3453 00; 
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10 inch, 
676 00; 1 
102. Fig. 95. Freezing Apparatus, 
with Thermometer and 

tall glass with brass Ca 

and Sliding-Rod; 44 an 

6 inches, $4 00 and....... 
103. Fig. 96. Apparatus arranged 
to freeze one quart of water 
at a time, with any of the 

five largest air pumps, .... 
104. Fig. 97. Freezing Apparatus, 
with Tunnel, Stop-cock, 
and Jet; 8 inch, $4 00; 
10 inch, $6 00; 12 inch, 

00; lo inch,.....eeee 
105. 98. Improved Water 
ups, to use with freezing 
apparatus, from 15 cents 


4 00; 12 inch, 


inch, .ceccccee $8 


GRE WSocc caccccdcaccee SO STIS 


106. Fig. 99. Apparatus for freez- 
ing water by the evapora- 
tion of ether, $1 00 and.. 

107. Fig. 100. Cryophorus in vacuo, 
with brass Plate; the wa- 
ter is frozen in the outer 
ball, from the condensation 
of the vapor in the ball with 
the bell-glass, $4 00 and.. 

108, Fig. 101. Bell-Glass, with 
glass Bulb and Tube, and 
spirit Thermometer, for 
freezing mercury by the 
cold produced from the 
evaporation of ether, $4 00 
SEs ccccorvctocs csccesces 

Tubes and Bulbs filled with 
mercury, for breaking, af- 
ter being frozen, 15 to 25 
cents each. 

109. Fig. 102. Freezing Apparatus 
with Thermometer and 
Sliding-Rods, adapted to 
the larger pumps; 12 
inches diameter, $8 00; 
15 inches,..... seaka a oeee 

110. Fig. 103. Tunnel, Stop-cock, 
and Jet, for introducing 
mercury, acid, ether, alco- 
hol, water, &c., into an ex- 
hausted bell-glass, $2 00 


and oes 
lll. Fig. 104. Apparatus for ex- 
ploding gunpowder in 
vacuo; used also for other 
purposes; $3 00 and..... 
112. Fig. 105. Lock for striking 
int and steel in vacuo, 


Brass Caps for bell-glasses, 
from one half to two inches 
diameter, from 15 to...... 


2 00 


5 00 


3 00 





No. 


Iron Stop-cocks, to use with 
mercury ; size and price as 


No. 16 and 17, page 340. 


HYDROSTATIC AND HYDRAU- 


1, 


2. 


. Fig. 3. 
y 


LIC APPARATUS. 


Fig. 1, Equilibrium Tubes and 
tand, best finish,........ 
Second res -r0* 20 seek 
Fig. 2. Hydrostatic Paradox 
and fixtures complete, best 
quality, largest size,....... 
Hydrostatic Paradox, as above, 
second quality,.........+e. 
Hydrostatic Paradox, fixtures, 
without the Standand Scale- 
DOOM, ccvens cvcase cos cease 
A set of Avoirdupois (brass) 
Weights, from one half to 
SIXtEEN OUNCES, «++ see seecee 
A set of Troy Weights, from 
one half to twelve ounces,.. 
Graduated Glass Jar, two hun- 
dred cubic inches,......... 
Glass Hydrometer, 
finish, with weight 
adjusting to all liquids,.... 


. Glass Hydrometer, large size, 


zero or water mark in the 
centre of the scale, is adapt- 
ed to all liquids, 


. Glass Hydrometers, cheap fin- 


ish, graduated for water or 
CORE, « ce cccecce 


. Fig. 4. Hydrometer Jar, with 


foot an 
inches, $1 


ten cubic 


lip 3 

; twenty cubic 

inches, $2 00; thirty cubic 

inches, $2 25; fifty cubic 

inches, ..... 

. Plane my en Jars, ten 
1 


inches gh, 75 cts. ; twelve 
inches, $100; fifteen inches, 
1 25; twenty inches,...... 


. Fig. 5. Graduated Tubes, for 


specific gravity,..-.sesees 


. Fig. 5. Hydrostatic Bellows, 


twelve inches square, six 
feet brass tube, in two 
JOINtS, ..ccccccccccccccccce 


. Fig. 6. Hydrostatic Bellows, 


best quality, double lined, 
extra tubes, 


Bigcccccecces 


. Fig. 7. Hydrostatic Bellows, 


circular twelve inch, with six 
feet brass tube in two joints, 
Fig. 7. Hydrostatic Bellows, 
as No. 11, with extra glass 
tube, with sockets and tun- 
nel, and inch square tube 
and tunnel,.......sseesees 


4 ~*~ 8. Forcing Pump, or Fire 


ngine, with Stand, Cistern, 

anid Hose, ..c...cscccccccs 
Lifting Pump, glass Barrel, 
with Stand, Cistern, and Re- 
ceiving Tunnel,...sssreses 


11 00 
or 0 


25 00 
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Mo. 
Both one above on one stand, 
-_ Cistern,...++eeeseee9 
13. 9. Archimedes Screw 
Pump, with Stand and Cis- 


712 00 


76 00 
10 00 


14. mt... Pump, ona ‘large scale, 
‘_ and more highly finished,.. 
16. . 10. Brass Syphon, with 
auction Tube, Glass Jar, 

pes ye and Receiving Basin; 
16. Syphon an and § Suction Tube, as 
abo ve ** ee eee eee eee eeeeene 
ba Syphon and Suction 
Wertemberg Syphon, of Glass, 

50 cents, and...... 

“ Cylindrical Glass Jar, with 
Ball, Plate, and Hook, illus- 
trating upward and down- 
ward bg 9 of Se aan’ 
Pe size, large size, 

hon and wai Tantalus’ 8 


5 00 
71 50 
12% 

75 


4 00 
1 60 


1. Vacuum 8 phon, “or 
np Syphon, with Ba- 
sins, §2 00 and..... oveces 

. Fig. 12. Hero’s Fountain,.... 6 00 


> Fe, 13. Barker’s Mill, $3 00 
5 00 


Glass model of the Centrifugal 

Pump, $6 00 and......... 8 00 
Apparatus illustrating the 
laws of the spouting of flu- 

ids, $10 00 and........... 20 00 
2. Fig. id, Working model of 
the ree 7—~ cheap 
finished, $20 00; best fin- 

Se ey oe ery ey - 00 

veral pieces 0 apparatus, well adapt- 

ed for Hydrostatic and Hydraulic illus- 

trations, have been enumerated and 

in Pneumatics. 


3 00 


23. 


ELECTRIC APPARATUS. 


1. An eighteen inch plate Ble. 
tric Machine, .......+.++03 

2. A twenty-four inch plate iia. 
chine, 5650 

3. A thirty inch plate Machine,.? 75 

4A Br ing six inch plate Ra 

5. A forty inch plate Machine,..125 

6A bag inch plate Ma- 

7. Two forty-eight inch plates on 
one sheft; four pair of fif- 
os inch’ rubbers, and two 

tive conductors, . «+2300 00 

8 A ifty-five inch plate, with two 

eS: of eighteen inch rub- 
and two rs con- 
ductors, ceccccces 300 00 

9. Leyden Jars, one, two, three, 

and four quarts, $1, 32, 3, 


and . 
10. Levees Jars, with ring and 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 





Price. ; No. 
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points, and crooked neck 
and ball, for suspending 
pe conductor one and two 
$1 2%and ........973 50 


. Levies + aig ay with sliding Dis- 


ye two and four om, 


: Ind lating Bt Stand, with Jar and 


Electrometers, . 


eeeeeteeree 4 


. Diamond or Luminous Jars, 


two and four quarts, 94667 
3 00 5 00 


BNGcecececesseecesese 


> ap Jars, with movable 


tings, one and two 
$1 50 and oon 34587 3 50 


pe 
. Double Leyden Jars, one and 


two quarts,......- 73 50 


. Electrometer Jars, one pe 


two quarts, 3456] 50 and.. 72 50 


. Electric Batteries, four quart 


cased, 46 00; | Six quart 


; four two 


cased, $18 00; twelve 
cased,...s+ 24 00 


. Sliding Directing 


g Rod, t 
and four feet long, 403 00 
and. 


eee eee eee eee eens 73 00 


. Single Spiral Spotted Tube 


and Stand, 24809 50 and.. 73 00 


. Set (7) Spiral Spotted Tubes 


and Revolving Arm, mount- 
ed on stand; two feet long, 
$15 00; three feet,..-.-++. 25 00 


. Stand for luminating Eggs, 


00 and. steeeceeseeeres 3 00 


. Luminous Letters, six and 


#8 8 5 


. Profile of Franklin, s 


S$ SESE FS 


twelve inches square, on 
silk and in frame; seen day 
or night ; per letter, 50 cents 15 
n eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 
Luminous Star, on glass, 
mounted, ......eececeseces 74 00 
tted on 
glass, and mounted,....... 4 00 
Insulated Director, .....s0e+ 2 00 
Plane Discharger, .........3 452 50 
Jointed Discharger, large size,*7 3 4 
Universal Discharger,....... 676 00 
Universal Discharger, with 
aay balls, points, and 


neveling Bell "Glass, with 


and. 72 50 


nd 
re 3456 75 cents and....71 00 


. Quadrant Electrometer and 


stand, * 2 00 and sesecogecat B 00 


. Gold Leaf Electrometer, with 


ny pA ys cup and point, 


73 00 


. Improved Gold Leaf Electrom- 


eter. with eva 


point,and conde meing slater, 5 00 
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Price, 
Atmospheric Electrometer, 
(Kinnersley’s) ....+.++++++ 
. Insulating Stool, sixteen 
inches square, ........945676 00 
. Stand and Bell for pith-ball 
dancing, $1 00 an 72 00 
; Electric Bells, (3,) three inches 
diameter, «.....+.++..3 4573 00 
. Set of nine Bells, mounted on 
B GAN, cocccccsccccccccce 12 WO 
. Dancing Image Plates, eleven 
inches diameter, and sus- 
pended to prime conduc- 
POR, + cc ccce cccvcccccccccet 452 
Dancing Image Plates, eleven 
inches, on adjusting stand, *73 00 
. Dancing Image Plates, on 
insulating and adjusting 
stand, stoce cry ge 
. Dancing Images; a pair, * ¢ 
= ew papal ccovce 98760 
. Pith-balls, from one to three 
fourths inch diameter, from 
34525 cents per dozen, in 
671 00 


doz., 30 cents to..-.seseeee 
. Electric Sportsmen and Birds, 
345675 cents and..........7 1 00 
Electric Birds, per dozen, 50 
cents and 
. Ratification, or 
Tube, $ we 
. Wax Cylinders and Handles, 
six, nine, and twelve inches 
long, 745671 00,2 00, and 3 00 
. Glass Friction Cylinders, 
capped and handled, twelve, 
eighteen, and twenty-four 
inches long, 451 50,°72 00, 3 00 
. Sulphur Cone and Cup, 75 
Cents, and....ccsececeeeee 1 00 
. Powder Bombs, ?45*1 25 and 72 00 


52. Ivory Mortar and Ball, for de- 


composing oil, $200 and.. 3 00 
. Electric Cannons, mounted, 
$4 00 and......... 
. Thunder House and Fixtures, 
34565 00 and 
. Gas Pistols, belonging to thun- 
der house, ..+++e00+0+00.9 456750 
. Brass Electric Pistol; has fix- 
tures to use with Galvanic 
Apparatus, $2 00and..... 3 00 
. Hydrogen Gas Generator, or 
Platina Igniter, with Gas 
Detonating Jet, Platina 
Sponge and Jet, various 
sizes; two, four, and eight 
quarts, complete ; #45 $3 00, 

74 00, $8 00, and.........14 00 
. Long Haired Man,*4550 cents, 
6775 cents, and .......-++.. 1 
Float Wheel and 
Point, 345¢1 00, 


@. The Abbe Nolet’s 


5¢3 00 GOS vcdsede eeeeeee 75 00 





No. 
61. 
62. 


. Electric 
. Electric 


. Electric 


eac 
. Fig. 6. Malleable Iron Retort, 


Luminous Bell Glass, Points, 
and Sliding Rod, $3 00 and 
Balance Electrometer, large 
GISE,svscvece 


. Electric 8, and Point, 34550 


cents, ©775 cents, and...... 


. Compound Electric 8, with 


Point and Stand, $2 00 and 


. Electric Sin vacuo, is arranged 


with articles before named, 


. Aurora Flasks, 1 00, 1 50, and 
. Electric Bucket and Syphon, 


$1 00 and nddnese thacéueaee’ & 


. Electric Swing and Image, 


$1 00 and..............45672 
Seasons Machine, 

large size, mounted on In- 
sulating Stand,........... 6 00 
Seasons Machine, 
smaller size, mounted on 
Insulating Stand, 

Seasons Machine, 

small size, with point and 
stand; stands in the centre 

hole of the prime conduc- 

OUR, cvncceccesssoesevece -3452 00 


. Electrophorus, eleven inches, 


mounted on Insulating 
Stand, with cover, and han- 
dle, and elastic bag, and jet, 
6 00 and. 78 00 


- Electric Speons for igniting 


Ether, 4575 cents, ...... 671 25 


. Northern Light, or Aurora 


Tubes, from three to eight 
feet long, and mounted, 
6 00, 8 00,10 00 and...... 12 00 


. Magic Miser’s Plate, plain and 


mounted, 575 cents, $1 00, 
and... +e22972 00 


. Electric Wheel and Inclined 


Plane, 2 00 


gre eereeeee eee 


- Electric Swan and Basin, 75 


GOMES GEE sc ce zcccsevce ooad 


. Revolving Glass Globe and 


Point, 50 cents and........ 1 


. Helix for Magnetizing Steel, 


Dil evesasasanes 


. Apparatus for Decomposing 


and Recomposing Water,.. 8 


00 
00 
coecccee 8 OO 
00 
Amalgam, per box, 25, 50, 75, 1 00 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


. Fig. 1. A Pair of Cylindrical 


copper Gasometers, 30 gal- 
lons capacity each bell, Com- 
pound Blow-pipe, with ad- 
justable Holder, 


. Pair copper Gasometers, 15 gal- 


lons each,.. 


eee eee eeereee 


. Pair copper Gasometers, 7 gal- 


5635 00 


lons each, 


. Pair tin Gasometers, 7 gallons 


425 


and tube, pint,..-++.+0+00.982 


0 


8 oT ye te eg 


We) Pe RPO ee 
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‘ os. an rien lesan Tube, 


ceccee 273 00 
1 00 


8. Le "Tube, with screws con- 


ducting gas, ..+++++++..4587 1 50 


q a: 7. Lead Retort and Tube 
0 


r Hydrogen, quart, 

g.10. Pair 13 inch P 
ae Reflectors, in cases 
which serve as stands, and 
iron ball and stand, vo. 2458678 00 


. Fig. 12. Spirit Boiler, mount- 


ed to use with the Reflec- 
<=. ecccesccoqescoceasetee tS § 


| ae Pair Cubes ‘and 
hields, 


for radiation end 
absorption of heat, 


. Fig. 42. Pyrometer, with Sede 


and iron expanding rod and 
two lamps, #563 


. Fig. 46. Lamp Stand, with al 


ws and binding screws, 45°72 00 


. Lamp Stand or Retort Holder, 


with shifting bows and two 
binders, 5 00 


. Conductometer, with 


; Cantaneaneted, 


brass, copper, lead, tin, mony 
glass con — rods, o2--872 00 
a cheaper 
form, eeeeereee 451] 00 


. Fig. 37. Apparatus for non- 


FSS FS Se eae ee 


Pet ie power - liquids, 
3, and 
5 Platina 


67% 


tapers, &c.,. asace 50 
Fig. 34. Platina Forceps,. «+e 3 00 
Fig. 48. Fire Syringe, 7 inch 

plane, and box tinder,...45671 50 
°. 43. Fire Syringe, with 

~~ ee tinder cavity,.... 3 00 
Fig. Set 3 wire gauze for 

Fig bo. s with flame,.. 456775 
Plane Mouth Blow- 

pipe, 50 cents and 775 
Fig. 21. Blowpipe, with con- 

ensing bulb, 1 50 


; wi af Pendent Sockets "cag 


. Elevatin Stands, with Table, 


Tripod, 
Stands, with ing screw 
clamps of wood nd. er retort 
and tube holding, 3and... 5 00 
Gas-bag, with socket and stop 
cock, 6 gall 675 00 


. Hessian rucibles, in nests 


of five 


. Fig. 22. “Chemical Thermome- 


ter, 650° jointed scale,..... 5 00 


. Chemical Thermometer, aa 


plane scale, 
Fig. 11. By na Lamp, in 
ound 


Ap logistic | amp, wi 
na coil, — 
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. Fig. Fm , Ae Thermometer, 


. Fig. 16. Dropping Tube, ®7 25 
cents and.. 


. Fig. 17. Droppin g Tube, with 

ubber Ai Pag, 

. Fig. 15. Spi F 
with the hand, 75 cents and 

. Fig. 18. Graduated oz. meas- 
ag 575 cents, 4®71, and.. 

, sy . Graduated measure, 

0 cubic inches, 

. Fig. 23. Volta’s Eudiometer, 
graduated, . Céees cece 

. Fig. 24. Hope’ s  Eudiometer, 
graduated, . oecceste 

. Fig. 25. Ure’ * Budiometer, 

aduated, ° 

. Fig. 27. Graduated Cubic inch 
tubes,7 50 cents and 

. Test Tubes, 5&7 4, 5675, 5676, 
5678, 456710, 4567 12 inch, 
and 10 cts. to...-...eee0 2 A567 

. Fig. 29. Stand and doz. as- 
sorted test tubes,.........- 

. Fig. 35. Bulb and Tube for 
a of mixed li- 


uids,. 
, Fig. 36." Two Bulbs and Tube 
or condensation, 
. Fig. 30. Glass Flasks, with 
ring necks for corks, half 
pint, 45°725 cents; pint, 
496735 cents; quart 456750 
. Fig. 19. Glass Funnels, half 
pint, 456725 cents; pint, 
35 cts. and quarts..... ocececece 
. Fig. 19. Flat Bottom Flasks, 
gill 56720 cents, half pint 
67 30 cents, pint 5®740 cts., 
and quarts ........0e00000.567 65 
53, Fig. 72, Globe Receivers, with 
ring neck, tube, and stop- 
per, half pint, 87 35 cents; 
pint, ®745 cents; and quart, 55 
54. Fig. 72. Tubulated Retorts, 
‘ill 456725 cents, half po 
456730 ee pint #5 
cents, and 
. Graduated 60D "5 
. Cast ts Mercury Cisterns,.. 1 00 
. Fi . Chemical Furnace, 
inca, rings or glass holders, 
tube holes, and sand bot- 
tles,7 10, 15, and....... «+» 20 00 
. Iron Tube, adapted to Furnace, 
with screws, decomposing | 
water, 75 cents and..... --+71 00 
59. Glass Evaporating Dishes,*5&7 
20 cents, 4567 cents, "4567 
30 cents, and . cooce 8796 
. Porcelain Evaporating Dishes, 
nest of five, $1 50 and.... 2 00 
. Wedgwood Evaporating Dish- 
es, nest of five,71 50 and.. 2 50 
. Glass Mortar and Pestles, 50 
cents, 75 cents, and....... 71 00 
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3. Porcelain Mortars and Pes- 
tles, 5671 25, 1 50, and.... 
. Iron Mortar and Pestle, 1 25, 
1 GO, and. .cccccrccc-cccee 1 
. Platina Spatulas,71 50, 2,and 2 
. Steel Spatulas, 25 cents and.. 
. Hydrogen Balloons, 12 inch, 
1; l5inch, 492; 18 inch, 
73; 20 inch, 4; and 24 

inch, ..-e+- 

. Woulded Rings for support- 
ing retorts, flasks, evapo- 
rating dishes, &c., set of six, 

) poe eacceeee ce 

. Assortment of Test Rods, 
eight, 50 cents and ......+ 75 

. Glass Stirring Rods, six,......58775 

. Fig. 43. Eedvegen Gas Gene- 
rator, with gas jet, platina 
sponge, and long jet for det- 
onating gas, one and two 
quarts capacity, 4 and...... 

. Fig. 44. Hydrogen Generator, 
in frame, with basement 
and fixtures, 8 quarts, 8; 
12 quarts,....-esesees ceces 

. Glass Alembics, pint, 71 75; 
QUAIL, corer eeereceece 

. Boglana Vials, per dozen,....87 

. PrinceRupert’s Drops,per doz. 

. Long-necked Matresses, halt 
pint, 4°67 30 cents; pint, .456750 

77. Air Thermometer, tube and 
bulb, 36 inch, ...csececseee 


2 


eeeeeeeeee 


6 00 


00 
50 
00 
50 


7 


APPAKATUS FIGURED AND 
DESC):IBED IN PNEUMATICS, 
BUT USED IN CHEMISTRY. 


Stop-cocks. See No. 16, Fig. 10. 

Screw Coupling, (5,) Nos. 18 to 22. 

Gallows Connecters and Tips, Nos. 23 
and 24 

Hose for conducting Gas, No. 25, Fig. 


Sliding Rods and Brass Plates, No. 26, 


Fig. 20. 

‘Transiering Pump, double acting, 
No. 14, Fig. 8. 

Bell Glasses, (40,) No. 29, Fig. 23, to 
No. 34, Fig. 28. 

Hydrogen Bubble Pipe, No. 58, Fig. 51. 

Strong Glass Condensing Chamber, 
with screw cap for showing the chemical 
effect produced on various substances 
subjected to atmospheric or gas pressure. 

ondensation Gauge for glass chamber, 
No. 55, Fig. 48. 

Bell Glass, cap, cock, and plate, for 
transferring air or ges, No. 100, Fig. 93. 

Evaporating Dishes, Fig. 98. 

Bell Glasses, with screw cap, and grad- 
uated to cubic inches, from 100 to 300, 
No. 94, Fig. 87. 

Gas Pistols. See Electricity. 

Scales, with 5 inch steel boxed beam, 
pair two and a half inch pans, set of 


6 00 | 
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rice. . 
weights from half a grain to 6 drams, 


cased, included in apparatus, No. 91, 


sy Se 

rger, and more highly finished 
Scales, for use in Laboratory, 18 inch 
beam, No. 91, Fig. 84. 


STEAM. 


Steam Balls for exploding by 
candle, doz., ...-escceces 498750 

1. Steam Ball and Jet, brass. .45671 50 

2. Wollaston’s Illustration of 
Low Pressure Steam En- 
gine, copper globe boiler, 
cylinder, piston and rod, 
handle and safety-valve,..4&73 00 

3. Working Model of the Upright 
High Pressure Steam En- 
gine complete,....... esece 

4. Section Model of the High 
Pressure Steam Engine, 18 
inch beam,....... inetewaes 

5. Marcet’s Steam Globe, 5 inch 
diameter, lower half of iron, 
and not injured by mercury, 
a 36 inch condensation 
gauge and scale, a steam 
thermometer in brass case, 
a satety-valve adjustable 
from one to twelve atmos- 
pheres’ pressure, a 7 wick 
copper lamp and stop-cock 
to start revolving jet, steam- 
gun, &c.,. 

5. Marcet’s Steam Globe, 6 inch 
diameter, with large fix- 
tures as above, steam gun, 
jet for charging Leyden Jar 
with electricity from steam, 
insulating stand for all,.... 

6. Chamberlain's Steam Flask 
with screw cap, stop-cock, 
safety-valve, steam  ther- 
mometer, inside, spirit lamp 
and stand for all,.... 78 00 

Note. ‘The Hose connects this steam 
flask with the air pump, to show the 
boiling point to vary with the pressure 
of the atmosphere. 

7. Working Model of the Hori- 
eenter High Pressure Steam 

Engine, complete in all its 
parts, COO R eee esas eeeee 50 00 


Price. 


35 00 


25 00 


eeeeee 


AN ASSORTMENT OF CHEMI- 


CAL SUBSTANCES, 


In ‘agpon 4 and kind, adapted to use with 
' the several sets Mn, pvc pad a 
Course of Experimental Lectures. 
4510,°15,720to $25 00 
1. Sulphuric Acid, 
2. Muriatic ‘“‘ 
3. Nitric bed 
4, Sulphuric Ether, 
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. Nitrate of Silver, 

. Nitrate of Ammonia, 

. Carbonate of “ 

. Muriateof “ 

. Oxalie Acid, 

. Pure Chlorate of Potassa, 

; Black Oxide of Mangan 

f xide o ese, 
Prussiate of Potash, 
Bicarbonate of Soda, 


Fluor Spar, 
Pulverized ee 
oe 


PSERSESSSS 


MAGNETIC, ELECTRO-MAG- 
NETIC, GALVANIC, &e. » 


Pair ten inch Bar Magnets and 
Single Bar Magnet and Keeper, > 
ingle Bar et and Keeper, 
Compound eed twelve inch,.. 
U Magnet and Armature, ! 23450 
cents, and 951 00,......c0 
U Magnet and Wheel Armature, .¢* 
Double U Magnet and Armature, 


3 00 
1 00 
2 50 
2 00 
3 00 


00, an eee eee eee eee eeeee 
Wheel Armature for Double Mag- 
net, eevee eeeeere 
meet regmrncrs aR 8 cents, 
ani eee eee eee eee eee eee reese 
Y Armature, * 450 cents, and ...5 6775 
Star Armature, ? 4®75 cents, and571 00 
Magnetic Needle, six inch, and 
rng eae fy 00, and....*1 50 
Galvanic Battery, 25, 50, and 100; 
ser of cast zine plates, 
our by six inches, in cop- 
per cells; are from 
acid solution by being raised 
one inch with crank wind- 
ens are a ee efficient 
mposing an itin 
battery, 725 00, 45 00. and 90 00 
Sulphate of Copper Battery, 8 by 
POR. ary sautiosreednease 68 00 
te o pper Battery, 6 by 
. Soe arta ea TN 456 00 
eek cn. 78 © 
Powder Cup, brass,......---. 3456750 
Voltaic Pistol, used in electrics, 
&c., *3 00 and eereeeeeereee 74 00 





plain, +1 00; 
Electro-Magnets, 
frame, with Armature, 
10 00 and.......-eeeee+eee 15 00 
Electro-Magnet, mounted in 
frame, with Armature and 
Lever to sustain 1000 pounds 
with small Battery,........ 25 00 
Electro Coil and Hemispheric 
ets, with ring-handles, 
1232 §C, 45673 50, and.... 
Magnetizing Helix, on Stand, and 
round bar,.....s+e+e+-9 45673 00 
Pair of Coils to se te from the 
Magnet, 2 5) and.....+++-- 
Orsted’s Galvanometer, . 
Galvanometer, compass form,?4 5 73 00 
A seven inch Terrestrial Helix, 
used with needle, dipping, 
reversing poles, &c., *41 
and coccee 9872 0 
Galvanometer, mounted on tripod 
stand, with adjusting screws, 6 00 
De la Rive’s Ring or Floating Bat- 
CEFY, cccccccccccnccccces O87] 2 
Lever Beam Electro-Magnetic En- 
gine, 10 00 and.......... - 16 0 
Horizontal Revolving Armature 
Engine, .ccccccccccccecese 10 00 
Revolving —— Bell Engine, 712 00 
Revolving Electro-Magnet, be- 
tween poles of Steel U Mag- 
net, 345675 O00 and...... A 
Thermo-Electric Revolving Arch 
between poles of Steel U 
Magnet, with Lamp,.... 4575 00 
Separable Helices, or foes 
for Analysis of Shocks, De- 
composing Water, &c.,...%712 00 
Horizontal Electro-Magnetic A 
pam for Shocks, with Vi- 
rating Armature or Break- 
iece, for medical use, &c., 
4500, 5600, ©700, and.. 8 00 
Shocking Handles, with binding 
BCTEWS, «ccccecececees 34587] 50 
Set (4) Connecting Wires,.....3456760 
Magneto-Electric Machine, with 
five eighteen inch Magnets, 
and a e compound re- 
volving wire Armature, all 
substantially mounted, and 
sufficiently powerful to de- 
compose water, 740 00 and 50 00 
Decomposing Cell, with tubes for 


collecti gases, mixed or 
omenina @ 3 Wand...... 500 


Nots. The above list of magnetic 
apparatus comprises only the more im- 
portant instruments for the illustration 
of principles in this branch of science ; 
pe also affords as wide a range of 
prices as consists with liberal size, im- 
proved construction, and good mechan- 
ism. 
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Price. 
GEOMETRY, &c. Set of ten Parallelopipeds, pa- 
: ; pered and numbered with 
Set of eight mahogany Solids, il- reference to ‘ Holbrook’s 
lustrating Cube Root, Plane Geometry,” weet 21 00 
and Solid Measure, &c. ....'*1 25|Set of regular Solids, made of 
Set of twelve Sclids, viz., Cylinder ; pasteboard, on cloth, cutand 
Oblique Cylinder; Prism, strung so as to be drawn 
three sides; Prism, six into solid form,..... “daeeee 121 00 
sides; Cone; Pyramid; Set of five Geometrical Trans- 
Frustrum of Cone; Frus- posing Frames 12] 00 
trum of Pyramid; Sphere; Numeral Frame, 
be yg rok Oblate Sphe- A sheet of forty Geometrical Illus- 
roid; Prolate Spheroid,...'21 00 SPROIIG, 0p'0 000 0000 cccce 1202 








INDEX 


TO THE SETS OF APPARATUS SELECTED FROM THE FOREGOING 
CATALOGUES. 


To notice all the articles composing the various sets, it will be necessary to look 
with care through the entire Catalogue. The sets will, of course, be subject to 
modification by the purchaser. 


Set No. 1, marked ' against the price of each article,...++..seese+e++ $50 00 
“ “ “ 2 “ “ “ “e 100 00 


ee “ 


3 
4 
5 
6 
7 


BOOKS, EXPERIMENTAL, ILLUSTRATIVE, AND EXPLANATORY, 
WITH PRICE CATALOGUES. 


“Chamberlain’s Pneumatic Experiments,” with one hundred and. twenty 
wood cut illustrations and two hundred experiments, with notes and 
explanations, ° 

“‘Chamberlain’s Electric Illustrations and Experimerts,”’ seventy illustra- 
tions, with notes, &c.,........ covese ° 

“‘Chamberlain’s Illustrated Price Ca e of Mechanics, Optics, Astro- 
nomical, Pneumatic, Hydrostatic, Electric, Chemical, Galvanic, Mag- 
netic, Electro-Magnetic, &C.,...++.ssseseeeeeees ooveees 

“‘ Francis’s Chemical Experiments,” with one hundred and fifty wood cut 
illustrations and two thousand one hundred and forty-nine experiments, 2 00 

“ Davis’s Manual of Magnetism,” with some two hundred cut illustrations A 
and experiments,......scccsccesccccccsccccceccceseccessscccesecses 1 25 


Notz. All of the Instruments are illustrated by Wood Cuts, and such descriptions 
be Bo - given as will enable the purchaser to judge correctly of the general character 





TERMS, CASH. 
NO DISCOUNT TO AGENTS. 


ieee oe oe mae ite; and pak oe <— afford only a epoch 
xes, ing, and shipping, two and a per cent. on the amount 0 
over one hundred dolar nt for two and a half t 
inst e by tra’ rtation for and a half per cent. 
against the dangers of the seas, from one to two and a half per cent. 








ILLUSTRATIONS 


OF 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


N. B. CHAMBERLAIN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Pneumatics. —CHAMBERLAIN’S American Air Pomp. 
Fig. 1.— Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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Ain Pump. 
Fig. 2. — Nos. 5, 6. 
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Arr Pomp. 
Fig. 4.—No. 10. 
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Taree Incu Srop-Cock 
Fig. 10. 


= —)HAMBEHL ALN 


Vane anv Mitt in Vacuc 


Bett in Vacvo. Fia. 70. 


Fig. 82. 
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Hydrestatics. — Lirtine axp Forcine Pomrs. 
Fig. 8. 














Pneumatics.—Imrrovep Grass Pneumatics. — Correr Conpensine 
Cospgessine CHaMBpER. Cuamper ayp Fixtunszs. 
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CuHamBERLAIN’s BAROMETER Tati Conicat Guinga 
axrp Expansion Apparatus. ann Featuer Grass. 


Fig. 71. 
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Fig. 83. 
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One AND A HALF IncH 
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Fig. 21. 
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Mecuanicat Powers. 
Fig. 8.— Nos, 10, ll. 
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Electrics. — Firty-rive Incu Prare Exrectric Macuine. 
Fig. 4. 
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Suction Mopet or tHe Hiew Pressure Stream Encine — E1icutezs 
ann Twenty-rour Incn Beam. 


Fig. 5. 
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Caamsperztain's Steam Fiask, witu 
Car, Cocx, Sarety-Vatve, Tuer- 
MOMETER, StTanpD, and Lamp. 


Fig. 2. 


Marset’s Steam Grose, witn 
TALL Pressure-Gavuer, Stream 
TuHErmometeR, Srop-Cock, 
Sarety-VaLveE, AnD 
Copper Lamp. 











Decomrosine axp Recomrosina sy Gatvanism orn ELEcTRICITY. 
Fig. 4. 
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Electrics. — E1cutrrezen Incu Prare Exectric Macuinz. 


Fig. 1. 





Optics. —Imrrovsp Maaic Lantern. 
Fig. 17.—No. 27. 
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Gatvanic Bartrery. 


Fig. 7. 
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Maeneto-Evectric Macuine. 


Fig. 9. 
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Onrerr — Motion by Winding Spring 
Fig. 19. 
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Brass-Mountep Spring Orrery. 


Fig. 20, 
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Apparatus ror Anatyrsis or SuHocxs orn SEPARABLE HELIcES 
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Electricity. — Gas Gewerator, witn Jet anp 
Pratina Sroncz, Detronatine Jet, &c. 


Fig. 49. Galvanism. — Hetix anv 
HemispHeric Macnets. 


Fig. 11. 
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CHEMICALS, STEAM, &e. 


Corep Bett Gasomerers, 
wits ApJsusTaBLe Com- 
PounD BLowpire. 


Fig. 1. 















































PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 


SELECTED FROM 


CHAMBERLAIN’S ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUES 


AND ARRANGED IN SETS CORRESPONDING TO THE 
SUMS ANNEXED. 


[Ir will be seen that the highest cost and largest sized instruments have 
not been incorporated into sets, as sueh instruments are generally required 
for institutions having more or less good apparatus of a small class, that is 
made more valuable by being oat | in connection with an efficient Ait 
Pump or Electric Machine.]} 


SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


No. 1, marked ' in Catalogue. 


Cohesive Attraction Plates, Sheet of Geometrical Illustrations, 

Cohesive Attraction Lead Hemi- 
spheres, 1 00| Numeral Frame, 

Set. of six Capillary Attraction Prism,..... o cecccccceee © cescce oe 
Tubes, - 1 50| Set of six Lenses,.....-+ss0e- 

Set of six Collision Balls, in frame, Terrestrial Globe, ... 

Set of Centre of Gravity, Centre of Seasons Machine,......+.-++.+ 
Motion, Centre of fagnitude, Orrery, .cscrcccosceccceces 
Common Centre, &¢.,...-+++.0 

Set of eight Cube Root Solids,... Cylindrical Electro-Galvanic Bat- 

Set of twelve Geometrical Solids,. tery, 

Set of ten Parallelopipeds, Helix and pair of Hemispheric 

Set of five Regular Solids, Magnets 

Set of five Geometrical Transpos- Magnetic Needle and Stand,. esece 
ing Frames, ..ccececesesevcces 8 


so ow AND One 
ass ssssss 8 
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SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


No. 2, marked * in Catalogue. 


Cohesive Attraction Plates,...... 1 00] Cube Root Solids,....... cesses 
Lead Hemispheres, for Cohesive Twelve turned Solids,...++.+++++ 

Attraction, .-.cerececesesgercs Ten Parallelo eat: secceececcess 
Capillary Tubes, ..........00- Five regular 6 secceve 
Co lision Balls and Frame, Five  ancmnie y Bicees.. cocces 
Centre of Gravity aegeam,-« Sheet Geometrical Diagrams,.... 
Mechanical Powers,...+++++++ Numeral Frame,.......ssseeeees 


linder Electro-Galvanic Battery, 
elix and Armatures,.....+seess 
U Magnet and Armature, cscccee 
Magnetic Needle and Stand,....- 


$100 00 


Set of six Lenses, ...cseesseeeee 
see ecesee 
Compound Microscope,. acnccoves 

ry eee eee ee eseeeeee sree eeaeee 
Seasons Machine, csiccresesceose 
Terrestrial Globe,..scesesesecees 


Do KF hee ee 
aSSsS SBVsssse 
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CHAMBERLAIN’S CATALOGUE OF PRICES. 


SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
No. 3, marked * in Catalogue. 


@Air Pump ee eee eeeeeereeeseeece 
*Bell Glass, Screw Capped,...... 
“Freezing Apparatus,..+..++.++0. 
*Ex TSION, seeeceecesvesesecees 
Straight Glass Jar,..-cccsssesees 
SHand Glass, sccccccccccocecccce 
*Tall Bell Glass and Jar,........ 
*Merc Tunnel, . cccccecsccccece 
*Glass Pan for do.,...ssssessceee 
Hemispherical Cups,.......-s+e0 
Upwear Pressure Apparatus,....« 
Set Screw Couplers,.<+++sseeeees 
Bell for Vacuo,...ccececccccccces 
ps Ser *eeee eeeee eee eeeee 
*Sheet ubber Bag,.+ereeesecees 
* Artificial Fountain, ......+ssee 
*Guinea and Feather Tube,...... 
*Barometer mi ee a na gy 
*Weighing and Buoyancy of Air,. 
Syphon Vacuum Gauge,........- 
Enea: Wet concuc cosccecnctse 
*Philosophical Water Hammer, .. 
CCemAeRNE,. 0006 cendecscoseccces 
*Condensing Chamber and Cock,. 
Air Gun Barrel, ....<.ssceeeseees 
*Revolving Jet,...cccseccscccces 
*Exploding Cup, Cap and Cock,.. 
a Ree 
“Straight Brass Jet,....+.++e+00+ 
Stopcock Collars,....ssseceseseee 


Pair Water Pumps,........ssees 


Mechanical Powers,......+se+se 
Centre of Gravity Apparatus,.... 


Electric Machine, 18 inch Plate,. 
Two quart Leyden Jar,......+00- 
Diamond Jar,...ccccoccssscccces 
Movable Coatings Jar,.......ee0- 
Electrometer Jar, .....se0scesees 


Discharger, «++scsescsecsrcsesece 


moe COOH IW ee DO 
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8 > | -gaagpenaapnascephon 
Be gt eee eeeeesreeereeeeeeeereeee 
8. and WU edheottabsccéaccccoce 
— Set ecocesese 
an LOB, ccccceccccccce 
Inswlati Stool, eee ee ee eee eee 
ae Pith Eartaecsescesneceee 
portsman an grt eereresece 
Powder Bomb,......-+sssesceees 
Thunder House and Fixtures,.... 
Hydrogen Generator,......++++++ 
Long- afred Man, eee eee ree esses 
Wheel and Point, .......ceeseees 
Seasons Machine, .......esseeees 
TEED WOO cc ncdocccsecasecesée 
Wax Friction Cylinder,.......... 
Glass Friction Cylinder,......... 
Box Amalgam 


Cylindrical Electro Battery,...... 
Electro Magnet, .ccccoccccccccce 
Electro Coil and Armatures,..... 
Powder Cu gree eee eee eee eee eeee 
Pair of etic Needles and 

Stands, i he 
Bar Magnet,......... © ceccceccce 
U Magnet and Armature,........ 
Terrestrial stneasahoveseee 
Revolving Electro Magnet,...... 
Magnetizing Helix,..........+s 
Compound Helices, with vibrating 

Armature for Shocks,........+« 
Pair Handles, for Shocks,........ 
Set of Connecting Wires,........ 
Galvanometer, eee eee e eee eeeeeeee 


wre 


mr 
SSSS RSSRSSSsSsRaRsssssss 


tom co -—— OS COOH 


ee eer 
Ssss ssssss 


Pneumatics and Hydraulics,.. $1 


Electrics, OPP PPP ee ee Tee eee) 
Mechanics, RG.,cccccececcccece 
Magnetics, BE. ,cocccosececece 


SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS, 
No. 4, marked ‘ in Catalogue. 


Collision Balls,...... eee eeereeeee 


00 


Mechanical POWES, cccccncocccee 35 00 


Set of Eye Models,...e.ecesseees 


Compound Microscope,.....%..+. 


Seasons Machine,..........000+- 
Pair ten inch Globes,..cerecceces 


Double Barrel Air Pump, .......- 
ht inch brass 


capped Bell 


— 
ome 


eo & Bas 


S$ 8 888 888 





Tall Bell Glass and Jar, ......... 
Freezing Apparatus,.....s.++0.+ 
Expansion Apparatus,......sess. 
Hand G 


Mere POBM, ccsetéiewsctcoece 
Glass Pan, for M 
_ i vee — poevece 
e erica ps, se eeeesecece 
Comal Pressure Apparatus..... 
Dozen Bursti 
Cap Valve for 
W for do.,..+.. ee 
Set of Screw Couplers, teeerseece 
Bell for Vacuo, eC eee re eeeeeeeee 


gt eeereeas 
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CHAMBERLAIN’S CATALOGUE OF PRICES. 


Blidi Rod, eeeeee eee ere eeeeeeee 
Sheet Rubber Bag,.....-- 
Artificial Fountain,.... 

Float Wheel, ....+0-+seees- 
Bacchus Illustration, .. ‘ 
Guinea and Feather Tube,....... 
Water agg aed: doevevescovcocce 


Electric Swing and Image,...... 


Gasometers and Fixtures,........ 
Flask, screw-capped for Oxygen,. 
Lead Conducting Tube, 

Reflectors and Iron Ball,. iochinigte de 


Spirit Boiler for do.,........seee- 
Pyrometer, Rods, and Lamps,... 
Conductometer and BOGRy sscseve 
Fire Syringe and — 

Set of 


Barometer A paratus, evcecccces 
Weight and Buoyancy of am seve 
Vacuum Gauge..... eee 
Condensing P 

Condensing Chamber and Cock,.. 
Air Gun Barrel, ......++++- ersece 
Revolving Jet,...-..++++ ae cows - 
Jet Paradox Tunnel, ..... eneses 
Water Pan and Tube,....... eevee 
Plate Paradox and Disks, 

Pipe Paradox and Balls,..... eeee 
Water Hose, cccccccccese 

Brass Jet, 

Exploding Cup ‘and Cocic, 
Stopcock Collars,...... 





cata no 


Grad. Oz. Measure, 

Ten cubic inch do., 

Test Tubes, six, 

Flasks, three, 

Funnel, 

Retorts, tubulated, (Net 
Evaporatin Dishes, three, 
Hydrogen 

Pair long-necked Matrasses, 
Dozen Candle Bombs. 

Dozen Prince Rupert’s Drops,.. 
Steam Globe and Jet, ° 
Wollaston’s Steam ‘Apparatus,. 
Chemical Substances,.......+s+. 


oR eK RK HK WOOD OWWOQeH Re rere 
bo — DD 
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Pair Water Pumps and Fixtures,. 


Electric Machine, 18 inch Plate,. 
Battery of four quart Jars, 
Double Jar,..cescccccsccocsccces 
Diamond Jar,...ccsccoscccsscere 
Movable Coatings, ........- ecece 
Electrometer Jar,...-sseeseeeses 
Discharger, .--seesececseessceses 
Directing Rod, 
Spiral Tube, ....ccsccosecccesece 
Nain aad “ apeecsedeess 
Pithball Electrometer,. . 
S. and Point, 
Pair Plates and Images, . . 
Box Pithballs, 
een. Stool, 

Sportsman and Birds,. Sep cvccces ° 
Powder Bomb,.......+. 
Thunder House and Fixtures,... 
Hydrogen yo RT 
Long-Haired M 
Float Wheel and Point, 
Seasons Machine, ......++++++ aes 
Ether Spoon, 
Wax Friction Cylinder,.......++- 
Glass Friction Cylinder, ........ 


oa Soom 
VBVSSVSVSSVANSSS SSSSSSSSSsussssssssssssss 8s 


Electro Cylinder Battery, 

U Magnet and Armature, 

Electro Magnet, 

Bar Armature, 

Y Armature, 

Star Armature, 

Magnetic Needle a Stand, .. 

Powder Cup, 

-_ and oF 
agnetizi ix, 

Terrestrial “Helix, 

Revolving Magnet, 

Vibrating Shocker, 

Shocking Handles, 

Set of Connecting Wires, 


_ 


25 
6 
3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
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Pneumatics, 

Electrics, 

Chemicals, 

Magnetics, Re... cocee benekebes 
Mechanics, &C....cce..scccese 
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SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


No. 5, marked ° in Catalogue. 


Collision Balls,.. Straight Jar for do., ......-.---.. 100 
Mechanical Powers,.....- Freezing Apparatus,.....+....- ve 
Centre of Gravity,...-.sssessees Tall Bell Glass and Jar,........ 
Expansion A 

Swelled Hand Glass, 
Hemispherical Cups, 

Upward Pressure Apparatus, .. 
Dozen Bursting Squares,......-. 
Cap Valve for do.,......--+e0+- ee 
Wire Guard for do.,. coon 
Set of Screw Couplers, .. owece eves 
Bell for Vacuo,..... oveces o eseete 
Fn “Swelled ‘Bell Giass,.. —— for O., .cccccccscece 
Brass screw-capped Bell,....... Sheet Rubber Bag, &c.,....-2+000 


s 
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Artificial Fountain, &c., ....+00- 
Mercury Tunnel, ... 
Glass Pan for Mercury, ...... 
Guinea and Feather Tube, .. 
Barometer Apparatus, ......ee+0- 
Weight and Buoyancy of Air,.... 
8 - Vacuum Gauge,....++ee 
oat Wheel, ....s.+seee ecccecee 
Water Hammer, eocccccccccovcce 
Condensing Chamber and Cock,.. 
Condenser,......+ 
Air Gun Barrel, odaedee 
Revolving Jet, ..++.+++0. soedesee 
Plate Paradox and Disks, 
Pipe Paradox and Balls, 
Hose and Water Jet,.......seee8 
Brass Jet, 
Leathers for Stopeocks, 
Exploding Cup, Cap, and Cock,.. 
Jet Paradox and Balls, .......... 
Water Pan and Tube, ......... ° 


Pair of Water Pumps, ......... ° 


Electric Machine, 24 inch Plate,.. 
Battery, 

Double Jar, 

Diamond Jar, ....... 6 tennbeeas ° 
Movable Coatings, .. 
Electrometer Jar,......... dees 
Directing Rod,...... cccsccessce ° 
POORER, ccccccccepesce o usdee% 
Spiral ” 

Pithball Electrometer, ......+e 
Insulating Stool, . 
Set of Bells, 
Dancing Image Plates, .......++. 
Pair of Dancing Images,...2.0+6 
Box of Pithballs, 

Sportsman and Birds, 

Powter Botthiccs cccsade snsicnve 
Abbe Nolet’s Globe,.........00. 
Thunder House and Fixtures,.... 
Hydrogen Generator,..... 
Long-Haired Man, 

Float Wheel and Point,.. 

8. and Point, 

Seasons Machine, .... 

Ether Spoon, 

Miser’s Plate, 

Electric Swing and Image,.. 

Box of Amalgam, 


eee eee er eeeene 


Gasometers and Fixtures, 
Retort for Oxygen,.......sseeees 
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CHAMBERLAIN’S CATALOGUE OF PRICES. 


Conducting Gas Tube,...sessees 
Reflectors on Stands, ..cccccesess 
Spirit Boiler, eecee 
Barometer and Lamps, ......+... 
Lamp Stand,....... 
cateeryg ee 
endent Spoon 
Fire Syringe an 
Set of Wire “> oem d 
Gas Bag and Cock,...... 
Chemical Thermometer, .. 
Spirit Lamp,.. Koecerccscocs 
Graduated Measure, ovede Sesbece 
Test Tubes, six, -ccccccccseces 
Flasks, three, ... 
Funnel, 
Flasks, flat bottom, three,. nieeee 
Tub. Retorts, six,.......cseseee 
Evaporating Dishes, Rane 60 
Two Wedgwood d seeeeeece 
Mortar and oe KeBpeeeese 
Hydrogen Balloon,.......-...+.. 
Stirring Rods, .....+seseeeee 
Matrasses, tw0,...eesseceseee coe 
Candle Bombs, dozen,......... 
Steam Globe, brass, with Jet,.... 
Chemical Substances,........+e0+ 


eee eter eeeee 


eee eee erereees 


Electro Battery, ..cscceseccsees 
Bar Magnet,......ccccocscoccces 
U Magnet and ‘Armature, . ee 
Electro Magnet,..........+ albee 
Bar Armature, 

Y Armature, .......cc0e. owthes 
Star Armature,......++0+. eesccece 
Pair of Needles,...... 
Powder Cup,<cccccccccccccese 
Coil and Hem. Armatures, 
Magnetizing Helix,........- 
Galvanometer, 

Terrestrial Helix, 

Revolving Electro Magnet, 
Analysis of Shocks Apparatus,.. 
Shocking Handles,.....cecsevcses 
Set of Connecting Wires,........ 
Thermo-Electric Arch, .....-+0+. 
Decomposing Cell, .... 


Pneumatics, ... 

Electrics, 

Chemicals, 

Mechanics, &C., «020 -+cccccces 
Electro Magnets,...-+ 


SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
No. 6, marked * in Catalogue. 


Collision Balls, 
Centre of Gravity Apparatus, . 
Mechanical Powers, . 


Orre ery 
Seasons Machine, .. 





GARR, cone ctéscccocasene esinosen 
Magic Lantern, 
Astronomical Slides, ......sesess 


Air Pump,.. coccccvccos 
Open Swelled Bell Glass, 

Brass — Bell Glass, 8 inch,.. 
Straight for .€6., fecdcersscod 
Tall ell Glass Gal JOR iccsctccee 
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CHAMBERLAIN’S 


Freezing Apparatus, -----.---++. 
Expansion d0.,.-+++++eeeeeseeees 
Swelled Hand Glass,......+0-++. 
Hemispherical Cups,.......++- 
Upward Pressure Apparatus,.... 
Dozen Bursting Squares, 
Cap Valve for do.,..++-.+eee+-+% 
Wire Guard for do.,..... paawaial 
Set of Screw Couplers,....++-++- 
Bell for Vacu0,...+-esccesececeee 
Sliding Rod for do., &c.,...e++0+ 
Sheet Rubber Bag, &c.,..... oobi 
Artificial Fountain,......0+.. 
Bacchus Illustration,.......+.+++ 
Mercury Tunnel, ...+---+se0-seeee 
Guinea and Feather Tube,...... 
Water Hammer, Cap, and Cock, . 
Barometer Apparatus, 
Weight and Buoyancy of Air,.... 
Copper Condensing Chamber and 
OCK, ccce cccccccce eeeee 
Condensing Pump,....+.+ 
Air Gun Barrel,..... pedecs 
Jet Paradox and Balis,......... ‘ 
Cock and Int. Ext. Jets for do.,.. 
Revolving Jet,...+seeecseeseces . 
Plate Paradox and Disks, 
Pipe Paradox and Balls,...... 
Water Hose and Jet,... 
Brass Jet, .occce cccccecccccccees 
Water Pan and Tube,..... ipeokes 
Bladder, Cup, Cap, and Cock,.... 
Stopcock Leathers, ....+.+eee+s+s 


CATALOGUE OF PRICES. 


ee ee OO ST CO OD DO 
VSSSKSVSSS SSSSSSSSVRSaUNSsSssss 


75 
2 00 
50 


Pair of Water Pumps,.......---. 12 00 


Hydrostatic Bellows,.......+..-- ° 


8 00 


Electric Machine, 24 inch Plate,.. 50 00 


Battery of four Jars,....++ 
Atmospheric Jar,.....- 

Diamond Jar,...cesesceece 
Movable Coatings,....... 
Electrometer Jar, ««.+++es++ 
Directing Rod, 

Jointed nil 

Universal Discharger, ...... 
Spiral Tube,..ceccceccessceccees 
Pithball Electrometer, 

Insulating Stool, .......- poseeten 
Set of Bellis, ..... wiespee ene err 
Dancing Image Plates,......-.++ 
Pair of Dancing Images, 

Box of Pithballs,..... pvbenaw ones 
Sportsman and Birds,....-.....-- 
Powder Bomb,........+.- 0e8sees 
Wax Friction Cylinder,.......... 
Glass Friction Cylinder,......... 
Quadrant Electrometer, 

Gold Leaf Electrometer,......... 
Thunder House and Fixtures,.... 
Hydrogen Generator, 
Long-Haired Man,........- eeees 
Float Wheel and Point,.....++++. 
5 and Point, 

Abbe Nolet’s Globe,........se0s- 
Seasons Machine, . casees 
Igniting Spoon,......++.- eecscce 
Miser’s Plate,.....-.++. ipnetnidiaed 6 
Bucket and Syphon,.......+-+.+- 
Electric Swing and Image,....... 


ee eee tee 





Box of Amalgam,..... 


Pair of Gasometers and Fixtures,. 
Oxygen Retort,.......0+- 
Lead Conducting Tube,.......... 
Pair of Reflectors,......ssceseess 
Spirit Boiler, 

Radiating Cubes,.... 

PRUGMOUR,,. sccsee ccs nepstabdecec 
Lamp Stand,.... bo vebes Fier 
Conductometer,.... 

Pendent Spoons,........++. 

Fire Syringe and Tinder,........ 
Set of Wire Gauze,.......cccscee 
Large Gas Bag and Cock,........ 
Nas asa cite o bb Kos cebedetic 
Chemical Thermometer,......... 
Spirit Lam 
kt oedbeeedeuee 
Graduated Measure, O7z.,......+- 
Measure, ten cubic inches,...... 
Mex Test. Tubes,.secssecccies 
PNG. MN ewe caeiaes bows 
Tunnel, Glass,..... 
Flat Flasks, three, .....ccsscsees 
Globe Receivers, two, .......+e.+ 
Tubular Retorts, six,..... 0 ceccee 
Glass tt, + Dishes, three,. 
Wedgwood Mortar and Pestle,... 
Hydrogen Balloon,... 
Stirring Rods, three, 
Bologna Vials, six,..... ceesee eee 
Rupert’s Drops, dozen, 
Matrasses, two, ....... peee 
Candle Bombs, dozen, 

Steam Globe and Jet, 
Wollaston’s Steam Apparatus,... 
Marset’s Steam Globe,....... 
Chemical Substances,.......... o% 


sree eeeeree 


Sulphate Copper Battery,........ 
MOE Magnct,«oos ccccceseceese eee 
U Magnet and Wheel,.... 

Bar Armature, 
Y Armature,.... 
Debt AsmMAtans, «0c v0 dice ssvtees ee 
Magnetic Needle and Stand,..... 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Powder Cup,.. 
Voltaic Pistol, ......... TTT T te 
Electro Magnet, 

Coil and Hem. Magnets,....... . 
Magnetizing Helix, Seece 
Galvanometer, ......-seeseees 
Terrestrial Helix,..... ious 
De la Rive’s Ring,.......cseeees 
Bell Engine, bated géeces 
Revolving Electro Magnet,. 
Thermo-Electric Arch, 
Analysis of Shocks Apparatus,... 
Shocking Handles,........ oovcce 
Connecting Wires,......... Seece 
Decomposing Cell,..... 


Pneumatics, &C.,...sseseeeees 
Electrics, ... 

Chemicals, 

Magnetics, &C.,..+ereseeccees 
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CHAMBERLAIN’S CATALOGUE OF PRICES. 


SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
No. 7, marked 7 in Catalogue. 


Set of Collision Balls,..... eeeeee 
Centre of Gravity Apparatus,.... 
Whirling Machine, &¢.,...+.000+ 
Mechanical Powers,......seseess 


Set of Lenses,..+++. eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Prlatmsc< cccces eee eee ee eeer eee eee 
Compound Microscope,......se+« 


+ aang eenencees 
Pair 13 inch high-mounted Globes, 


Magic Lantern, eeee eee eee eee eene 
Astronomical] Illustrations, ...... 
Seasons Machine, ......ssseeeees 


Air Pump, eee eee eee eeea eee eee eeee 
Bell Glass, open, swelled,,....... 
Bell Glass, brass capped,........ 
Tall Bell Glass and Jar, ......... 
Freezing Apparatus, 12 inch, .... 
Expansion Apparatus,....+.+++.- 
Hand Glass, swelled,........+++. 
Bladder Cup, Cap, and Cock, .... 
Hemispherical Cups, «.....+.+0+. 
Upward Pressure Apparatus, 
Dozen Bursting Squares,........ 
Cap Valve for do.,.+eeseeseeeees 
Wire Guard for do.,..... ieeéanes 
Set of Screw Couplers, five,...... 
Bell for Vacwd, occ ccecccccccccece 
Sliding Rod for do.,....-ssssseees 
Vane Mill for Vacwud,<cccccccccee 
Sheet Rubber Bag, Roigsvoncsicce 
Artificial Fountain and Jets, 
Tall Bolthead and Cap, 
Bacchus Illustration,.........++. 
Mercury Tunnel,....-.+++. oveee 
Guinea and Feather Tube,....... 
Water Hammer, Cap, and Cock,.. 
Chamberlain’s Barometer, ....... 
Vacuum Gauge,...+.sssccccesecs 
Weighing Air Apparatus, 
Buoyancy of Air Apparatus,..... 
Double Transferrer, ....0++eseses 
Straight Jar, .coosscccccecccccees 
Pear Gauge, eeccccccvocece 
Syphon in Vacuo, ..... eeeccecece 
Glass Condensing Chamber,...... 
Double Acting Condenser,....... 
Ais Be BGT ces cnn cccceeseses 
Revolving Jet,..cccccsscescceces 
Stopcock, Int. and Ext. Jets,.... 
Jet Paradox Tunnel, &c.,....... 3 
Water Pan and Tube,..........- 
Plate Paradox and Disks,........ 
Pipe Paradox and Balls,......... 
ater Hose and Jet, ptosues 
Straight Brass Jet, 
Condensation Gauge ge ee 
Condensation Gauge Globe,...... 
Condensation Gauge,.graduated,. 
Dozen Crushing Squares,........ 
Dozen Sinking Globes,...+..+++. 
Bell for Condensed Air,........ os 
Thermometer for Condens. Cham., 


Ssss 
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Stopcock Leathers, ...++. eeeeeeee 


Pair of Water Pumps,....+++++0+ 
Hydrostatic Bellows,....+++.+.++ 
Hydrostatic Press, cccccccccscoce 


Thirty inch Plate Machine,...... 
Battery, six Jars, ..sssessseeeees 
Double JOT cccrvdcccdccesccscoces 
Diamond Jar, coccce eeeeeeneeeeeee 
Movable Coatings,........+++++ ° 
Atmospheric Jar,....seeeeescsees 
Electrometer Jar, eoccccece 
Sliding Directing Rod,.......... 
Jointed Discharger, ....++++++00+ 
Universal Discharger,........... 
Spiral Spotted Tube.........+..- 
Spotted Star,....-eccscccccccces 
Revolving Bell Glass,.........+.- 
Pithball Electrometer,........... 
Gundsant do... cecscccocscesecese 
Geld Leal do., ecocccccccccessocs 
Insulating Stool, 

Stand, Bell, and Dancing Balls,.. 
Set of Bells, three, ..... wessscece 
Dancing Image Plates,.......... 
Pair of Dancing Images,......... 
Assortment of Pithballs,......... 
Electric Sportsman and Birds,... 
Wax Friction Cylinder,.......... 
Glass Friction Cylinder,......... 
Powder Bomb, ° 
Thunder House and Fixtures,.... 
Brass Cannon, &C. ......02seeees 
Hydrogen Generator,....+.+++++- 
Long-Haired Man, .....+sseeeee 
Float Wheel and Point, eeereeeee 
Abbe Nolet’s Globe,........se0+: 
Electric S.and Point,...... sees. 
Electric Bucket and Syphon,.... 
Electric Swing and Image,......- 
Electric Seasons Machine,....... 
Electrophorus and Fixtures,..... 
Electric Igniting Spoon,........- 
Miser’s Plate,..... eusede see 

Inclined Plane and Wheel,...... 


Pair of Gasometers, ......esesce 
Iron Retort for Oxygen,...-+.+.- 
Lead Conductin Tu 
Pair of 13 inch ectors, in case, 
Spirit Boiler for do.,...++++sesees 
Pair of Radiating Cubes,........ 
Pyrometer, Rods, and Lamps,.... 
Two Lamp Stands,.....+..-.see 
Conductometer, six Rods, ....... 
Pair of Pendent Spoons,......... 
Fire ry and Tinder,........ 
ot of Wire Gauze, three,......++ 
Owpl Pe tee ee ewes eee eeeeee 
Elevating Fm oe esol’ coee 
tge Gas Bag and Stopcock,.... 
Set of Crucibles,....ccccescccces 
Chemical Thermometer, ........+ 


pteeerereee 
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bs) it Lamp, «-ceseececcecscccecs 
DPlogisti Lamp, ------ eovccces 
Dropping Tube, ........-+ eocvese 
Graduated Oz. Measure, ...... “és 
Measure, ten cubic inches, 
Dozen Test Tubes, assorted,.... 
Graduated Tube, cubic inch,.... 
Condensation Tube, 

Flasks, six, assorted,........+. 
Glass Funnels, Ws 60 cece cesces 
Flasks, flat bottom, six,..... net 
Globe Receivers, two, 

Tubular Retorts, six, assorted,... 
Chemical Furnace, 

Iron Tube for Decomposing,.... 
Evaporating Dishes, three,...... 
Wedgwood do., five, 

Glass ee and Pestle, 


wo ww 


— 
One ee OD 


— 


ee 


Brass Steam Globe and Jet, 

Wollaston’s Steam Apparatus,.. 

Marcet’s Steam Globe and Fix- 

tures, 

Chamberlain’s Steam Flask and 
Eg eas dnc cte coceccccces 


wo R com 


Sul. Copper Battery, 

Bar Magnet and Keeper, 

U Magnet and Wheel Armature,. 
Bar Armature, ..... Seusoeese eee 


corm co 


50 
75 
20 
60 
50 
80 
50 
00 
00 
75 
50 
00 
25 
50 
00 
75 
00 
50 
10 
75 
50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
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Y Armature,..... eccccccceccccece 
Star Armature, cecce 
Magnetic Needle and Stand,.... 
Galvanic Battery, oececccees 
Powder Cup,....+++.+0« eccccccce 
Voltaic Pistol, oe 
Electro Magnet,..... eoccee eecee 
Coil and Hem. Magnets, ...... ee 
Magnetizing Helix,........sesees 
Galvanometer, ........ ontesee 
Orsted’s Galvanometer,........- 
Terrestrial Helix, 

De la Rive’s Ring,....... 

Bell Engine, 

Revolving Electro Magnet, 
Thermo-Electric Arch, ......+0. 
Analysis of Shocks Apparatus,.. 
Shoc ing Handles,...... Sesses 
Connecting Wires, 
Magneto-Electric Machine, 
Decomposing Cell,..... eeecccees 


to coco CO Om Ree 
~ 
o 


| eo m toca 
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Mechanics, Astronomical, Op- 
Bee, Bih..0000ccccne sccgdsoes 
PU ocntkiscndedunnes 
MOONE, 6s 5 cand vecccebbate 
CAGIOEED, ‘bb6050 coostecsee 
Galvanic, &6., occccccscece 


Set of Chemical Substances, 
for use with the above Ap- 


Paratus, ......eeees eeccce ° 20 00 


Note. — See 347, Apparatus, figured 
and described in Pneumatics, but used in 
Chemistry. 





MISCELLANEOUS SUGGESTIONS. 


Hints RESPECTING BLACKBOARDS. 


the upper portion of the standing blackboard should be inclined back a 
little from the perpendicular, and _— the lower edge there shuuld be a pro- 
jection or trough to catch the particles detached from the chalk or crayon 
wheu in use, and a drawer to receive the sponge, cloth, lamb’s-skin, or other 
soft article used in cleaning the surface of the board. 


Blackboards, even when made with great care, and of the best seasoned 
materials, are liable to injury and defacement from warping, opening of seams, 
or splitting when exposed to the overheated atmosphere of school-rooms, 
unless ghey are set in a frame like a slate, or the panel of a door. 


By the following ingenious, and cheap contrivance, a few fect of board can 
be converted into a table, a sloping desk, one or two blackboards, and a form 
or seat, and the whole folded up so as not tu occupy a space more than five 
inches wide, and be easily moved from one room tw another. It is equally 
well adapted to a school-reom, class-room, library or nursery. 

ff Under side of the 7 
swinging board, sus- ey 

nded by  rule-joint : 

inges, when turned up, ff 
painted black or dark 
chocolate. 

a d Folding brackets, 
inclined at an angle of 
75 degrees, and swun 
out tv support the boar 
when a sloping desk is 














required. 

Ve Folding brackets 
to support the swinging 
board when a bench or 
flat table is required. 

inp 








U 

eeee Uprights attached to the wall. 

g g Form to be used when the swinging board is let down, and to be sup- 
— by folding legs. * The under side can be used as a blackboard for small 
children. 

h A wooden button to retain the swinging board when turned up for use as 
a blackboard. 

n Opening to receive a 
inkstands, and deposit 
for slate, pencil, chalk, 
&e. : 

m Surface of swing- 
ing board when let 
down. 

i Surface of form or |S l | 
bench. > 


When not in use, or let down, the desk and form should hang flush with 
each other. 














A cheap movable blackboard can be made after the following cut (Fig. 3. 
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A movable stand to support a blackboard 

may be made like a painter's easel, as repre- 
sented in the accompanying cut. 
_ 4, Pins for board to rest on. c, Hinge or 
joint to the supporting legs, which are braced 
by hook 4, and may be folded up, and the stand 
put away inacloset. A stand of this kind is 
convenient to display outline and other maps, 
reading lessons and other diagrams. 





. 

A large movable blackboard may be made as represented in the 
accompanying cut. An upright frame, 
strongly braced by cross-pieces (a) is in- 
serted into the feet (0,) or horizontal sup- 
ports having castors, on which the whole 
may be rolled on the floor. Within 
grooves on the inside of this upright 
frame is a smaller frame (c) hung by a 
cord which passes over a pulley (¢,) and 
is so balanced by weights, concealed in 
the upright parts, as to admit of being 
raised or lowered conveniently. Within 
this inner frame is hung the blackboard 
on pivots, by which the surface of the 
board can be inclined from a perpendic-* 
ular. 











A cheaper movable frame, with a blackboard suspended on a pivot, 
can be made as represented in the 
lower diagram. The feet, if made 
as represented in this cut, will be 
liable to get broken. 


Composition for Blackboards. 

Lampblack and flour of emery 
mixed with spirit-varnish. 

No more lampblack and flour of 
emery should be used than are suf- 
ficient to give the required black 
and abrading surface ; and the var- 
nish should contain only sufficient 
gum to hold the ingredients togeth- 
er, and confine the composition to 
the board. ‘The thinner the mix- 
ture, the better. 

The lampblack should first be 
ground with a small quantity of al- 
cvhol, or spirit-varnish, to free it 
from lumps. 

The composition should be appli- 
=a == ed to the smvothly-planed surface 
of the board, with a common painter’s brush. Let it become thoroughly 
dry and hard before it is used. Rubit'down with pumice-stone, or a piece 
of smooth wood covered with the composition 
This composition may also be used on the walls. 
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Slate Blackboard. 


Tn the class-rooms of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
all similar institutions, where most of the instruction is given by writing, and 
drawings on the blackboard, large slates from three feet wide, to four feet 
long are substituted for the blackboard. These slates cost from $2 to $3, 
and are superior to any other form of blackboard, and in a series of years 
prove more economical. 


Plaster Blackboard. 


As a substitute for the painted board, it is common to paint black a portion 
of the plastered wall when covered with hard finish, (i. e. plaster of Paris and 
sand ;) or to color it by mixing with the hard finish a sufficient quantity of 
lamp-black, wet with alcohol, at the time of putting iton. The hard finish, 
colored in this way, can be put on to an old, as well as to a new surface. 
Unless the lamp-black is wet with alcohol, or sour beer, it will not mix uni- 
formly with the hard finish, and when dry, the surface, instead of being a 
uniform black, will present a spotted appearance. 


Canvas Blackboard. 


Every teacher can provide himself with a portable blackboard made of 
canvas cloth, 3 feet wide and 6 feet long, covered with three or four coats 
of black paint, like Winchester’s Writing Charts. One side mizht, like 
this chart, present the elements of the written characters classified in the 
order of their simplicity, and guide-marks to enable a child to determine with 
ease the height, width, and inclination of every letter. Below, on the same 
side, might be ruled the musical scale, leaving sufficient space to receive 
such characters as may be required to illustrate Pacman in music. The op 

» site side can be used for the ordinary purposes of a blackboard. When rolled 
up, the canvas would occupy a space three feet long, and not mere than three 
inches in diameter. 


Directions for making Crayons. 

A school, or the schools of a town, may be supplied with crayons very 
cheaply, made after the following directions given by Professor Turner of 
the American Asylum for the Deaf and ek 

Take 5 pounds of Paris White, 1 pound of Wheat Flour, wet with water, 
and knead it well, make it so stiff that it wil] not stick to the table, but not so 
stiff as to crumble and fall to pieces when it is rolled under the hand. 

To roll out the crayons to the proper size, two boards are needed, one, to 
roll them on; the other to rollthem with. The first should be a smooth pine 
board, three feet long, and nine inches wide. The other should also be pine, 
a foot long, and nine inches wide, having nailed on the under side, near each 
edge, a slip of wood one third of an inch thick, in order to raise it so much 
above the under board, as, that the crayon, when brought to its proper size, 
may lie between them without being flattened. 

The mass is rolled into a ball, and slices are cut from one side of it about 
one third of an inch thick; these slices are again cut into strips about four 
inches long and one third of an inch wide, and rolled separately between 
these boards until smooth and round. 

Near at hand, should be another board 3 feet long and 4 inches wide, across 
which each crayon, as it is made, should be laid so that the ends may pro- 
ject on each side—the crayuns should be laid in close contact and straight. 

hen the board is filled. the ends should be trimmed off so as to make the 
crayons as long as the width of the board. It is then laid in the sun, if in 
hot weather, or if in winter, near a stove or fire-place. where the crayons 
may dry gradually, which will require twelve hours. When thoroughly dry, 
they are ft for use. 

‘An experienced hand will make 150 in an hour. 
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Goopyear’s Mertattic GuMm-exastic, or Vuicanizep INDIA RUBBER. 


The fabric known as ‘“‘Goodyear’s Gum-elastic, or Vulcanized India rubber,” 
invented and manufactured by Charles Goodyear, of New Haven, Conn., is 
capable of many highly useful applications in the school-room, and for educa- 
tional purposes generally. By the changes wrought by Mr. Goodyear in the 
construction of his fabrics, all of the remarkable properties of the gum in its 
native State are preserved and improved, while its defects and objectional 
features are obviated. ‘There seems to be no limit to the many useful purposes 
to which it may be applied, in every department of the useful arts, and of prac- 
tical life, and the public is not yet apprised of its manifold adaptations to hu- 
mane purposes, and to the protection of life and property. We shall here notice 
only a few of its many useful applications in the school-room, and tor school 
purposes generally. 


Book-binding or Covers. 


Several styles of Goodyear’s fabrics are admirably adapted to the binding, or 
covers of school-books. A cover of this material does not crack. or warp, is 
not injured by water or oil, is not easily soiled, and if soiled, can be readily 
cleaned. A school-book bound in this way, we have every reason to suppose, 
will outlast, in the ordinary “ wear and tear” of a child’s use. (except that of 
thé knife, which ought never to be allowed in a child’s hand in the school- 
room, ) a dozen bound in the best style with any kind of leather. 


School Books. 


Its uses are not confined to covers, but school books can be printed on this 
fabricy which can be manufactured of suitable thinness for this purpose, and 
at the same time have a strength of texture, which will not tear, but outlast the 
best linen paper, and at the same time be readily cleaned when soiled. 

When school books are printed on this fabric, and bound in covers of the 
same, one of the greatest items of educational expense will be reduced. 


Maps and Charts. 


We have seen beautiful specimens of maps printed on various specimens of 
a new fabric, recently invented, and called vegetable leather, gum-elastic vellum, 
and metallic tissue, which will admit of the roughest use, and are capable of 
being handled for years without any injury, and can be rolled or folded up 
when not in use. We see no difficulty in printing outline maps, charts, and 
diagrams of all kinds on this fabric, which can be rolled up when not needed, 
and which can be washed and wiped clean with sponge, if soiled from use, or 
from the dust and smoke of the school-room. Both sides of the fabric can be 
used for the purposes of printing. The outline maps, if wade of suitable 
fabric, can be filled up by the scholar, and the pencil marks erased by the 
sponge. Maps of this material can be so made as to exhibit the elevations and 
depressions on the earth’s surface. 


Globes. 


We have seen beautiful specimens of globes, celestial and terrestrial, and 
of a great variety of sizes, from three inches to three feet, made of the fabric 
above described, such as vegetable leather, or gum-elastic vellum. When em- 
bossed, they show the elevations and depressions, the mountains and valleys, 
and water-courses of the earth’s surface. When inflated with gas lighter than 
atmospheric air, they float about the room. If soiled, they can be easily cleaned 
with the sponge, and will bear the roughest usage. If the great outlines of the 
globe only are printed, the pupil can be exercised in filling up the blank with a 
lead pencil. When articles made of this fabric come into demand, our schools 

" he furnished with globes almost at the price of children’s toys, and thus 
the great objection of expense will no longer prevent the introduction of this 
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iece of apparatus, and of visible illustration, into every school of every grade. 
hen not inflated, the globe of three feet can be packed away in a space 
of about as many inches. 


Floor Cloth, or Carpet. 


This fabric is admirably adapted for carpeting the aisles of a school-room, 
both to prevent reverberation, and to secure cleanliness. It can be easily 
cleaned, and will wear as long as the floor itself. 


Blackboard and Desk Covering. 


By using different styles of this fabric, a suitable surface of any desirable 
size can be obtained for the lead or slate pencil, which can be attached per- 
manently to a wall, or be made in a portable form. 

It can be attached to the top of the desk, and thereby prevent all reverberation. 
When thus applied, it will not gather dust, or wear out, like cloth, but can be 
kept ciean with a sponge, and will wear as long as the wood itself. The fabric 
used for covering a desk, can be of the same style of fabric as that used fora 
blackboard or slate, and thus answer all the purposes of either of these articles 
of apparatus. 


Sponge. 

An article is made of the gum, leavened and raised like bread, and called a 
sponge, from its close resemblance, in texture and uses, to the natural sponge. 
It is the best article which we have seen for erasing marks made by a lead or 
slate pencil, or chalk, on paper, slate, or blackboard, or prepared surface of 
any kind in the nature of the blackboard or slate. Besides answering all the 
purposes of the sponge in such applications, it will remove the oiliness which 
is frequently communicated to the slate by the hand, &e. It is also inval- 
uable as a mop, or scrub, or shoe mat, at the door of the school-house, as it is 
not injured by exposure, or the roughest and most constant usage. 


Pen and Pencil Wiper. 


The article used for making the sponge can also be made into a pen-wiper, 
and can be attached to the inkstand, (which can also be manufactured of the 
same material.) It can also be attached to the end of the lead pencil, or to the 
port-crayon, or handle for the more convenient use of the crayon, chalk, or slate 
pencil. It will work much closer than the native gum, and is admirably 
adapted to drawing purposes. 


Calisthenic Exercises. 


Every school, and especially every school for girls and young ladies, should 
be supplied with swings, and other apparatus for developing, expanding, and 
strengthening the muscles of the chest arms, d&c., and for these purposes several 
styles of this fabric are admirably adapted. 


Drawing and Writing Tadblets. 


One style of the improved metallic fabric is admirably adapted as a substi- 
tute for paper or slate, for introductory exercises in writing and drawing, as 
each impression of the pencil can be removed by the sponge, and a fresh, clean 
surface as constantly secured. The same material can be used for books for 
memoranda, records of attendance, returns of school committees, &c. 

The excellence of this fabric for all school purposes, as compared with paper, 
and other materials used for similar purposes, consists in its durability and 
economy. 





LIBRARY. 


Every school should be furnished with a Library which should include, 

1. Books on schools and school-systems, for the use of school officers 
and parents; and on the theory and practice of teaching, for the pro- 
fessional instruction of teachers. 

2. Books of reference, for the use principally of teachers. 

3. Books for circulation among the pupils. 

4. Books for circulation among the parents, and inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict, or neighborhood. 

In the arrangement, and furniture of a school-house, provision should 
be made for the Library. 

The following catalogue may assist those who are charged with the 
purchase of books: 


Booxs on Epvucation. 


Tue Scuoot anp Scuoot-master, by Alonzo Potter, (Bishop of 
Pennsylvania,) and George B. Emerson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Boston: Fowle and Capen. Price $1.00. 551 pages. 

This volume was prepared at the request of the late James Wads- 
worth, of Geneseo, New York, with special reference to the condition and 
wants of common schools in that State. Its general principles and most 
of its details are applicable to similar schools in other parts of the country, 


and, indeed, to all seminaries employed in giving elementary instruction. 
Mr. Wadsworth directed a copy of it to be placed in each of the school 
libraries of New York, at his expense, and his noble example was fol- 
lowed in respect to the schools of Massachusetts, by the Hon. Martin 
Brimmer, of Boston. 


OONTENTS, PARTI. Introduction. CHapter I. Epvcation or THE Peopre. Sec. I. 
What is Education. See 1. Prevailing Errors in regard to the Nature and End of Education. 
Sec. lll. The same Subject continued Sec. 1V. Same Subject continued. Sec. V. What is 
the Education most needed by the American People. See. V1. The Importance of Education, 
1. To the Individual. Sec. VII. The Importance of Education, 2. To Society. 

Cuaprer Il. Common Scuoors. See I Relation of Common Schools to other Means of 
Education. Sec. Il. Present State of Commen Schools.—1. School-houses. 2 Manners. 3. 
Morals. Sec. U1. Same Subject coniinued —4. Wntellectual Instruction. 5. Irregular Attend- 
ance. Sec. 1V. How can Common Schools be improred ?—1. Discussion. 2. Female Teachers. 
3. Union or High Schools. 4. Consolidation of Districts. See. V. Zhe Improrement of Com- 
mon Schools continued. Organization in Cities.—1. District System. 2. Monitorial. 3. 
Fiacher System. 4. American system. 5. Diversity of Class-books. Sec. VI. Same Subject, 
continued —Education of Teachers. 

CONTENTS. PART IJ. Introduction. Boox I. Quvatitigs. Chap. IL Mental and 
Moral, important ina Teacher. Chap. 11. Health. Exercise. Diet. Sleep. Recreation. 

Book Il. Stvptes. Chap. 1. Laws of the Creation. Chap.l1. Natural Laws. Chap. TIL 
Independence of the Natural Laws. Chap. 1V. Higher Studies. Chap. V. Advantages ofa 
Teacher’s Life. 

Book Ill. Durres. Chap.1,To Himself. Self-Culture. Chap. Il. To his Pupils, to give 
them means of Knowledge. Chap. Ul. To his Pupils. to form their Moral Character hap. 
IV. To his Pupils, Cultivation of their Powers. Chap. V. Communication *of Knowledge. 
Chap. V1 To his Fellow-Teachers. Chap. VII. To Parents and the Community j 

Book IV. Tyecuoot. Chap. L Organization. Chap. U1. Instruction. General Princi- 
ples. Chap. If. Teaching: 1. Reading. 2. Spelling. 3. Grammar. 4. Writing. 5. Draw- 
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ing. 6. Arithmetic. 7. Accounts. 8. Geography. 9. History. 10. Physiology. 11. Com 
position. Chap. lV. Government. 


Boox V. Tue Scuoot-novse. Chap. 1. Situation. Chap. Il. Size. Chap. Ill. Position 
and Arrangement. Chap. IV. Light. arming. Ventilation. 


Tue Teacner’s Manvat, by Thomas H. Palmer. Boston: Marsh, 
Capen, Lyon & Webb, 1840. pp. 263. Price, 75 cents. 


This work received the prize of five hundred dollars, offered by the 
American Institute of Instruction, in 1838, for “the best Essay on a sys- 
tem of Education best adapted to the Common.Schools of our country.” 


CONTENTS. PARTI. Chapter 1. Introductory. Chapter Il. Who are our Schoolmas- 
ters. er Ill. Physical Education. Chapter iv. Intellectua! Education. Chapter V. In- 
tellectual Education, continued. Chapter V1. Moral Educat.on. Chapter VII. Recapitulation. 
PART Il. Chapter L. Introductory. Chapter Il. Physical Education. Chapter IL Physi 
eal Education, centinued. Chapter IV. Puysical Education, continued. Chapter V. Intellec- 
tual Education. Chapter V1. Intellectual Education, continued. Chapter Vil. Intellectual 
Education, coutinued. Chapter ViLI. luteilectual Education, continued. Chapter IX. Intel- 
lectual Education, continued. Chapter X. Intellectual Education, concluded. Chupter XL 
Mora! Education. Chapter XII. Moral Education, continued. Chapter XIII. Conclusion. 


Tue Teacner Tavucut, by Emerson Davis, late Principal of the 
Westfield Academy. Boston: Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb, 1839. 
pp. 79. Price 37} cents. 


This valuable work was first published in 1833, as “An Abstract of a 
Course of Lectures on School-keeping.” 


Srate ano Bracksoard Exercises, By William A. Alcott. New 
York: Mark H. Newman. Price 37 cents. 


The chapters in this little work were first published in the Connecticut 


Common School Journal, in 1841. The various suggestions and methods 
are highly practical. 


Tueory anD Practice or Teacutne. by David P. Page, Princi 
of the New York State Normal School. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


CONTENTS. Cuaprterl. The Spirit ofthe Teacher. Cuarrer Il. Responsibility ot the 
Teacher. Sec. 1. The Neglected Tree. Sec. Ul. Extent of Responsibility. Sec. Il The Au- 
burn Prison, Cuaprer Ill. Hab.ts of the Teacher. Cuaprer IV. Literary Qualifications of 
the Teacher. Craprer V. Right Views of Education. Caaprer VI. Right Modes of Teach 
ing. Sec. 1. Pouring-in Process. See. Il. Drawing-out Process. Sec. If]. The more Excel- 
lent Way. Sec. 1V. Waking up Mind. Sec. V. Remarks. Cuaprer VII. Conducting Recita 
tions. CHuaprer VIII Exciting an Interest in Study. Sec. 1. Incentives. Emulation. Sec. 
IL. Prizes aud Rewards. Sec. Ill. Proper Incentives. Cuaprer IX. School Government. 
Sec. 1. Requisites in the Teacher for Government. Sec. Il. Means of securing Good Order. 
Sec, Ul. Punishments, Improper. Proper. Sec. 1V. Corporal Punishment. . V. Limita- 
tions and Suggestions. Cuaprer X. School Arrangements. Sec. 1. Plan of Day’s Work. 
Sec. Il. Interruptions. Sec. Ul. Recesses. Sec. 1V. Assignment of Lessons. Sec. V. Re 
views. Sec. VI. Examinations, Exhibitions, Celebrations. “Cuarpter XI. The Teacher’s Re- 
lation to the Parents of hist'upils. Cuaprer XH. The Teacher’s Care of his Health. CHap- 
ter XIII. The Teacher’s Relation to his Profession. Cuapter XIV. Miscellaneous es- 
tions. See. 1. Things to be avoided. Sec. Il. Things to be performed. Cuaprer XV. The 
Rewards of the Teacher. 


Hints anp Metuops For THE Use or Teacuers. Hartford: Price 
25 cents. 


This volume is made up principally of selections from publications on 
methods of teaching, not easily accessible ; and under each subject dis- 
cussed, reference is made to various volumes, where additional sugges- 
tions can be found. 


Tre Disrricr Scwoor as ir was, by one who went to it, (Rev. 
Warren Burton.) New York: J. Orville Taylor, 1838. 


In this amusing picture of “the lights and shadows” of school life as it 
was in New England twenty years ago, the teachers and scholars of 
some of our District Schools as they are, will recognize the school-house, 
books, practices, and methods with which they are too familiar. 
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Conressions or a Scuoot-master, by Dr. William A. Alcott. New 
York: Mark H. Newman. Price 50 cents. 


If our teachers will read these confessions of errors of omission and 
commission, and the record which it gives of real excellencies attained by 
the steps of a slow and laborious progress, they will save themselves 
the mortification of the first, and realize earlier the fruits of the last. 
Few men have the moral courage to look their former bad methods so 
directly in the face. Every young teacher should read this book. 


CONTENTS. Cuaprer |. My Intropuction To ScHoo. KeePinc. Section 1. Prepara 
tion and Engagement. Section Il. The Examination. Section 111. My Cogitations. 

Cuapres Il. My First Year. Section1. First day of School. Section Il. General Course 
of Instruction. Section II] Particular Errors. Section 1V. Religious Exercises. 

Cuapresr lll. My Sseconp Year. Section I. Course of Instruction. Section Il. Serious 
Mistakes. 

Cuaprer IV. My Tutrp Year. Section I. Complaint tothe Grand Jurors. Section Il. 
Introduction of a New School Book. Section Ill. Meeting of the Schools. 

Cuaprer V. Fourtu anv Firta Years. Section 1. Modes of Punishing. Section Il. At- 
tending to other Employments. Section II. Late Evening Visits. Section IV. Studies and 
Methods. 

Cuaprer VI. My Sixtn Year. Section 1. Teaching by the Year. Terms and Object. 
Section ll. Description of the School and School-house. Section Ill. First Efforts at Im- 

rovement. Punctuality. Section 1V. Methods and Discipline. Section V. Schools Neglected 

y Parents. Section V1. School Libraries. Section VII. Improper Company. Example. 

Carrer Vil. My Sevenru Year. Section 1. Divided Attention. Section HM. Teaching 
on the Sabbath. 

Cuaprer VII. My E1icutn Year. Section 1. General Account of my School. Section 11. 
Causes of Failure. 

Cuapres ix. My Nintn Year. Section I. A Novel Enterprise. Section II. Methods of 
Teaching. Discipline. 

Cuapter X. My Expérrence as a Scuoor Visitor. Section 1. Examination of Teachers. 
Section Il. Special Visits to Schools. Section Ill. Meetings for Improvement. Section IV. 
Introduction of a New Reading Book. 

Cuarpter XI. My Tent Year tn Scuoot Section 1. Commencement of School. Sec- 
tion Il. Spelling, Reading, Writing, etc. Section 111. Teaching Geography. Section IV. A 
Practical Exercise. Section V. Experiment in Teaching Etymology. Section V1. Teaching 
ya ay Section Vil. Forcing Knowledge. Section VII. Teaching Pupils to sit still. 
Section 1X. My Moral Influence. Section X. My Ill Health. Section XI. Countenancing the 
Sports of my Pupils. Section XII. Discipline. 


Tue Schoo: Teacner’s Manvat, by Henry Dunn, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign School Society, London. Hartford: Reed & Bar- 
ber, 1839. pp. 223. Price 50 cents. 

The American edition of this work is edited by Rev. Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet, which is the best evidence that could be given of the general 
soundness of the views presented by the English author. 

Teacuers’ Instirute, by W. B. Fowle. Boston. 

Teacuinc a Sctence: Tae Teacner an Artist, by Rev. B. R. 
Hall. New York: Baker & Scribner, 


Corporat Punisument, by Lyman Cobb. New York: Mark H. 
Newman. 

Scnoot Keerine, by an Experienced Teacher. Philadelphia: John 
Grigg, 1831. 

Tae Scuoot-master’s Frienv, with the Committee-man’s Guide, b 
Theodore Dwight, Jr. pp. 360. New York, Roe Lockwood, 415, Broad- 
way, 1835. 

Tue Teacuer, or Moral Influences in the Instruction and Govern- 
ment of the Young, by Jacob Abbott. Boston, Whipple & Damrell, No. 
9 Cornhill, Boston. Price 75 cents. 


Tueory of Teacutne, with a few practical Illustrations, by a Teacher. 
Boston: E. P. Peabody, 1841. pp. 128. 


District Scuoot, by J. Orville Taylor. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1834. 
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Lecrures on Epucarion, by Horace Mann, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. Boston: Fowle & Capen, 1845. Pp. 338. 
Price $1.00. 

This volume embraces seven lectures, most of which were delivered 
before the Annual Common School Conventions, held in the several 
counties of Massachusetts, in 1838, °39, °40, °41, and °42. They are pub- 
lished in this form at the request of the Board of Education. No man, 
teacher, committee, parent, or friend of education gewerally, can read 
these lectures without obtaining much practical knowledge, and without 
being fired with a holy zeal in the cause. 

CONTENTS. Lecture 1. Means and Objects of Common School Education. Lecture Il 
Special Preparation, a prerequisite to Teaching. Lecture U1. The Necessity of Education in 
a Repub ican Government. clure IV. What God does, and what He leaves for Mat: to do, in 


the work of Education. Lecture V. An Histor cal View of Education; showing its Dignity 


and its Degradation. Lecture V1. On District School Libraries. Lecture VIL. On School Pun- 
ishments. 


Locke anp Mitton on Epvcation. Boston: Gray & Brown, 1830, 


Tue Epvucation or Motners, by L. Aimé-Martin. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard, 1843. 


Epccation anp Heatta, by Amariah Brigham. Boston: Marsh, 
Capen & Lyon, 1843. 

Dr. Cuannine on, Setr Cuiture. Boston: Monroe & Co. Price 
33 cents. 


Miss Sevewick on Sevcr Tratnine, on Means anp Enps. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

These two volumes,—the first written with special reference to young 
men, and the last, to young women. should be read by all young teachers, 
who would make their own individual character, attainments, and con- 
duct, the basis of all improvement in their profession. 

The following works have special reference to instruction in Infant and 
Primary Schools : 


EXeRrcIses FoR THE Senses. London: Charles Knight & Co. Pub- 


lished under the superintendence of the Seciety for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge. 


Lessons on Opsecrs: as given to children between the ages of six 
and eight, in a Pestalozzian School at Cheam, Sussex, by C. Mayo. 
London: Seeley, Burnside & Seeley, Fleet street, 1845. 

Lessons on SHELLS, as given to children between the ages of eight 


and ten, and by the author of “Lessons on Objects.” London: Seeley, 
Burnside & Seeley, 1846. 


Patrerson’s Zootocy ror Scnoots. London. 


Mopvet Lessons ror Inrant Scnoot Teacuers, by the author of 


“Lessons on Objects.” Parts I. and Il. London: Seeley, Burnside & 
Seeley, 1846. 


Wivperspin’s Inrant System. London: James S. Hodgson, 112 
Fleet street. 


Wivperspin’s Evementary Epucation. London: James 8. Hodgson. 


Cuampers’ Epucationat Course,—Inrant Epvcarion, from two to 
six years of age. Edinburgh: W. R. Chambers. 


Practica Epucation, by Maria Edgeworth. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1835. 
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The following works will exhibit a pretty full view of the progress and 
condition of education in Europe. 


Smirn’s Hisvory or Epucation. Harper & Brothers. Price 50 
cents. 


This work is substantially an abridgement of the great German work 
of Schwartz, and is worthy of an attentive perusal, not only for its his 
torical view of the subject, but for the discussion of the general principles 
which should be recognized in every system of education. 

Biser’s Memorr oF Pesracozzi, and his plan of Education. London: 
I. Souter, 1831. 

Epvcationat Instirutions oF Dr. FeLvenserc, with an Appendix 
containing Woodbridge’s Sketches of Hofwyl. London: Longman, 
1842. 

Report on Epvcation tn Evrope, by Alexander Dallas Bache. 
Philadelphia: Lydia R. Bailey, 1829. pp. 666. 

Report on Ecementary Instruction tn Evrore, by Calvin E. 
Stowe, D. D. Boston: Thomas H. Webb & Co. Price 31 cents. 


Seventa Annvat Report of the Secretary of the (Massachusetts) 
Board of Education, Hon. Horace Mann, 1843. Boston: Fowle and 
Capen. Price 25 cents. 


These three reports introduce the teacher into the school-rooms of the 
best teachers in Europe, and enable him to profit by the observations and 
experience of men who have been trained by a thorough preparatory 
course of study and practice at home, to the best methods of classification, 
instruction, and government of schools, as pursued abroad. 

Account oF Tae Epincurcu Sesstonat Scnoot, Edinburgh, by 
John Wood. Boston: Monroe & Francis, 1830. 

Cousin’s Report ox Pustic Instruction tn Prussta, translated 
by Sarah Austin. New York: Wiley & Long, 1835. 

WiLum on THe Epvucation or THE Peor.e, translated from the 
French by Prof. Nichol. Glasgow: 1847. 

Manuat or tHe System or Primary Instrvuction pursued in the 
model schools of the British and Foreign School Society. London: 1839, 

Minutes oF THE Procrepincs oF THE ComMMITTEE oF CoUNCIL ON 
Epucation, from 1838 to 1844. London: 8 vols. 

Strow’s Tratninc System, as pursued in the Glasgow Normal Semi- 
nary. Edinburgh: 1840. 

An Ovrcine of THE Metuops or Teacuine, in the Model School of 
the Board of National Education for Ireland. Dublin: L. 8. Folds, 1840, 

Covsin’s Report on Primary Instruction 1n Hottanp. London: 
1835. 

Grrarotn’s Report on Epucationin Austria, Bavaria, &c. Paris: 
1835. 

Hicxson’s Account oF THE DutcH anD German Scuoots. London: 
Taylor and Walton, 1840. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE Science AND Art or EpucatTion anv Instruc- 
TION For Masters or Pximary Scnoots, by B. 8S. Denzel, President of 
Royal Training College for School-masters at Esslingen. 6 vols. Stut- 
gard, 1839. 


This 1s considered the most complete German Treaz:se on the subject 
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Lecrures aND Proceepines or THE American INSTITUTE oF Iy- 
STRUCTION from 1830 to 1847. Eighteen volumes. Boston: Ticknor. 
These volumes embrace more than 150 lectures and essays, on a great 


variety of important topics, by some of the ablest scholars and most suc- 
cessful teachers in the country. 


CONTENTS.—Vot. I, for 1830. Introductory Discourse, by President Wayland. Lecture 
L Physical Education, by John C. Warren.M.D. Lecture Il. The Development of the In- 
tellectual Faculties, and on Teaching Geography, by James G. Carter. Lecture Ul. The In- 
fant Scliool System, oy William Russell. Lecture 1V. The Spelling of Words, and a Rational 
Method of T-aching their Meaning, by Gideon F. Thayer. Lecture V. Lyceums and Socie- 
ties for the D.ffusion of Useful Knowledge, by Nehemiah Cleaveland. Lecture V1. Practical 
Method of Tcaching Rhetoric. by Samuel P. Newman. Lecture Vil. Geometry and Algebra, 
by F. J. Grund. ture VIII. The Monitorial System of Instruction, by Henry K. Oliver. 
Lodure IX. Vocal Music, by William C. Woe bridge. Lecture X. Linear Drawing, by 
Walter R. Johnson. Lecture X1. Arithmetic, by Warren Colburn, Lecture X11. Classical 
Learning, by Cornelius C. Felton. Lecture X11. Tie Construction and Furnishing of School- 
Rooms and School Apparatus, by William J. Adams. 


Vou. Il, for 1831. Introductory Lecture, by James Walker. Lecture 1. Education of Fe. 
males, by George B. Emerson. Lecture Ul. Moral Education, by Jacob Abbott. Lecture 
lll. Usefulness of Lyceums, by S. C. Phillips. Lecture lV. Education of the Five Senses, by 
William H. Brooks. Lecture ¥. The Means which may be employed to stimulate the Student 
without the aid of Emulation, by John L. Parkhurst. Lecture Vi. Grammar, by “Goold 
Brown. Lecture Vil. Intiuence of Academies and High Schools on Common Schvois, by Wil- 
liam C. Fuwler. Lecture Vill. Natural History as a Branch of Common Education, by Cle- 
ment Durgin. Prize Essay on School-Houses, by W. A. Alcott. 


Vou. Il, for 1832.—Introductory Discourse, by Francis C. Gray. Lecture 1. The bes 
Methods of Teaching the Livi nguages, Ly George Ticknor. cture II. Some of the 
Diseases of a Literary Life, by G@. Hayward, M, D. re itl. The Utility of Vis ble Ilus- 
trations, by Walter zB Johnsen. Lecture 1V. The Moral Influences of Physical Science, by 
John Pie t. Lecture V. Prize Essay, on the Teaching of Penmanship, by B. B. Foster. 
Lecture Vi. Nature and Means of Early Education, as deduced from Experience, by A. B. 
Alcott. ecture Vil. On Teaching Grammar and Composition, by Asa Rand. 

Vot. IV, for 1833.—Introductory Lecture, by William Sullivan. Lecture 1. On the Impor- 
tence of a Knowledge of the Principles of Physiology to Parents and Teachers, by Edward 

ids,M. WD. Lecture Ul. The Classification of Schools, Ly Samuel M. Burnside. Lec- 
ture 111. Primary Education, by Gardner B. Perry. Lecture 1V. Emulation in Schools by 
Leonard Withington. Lecture V. The best Method of Teaching the Ancient Languagrs, by 
Alpheus S. Packard. Lecture V1. Jacotot’s Method of Instruction, by George W. Greene. 
Lecture Vil. The best Method of Teaching Geogra pay by W. C Woodbridge. Lecture Vith 
Necessity of Educating Teachers, by Samuel R. ; ture IX. The Adaptation of Intel- 
lectual Philosophy to Instruction, by Abijah R. Baker. Lecture X. The best Mode of Teach- 
ing Natura! Philosophy, by Benjamin Hale. 

Vow. V. 1834.—Introductory Lecture, by Caleb Cushing. Lecture 1. The best Mode oi Fix 
ing the Attention of the Young, rs Warren Burion. ture Il. The Improvement which 
may be made in the Condition of Common Schools, by Stephen Farley. Lecture Ul. Duties 
of Parents in regard to the Schools where their Children are Instructed, by Jacub Abbott. 
Lecture 1V. Maternal. Instruction and Management of Infant Schools, by M. M. Carll. Lecture 
V. Teaching the Elements of Mathematics, by Thomas Sherwin. cture V1 The Dangerous 
Tendency to Innovations and Extremes in Education, by Hubbard Winslow. Lecture Vil. Un 
ion of Manual with Mental Labor, in a System of Education, by Beriah Green. Lecture VIII. 
The History and Uses of Chemstry, by C. 7. Jackson. Lecture 1X. Natural History as a 
Study in Common Schools, by A. A. Gould, M.D. Lecture X. Science of Government as a 
Branch of Popular Education, by Joseph Story. 


Vow. Vi, for 1835.—Introductory Lecture, by W. H. Furness. Lecturel. The Study of the 
Classics, by A. Crosby. Lecture Il. Education for an Agpiesiens! People, by Samuel Nott, Jr. 
Lecture itl Political Influence of Schoolmasters, by E. Washburn. Lecture IV. State and 
Prospects of the German Population of this Country, by H. Bokum. Lecture V. Religious Ed- 
ucation, by R. Park. Lecture V1. Importance of an Acquaintance with the Philosophy of the 
Mind to an Instructor, by J. Gregg. Lecfure Vil. Ends of School Discipline, by Henry L. 

Kean. Lecture Vill. Importance and Means of Cultivating the Social Affections among Pu- 
pils, by J. Blanchard. Lecture 1X. Meaning and Objects of Education, by 7. B. Fox. Lee- 
ture X. Management of a Common School, by 7° Dwight, Jr. Lecture X1. Moral and Spirit- 
ual Culture in Early Education, by R. C. Waterston. Lecture XI. Moral Uses of the Study cf 
Natural History, by W. Channing,M.D. Lecture XII. Schoois of the Arts, by W. Juhnson. 

Vou. VIL, for 1836.—Lecture 1. Education of the Blind, by Samuel G. Howe,M.D. Lee- 
ture I. Thorough Teaching, by William H. Brooks. Lecture IM. Physiology, or “ The House 
llive in,’ by William A. Alcott. Lecture 1V. lucitements to Moral and Intellectual Well-Doing, 
by J. H. Belcher. Lecture V. Duties of Female Teachers of Common Schools, by Daniel 
Kimball. Lecture V1. Methods of Teaching Elocution in Sehools, by 7. D. P. Stone. Lec- 
ture VIL. Influence of Intellectual Action on Civilization, by H. R. Cleaveland. Lecture Vill. 
School Discipline. by S. R. Hall. 

Vo. VIIL., for 1337.—Introductory Discourse, by Rev. Elipha White. Lecture 1. Study of 
the Classics, by Juhn Mulligan. Lecture ll. Moral Education, by Joshua Bates. Lecture I. 
Study of Natura! History, by John Lewis Russell. Lec'ure iV. Comparative Merits of Private 
and Public Schools, by Theodere Edson. Lecture V. Elocution, by David Fosdick,Jr. Lec- 
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ture V3. Relation between the Board of Trustees and the Faculty of a University, &e., by Jas- 

Adams. Lecture Vil. School Reform, or Teachers’ Seminaries, by Charles Brooks. Lee- 

re Vill. Teaching of Composition in Schools, by R. G. Parker. Lecture IX. Evils of the 

Present System of pmeey Segpaetien, by Zhomas H. Palmer. Lecture X. Reading and 
Declamation, by William sell. 

Vou. IX, for 1838.—Lecture 1. Literary Responsibility of Teachers, by Charles White. Lec- 
ture Il. The Head and the Heart; or, The Reiative | eee of Intellectual and Moral Cul- 
ture, by Elisha Bartlett. Lecture Ul. Vocal Music in Common Schools, by Joseph Harring- 
ton, Jr. Lecture 1V. Model Schools, by Thomas D. James. Lecture V. Observations on the 
School System of Connecticut, by Denison Olmsted. Lecture Vi. Teaching of English Gram- 


mar, by R. G Parker. Lecture Vil. Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers, by David P. - 


Page. Lecture Vill. Man, the Subject of Education, by Samuel G. Goodrich. 


Vou. X, for 1835 —Introductory Discourse, The Education of a Free People, by Robert Ran- 
toul, Jr. Lecture 1. Physiology of the Skin, by John G. Metcalf,M.D Lecture Ul. Mind and 
its Developments, by Emerson Davis Lecture ll. A Classic Taste in our Common Schools, 
by Luther B. Lincoln. Lecture 1V. Natural Theol as a Study in Schools, by Henry A. 
Miles. Lecture V. Division of Labor in Instruction, oy hemes Cushing, Jr. Lecture Vi. The 
Claims of our Age and Country upon Teachers, by David Mack. Lecture Vil. Progress of 
Moral Science, and its Application to the Business cf Practical Life, by Alezander H. Everett. 
Lecture Vil. The Comparative Results of Education, by 7. P. Rodman, Lecture 1X. Physi- 
cal Education, by Abel L. Pierson, M. D 


Vou. Il, New Serres, for 1840.—Lecture I. Intellectual Education in Harmony with Moral 
and Physical, by Joshua Bates. Lecture VM. Results to be aimed at in School Instruction and 
Discipline, by 7’. Cushing, Jr. Lecture Ul. Duty of Visiting Schools, by Thomas A. Greene. 
Lecture 1V. Objects and Means of School Instruction, by A. B. Muzzey. Lecture V. Courtesy 
and its Cennection with School Instruction, by G. F* Tea . Lecture Vi. On the Brain an 
the Stomach, by Usher Parsons, M. D. Lecture Vii. Con Complaints made 
Teachers, by Jacob Abbutt. 


Vow. XII, for 1841.—Lecture I. Best Method of Preparing and Using Spelling-Books, by Hor- 
ace Mann. Lecture li. Best Method of Exercising the Different Faculties of the Mind, by Wm. 
B. Fuwle. Lecture ill. Education of the Laboring Classes, by 7°. Parker. Lecture IV, mpor- 
tance of the Natural Sciences in our System of Popular Education, by A. Gray. Lecture V. 
Moral Culture Essential to Intellectual Education, by BE. W. Robinson. Lecture Vi. Simpli- 
city of Character, as Affected by the Common aiee of Education, by J. S. Dwight. - 
ture VII. Use of the Globes in Teaching Geography and Astronomy, by A. Fleming. Lecture 
VIII. Elementary Principles of Constitutional Law, as a Branch of Education in Common 
Schools, by Edward A. ence. 


Vou. XIII, for 1842.—Lecture 1. Moral Education, by George B. Emerson. Lecture 1. Uni- 
versal Language, by Samuel G. Howe. Lecture lil. The Girard College, by E. C. Wines. 
Lecture 1V. School Room, as an aid to Self-Education, by A. B. Muzzey. ture V. Moral 
Responsibility of Teachers, by William H. Wood. Lecture Vi. The Teacher’s Daily Prepara- 
tion. 

Vo. XIV, for 1843.—Lecture 1. The Bible in Common Schools, by Heman Humphrey, D. D. 
Lecture 1. The Classification of Knowledge, by Solomon Adams. Lecture Ill. Moral + oe | 
of the Teacher’s Office, by Prof. I. H. Agnew. Lecture 1V. A few of the ~ Hows’’ of Se 
keeping, by Roger S. Howard. Lecture V. Advancement in the Means and Methods of Public 
Instruction, by David P. Page. Lecture V1. Reading, by C. Pierce. Lecture Vil. Some of 
the Duties of the Faithful Teacher, by Alfred Greenleaf Lecture VII1. Some of the Defects of 
our Systems of Education, by R. B. Hubbard. Lecture 1X. Importance of our Common 
Schools, by S&S. J. May 

Vou. XV, for 1844.—Lecture 1. The Religious Element in Edneation, by Calvin E. Stowe. 
Lecture ll. Female Education, by William Russell. Lecture 11. Some of the Obstacles to the 
Greater Success of Common Schools, by Charles Northend. Lecture 1V. Some of the Dangers 
of Teachers, by Daniel P. Galloup. Lecture V. Natural History as a Regular Classic in our 
Seminaries, by Charles Brooks. Lecture V1. Classical Instruction, by A. H. Weld. Lecture 
VII. School Discipline, by Joseph Hale. Lecture VIII. Methods of Teaching to Read, by Sam- 
uel S. Greene. cture 1X. The Duty of the American Teacher, by John N. Bellows. Lee- 
ture X. The Necessity of Education in a Republican Form of Government, by Horace Mann. 


Vow. XVI, for 1845.—Lecture 1. Dignity of the Teacher's Office. by Joel Hawes, D.D. <Ad- 
dress. The Formation and Excellence of the Female Character, by Joel Hawes, D.D. Lee- 
ture Il. The Duties of Examining Committees, by Prof. E. D. Sanborn. Lecture 111. The Per- 
fect Teacher, by Denison Olmstead,L.1..D. Lecture lV. Physielogy, by Edward Jarvis, M. D. 

re V. Intellectual Arithmetic, by F. A. Adams. Lecture V1. County Teachers’ Institutes, 
by Salem Town. Lecture Vil.-Geography, by William B. Fiuwle. Lecture VIII. Vocal Mu 
sic in Common Schools, by A. N. Johnson. Lecture 1X. History, by George S. Hillard. 


Vou XVII, for 1846.—Journal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Annual Report. Lee- 
ture 1. Home Pre tion for School, by Jason Whteman. Lecture Il. The Influence of Moral 
upon Intellectual Improvement. by H. B. Hooker. Lecture 111. The Essentials of a Common 
School Education. and the conditions most favorable to their Attainment, by Rufus Putnam. 
Lecture 1V. The Education of the Faculties. and the Proper Employment of Young Children, 
by Samuel J. May. Lecture V. The Obiigation of Towns to Elevate the Character of our Com- 
mon Schools, by Luther B. Lincoln. Lecture V1. Importance of Cultivating Taste in Early 
Life, by Ariel Parish. Lecture V1. On Phonotypy and Phonography, or Speech- Writing and 
Speech-Printing, by Stephen P. Andrews. Lecture VIN. On the Study of the English Lan- 
guage, by D. ington. 

Vo. XVIII, for 1847.—Journal of Proceedings. List of Officers. Lecture 1. On the Study 
of Language, by Hubbard Winslow. Lecture 11. Onthe Appropriateness of Studies to the State 
of Mental Development, by 7'"homas P. Rodman. 
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Reports AND DocumMENTS RELATING TO THE Common ScuooL 
System or Connecticut. Hartford: Case, Tiffany & Co. 


This Volume is made up of different numbers of the Connecticut Common School Journal, which 
contuin separate documents of permanent value. It makes a large quarto volume of 400 pages, in 
double columns, and small type. Price $1.00. 


I.—DOCUMENTS CONNECTED WITH THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF CONNECTICUT, 
FROM MAY, 1838, TO MAY, 1842. 
Reports of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, for 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842 
Barnard’ 's Report—Legislative Document, 1838. 
Address of Board of Commissioners of C. 8. to the People, 1838. 
First Annual Report to the Board of C. C. 8., 1839; Second do. for 1840; Third do. for 
1841; Fourth do. for 1842. 
Report : on Education in other States and Countries, 1840. 
¥ Public Schools in Boston, Providence, Lowell, Worcester, &c., 1841. 
Address on Schoo!-houses in 1839. 
Report on Public Schools of Hartford, 1841. 
Remarks on the History and Condition of the School Laws of Connecticut, 1841. 
Report on the Legal Provision respecting the Education and Enployment of Children in 
tories in various States and Countries. 
Letter to a Committee of the Legislature on the Expenses of the Board of Commissigners, 
84 


1841. 
Reports of School Visitors in most of the Towns in Connecticut, for 1840 to 1842. 
Summary of the Legislation of the State respecting Schools from 1647 to 1839. 
Act to provide for the better Supervision of Common Schools, passed 1838. 
Act giving additional powers to School Districts and School Societies, 1839. 
Revised Common School Act, 1841. 
Report and Act for repealing the Board of Commissioners, 1842. 


II.—DOCUMENTS OR ARTICLES RESPECTING THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF OTHER 
STATES AND COUNTRIES. 


Condition of Public Education in Scotland, Ireland, England, and Wales, from various sources. 
Holland, by Prof. Bache, Cousin, and Cuvier. 
Prussia, by Prof. Bache, Cousin, Wyse, and Prof. Stowe. 
Duchy of Baden, and Nassau, by Prof. James. 
nadie, by Prof. Turnbull and Bache. 
Tuscany, from Qu. Review. 
Switzerland, from Journal of Education, and Prof. Bacha 
Bavaria and Hanover, by Hawkins, 
Saxony, by Prof. Buche. 
Russia, by Prof. Stowe. 
France, by Mrs. Austin and Prof. Bache. 
Belgium, from Foreign Qu. Review. 


III.—NORMAL SCHOOLS, OR TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 


History of Teachers’ Seminaries. State Normal School at Lexington, Mass. 
Essays on, by Rev. T. H. Galluudet. Borough Road School, London 
Address respecting, by Prof. Stowe. Primary Normal School, at Haarlem, (Holland. 
Account of in — by Dr. Julius. Seminary for Teachers, at Weissenfels, Prussia 
France, by Guizot. Potsdam, 
Holland, by Cousin. Primary Normal School at Stettin. 
Europe, by Prof. Bache. a Briihl and Neuweid 
Massachusetts, by Mr. Mann. Normal Schoo at Versailles, France. 


New York, by Mr. Dix. Kussnacht, Switzerland 
Normal Seminary, Gla Beuggen, 


sgow 
Teachers’ Departments, New York. Hofwy)l, “ 


IV.—ACCOUNT OF PARTICULAR SCHOOLS. 


Infant Schools. High School, Edinburgh. 
Model Tofant School, Glasgow. School for the Poor, Amsterdam. 
London. Primary School, Berlin. 
peti Sisect Infant, . Dorothean = igh School, “ 
Infant School in Lombardy. Burgher Se 
” Rotterdam. Higher Busgher "School, Potsdam, 

Evening Schools.—Schools of Industry, §c. _Lovell's Lancagerian School, New Haven 
Evening School in London. Schools of Agriculture, §c., &e. 
School of Industry at Norwood. City Trade School, Berlin, 

Ealing. Commercial School, Leghorn. 
Lindfield. Agricultural School at Templemoyle. 
Gowers Walk. Institute of Agriculture, Wu vex all 
Guernsey. School of Arts, Edinburgh. 
Warwick. Polytechnic Institute, Vienna. 
for Juvenile Offenders, Rotterdam. Technical School, Zurich 
Public Schools of Various Grades. Institute of the Arts, Berlin. 
Primary School at the Hague. Mechanic Institutions, London. 
Intermediate School at Leyden. * # Manchester, 
—— Road School, London. Factory Schools, 


Sessional School, Edinburgh. Aduit Schools. Sunday Schools. 
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Report oN THE Pustic ScnHoots or Raope Istanp, for 1845, 
by Henry Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. Providence: 
C. Burnett, Jr. 


Act for ascertaining the condition of the Public Schools, and the better management and improve- 
ment of the sume. 

Circular of Governor Fenner. 

Rerurt or Commissioner oF Pustic ScHoots. 
I. Mode of ascertaining the condition of Public Schools, and other means of popular education. 





1. By personal inspection and inquiry. 2. By circulars add d to teachers and school com- 
mittees. 3. By official returus and reports of school committees. 4. By statements in public 
meeting, 5—7. 


Il. Measures adopted to improve the public schools under their present organization, and prepare 
the way for a more per + and efficient system of public instruction. 1. By public lectures. 
2. By conversation and letters. 3. By circulating tracts, iodicals, and documents relating 
to schools, schoo! systems, &c. 4. By establishing a Li ry of Education in each town. 
5 By associations for school improvement. 6. By assisting in the selection of t 
7. By a more extensive employment of female teachers. 8. By a gradation of schools. 9. By 
teachers’ associations, or institutes. 10. By an itinerating normal school agency. 11. By 
reparing the way for one normal school. 12. By making known plans of school-houses. 
13. By school apparatus and library. 14. By lyceums, lectures, and library associations. 
15. By preparing the draft of school act, 7—16. 
II. Defects in the former organization and administration of the system, with the outline of the 
existing organization. 1. Summary of defects. 2. Outline of the system as reorganized 
IV. Condition of the public schools, with remedies for existing defects, and suggestions fur their 
increasing usefulness. 1. Organization. 2. School-houses. 3. School attendance. 4. Clas- 
sification of schools. 5. Agricultural districts. 6. Manufacturing districts, 7. City districts. 
Aprenpix.—DocuMENTS REFERRED TO IN THE REPORT. 





I. Circular to Teachers, and to School Committees, - - : - . - - @ 
Il. Topics of Lectures on Education, - ae ee &) tat au tet 
IIL. Associations for the Improvement of Public Schools, ee ee ee eT 
Washington County Association, os : 6 ae eo ae) Oa 

do. do. Tenchers’Incttute,- - - -+ © + = © © @& 

Rhode Island Institute of tastewction, - - . - - - - - - - 89 

IV. Educational Tracts, - - - ee ae Be 
V. Books and Pamphiets, relative to education, circulated i in the Btate, - - - « @ 
VI. Catalogue of Books in Library of Education, a ee ae oe ee 
Educational Periodicals, — - - j++ & 

VII. History and condition of the | islntion of Rhode Island respecting public schools, +. 


VIL. Draft of an act respecting public schools, with remarks explanatory of its provisions, - 

IX. Act relating to Public Schools, passed June, 1845, 
X. Statistical Tables, relating to population, valuation, expenditures “of the State and of the 
several towns, - - - 149 


I. Apportionment of the State appropriation for public schools, for 1846, c= 


— 
bs bo 


XL School-house Architecture, - x te 8. ae 
XIIL. Names of different kinds of text- books used i in the State, BP ering. ™ Tat lost ae 
XIV. Public Schools in cities and large villages, - ee eh eae 
XV. Rules and pet “Name of School Committees, - - + + + + = = @i 
do. 0. Providence, - - ue . - ° * . <o 
Index to hie ee a ae ae ee ee ee ee ee 


JouRNAL oF THE Ruope Istanp INnstiruTe or INstTructTion: 
commenced in 1845, and discontinued in 1849. Edited by Henry 
Barnard, Commissioner of Public Schools. The set consists of three 
volumes. Price $3.50 per set. 


CONTENTS.—VOLUME I. 
sy, oa on the Public Schools of Rhode Island for 1845, and the following articles in Extra 
lournal. 
Prospectus of Journal, - = - > Slee ay. ener 8 ae 1 
Circular respecting Teachers’ Institutes, . Oy a he, Ie RET ele 1 
Teachers’ Institutes, origin of, - - - - - - - - - 5 
Teachers’ Institute at Scituate, - - ° : - - - - - = 
Notices of Institutes and Public Meetings, - . - - - - . - 12 
Circular of Commissioner, - : - ° - - - - - - 13 
Lgovnae-—Locteses—Libvasien, - - - . : - - - - - 16 
esterly Lyceum, a obi yee te? te 16 
Progress of | education ,— Vermont, - - - - . - ; - - 17 
a Masachqrstts, - - . - - - - - - - - 39 
Teachers’ Dicahieten - - - - - - - - - - 20 
Scituate and Foster Association, - - - - - - - . - - - 23 
Modes of school improvement, —- - - . - - - - fin 25 
Books on Education, - - - - - - - - - - - 26 
Progress of Education—Virginia, - - - - - - - - - - - 3) 
- Massachusetts, - - . - - - - - - ~ 35 
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Educational Tracts, - - 
Death of Francis Dwight, - . 
Modes of school improvement, = - 
Educated men and the education of the ‘people, 
Normal school at Kruitzlingen, - - 
Rules for the behavior of Pupils, lial - 
Notices of Public Meetings, 
Annual Meeting of the Institute of Setunsticn for 1845, 
Professor Gar-mell’s Report, - - 
Mr. Russell’s Remarks, - - - - - - 
= Ki y's Report, _tytete spelt mi 
school improvement, - - - 

Doties of Parents to their schools, - “ 
Letter from a Teacher to his Pupil, oe ce 
School motives and school vices, - - 
Teachers’ meetings and associations, - ss 
District School Journal of New York, - 
Progress of education in other states, 

in Massachusetts, 

in New York, 

in Pennsylvania, 

in Michigan, 

in Ohio, - - - 
Smithsonian Bequest, - - ~ ge. ° 
Organization of School Districts, aged - 
Progress of education in Connecticut, - - - - 
History of the Lenguegs, by by E. R. Porter, 
Adaptation of the Universe to the cultivation of the mind, by R. G. 
Address on Education, by R.G. Hazard, - 
Individual and Associated effort, - - - - 
A Father's Prayer for his Son, = - re, 
Index to Extra Journal, - - - . - - 


VOLUME IL, FOR 1847. 
Prospectus, - 


Discourse before the Rhode Island Historical Society, by Ses. Job Durfee, 


Causes of the neglect of Public Schools in Rhode Is 
Origin and Repeal of the School Act of 1830, by John Howland, - 
Condition of Education in Rhode island, in in 18, - 
Debate on the School Act of 1828, ° : * ° 
Memorial from East Greenwich, - ° ‘ ° 
Remarks of J. L. Tillinghast, - : : ° . 
? aterman, - 3 
— Dixon, - - 
E.R me hy Fp ache : 
” R. T. Cra 
Condition of Public Schools lof Rhode Island in 1892, 
Report by Oliver Angell, - 
Annual Abstract of School Returns for 1839, - 
“ for 1844, - 
Debate on the Schoo! Act of 1845, - . 
Remarks of Wilkins Updike, - 
Report of School Committee of North Providence, 
Smithfield, - 
“ “ “ Cumberland, 
ow “ . Scituate, oe 
School -houses, : - 
Plan of Grounds for ‘Village School, - 
Plans for Schools of different grades, —- 
Pian of Public School in City of New York, 
- Primary School, 
Report on seats without backs, - - 
Boston Primary School Chair, - 
Plans of Normal Schools in Maseachusetts, 
Brimmer Grammar School, Boston, - - - - - 
Hints respecting Blackboards, - - - - 
Boston Pian of Warming and Ventilation, - - - - 
Condition of Bchool- houses in Massachusetts, - - - 
New York, Vermont, Maive, &e. 
Second pat Meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of iastrastion, 
Mr. Perry's Report, 
Libraries—value of books, - e.* - . - 
Origin of District School Libraries,  - 
Letter of James Wadsworth, of Genesee, New York, - 
Report of D. D. Barnard, = - 
The first Juvenile Library in Amesica, - ° - ° 
Act relating to Libraries in Rhode Island, - - 
Specimen of Constitution for Library Assecietion, - 
Catalogue of Books for Village Libraries, 
Rules and Regulations for the use a books ofa Library, 


“ 





BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 





Normal Schools, - - - 
State Norma! Schools in , Massachusetts, . - 
New York State Normal School, 
Acts relating to Public Schools in Rhode Island, 
Remarks on the several provisions of the same, = - 
Forins for conducting proceedings under the enmne, - 
Form of District Return, - 
Specimen of Rules and Regulations for School Committees, 
Index to School Law, Remarks and Forms, - 
of — in the United States for 1847, - 
Connectic 
Prize Essay by Noah Porter, - . - . 
Maine, - - - 
Massachusetts, Rupee - - - 
New Hampshire, - 
Vermont, - - ° 
New York, - - - 
New Jersey, - 
Report on Normal Schools, 
Pennsylvania, - 
Maryland, - - - - 
Virginia, - - - 
Letter of 8. 8. Randall, 
Ohio, - - - ° 
Indiana, 4 
Teachers’ Institute in Rhode Island for 1847, 
sic Centreville, - 
o Pawtucket, - ° 
Progres of Teachers’ Institutes in Connecticut, 


New Hampshire, 
aine, - 
Michigan, 
Vermont, - 
Rhode Island, 
Teachers’ Meetings and Associations, - - 
Topics for discussion, &c. : - - 
List of Educational Periedicele, - - - 


VOLUME HI. 
Report of Commissioner of Public Schools for 1848, —-- - 
Third Annual Report of Executive Committee of Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, 
Officers for 1847, + - - 
Proceedings of Third Asses “Meeting, - - - - - - 
Remarks of Mr. Barnard, = - - - . 
¢ _ Gammell, - - - - - 
« v. Mr. ood, 
. Mr. Bishop. - - - - - - 
Evening Schools, MS, Pe - er 
Documents relating to the History and Condition of Public Schools in Rhode Island, 
“ o Providence, 
ae of John Howland in 1824, - - - - - - - 
by President Wayland in 1828, - 2-44 
Siieesiel of Mechanics’ Association, 1837, - ° 
a to City Council, - - - - - 
inance of City Council, 1838, - - - 
Organization of Public Schools in 1848, - - 
Report of School Committee for 1838, ; 


SESSESEPRTESSSRLESSESRREES 


BIKLLSSARSESSREKBAS! wr 


848, 
Rules and lations, 1848, - 
Report of School mittee of North Prov idence, 1848, 
- Scituate, 1848, - 
Smithfield, - - 
Glocester, 1847, - 
1848, 


Coventry, 1847, - 
1 


848, 
Warwick, 1847, - 
Cumberland, 1848, 
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Report of School Committee of Burrillville, 1847, 
Newport, = 


“ 


“ 


Bristol, 
“ 


“ 
oe 
Warsen, - 
School Architecture, - 
Ingraham's Primary School-house, ‘Boston, 
Boston and other School Furniture, - 
Quincy Grammar School-house, . 
Putnam Free School-house, Newburyport, 
Public High School-house, Hartford, - : - 
Free Academy in City of New York, - - 
Culver’s Furnace, - ° - ° 
Public School-houses in Providence, - ° : 
Public High School, - 
Plans of Scheol-houses with Apartments for Teacher, 
Teacher's Desk, - 
Remarks on School- houses | in Rhode Island, 
Principles of Sehool Architecture, - 
Principles of Ventilation, —- 
Plans of School-houses with one School- room, 
Pian of Grounds for Infant School, - 
Primary Schovi-house in W: esterly, ° - 
Village School-house at Allendale, North Providence, 
District School-house in Glocester, - 
- Barrington, - - - 
Mott's Ventilating School Stove, = - . 
Boston Ventilating School Stove, - - - - 
District School-house in Cranston, - : 
sin at Clayville, Scituate, 
4 * at Centreville, Warwick, 
Remarks on Gradation of Schools, 
Public School-house in Warren, - : 
Union School- house at Woonsocket, - 
es Chepachet, - - 
Pawtucket, - - 
Village School- house at Centre Mill, - 
Washington nh - 
Female missile of Mr, Kingsbury, Provi ce, 
Chilson’s Furnace, - . ° 
Bushneli’s - - - 
Apparatus for District Schools, - - 
Grammar Schools, - 
- High Schools, &c. - 
Hints respecting biackboards, - - 
Library— List of Books on Education, - 
“of Reference. 
Rules for he Care and Preservation of Sehool- houses, 
Dedicutory Exercises, - 
Address of G. B. Recs, . - - - 
- Gideon F. Thayer, - - 
President Wayland, - - - 
Rev. Mr. Osgood, = - - 
President Everett, - - - - 
Remarks on Libraries in Rhode Island, - 
History and Catal of Pawcatuck Library Association, - 
General Index to Vols ols. L,I. and ill, - - 


2. Books or REFERENCE. 


A list of Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and similar works, for referenee by the teacher, 
and consultation in the school-room or library, is given on page 45. 


“ “ 


3—4. CataLocue or Books ror JuveniLe anp ApuLT Reapine. 

Committees will be aided in selecting books for District, Town, and Circulating 
Libraries, by consulting the Catalogue of the Pawcatuck Library, on page 429—548. 
Although the author of this treatise is responsible generaily for this selection, which 
was made for a village library, and for all classes of readers, yet there are several 
volumes in the catalogue which were the donations of individuals, and others which were 
purchased because bound up with sets, the mass of which were unexceptionable. For a 
School Library, many of these volumes would be deemed unsuitable. 
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Ru.es For THE CARE AND PREsERVATION oF ScHoot-Hovses. 


The following provisions are included among the Regulations for the 
Government of Teachers and Pupils of Public Schools, adopted by School 
Committees in most of the towns of Rhode Island: 


For Teachers: 

There shall be a recess of at least fifteen minutes in the middle of every 
half day ; but the primary schools may have a recess of ten minutes every hour: 
at the discretion of the teacher. ' 

It shall be the duty of teachers to see that fires are made, in cold weather, in 
their respective school-rooms, at a seasonable hour to render them warm and 
comfortable by school time; to take care that their rooms are properly swept 
and dusted; and that a due regard to neatness and order is observed, both in 
and around the school-house. 

As pure air of a proper temperature is indispensable to health and comfort, 
teachers cannot be too careful in giving attention to these things. If the room 
has no ventilator, the doors and windows should be opened before and after 
school, to permit a free and healthful circulation of air; and the temperature 
should be regulated by a thermometer suspended, five or six feet from the floor, 
in such a position as to indicate as near as ae the average temperature, 
and should be kept about 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The teachers shall take care that the school-houses, tables, desks, and appa- 
ratus in the same, and all the publie property entruSted to their charge, be not 
cut, scratched, marked, or injured and defaced in any manner whatever. And 
it shall be the duty of the teachers to oe pene notice to one or more of the 
trustees, of any repairs that may be needed. 

For Pupils: 

Every pupil who shall, accidentally or otherwise, injure any school property, 
whether fences, gates, trees or shrubs, or any building or any part thereof; or 


break oe window glass, or injure or destroy any instrument, apparatus or fur- 
Oo 


niture belonging to the school, shall be liable to pay all damages. @ 

Every pupil who shall any where, on or around the school premises, use or 
write any profane or unchaste language, or shall draw any obscene pictures or 
representations, or cut, mark, or otherwise intentionally deface any school fur- 
niture or buildings, or any property whatsoever belonging to the school estate 
shall be punished in proportion to the nature and extent of the offence, an 
shall be liable to the action of the civil law. 

No scholar of either sex shall be permitted to enter any part of the yard or 
buildings appropriated to the other, without the teacher’s permission. 

Smoking and chewing tobacco in the school-house or upon the school prem- 
ises, are strictly prohibited. 

The scholars shall pass through the streets on their way to and from school 
in an orderly and becoming manner; shali clean the mud and dirt from their 
feet on entering the school-room: and take their seats in a quiet and respectful 
manner, as soon as convenient afier the first bell rings; and shall take proper 
~_ oe their books, desks, and the floor around them, are kept clean and in 

order. 

It is expected that all the scholars who enjoy the advantages of public schools, 
will give proper attention to the cleanliness of their persons, ond the neatness 
and decency of their clothes—not only tor the moral effect of the habit of neat- 
ness and order, but that the pupils may be at all times prepared, both in con- 
duct and external appearance—to receive their friends and visitors in a respect- 
able manner ; and to render the school-room pleasant, comfortable and happy 
for teachers and scholars. . 


In the “ Regulations of the Public Schools in the city of Providence,” 
it is made the duty “ of the principal teacher ineach school-house, for the 
compensation allowed by the Committee, to employ some suitable person 
to make the fires in the same when necessary, and to see that this import- 
ant work is properly and economically done ;” also “ for the compensation 
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allowed, to employ some suitable person to sweep the room and ‘ts entries 
daily, and dust the blinds, seats, desks, and other furniture in the same, 
and to clean the same once a quarter, and to see that this work is neatly 
and properly done.” 

The teachers must also “take care that the school-houses, the appara- 
tus in the same, and all the public property entrusted to their charge, be 
not defaced, or otherwise injured by the scholars, and to give prompt 


notice to the Superintendant of any repairs and supplies that may be 
needed.” 


PraogicaL SuGGESTIONS RESPECTING VENTILATION, Fires, Sweep- 
ING AND DustTIna. 


The following suggestions are taken from the Manual of the System of 
Discipline and Instruction for the Schools of the Publi¢ School Society of 
New York: 

VENTILATION. 


Strict attention should be paid to all the means provided for temperature and 
ventilation. During the season of ‘fires, the thermometer should be watched,— 
and the ventilating fiues, windows, doors, and stoves, should be constantly at- 
tended to,—and every precaution taken, to give as pure an atmosphere to the 
school-room, as circumstances will allow. This is not only necessary, for a 

roper and free exercise of the physical powers,—but it will be found greatly to 
influence every mental exercise; for, both will partake of either languor, or 
vigor, according as ventilation is neglected, or duly attended to. In warm 
weather, the upper sashes should be down during schoo! hours, and allowed to 
remain open about four inches during the night,—except, that on occasion of a 
storm, the windows against which it beats, may be closed. In winter, except- 
ing when te weather is exceedingly cold and piercing, it may be of advantage 
to have two or more of the upper sashes down about an inch during the night; 
but these as well as the doors should be closed before kindling the fires. wo 
or more of the upper sashes should be drawn down at the end of the first half 
hour after opening school,—and again, for a short time at each successive half 
hour,—and whenever the thermometer rises to 70 degrees. At all seasons, the 
windows and doors should be thrown wide open for a few minutes during each 
recess, while the scholars are in the yard. The teacher should be careful to 
require all the scholars to f° out, except such as may reasonably be excused on 
account of infirmity or sickness; and even these should be required to change 
their places, and toexercise themselves by walking to and fro in the school-room. 
At all seasons, at the close of school, all the doors and windows should be 
opened for a few minates, in order that a pure atmosphere may be admitted 
and retained during the noon-time recess, or at night. A thermometrical diary 
must be kept during the winter season, and the temperature of the room noted 
at the opening, middle, and close, of each daily session. Further directions on 
this point are given in the instructions for making fires. The window-blinds 
and curtains are for the pu of guarding against the sunshine, or observa- 
tion from without. They should, therefore, be so managed, as only to exclude 
the direct rays of the sun, and kept open or shut accordingly. When required 
as a screen from observation, they should extend no farther than necessary for 
that purpose. Attention to these rules will give an air of cheerfulness within, 
so congenial to the young. It is important that this fact be impressed on all— 
that air, and light, are grand essentials in a school-room: let the first be freely 
admitted, and the second never causelessly excluded. 


FIRES. 

The ashes should be taken from the stoves in the morning only, leaving a 
layer of one inch in depth: then to proceed to build with the materials after the 
following manner: Place one large stick on each side; in the space between 
them, place the kind'ing wood; and above it, the smal] wood, somewhat cross- 
wise ; then, set fire to the kindling, and close the stove door. See that the 
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draught is cleared of ashes, or other obstructions; and that the dampers are 
properly adjusted; (these are generally so arranged as to open the draught 
when the handle is parallel with the pipe). If the materials have been laid ac- 
cording tc the foregoing directions, the combustion will be free. Should the 
temperature of the room be as low as 40°, fill the stove with wood. Under or- 
dinary circumstances, in thirty-five minutes the temperature will be raised to 
60 degrees,—at which point it should certainly be, at the time of opening school ; 
when the stove may be supplied with one or two large sticks. Atall times, be- 
fore supplying wood, draw forward the brands and coals with the fire-hook. If 
there should be too much fire, open the stove door, and if necessary, turn the 
damper,—or, what may be better for economy, effectually close the draft at the 
stove door with ashes. By attention to all these directions,* the temperature 
may be maintained, the wood entirely consumed, and the shermometer stand at 
60 degrees, at the close of the school; which is desirable in cold weather, so as 
not to subject the pupils to too sudden a change of temperature on going into 
the open air. The evaporating pan should be kept clean, and filled with water 
when inuse. In damp rooms it is not needed,—nor in damp weather :—but it 
should be emptied, and wiped dry, before it is set aside. 
DUSTING AND SWEEPING. 

For a large room, or one department of a Public School building, six brooms 
will be found sufficient to be in use. When half worn, they will serve for 
sweeping the yard; .and when well worn down in that service, will still be use- 
ful for scrubbing, with water or sand; and, if properly used by the sweepers, 
will be evenly worn to the last. Before sweeping, pull down the upper sashes, 
and raise the under ones. Let the sweepers be arranged, one to each passage 
between the desks,—and, beginning at the windward side, sweep the dirt before 
them, till it is carried forward to the opposite side of the room. The broom 
should rest square on the floor, and, with the motion used in raking hay, should 
be drawn towards the sweeper, without flirting it outwards, or upwards, which 
raises unnecessary dust, and wears the broom irregularly. The dirt, when 
taken up, should be carried into the middle of the street. The dusting is to be 
done in the same regular manner, allowing a suitable interval after sweeping. 
If at noon, dusting should be done shortly before school time; if at night, dust 
the next morning. In out-door sweeping, the same rule is to be followed—the 
sweepers going in ranks, and sweeping from the windward. Let the scrubbing 
be done by a similar method. When once acquainted with these methodical 
plans, the cleaners will do the work, not only more effectually, but with more 
satisfaction and ease to themselves—and being a part of domestic economy, it 
will be, so far, an advantage to understand how to do it well. 


Although not strictly within the design of this work, but as closely con- 
nected with habits of neatness and order, we insert from the Manual quo- 


ted above, the following directions for delivering, holding, and returning 
a book. 

The Manual is soon to be enlarged, and well deserves a place in every 
teacher’s library, although it has special reference to the organization and 
system of instruction adopted in the schools of the Public School Society. 


* From a return recently made out respecting the quantity and cost of fuel used in the dif- 
ferent schools of the Public School Society, it appears that the average cost of wood for a house 
like No. 17, (plans and description of which may be seen on p. 100,) having 13 stoves, including 
cartage, sawing, carrying in and piling, is $160. The lowest cost is $141, and the highest, $200. 
Ina Primary house, (like that described on page 103,) having four stoves, the average cost is $33 ; 
the highest being $40, and the lowest $25. The difference in the cost is mainly to be attributed 
to the difference in the care and oversight of the fire by the teacher. 

With a view of correcting the evil, the committee having charge of this business have pre- 
pared a table which exhibits at one view the quantity of wood furnished to each school, so as 
to enable every teacher to compare himself with every other in this particular. 

The cost of heating a Primary building of the same size, by wood in a furnace, is $75, and of 
Ward school building, of the same size as No. 17, by coal in a furnace, is $260. 
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Book Manvat. 














The pupil should stand erect,—his heels near together,—toes turn- 
ed cut,—and his eyes directed to the face of the person speaking to 
him. 

Figure ONE represents the Book Monitor with a pile of books 
across his left arm, with the backs from him, and with the top of the 
page to the right hand. 

Figure Two represents the Book Monitor, with the right hand 
hands the book to the Pupil, who receives it in his right hand, with 
the back of the book to the left; and then passes it into the left hand, 
where it is held with the back upwards, and with the thumb ex- 
tended at an angle of forty-five degrees with the edge of the book. 
(as in figure 2,) until a further order is given. 
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FicurE THREE—When the page is given out, the book is turned 
by the thumb on the side ; and, while held with both hands, is turned 
with the back downwards, with the thumbs meeting across the leaves, 
at a point judged to be nearest the place to be found. On opening 
the book, the left hand slides down to the bottom, and thence to the 
middle, where the thumb and little finger are made to press on the 
two opposite pages. Ifthe Pupil should have thus lit upon the page 
sought for, he lets fall the right hand by the side, and his position is 
that of Fig. 3. 

Figure rour—But, if he has opened short of the page required, 
the thumb of the right hand is to be placed near the upper corner of 
the page, as seen in Fig. 4; while the forefinger lifts the leaves to 
bring into view the number of the page. If he finds that he has not 
raised enough, the forefinger and thumb hold those already raised, 
while the second finger lifts the leaves, and brings them within the 
grasp of the thumb and finger. When the page required is found, all 
the fingers are to be passed under the leaves, and the whole turned at 
once. Should the Pupil, on the contrary, have opened too far, and 
be obliged to turn back, he places the right thumb, in like manner, 
on the left-hand page, and the leaves are lifted as before described. 

Figure rive—Should the book be old, or so large as to be weari- 
some to hold, the right hand may sustain the left, as seen in Fig. 5. 

Ficure six and seven—While reading, as tle eye rises to the top 
of the right-hand page, the right hand is brought to the position seen 
in Fig. 4; and, with the forefinger under the leaf, the hand is slid 
down to the lower corner, and retained there during the reading of 
this page, as seen in Fig. 6. ‘This also is the position in which the 
book is to be held when about to be closed ; in doing which, the left 
hand, being carried up to the side, supports the book firmly and un- 
moved, while the right hand turns the part it supports over on the left 
thumb, as seen in Fig.7. ‘The thumb will then be drawn out from 
between the leaves, and placed on the cover; when the right hand 
will fall by the side, as seen in Fig. 2. 

Ficure E1cGHtT—But, if the reading has ended, the right hand re- 
tains the book, and the left hand falls by the side, as seen in Fig. 8. 
The book will now be in a position to be handed to the Book Monitor ; 
who receives it in his right hand, and places it on his left arm, with 
the back towards his body. ‘The books are now in the most suitable 
situation for being passed to the shelves or drawers, where, without 
being crowded, they should be placed with uniformity and care. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to remark, that however trivial 
these minute directions may appear to some minds, it will be found 
on experience, that books thus treated, may be made to last double 
the time that they will do, under the usual management in schools. 
Nor is the attainment of a correct and graceful mode of handling a 
book, the only benefit received by the pupil. ‘The use of this man- 
ual is calculated to beget a love of order and propriety, and disposes 
him more readily to adopt the habit generally, of doing things in a 
methodical and systematic manner. 
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Reeuiations or Cuauncy-Hatt Scuoot, Boston. 


The following Regulations of one of the best conducted Private Schools 
for Boys in New England, will furnish useful hints to teachers in framing 
regulations for their own schools, especially in reference to the good be- 
havior of the pupils, and to the care of the school-room, furniture, &c. 

REQUISITION. 

Boys are required to be punctual at school. 

To scrape their feet on the scraper, and to wipe them on every mat they pass 
over on their way to the hall. 

To hang their hats, caps, coats, &c., on the hooks appropriated to them re- 
spectively, by loops prepared for the purpose. 

To bow gracefully and respectfully on entering and leaving the hall, and any 
recitation room when a teacher is present. 

To take their places on entering the hall. 

To make no unnecessary noise within the walls of the building, at any time 
of night or day. 

To keep their persons, clothes, and shoes clean. 

To carry and bring their books for study, in a satchel. 

To quit the neighborhood of the school in a quiet and orderly manner, im- 
mediately after dismissal. 

To bring notes for absence, dated, and signed by persons authorized to do so, 
and stating the duration of the absence; also, notes for tardiness, and for occa- 
sidns when pupils are wanted at home before the regular hour of dismissal. 

To study lessons at home, except when inconvenient to the family—in such 
cases to bring a certificate of the fact in writing. 

To present a pen by the featherend; a knife, by its handle; a book, the right 
side upward to be read by the person receiving it. 

To bow on presenting or receiving any thing. 

To stand while speaking to a teacher. 

To keep all books clean, and the contents of desks neatly arranged. 

To deposite in desks all books (except writing books,) slates, pencils, rulers, 
é&c., before dismissal. 

To give notice through the school Post Office, of all books, slates, &c., 
missing. 

To pick up hats, caps, coats, pens, slips, books, d&cc., found on the floor, and 
put them in their appropriate places. 

To replace lost keys, books, &c., belonging to the school, and make good all 
damage done by them. 

To write all requests on their slates, and wait until called. 

To close desks and fasten them before quitting schooi for the session. 

To raise the hand as a request to speak across the hall or any recitation 
room 

To show two fingers when a pen is wanted. 

To os all refuse paper, stumps of pens, d&cc., in the dust box. 

To be accountable for the condition of the floor nearest their own seats. 

To fill all vacant time with ciphering, as a general occupation; and to give 
notice to the teacher, before dismissal,in case of omitting the exercise wholly 
on any day. 

To be particularly vigilant, when no teacher is in the hall. 

P promote as far as possible, the happiness, comfort, and improvement o! 
others. 

To follow every class-mate while reading, and correct all errors discovered 
in pronunciation, emphasis, or inflection. 

© point the fore finger of the left hand, at each letter or figure of the slip 01 
copy while writing, and the feather of the pen towards the right shoulder. 
o keep the writing book square in front. 


To rest the body on the left arm, while spelling, and keep the eye directea 
towards their own slates. 

To sit erectly against the back of the chairs, during the singing lessons, and 
to direct their attention to the instructor. 
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Transferrers to show reports finished as early in the week as 3 o’clock on 
Tuesday, P. M. 
PROHIBITIONS. 


Boys are forbidden to buy or sell, borrow or lend, give, take, or exchange, 
any thing, except fruit or other eatables, without the teacher's permission. 
'o read any book in school except such as contain the reading lesson of his 


ass. 

To have in his possession at school any book without the teacher’s knowledge. 

To throw pens, paper, or any thing whatever on the floor, or out at a window 
or door. 

To go out to play with his class when he has had a deviation. 

To spit on the floor. 

To climb on any fence, railing, ladder, &c., about the school-house. 

To scrawl on, blot, or mark slips. 

To mark, cut, scratch, chalk, or otherwise disfigure, injure, or defile, any por- 
tion of the building or any thing connected with it. 

To take out an inkstand, meddle with the contents of another's desk, or un- 
necessarily open or shut his own. 

To write without using a card and wiper. 

To quit school without having finished his copy. 

To use a knife, except on the conditions prescribed. 

To remove class lists from their depositories. 

To meddle with ink unnecessarily. 

To study home lessons in school hours. 

To leave the hall at any time without leave. 

To pass noisily, or upon the run, from one room to another, or through the 
entries. 

To visit the office, furnace room, or any closet or teacher’s room, except in 
class, without a written permit. 

To play at paw paw any where, or any game within the building. 

To play in the play-ground before school. 

To leave whittlings or other rubbish in the play-ground, on the side-walk, or 
around the building. 

To go out of the play-ground in school hours. 

To carry out his pen on his ear. 

To use any profane or indelicate language. 

To nick-name any person. 

To press his knees, in sitting, against a form. 

To leave his seat for any purpose, but to receive class instruction. 

To go home, when deficient, without having answered to his name. 

To indulge in eating or drinking in school. 

To go out in class, after having been out singly; or going out singly, to linger 
below to play. 

To waste school hours by unnecessary talking, laughing, playing, idling, 
standing up, turning round, teazing, or otherwise calling off the attention of 
another boy. 

— ‘ued stones, snow-balls, or other missiles about the neighborhood of the 
school. 

To bring bats, hockey sticks, bows and arrows, or other dangerous play-things 
to school. 

To visit a privy in company with any one. 

To strike, kick, push, or otherwise annoy his associates or others. 

In fine, to do any thing that the law of love forbids—that law which requires 
us To do to others as we would think it right that they should do to us. 


These regulations are not stated according to their relative importance, but 
as they have been adopted or called to mind. They are intended to meet gen- 
eral circumstances, but may be waived in cases of necessity, by special permis- 
sion, obtained in the prescribed mode. 


In a Lecture on Courtesy, delivered before the American Institute of 
Instruction at Boston, in August, 1840, Mr. Thayer, the Principal of the 
Chauncy Hall School, introduced the above regulat‘ons as the topics of 
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his discourse. We extract portions of this admirable lecture, which may 
be found entire in the annual volume of the American Institute, published 
in 1842, and in the Massachusetts Common School Journal, Vol. II, for 
1840. 


Scraping the feet at the door, and wiping them on the mats. This should be insisted 
on as one of the most obvious items in the code of cleanliness. It is not only 
indispensable to the decent appearance of a school room, but, if neglected, a 
large quantity of soil is carried in on the feet, which, in the course of the day, 
is ground to powder, and a liberal portion inhaled at the nostrils, and otherwise 
deposited in the system, to its serious detriment. Besides, if the habit of neg- 
lecting this at school is indulged, it is practiced elsewhere; and the child, en- 
tering whatever place he may, shop, store, kitchen, or drawing room, carries 
along with him his usual complement of mud and dirt; and the unscraped and 
unwiped feet are welcome nowheue, among persons a single grade above the 
quadruped race. 

I may be told, it is a matter little attended to by aay adult persons of both 
sexes. To which I would reply, in the language of Polonius, 

“Tis true—’t is pity H 
And pity ’tis—’t is true.” 
But this, instead of being an argument in favor of the non-observance of the 
wholesome rule in our schools,-only points more emphatically to the duty of 
teachers in relation to it; for when, unless during the school-days, are such 
habits to be corrected, and better ones established ? 

I am fully aware of the difficulty of carrying rules like this into execution, 
even among children of double the age of those that form the schools of some 
who hear me; and do not forget how much this difficulty is increased by the 
tender age, and consequently greater thoughtlessness, of most of the pupils of the 
schools usually taught by females; but still, much may be done by proclaimin 
the rule, and placing at the school entrance one of the elder scholars, to sonsiad 
the others of it, and see that it is observed, until the cleanly habit be established. 

In the school above alluded to, the rule has grown into so general observance, 
that the discovery of mud on the stairs or entry leads immediately to the inquiry, 
whether any stranger has been in. For, though few carry the habit with them, 
all are so trained by daily drili.ng, that it soon becomes as difficult to neglect it, 
as it was at first to regard it. 

Hanging up on the hooks, caps, outer garments, &-c., by loops. It is not every 
school that is provided with hooks or pegs for children’s caps, garments, &c. 
All, however, should be so provided with as much certainty as seats are fur- 
nished to sit upon. It not only encourages the parents to send the children in 
comfortable trim, but induces the children to take better care of their things, 
especially if a particular hook or peg be assigned to each individual pupil. It 
is one step in the system of order, so essential to the well-being of those des- 
tined to live among fellow-men. If dependent on the attention of mothers at 
home, I am aware that many children would often be destitute of the loops 
spoken of; but the children themselves could supply these, under the teacher’s 
supervision; for I understand the use of the needle is taught, in many schools, 
to the younger pupils of both sexes, and has been found a very satisfactory 
mode of filling up time, which, among the junior classes, would otherwise be 
devoted to idleness. 

The next in order is, on keeping clean the person, clothes, and shoes. This, 
I am aware, must cost the teacher a great deal of labor to enforce; for if sent 
from home ip a clean condition, the chances are more than two to one, that, on 
reaching school, a new ablution will be necessary. And in how many families 
this business of ablution is rarely attended to at all, with any fidelity; and as 
to clean clothes and shoes, if insisted on, the answer might be in some such 
pleasant and laconic language as this: ‘‘ He ought to be thankful that he can 
get any clothes, without all this fuss, as if he were dressing for a wedding or a 
coronation!” Still, the rule is a good one, and should be enforced, as far as prac- 
ticable. Water can at least be had; and if a child seems a stranger to its ap- 

lication, one or two of the elder scholars should be sent out, as is the practice 
tn some European schools, to introduce it to him, and aid him in using it. And 
if you can arouse him to feel some pride in keeping his dress and person clean, 
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and his shoes well acy or at least, in keeping them free of mud, you teach 
him a lesson of self-respect, that may prove his temporal salvation, and bring 
him to be, when out of schocl, instead of the squalid vagrant, a companion of 
pilferers and refugees from justice, the incipient worthy member of society, and 
perhaps a benefactor of his race. It is amazing to reflect how very slight a 
circumstance in the life of a human being, in the early stages, sometimes casts 
him on that tide, which leads to glory or to infamy ! 

Some one of note has said, that “he considers cleanliness as next to godli- 
ness ;” and I have beex accustomed to look upon one, thoroughly clean in the 
outward man, as necessarily possessing a clean heart, a pure spirit. Whether 
it may be adopted as a rule of judgment or not, need not now be decided. The 
claims of cleanliness are, without considering the deduction as infallible, too 
commanding to be resisted, and should ever be maintained. 

The fourth relates to quitting the neighborhood of the school, on being dis- 
missed. ‘This is desirable for the safety of the children; it removes them to 
some extent, from temptation, and aids in the fulfillment of the reasonable ex- 
yy geese of parents, that their children will be at home at the appointed hour. 

t is a practical lesson in punctuality, which, as the young come into life, will 
be found of great service to them. {t may be ranked with behavior, and con- 
sidered as among those things which constitute the character of a good child. 
It is especially due to the families residing in the vicinity of the school. Do 
what you may to prevent annoyance, it is scarcely possible for a large school 
to be an agreeable neighbor to families within its hearing. They are subject 
to its petty disturbances, in all states of health and sickness, in trouble and in 
joy; and are surely entitled to the relief afforded by dismissal and sending the 
children totheir homes. Shouting, screaming, and yelling, should be prohibited, 
and the children directed to go away in a quiet and orderly manner. Surely, 
every principle of courtesy, of kindness, and good neighborhood, demands it, 
and should not demand in vain. Who has not waited with the operations of 
some of the senses suspended, for the periodical abatement of an intolerable 
nuisance, and fclt, in due time, all the joy of the anticipated relief? 

“Every boy to be accountable for the condition of the floor nearest his seat ;” 
that is. he is not to allow any thing, whether valuable or not, to lie on the floor, 
and, consequently, every thing contemplated in the preceding rule, as far as any 
individual’s vicinity is concerned, is taken care of, and all worthless articles 
likewise removed. This making committee-men of all the pupils must have a 
very good effect on the condition of the school room, and promote that neatness 
and order, which are above recommended. 

The next rule requires the pupils to be particularly quiet and diligent, when 
the teacher is called out of the room. ‘This I regard as of very great conse- 
quence; for it involves a sentiment of magnanimity, which it should be the aim 
of all guardians of the young to implant, to develop, and to cherish. Children 
often infringe school regulations, and much is to be overlooked in them, espe- 
cially when at a very tender age. Their little minds are scarcely able to en- 
tertain, for a long time together, the influence of many rules, except under the 
excitement of great hope or fear; and when the teacher is present, they often 
unconsciously offend, and should be judged with clemency; but when left as 
their own keepers, they should be early made to understand how discourteous, 
how dishonorable, how base, it is to transgress the laws of the school. Each 
should vie with each in good example, and thus convince the instructor, that 
confidence reposed in them can never be abused. 

The last item, under the head of Requisitions, is this: “To promote, as faras 
possible, the happiness, comfort, and improvement, of others.” If to the few 
exclusively moral and religious obligations, those of courtesy be added, this re- 
quisition cannot fail of being observed. I say, exclusively or stricily moral, be- 
cause the notion of courtesy hardly enters the mind, when we speak of moral 
conduct; and yet, in nearly all the minor points, and in most which affect the 
happiness of others, in our ordinary intercourse with them, apart from the trans- 
actions of business, it is courtesy that influences us most. It mav be denomina- 
ted the benevolence of behavior. Aware | am that a hypocrite may be courteous : 
and hypocrisy in a child is inexpressibly loathsome. But hypocrisy is not a 
necessary attendant on courtesy. One may be as courteous as Lafayette, and 
yet as pure and upright as Washington. If, then, school-boys are kind-hearted 
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and friendly to their mates, and evince it towards them in theii manners, they 
will, by their example as well as by their words, fulfill the injunction of the rule. 

The “ Prohibitions” are in the same spirit as the requisitions, and seem to be 
much the same in substance, although thrown into a negative form of speech. 
The first is in these words: “ No boy to throw pens, paper, or any thing what- 
ever, on the floor, or out at a window or door.” This refers to a voluntary act 
of the pupil,—the rule requiring boys to pick up whatever is found on the floor 
to those accidental scatterings, for which one would not be culpable. The pro- 
hibition is founded on that necessity for order and neatness, which must ever be 
maintained in a well-conducted institution, to whatever objeet, worthy of atten- 
tion, it may be devoted. And this is urged thus repeatedly, because of the in- 
effable importance of first s‘eps. Becin ricut, should be the motto and rallying 
word of every nursery and every school. 

Spilting on the floor. This topic | would willingly avoid, but fidelity to my 
charge forbids it. The practice, disgusting as it is, is too prevalent in many ot 
the families that furnish a for your schools, to be overlooked, or winked 
out of sight; and if the children could carry home new notions in regard to it, 
I am sure you would have furnished a good lesson to their parents. 

The habits of large portions of society demand a reform. It is futile to ex- 

ct any general amendment in those who have grown old in given practices; 

ut with the children, those whose habits are, to a great extent, yet unformed, 
much may be done. And although the counteracting influences of home mili- 
tate against your wholesome requisitions, happy is it for us, that a goodly por- 
tion of New England respect for teachers still remains, to give authority and 
weight to your well-founded and reasonable rules. In many, if not in most, 
families, of our own countrymen, the fact that the ‘school-ma’am’ said so, is 
sufficient to make the rule nee ee binding on the parents; the mother, es- 
pecially, will exert her authority and influence on the teacher’s side ; and if the 


teacher possesses the qualities of judgment, discretion, a proper consideration 
for the circumstances of the families to which her children belong, to guide her 
in the aduption of her regulations, she will be able to exert a power for good, 


within the sphere of her daily duties, which will continue to be felt and acknow- 
ledged, long afier she shall have rendered her final account. 

Marking, cutting, s-ratching, chalking, on the school-house, fence, walls, ¢c., are 
forbidden, as connected with much that is low, corrupting, and injurious to the 
property and rights of others. They are the beginnings in that course of de- 

asing follies and vices, for which the idle, the ignorant, and profane, are most 
remarkable ; the first steps in that course of degradation and impurity, by which 
the community is disgraced, and the streams of social intercourse polluted. 
You mark the track of its subjects as you would the trail of a savage maraud- 
ing party, by its foul deeds and revolting exploits; as you would the path of the 
boa constrictor, in its fil/hy slime, which tells that man’s deadly enemy is abroad. 
And we are called on, by every consideration of duty, to ourselves, to our off- 
spring, and to our race, to arm against this tremendous evil, this spiritual bohon 
upas, which threatens so wide-spread a moral death. 

We cannot escape the evidences of this, which assail us on every hand, some. 
times on the very walls of our school-houses and churches ; but especially in 
places removed from public view, where the most schocking obscenity of lan- 
guage is displayed, to poison the youthful mind, illustrated by emblems, which, 
in the words of one who deeply mourns with us over the existence of this mon- 
strous evil, this desolating curse, “would make a heathen blush!” These fright- 
fal assaults on decency demand reform. ‘The deep, low murmur of insulted 
huinanity will, i doubt not, unless this evil be checked, ascend to the tribunal 
of Eternal Purity, and invoke the malediction of our Judge, which may yet be 
displayed in the blasting of our fair land, like another Sodom! ‘To avert so 
deplorable a catastrophe, let the thousands of the good and virtuous in your 
midst, formed into one indomitable phalanx, take the noble stand which belongs 
to them, and never abandon it; till the enemy be forever vanquished ; foreve: 
banished from the now polluted, but ever to be cherished, land of the Pilgrims! 

By these practices, the mind acquires such a hankering after, and morbid 
relish for mischief, that no tree, or shrabbery, or flowers, or public embellish- 
ments, or exhibitions of art or taste, however beautiful or expensive, are sacred 
from the marring or destructive touch. A sensibility to the beautiful needs to 
pe cultivated among us; and may easily Le done wiih the young, if a prope: 
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and sincere value be placed upon it by ourselves, and the children see that our 
admiration is a reality. It exists much more generally in continental Europe, 
than in our own country. There, the decorations of public walks, parks, and 
owl apart the galleries of the arts, and the magnificent structures which adorn 
eir cities, are looked at, enjoyed, admired, by all classes; and rarely, indeed, 
is the Vandal nand of mischief or destruction found to desecrate these monu- 
ments of a nation’s refinement. But how is it with us? No sooner has the 
artist given the last touch to the fluted column, than some barbarian urchin 
chips off a wedge of it, in wanton sport. How often is our indignation excited 
by the painter’s boy, who, as he a the newly-erected dwelling or recently- 
inted wall, daubs it with his black paint-brush, for yards in length, as he 
saunters nr along. And what more common, in almost all public build- 
ings, in cupolas, observatories, &c., especially, for persons, apprehensive of be- 
ing forgotten by posterity, than to cut out their names or their initials, as if this 
were their only road to immortality ! 
The use of knives is the thing next prohibited. In mere primary schools, this 
rule, and the one last mentioned, would find, perhaps, little todo. Some, how- 
ever, there are, I doubt not, even in such schools, who suffer from the too free 
use of knives, as their forms, desks, or benches, could testify. Nothing is more 
fascinating to a boy than a knife. And what pleasure can there be in possess- 
ing a knife, i one may not use it? Hence the trouble occasioned by the instru- 
ment. He early learns in imitation of his elders if not his betters, that wood was 
made to be cut, and that the mission of a knife is, to do the work. 
, . This topic can hardly be thought out of place, by those who will look into 

the recitation-rooms of almost any of our colleges, where many a dunce, un- 
worthy of any degree, soon, by his dexterity in this department, lays claim to 
that of master of the art,—of hacking ; “and has his claim allowed.” 

I have already adverted to the whittling propensities of our people ; but, with 
your permission, I will add a remark or two, with a view to placing this nation- 
al peculiarity in a stronger light. So proverbial have we become, among for- 
eigners, in this respect, that, if a Yankee is to be represented on the stage, you 
find him with a jackknife in one hand, and in the other a huge bit of pine tim- 
ber, becoming every moment smaller, by his diligent handiwork. If he is talk- 
ing, arguing, or, more appropriately, if he is driving a bargain, you find him 
plying this, his wonted trade, with all the energy and dexterity oi a beaver; 
and, as it was once said of an English advocate, that he could never plead, 
without a piece of packthread in his hands, so the Yankee would lose half his 
thrift, unless the knife and wood were concomitants of his chaffering. But the 
habit is of evil tendency, and ought to be checked. He indulges in it without 
discrimination, upon whatever is cut-able; and, worse than the white ant, which 
saws down and carries away whole human habitations, when they have become 
deserted, the whittling Yankee would hack your dwelling in present occupation, 
until he rendered you houseless. Let the mischief be checked betimes; do it 
at school; showing, at the same time, the uselessness, the folly, and the annoy- 
ing nature, of the habit. It is not merely at home, among our own people, that 
it is practiced by us; but we carry it with us wherever we go, and, even among 
strangers, establish our New England identity by it. 

The sprit of the school rules at which we have glanced, should be carried 
into every family. It is not enough to present the summary at which we have 
arrived ; we should also insist on minor particulars, by words and actions, not 
at school only, but at home, where great familiarity produces influences unfa- 
vorable to the exercise of courtesy,—such as the closing of all doors, especially 
in cold weather; the doing of it gently, without slamming ; moving quietly over 
the floor; abstaining from shouting, whistling, boisterous plays, wearing the 
hat in the house, &c. Just in proportion as such habits can be secured by your 
labors, will you bring down upon your heads the blessing of mothers, worn by 
care, by sickness, and the rudeness of their offspring. Powerless themselves, 
to uce a reformation, thei: gratitude to you will be sincere and heartfelt. 

hildren should be taught to take leave of their parents and friends, on going 

to school, and to offer the friendly, salute and kind inquiry, on returning home. 
Nothing tends more to strengthen the silken cords of family affection, than 
these little acts of courtesy; and their influence on the observer is highly fa- 
vorable to benevolent feeling. If these points are attended to in our families, 
they will not fail of being carried into company, where they are always a coin 
of sterling value. 
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Depicatory Exercises. 


The opening of a new school-house is an occasion which well deserves 
a public and joyful commemoration. Out of it are to be the issues of life 
to the community in the midst of which it stands, and like the river seen 
in the vision of the prophet, which nourished all along its banks trees 
whose leaves were for the healing of the nations, the well-spring of all its 
influences should be a spot consecrated by religion. In prayer, and in 
praise to the Giver of all good, and the Author of all being,—in song, and 
hymn and anthem, and in addresses, from those whose position in society 
will command the highest respect for any object in whose behalf they 
may speak, and in the presence of all classes of the community, of pupils, 
and teachers, of fathers and mothers, of the old and young,—the school- 
house should be set apart to the sacred purpose of the physical, intellec- 
tual and moral culture of the children who will be gathered within its 
walls. We rejoice to see that these occasions are thus improved, and that 
so many of our most distinguished teachers, scholars and statesmen take 
part inthe exercises. We have before us a large number of addresses, at 
once eloquent and practical, which have been delivered at the opening of 
new school-houses, and we shall select a few, not for their superiority to the 
rest, but as specimens of the manner in which topics appropriate to the 
occasion are introduced, and as fitting testimony to the importance of 
Scnoo. ARCHITECTURE. 


Scnoot Cevesration at Satem, Mass. 


On the first of March, 1842, the occasion of occupying several new 
school-houses, was marked by a variety of interesting exercises, an ac- 
count of whic will be found in the Common School Journal for that year. 
We copy the addresses of Mr. George B. Emerson, and of G. F. Thayer. 


Mr. Emerson said,— 

“I congratulate you, my young friends, on this happy event. This 
mana day is like a smile of Heaven upon this occasion ; and I believe 

eaven always smiles on events like this. Many of us whom you see 
here have come from a distance, on the invitation of your excellent friend | 
the Mayor, to show the interest which we feel in you, and in what has been 
done here for your improvement. We have taken great pleasure in look- 
ing over the buildings prepared for your use, the admirable arrangements 
and apparatus, so much superior to what is usually enjoyed by children 
in your position. We have been pleased to hear of the faithful teachers 
that are provided for you, and the excellent plan of your studies, and the 
excellent regulations. 

Your fathers and friends have spared no pains to furnish you with all 
the best means and opportunities for learning. They now look to you to 
do your part. All that they have done will be of no avail, unless you 
are excited to exert yourselves,—to prove yourselves worthy of these 
great advantages. 

I was gratified, in looking over the regulations, to see the course marked 
out for you,—to see the stress laid upon the great substantials of a good 
education,—to see the prominent place given to that most useful art, that 
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most graceful accomplishment, reading. You cannot, my young friends, 
realize the great and manifold advantages of gaining, now, in the begin- 
ning of your life, familiarly and perfectly, the single power of reading 
distinctly, naturally, intelligently, with taste and interest,—and of acquir- 
ing a love for reading. ‘There is no situation in life, in which it will not 
prove to you a source of the purest pleasure and highest improvement. 
For many years. and many times in a year, I have passed by the shop 
of a diligent, industrious mechanic, whom | have often seen busy at his 
trade, with his arms bare, hard at work. His industry and steadiness 
have been successful, and he has gained a competency. But he still re- 
mains wisely devoted to his trade. During the day, you may see him at 
his work, or chatting with his neighbors. At night, he sits down in his 
rlor, by his quiet fireside, and enjoys the company of his friends. And 
e has the most extraordinary collection of friends that any man in New 
England can boast of. William H. Prescott goes out from Boston, and 
talks with him about Ferdinand ayd Isabella. Washington Irving comes 
from New York, and tells him the story of the wars of Grenada, and the 
adventurous voyage of Columbus, or the Legend of Sleepy Hollow, or 
the tale of the Broken Heart. George Bancroft sits down with him, and 
points out on a map, the colonies and settlements of America, their cir- 
cumstances and fates, and gives him the early history of liberty. Jared 
Sparks comes down from Cambridge, and reads to him the letters of 
Washington, and makes his heart glow with the heroic deeds of that god- 
like man for the cause of his country. Or, if he isin the mood for poetry, 
his neighbor Washington Allston, the great painter, steps in and tel 
him a story,—and nobody tells a story so well,—or repeats to him lines of 
poetry. Bryant comes, with his sweet wood-notes, which he learnt 
among the green hills of Berkshire. And Richard H. Dana, father and 
son, come, the one to repeat grave, heart-stirring poetry, the other to 
speak of his two years before the mast. Or, if this mechanic is in a spec- 
ulative mood, Professor Hitchcock comes to talk to him of all the changes 
that have befallen the soil of Massachusetts, since the flood and before ; 
or Professor Espy tries to show him how to predict a storm. Nor is his 
acquaintance confined to his own country. In his graver hours, he sends 
for Sir John Herschel from across the ocean, and he comes and sits down 
and discourses eloquently upon the wonders of the vast creation,—of all 
the worlds that are poured upon our sight by the glory of a starry night. 
Nor is it across the stormy ocean of blue waves alone that his friends 
come to visit him ; but across the darker and wider ocean of time, come the 
wise and the good, the eloquent and the witty, and sit down by his table, 
and discourse with him as long as he wishes to listen. That eloquent 
blind old man of Scio, with beard descending to his girdle, still blind, but 
still eloquent, sits down with him; and, as he sang almost three thousand 
years ago among the Grecian isles, sings the war of Troy or the wan- 
derings of the sage Ulysses. The poet of the human heart comes from 
the banks of Avon, aan the poet of Paradise from his small garden-house 
in Westminster ; Burns from his cottage on the Ayr, and Scott from his 
dwelling by the Tweed ;—and, any time these three years past, ma 
have been seen by his fireside a man who ought to be a hero with school- 
boys, forno one ever so felt for them; aman whom so many of your 
neighbors in Boston lately strove in vain to see,—Charles Dickens. In 
the midst of such friends, our friend the leather-dresser lives a happy and 
respected life, not less respected, and far more happy, than if an uneasy 
ambition had made him a representative in Congress, or a governor of a 
State; and the more respected and happy that he disdains not to labor 
daily in his honorable calling. 
y young friends, this is no fancy sketch. Many who hear me know 
as well as I do, Thomas Dowse, the leather-dresser of Cambridgeport, 
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and many have seen his choice and beautiful library. But I suppose 
there is no one here who knows a neighbor of his, who had in his early 
years the same advantages, but who did not improve them ;—who never 
gained this love of reading, and who now, in consequence, instead of liy- 
ing this happy and desirable life, wastes his evenings in low company at 
taverns, or dozes them away by his own fire. Which of these lives wil! 
you choose to lead? They are both before you. 

Some of you, perhaps, are looking forward to the life of a farmer,—a 
very happy life, if it be well spent. On the southern side of a gently 
sloping hill in Natick, not far from the place where may be still standing 
the last wigwam of the tribe of Indians of that name, in a comfortable 
farm-house, lives a man whom I sometimes go to see. I find him with 
his farmer’s frock on, sometimes at the plough-tail, sometimes handling 
the hoe or the axe; and I never shake his hand, hardened by honorable 
toil, without wishing that I could harden my own poor hands by his sid¢ 
in the same respectable employment. I go out to look with him at trees 
and to talk about them ; for he is a lover of trees,and so am I; and he is 
not unwilling, when I come, to leave his work for a stroll in the woods. 
He long ago learnt the language of plants, and they have told him their 
history and their uses. He, again, is a reader, and has collected about 
him a set of friends, not so numerous as our friend Dowse, nor of just the 
same character, but a goodly number of very entertaining and instructive 
ones; and he finds time every day to enjoy their company. His winter 
evenings he spends with them, and in ps «ear. experiments which the 
chemists and philosophers have made. He leads a happy life. Time 


never hangs heavy on his hands. For such a man we have an involun- 
tary respect. 


n the other side of Boston, down by the coast, lived, a few years ago, 


a farmer of a far different character. He had been what is called fortu- 
nate in business, and hada beautiful farm and garden. in the country, and 
a house in town. Chancing to pass by his place, some four or five years 
ago, I stopped to see him. And I could not but congratulate him on hav- 
ing so delightful a place to spend his summers in. But he frankly con- 
fessed that he was heartily tired of it, and that he longed to go back to 
Boston. I found that he knew nothing about his trees, of which he had 
many fine ones,—for it was an old place he had bought,—nor of the plants 
in his garden. He had no books, and no taste for them. His time hung 
like a burden on him. He enjoyed neither his leisure nor his wealth. It 
would have been a blessing to him if he could have been obliged to ex- 
change places with his hired men, and dig in his garden for his gardener, 
or plough the field for his ploughman. He went from country to town 
and from town to country, and fied, at last, weary and sick of life. Yet 
he was a kind man, and might have been a happy one but for a single 
misfortune ; he had not learned to enjoy reading. The love of reading is 
a blessing in any pursuit, in any course of life ;--not less to the merchant 
and sailor than to the mechanic and farmer. What was it but a love of 
reading which made of a merchant’s apprentice, a man whom many of 

ou have seen and all have heard of, the truly great and learned 

wditch ? 

Our friends the young ladies may not think this which I have said 
exactly suited to them. But to you, my young friends, even more than 
to sw brothers, it is important now to acquire a talent for reading well, 
and a taste for reading. I say more important, for, looking forward to 
the future, you will need it more than they. They are more independent 
of this resource. They have their shops, and farms, and counting-houses 
to go to. They are daily on change. They go abroad on the ocean. 
The sphere of woman, her place of honor, is home, her own fireside, the 
cares of her own family. A well-educated woman is asun in this sphere, 
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shedding around her the light of intelligence, the warmth of love and 
happiness. 
nd by a well-educated woman I do not mean merely one who has ac- 
quired ancient and foreign languages, or curious or striking accomplish- 
ments. I mean a woman who, having left school with a firmly-fixed love 
of reading, has employed the golden leisure of her youth in reading the 
best English books, such as shall prepare herfor her duties. All the best 
books ever written are in English, either original or translated; and in 
this richest and best literature of the world she may find enough to pre- 
re her for all the duties and relations of life. The mere talent of read- 
ing well, simply, gracefully,—what a beautiful accomplishment it is in 
woman! How many weary and otherwise heavy hours have I had 
charmed into pleasure by this talent in a female friend. But I speak of 
the higher — the natural and usuai consequence of this, a taste 
for reading. This will give a woman a world of resources. 

It gives her the oracles of God. ‘These will be ever near her ;—nearest 
to her hand when she wakes, and last from her hand when she retires to 
sleep. And what stores of wisdom, for this world and for a higher, will 
she gain from this volume! This will enable her to form her own char- 
acter and the hearts of her children. Almost every distinguished man 
has confessed his obligations to his mother. To her is committed the 
whole formation of the character,—mind, heart, and body, at the most 
important period of life. How necessary, then, is it that she should pos- 
sess a knowledge of the laws of the body and the mind! and how can 
she get it but by reading? If you gain only this, what an unspeakable 
blessing wil! your education be to you! 

I need not, my young friends, speak of the other acquisitions you may 
make,-—of writing, which places friends in the remotest parts of the world 
side by side,—or of calculation, the very basis of justice and honesty. 

The acquisitions you may make will depend chiefly on yourselves. 
You will find your teachers ready to lead you on to higher studies when- 
ever you are prepared to go. 

These excellent establishments are emphatically yours. They are 
raised for your good ; and, as we your seniors pass away,—and in a few 
years we shall have passed,—these buildings will become your property, 
and your children will fill the seats you now occupy. Consider them 
yours, then, to enjoy and profit by, but not yours to waste. Let it be 
your pride to preserve them uninjured, unmarred by the mischievous 

nives and pencils of vulgar children. Unite for this purpose. Consider 
an injury done to these buildings as an injury done to yourselves. 

There is another thing which will depend on you, of more importance 
than any I have spoken of. I mean the tone of character which shall 
ee in these schools. Your teachers will be happy to treat you as 

igh-minded and generous children. Show that you can be so treated ; 
that you are such. 

Let me congratulate you upon the happy auspices of the name of him 
under whom, with the zealous co-operation of enlightened and patriotic 
associates, this momentous change in your school system has been 
effected —a name which is borne by the oldest and best school in New 
Hampshire, and by one of the oldest and best in Massachusetts. It will 
—_ upon you, my friends, to make the schools of Salem, equally, or 
still more distinguished, among those of the State.” 


Mr. Thayer said.— 

Children: I did not expect that I should have the privilege of address- 
ing you, on this most joyful occasion ; for it was not till I met your re- 
spected Mayor, an hour ago, at the beautiful school-house we have just 
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left, that I received an invitation to doso. You will not, therefore, antici- 
= a studied discourse, or any se particularly interesting. Devoted, 

owever, as my life is, and has long been, to the instruction and guidance 
of the young in no inconsiderable numbers, I shall. without further pre- 
face, imagine myself in the midst of my own school, and talk familiarly to 
you as I would, and do, to them. 

And allow me to add my congratulations to those of your other friends, 
for the ample, beautiful, and convenient arrangements that have been 
made for you, in the school-houses of this city ; and especially in the new 
one we have just examined. I can assure you, it is superior in ulmost 
every respect to any public school-house in New England, if not in the 
United States. It, with others in the city, has cost your fathers and 
friends a great deal of money, which they have cheerfully expended asa 
means of making you wise and good. But you have incurred a great 
debt to them, which you can never repay while you are children, but 
must endeavor to do it to your children, when you shall become men and 
women, and take the place of your parents inthe world. But before that 
period, you can do something. Now, immediately on entering upon the 
enjoyment of the precious privileges extended to you, you can acknowl- 
edge the debt, evince the gratitude you feel, not by words, but deeds ;— 
nf (to use an expression well understood by all children,) ‘being good’ 

es,—by ‘being good and doing good ;)—by obedience to parents and 
teachers ; by kindness to brothers and sisters, and all your young friends 
and companions; by fidelity in duty, athome and at school ; by the prac- 
tice of honesty and truth at all times; by refraining from the use of pro- 
fane and indecent language ; by keeping the mind and heart free fen 
every thing impure. These are the means in your own hands. Fail not 
to use them; and although they will in fact be merely an acknowledg- 
ment of your obligation for the boon you possess, your friends will con- 
sider themselves well repaid for all they have done for you. It is from 
such conduct that the teacher’s, as well as the father’s, richest reward 
and highest satisfaciion are derived. To see the beloved objects of our 
care and instruction appreciating our labors, and improving in all that is 

ood and useful, under our management, affords the greatest happiness, 
ightens the heavy load of toil, relieves the aching head, and revives the 
fainting spirit. 

There is, however, one great danger to which you,—to which all the 
Some ag especially —. I mean the influence of bad example. 

xample is omnipotent. Its force is irresistible to most minds. We are 


all swayed more or less, by others. Others are swayed by us. And this 
process is continually going on, even though we are entirely unconscious 
of it ourselves. Hence we see the importance of choosing good com- 

nions, and flying from the bad. Unless this is done, it will be in vain 
or your friends to give you wise counsel, or for = to form good resolu- 


7 


tions. ‘Who can touch pitch and be clean? You will resemble those 
with whom you associate. You will catch their words, their manners, 
their habits. Are they pure, you will be pure. Are they depraved, ae | 
will corrupt you. Be it a rule with em then, to avoid » dine who are ad- 
dicted to practices that you would be unwilling your most respected 
friends should know, and regulate your own conduct by the same 
standard. 

I would particularly caution you against beginnings. It is the first step 
that is the dangerous one; since it is obvious that, if you were to ascend 
the highest mountain, it could only be done by a step at a time, and if the 
first were not taken, the summit could never be reached. But, one suc- 
cessfully accomplished, the next follows as a matter of course. And 
equaliy and fatally sure is the downward track to crime and misery ! If 
we suffer ourselves to be drawn in that direction, what human power can 
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save us from destruction? This danger, too, is increased by the feelin 
of security we indulge, when we say, ‘It is only a little thing; we shall 
never commit any great fault ;—not remembering that nothing stands 
still in life, in character, any more than in the material universe. We 
must be going forward or backward; up, towards improvement and 
glory,—or down, towards infamy and woe! Every thing accumulates, 
according to its kind ; though it begins small, like the snowball you hold in 
your hand, it becomes, as you roll it on the ground before you, larger at 
every revolution, till, at last, it is beyond your power to move it at all. 

I will illustrate this by a sad case which has recently occurred in Bos- 
ton. But first, I wish to interest you in something of an agreeable nature, 
in connection with the faithful performance of duty. 

I have.spoken of some things that you should do, to show your sense of 
the benefits which have been conferred upon you, and I should like to 
dwell on each one of them separately ; but I shall have time only to speak 
of one. It is, however, among the most important. I allude to pode. wr 
the truth,—the most substantial foundation of moral character. It has in- 
numerable advantages, one of which is strikingly exhibited in the fol- 
lowing story : — 

Petrarch, dn eminent Italian poet, who lived about five hundred years 
ago, secured the confidence and friendship of Cardinal Colonna, in whose 
family he resided in his youth, by his candor and strict regard to truth. 

A violent quarrel had occurred in the family of this nobleman, which 
was carried so far, that resort was had to arms. The cardinal wished to 
know the foundation of the affair; and, calling all his people before him, 
he requiréd each one to bind himself’ by a solemn oath, on the Gospels, to 
declare the whole truth. None were exempt. Even the cardinal’s 
brother submitted to it. Petrarch, in his turn, presenting himself to take 
the oath, the cardinal closed the book, and said, ‘ As for you, Petrarch, 
your WORD ts sufficient !” 

What more delightful reward could have been presented to the feelings 
of the noble youth than this, from his friend, his master, and one of the 
highest dignitaries of the church? Nothing but the peaceful whispers of 
his own conscience, or the approbation of his Maker, could have given 
him more heart-felt satisfaction. Who among you wouid not be a 
Petrarch? and, in this respect, which of you could not ? 

While, then, I would hold up for imitation this beautiful example, I 
would present a contrast as a warning to you. 

There is now confined in the Boston jail a boy of fourteen years of age, 
who, for the previous six years, had been sinking deeper and deeper into 
vice and crime, until last October, when he was convicted, and sentenced 
to two years’ confinement within the cold damp cell of a gare 4 —, 
for aggravated theft. In his own written account of his life, which | have 
seen, he says that he began his wretched course by playing truant from 
school. His second step was lying, to conceal it. Idle, and destitute of 
any fixed purpose, he fell in company with others, guilty like himself, of 
whom he learned to steal, and to use indecent and profane language. He 
sought the worst boys he could find. He becamea gambler, a frequenter 
of the circus and the theatre, and engaged in various other corrupt and 
sinful practices. At length, becoming beld in his dishonesty, he robbed 
the post-office of letters containing very considerable sums of money, and 
was soon detected and condemned. ‘te you were to visit that abode of 
misery, you might often see the boy’s broken-hearted mother, weeping, 
and sobbing, and groaning, at the iron grating of his solitary cell, as if 
she would sink on the flinty floor, and die! ‘And all this’ (to use the 
boy’s own words,) ‘comes from playing truant ! 

: k, then, my young friends, on these two pictures,—both taken from 
life.—and tell me which you like best ; and which of the two characters 
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you propose to imitate. Will you be young Petrarchs, or will you adopt 
the course of the unfortunate boy in Boston jail ? They are both before 
you. If you would be like the former, begin right. esist temptation 
to wrong-doing, with all your might. Let no one entice you from the 
way which conscience points out. 

his precept is applicable to all,—to both sexes and every age. Let 
me, then, I pray you, when I shall inquire, hereafter, respecting the habits 
and characters of the children of the Public Schools of Salem, have the 
satisfaction to hear, that the instructions of this occasion made an impres- 
sion on their minds favorable to truth and duty, which subsequent time 
could never efface. 





Depication or THE New Scuoot-nouse in Pawtucket, Ocroser 31, 1846 
ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT WAYLAND, OF Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Laptes AND GENTLEMEN, 


There is something deeply interesting, both to the philanthropist and 
to the political economist, in the appearance of such a village as this, the 
abode of wealth, civilization and refinement. We find ourselves, as we 
look upon it, unconsciously reverting to the period, not very remote, when 
this whole region was a desert. Thick forests covered all these hills, and 

ssed down even to the water’s brink. This river rushed over its rocky 
bed, or tumbled down its precipitous ledges, unnoticed by the eye of 
civilized man. A few savages from time to time, erected their transient 
wigwams upon its banks, as the season of hunting or fishing attracted 
them, and they alone disputed the claim of the beasts of the forest to this 
beautiful domain. The products of all this region were a scanty and pre- 
carious pasturage for game, a few canoe loads of fish, and, it may be, a 
few hundred pounds of venison. Whatever else the.earth produced, fell 
and perished ungathered. Age after age, beheld this annual waste. 
Here was the earth with all ite capabilities. Here were the waters with 
all their unexpended powers. But here was no man whose intellect had 
been instructed in the laws of nature. Here was neither continuous in- 
dustry, nor even a forethought. Hence there could be no progress. 
All things continued as they were from the beginning of the creation. 

About two hundred years since, the first civilized man cast his eyes 
over this beautiful landscape. He brought with him the arts and the 
science of the older world, and a new era commenced in the history of 
that part of our country, since known as Rhode Island. The labors of 

iculture soon began to work their magic changes. The forest was 
felled, the soil was tilled, and, in the place of the precarious products of 
the uncultivated field, rich harvests of grain waved over these plains. 
The beasts of the forest retired, and the animals given by the Creator 
to aid us in our toil, occupied their place. Instead of the graceful deer, 
the clumsy moose, the prowling wolf and the ravenous panther, these 
fields were covered with the lowing herds, the bleating sheep, the labori- 
ous ox, and the horse, in all latitudes the faithful servant of man. 

This was a great and glorious transformation. From the moment that 
a civilized man first thrust his spade into this earth, or here yoked his 
oxen to the plough, the sleep of ages was broken, and the reign of pro- 
gress commenced. From this moment the darkness had begun to pass 
away; and the sun was dispersing that night, which, since the deluge, 

ad brooded over this land. From that auspicious beginning, all the 
means of happiness that the eye beholds, have proceeded. “Reis after 
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acre has been reclaimed from barrenness. Every variety of product has 
been tried, in order to ascertain which would be produced by the earth 
most kindly. ‘The smoky wigwam gave place to the log house, and this 
in turn, to the convenient farm-louse, or the stately mansion. And thus 
another portion of the earth was added to the area of Anglo-Saxon civili- 


tion. 

But still the river, to which all the distinctive prosperity of this region 
owes its origin, ran, as it ever had ran, to utter waste. This mighty and 
most productive means of wealth, remained wholly unemployed. A 
mine richer than that of gold, was yet unwrought. It was a mine of me- 
chanical power, instead of metallic treasure, and let me add, a mine of 
incaleulably greater value. At last it was discovered, that this little 
river, falling over its innumerable ledges, could do the labor of many 
thousand men. An accomplished manufacturer,* from England, whose 
name has made this village one of the most renowned spots in our coun- 
try, came among us, and applied the power of this water-fall to the spin- 
ning and weaving of cotton. Who can measure the results of this one 
grand experiment? We hear of battles and sieges, of the defeat of 
armies, the capture of towns, the destruction of fleets; but what achieve- 
ment of war was ever of such importance to a people, as that which was 
accomplished, when that wheel made its first revolution, and the first 
thread of cotton was here, in this very village, spun by water power ? 
From this moment may be dated the commencement of general manu- 
factures in this country, and that of cotton in particular. From that mo- 
ment, every fall of water throughout our land became a most valuable 
possession. From that moment, this noble natural agent began, every- 
where, to fabricate garments for our people. From that moment all the 
labor, of every age, throughout New England, could be profitably em- 
ployed. From that moment it was certain that capital to any amount 
could readily find investment. The rich proceeds of one manufactor 
laid the foundations of a similar one by the side of it. As one brane 
of manufactures began to supply the demand of the nation, another 
branch was established. | Thus we are every year adding millions to this 
form of investment, and employing additional thousands of hands in this 
mode of industry. We are entering into generous and successful rivalry 
with the nations of Europe. Already many of our cottons are preferred 
to thgirs in the markets of the world. Soon, other branches of our man- 
ufactures will be brought to equal perfection. Nay, I anticipate the 
time when we, in this country, under a system of generous reciprocity, 
shall supply the continent and England herself with all those articles, 
for the fabrication of which we have special advantages. 

But this chain of events by no means ceases here. Year after year 
every branch of manufactures is increasing its means, and distributing 
the proceeds of its labor over every part of our land. Wherever a fabric 
is sent, it is exchanged, in some form, for the productions of that region 
in which it is consumed. The common means for accomplishing these 
mutual and increasing exchanges, soon became utterly inadequate; more 
efficient modes of transportation must, from necessity, be invented. The 
business of the country could not be carried on without them. Our man- 
ufacturing prosperity, while it creates the necessity for internal improve- 
ments, also supplies the means for constructing them. The annual gains 
of manufacturing capital are next invested in canals and railroads, and 
thus the means of transporting these fabrics at the least cost, are at once 





* Mr. Slater has even a higher claim to the gratitude and veneration of this country, than 
that which he derives from the introduction of the cotton manufacture. He established in 
Pawtucket the first Sunpay ScHoo. that was ever opened in America; and for some time 
sustained it wholly at his own expense. 
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provided. Here is, then, another mode created, of advantageous invest- 
ment. By means of internal improvement, the market of every producer 
is indefinitely extended, he also receives a fair remuneration for this very 
investment, w which his market is thus extended, and, at the same time 
the consumer receives whatever he purchases at a cheaper rate and in 
greater perfection. Thus, as we always observe, under the government 
of God, a real benefit to one is a benefit to all. And hence we learn, 
that to attempt to secure exclusive advantages to ourselves, is always 
abor lost. Nothing can be a real benefit to us, that is not a real benefit 
also to our neighbors. 

And the illustration of all that I have said, is manifest every where 
around us. We behold how every other art has clustered around the art 
of transforming cotton into clothing. We see how one establishment has 
been the seed that has produced a multitude of those that resemble it. 
You see how manufactures have given rise to internal improvements ; 
how the spindle has cut through the mountains, and filled up the valleys 
and graded the road, and stretched from city to city the iron rail. You 
see how loth these inseparable friends are to be parted from each other. 
The region of manufactures is the region of railroads. And you per- 
ceive, as the iron road that passes through this village, pursues its way 
toward the west, how it winds along through the valley of the Black- 
stone, greeting every village and waking every hamlet to renewed ac- 
tivity. 

All this you readily perceive. You must be astonished yourselves, 
when you reflect upon the amount of capital which a single life time has 
added to the resources of this village, and the country in its immediate 
vicinity. But while we exult in the large measure of prosperity with 
which a bountiful Providence has endowed us, it may not be uninstruc- 
tive to inquire, in what ways have these blessings been improved? Has 
it ever occurred to you, that almost all this capital has been invested in 

rocuring for ourselves, the means of physical happiness? We erect 

ouses, and we render them spacious, warm,and commodious. We furnish 
them with every means of physical luxury. We spread carpets for our 
feet. We stretch ourselves on couches of down. We temper the at- 
mosphere at our will. We clothe ourselves with vestments wrought in 
every clime, and b ple of every hue and language. We vary our 
dress with every fashion. We load our tables with luxuries imported 
from the tropics or the poles; we vex sea and land for new viands to stim- 
ulate our palates, already saturated with abundance. We please our- 
selves with every form of equipage, and tax the ingenuity of every arti- 
san, that we may be enabled to roll from place to place without the fa- 
ym of motion. But why need I proceed to specify any further. We 
all perceive, on the least reflection, that it is in expenditures of this kind, 
that almost all the expenses of living are incurred. 

But if this be true, must there not be some grievous error in the prin- 
ciples of our conduct? Can this be a wise mode of expenditure for intel- 
ligent and immortal beings? In all that I have here recited, is there any 
thing in which, on principle, we have excelled, ( excuse the homeliness of 
the illustration, ) the Beaver that once inhabited these streams? The 
thoughtfui animal expended all the treasures of his intellect or instinct, 
in rendering his dwelling commodious; and he accomplished it. Have we 
not done precisely the same thing? Has not all the expenditure of 
which I have spoken, been consumed for the convenience of the physical, 
the perishable, the material? Might not all this have been done, had we 
no consciousness of an immortal spirit ? 

But God has made us immortal. He has given to us a spiritual exist- 
ence. Each one of us possesses a priceless mind. We are endowed with 
reason to discover truth, imagination to form conceptions of the beautiful 
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and the grand, taste to delight in all that is lovely or glorious, and con- 
science by which we are allied to God the Father of all, and the holy 
and blessed throughout the universe. It is by the possession of these 
powers, that man claims precedence over the brute. ft is by the cultiva- 
tion of these, that we have become more powerful than the savage, who 
once dwelt where we now dwell. It is by the use of these powers, that 
all the wonders of art have been wrought, which we now behold around 
us. Ifsuch be the fact, it must certainly be true that this, the spiritual 
part of man, is by far the most deserving of attention, and that, in the 
cultivation of this portion of our nature, we can in the most appropriate 
manner invest our capital. 

But while this is evident, does our practice correspond with these well 
established principles? We liberally expend our substance to preserve 
our bodies in health, and to cultivate ia our children the full development 
of every power, and the outward manifestation of every grace. But do 
we bestow proportionate labor in developing every spiritual faculty, and 
protecting the immortal part from the spreading contagion of evil exam- 
ple, and the wasting results of evil habit? We expend whatever is ne- 
cessary in furnishing our tables with every thing that may be desired for 
the sustentation of .\e body. Where is there the man among us, who 
would not blush to be considered an illiberal provider for the wants of his 
household ? but is any man ashamed to confess, that he has made no pro- 
vision for the spiritual appetites of his children? Who of us would per- 
mit tainted or unwholesome food to be brought into his house, or placed 
upon his table? and yet is not intellectual food of the most questionable 
character, daily read in the houses of many of our most excellent citi- 
zens? Who is ashamed to declare, that he has no library in his house, 
or that, he has never taken the pains to inquire whether the books that 
are read by his family, are ssn or deleterious ? 

But this is not all. We know that the youthful mind is destitute of 
knowledge, and that it is strohgly predisposed to the formation of im- 
proper habits. Every one knows that a child needs instruction, and that 
the labor of giving it instruction should be devolved upon those only, 
who are intellectually and morally qualified to impart it. The parent 
can rerely do this for himself. The principle of division of labor teaches 
us, that it can be much more successfully done by some one who will de- 
vote his whole attention to it. But, now, let us look over our own neigh- 
borhoods, and observe how very small, until quite lately, has been the 
amount of capital devoted to the education of our youth. Compare it 
with almost every other form of investment, and you at once perceive 
how small is its relative amount. Take, for instance, the railroad which 

ses within a stone’s throw of the place in which we are assembled. 
Man of you and your fellow citizens, subscribed for its stock. You did 
wisely. It will, I presume, raise the value of every form of property 
here. Land will sell for a better price. You will thus become directly 
connected with the whole of the South, and with the whole of the East 
and West; and you can, at very little expense of transportation, ex- 
change productions with the remotest extremities of our country. This 
is certainly an improvement upon your former means of communication, 
and you are willing to invest your capital in the effort to secure it. But 
suppose you had been assessed to an equal amount, in order to previde 
the means of education; suppose you had been called upon to subscribe 
the same sum in aid of an Tort to give to the youth of this village the 
best education in New England, would you not have considered the 
demand excessive? Would you have believed that you could possibly 
have paid it? Yet, lask, is not the education of your children as impor- 
tant an object as the improvement of your means of transportation? 
Suppose you were to unite in such an effort, would not the amount of 
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which I have spoken be sufficient to accomplish te result, the giving to 
your children the best education in New England. Is it not evident, then, 
that we bestow upon the means of education, an attention very much 
less than they deserve ? 

I have spoken in this manner as though I were addressing you in par- 
ticular. But this is not what Lintend. I speak of the amount of atten- 
tion which, until lately, has been given to this subject, here in this State, 
and throughout New England. I know as well as you, that you have 
not been specially behind hand in this matter. You have always been 
prepared to do your part, in every effort to improve the condition of 
education amongst us. I have, however, alluded to these facts and have 
presented these parallels, that you may be enabled to judge of the degree 
in which we have erred, in estimating the proportion of our income 
which is due to the cause of education. 

1 greatly rejoice, however, that indications of decided improvement in 
this respect, are visible every where around us. In Massachusetts, for 
several years past, no subject has appealed with greater success to the 
enlightened public opinion of her citizens. One of her most gifted and 
eloquent sons has consecrated his life to this noble cause, and the results 
of his efforts have become every where apparent. Nor have we of Rhode 
Island been wholly wanting to ourselves in this good work. Although for 
many yéars the people were indifferent to their true interests in this re- 
spect, yet, when they came to its mapertenee, they pursued it with a 
manly steadfastness and a far-seeing liberality, which would do honor to 


any community in our country. The school system of Providence is ac- 
knowledged to be second to none in the land, in excellence and efficiency. 
The people in all our districts, agricultural and manufacturing, are seek- 
ing to know the best means of promoting the thorough education of their 


children; they are building school-houses on the best models that can be 
presented to them, and are raising money, with annually increasing lib- 
erality, for the purpose of accomplishing these results most perfectly. 

It gives me great pleasure, Ladies and Gentlemen of Pawtucket, to be 
a witness to the enlightened zeal which you have manifested on this sub- 
ject. From this village, first went forth the impulse which called into 
existence the most important manufacturing interest in this country. It 
is meet that as you have taught us how to supply our external, you should 
teach us how to supply our internal wants. You have taught us how 
we may-clothe our bodies, it is well that you should teach us how to cul- 
tivate, and strengthen, and ennoble our minds. You have intended to 
render this Rc es a model for your fellow citizens throughout the 
State. Itis a noble and patriotic emulation, and we thank you for it. 
We aoe that every village and district in the State will imitate your 
example. 

I am delighted to observe that, in all your arrangements, you have in 
this matter acted with wise and thoughtful liberality. Instead of put- 
ting your school-house out of sight, in an inconvenient and unhealti ~ 

.uon, you have placed it on an eminence, in a desirable locality, and 

ve determined to surround it with ample play-grounds. The building 
itself is exceedingly pleasing in its external proportions, and forms one of 
the most agreeable ornaments of your village. You thus associate edu- 
cation in the mind of the young with every thing gladsome and alluring ; 
while, at the same time, you testify to your children, the importance which 
you attach to their intellectual cultivation. 

The apartments of your house are large and convenient. The desks 
are constructed upon the most improved models, and the seats seem to me 
durable and neat, and, at the same time, comfortable to the pupil. Every 
thing in the school-rooms has the air of finish and completeness. The 
arrangements for illustration, by the blackboards, are, and I presume 
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that those by every other means will be, ample. With such instructors 
as you have 7 rong seconded by your own zealous and untiring efforts, 
I have no doubt that this school will be ali that you desire to make it, one 
of the first model schools of New England. 

But I perceive that your forethought has gone farther. You have de- 
termined that other habits, besides those of the intellect, shall here receive 
their appropriate share of attention. You have provided for each scholar 
an exclusive place for his own hat and outer clothing. You have fur- 
hished your apartments with convenient wash-rooms, an improvemen 
which I do not remember to have seen in any other school-house. Thus 
you have made it necessary for each scholar to cultivate habits of order 
and cleanliness. In all these respects, 1 do not see how your arrange- 
ments could be better made, or how any thing else could reasonably be 
desired. 

How delightful an object of contemplation is such a school as this, 
when faithfully and zealously conducted. Here the slumbering germs of 
intellect will be quickened into life. Here talent, that would otherwise 
become torpid from inaction, will be placed upon the course of indefinite 
improvement. Here, the rough and uncultivated, arrested by the charms 
of knowledge, and allured by the accents of kindness, will lay aside their 
harshness, and assume the manners of refinement and good breeding. 
From hence the lessons of knowledge and the habits of order will be car- 
ried to many a family, and they will there awaken a whole circle toa 
higher and purer life. In a word, take the five hundred children, whom 
this building will accommodate, and suppose them destitute of the know- 
ledge, the discipline and the manners, which this school will confer; trace 
their course through life in all its vicissitudes, and observe the station 
which each of them must occupy ; and then, suppose these five hundred 
children imbued with the knowledge which you here are prepared to give, 
and the habits which you intend to cultivate, and follow them through 
life, and observe the stations which you have qualified them to occupy ; 
and you have the measure of good which, year after year, you are accom- 
plishing by the establishment of these means of instruction. Look at the 
money that it costs. You can calculate it toa single cent, both the prin- 
cipal investment and the interest which it would yield. Butcan you esti- 
mate the intellectual service, and moral advantages which will accrue to 
you and your children, by this expenditure? The one is to you as the 
small dust of the balance. Were it all lost, you would hardly think of it. 
You would not think it worth while to smile at a man, who should say, 
Pawtucket is ruined, for it has lost a sum equal to that which all its means 
of education have cost. But suppose that, what that sum has purchased 
were lost ; suppose that your soheehe were shut up, and your whole por 
ulation consigned to ignorance ; that henceforth reading, writing, and all 
the knowledge which they unfold, should be taught or learned here no 
more for ever; then would Pawtucket in reality be ruined. Every virtu- 
ous and intelligent family would flee from your border, and very soon 
your name would be an opprobrium to New England. I ask, then, in 
view of all this, is there any money which you invest, that brings you in 
so rich a revenue, as that which yon devote to the cause of education ? 

But I ye oe to apologize for occupying so much larger a portion of 

our time than I intended. I must, however, even now, break off abrupt- 
y, and give place to others who are much more deserving than myself to 
be heard on this occasion. I will therefore add but a single suggestion. 
Let this effort which you have made, be but the first step in your pro- 
gress. Cultivate enlarged and liberal views of your duties to the young 
Who are coming after you, and of the means that are given you to dis- 
charge them. A place as large as this, can perfectly well provide for all 
its youth of both sexes, as good an education as any one can desire. 
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What we are capable of doing in this respect, is so little known, that any 

ublic spirited and united population, as wealthy as this, can easily place 
itself in the vanguard in this march of improvement. It is in your power 
so to cultivate the mind and manners of your children, that wherever they 
e they will take precedence of those of their own age and condition. 

our example would excite others to follow in your wom x 8 Who can 
tell how widely you might bless others, while you were laboring to bless 
yourselves? Are you prepared to enter upon so noble a career of im- 
Jrovement? 


Remarks of Rev Mr. Oscoop. 


Mr. Osgood, of Providence, being called upon by the Chairman of the 
School Committee, spoke in substance as follows : 

You will agree with me, friends, in deeming it a happy circumstance, 
that he, whose position places him at the head of the educational interests 
of this State, and whose name stands among the highest in the literature 
of our land, has favored us with his presence upon this occasion, and 
borne so decided witness to the importance of a far nobler popular educa- 
tion. After what we have heard, we cannot but recognize the common 
interests of all friends of sound learning, and rank the school and the uni- 
versity as helpers in the same good cause. 

We have met to-day to consecrate this pleasant edifice to the service 
of popular instruction. Solemn prayer has been offered to the throne of 
mercy, and honest counsel has been addressed to you. This house is now 
consecrated as a temple of learning. Do we feel duly the significance of 
these exercises? Do we realize the common responsibility that we as- 
sume by participating in them? This afternoon has been spent in mock- 
ery, A the parties here represented entertain and carry out serious 
convictions of duty. 

Let us feel that in consecrating this house to the purposes of education, 
we consecrate it to the spirit of order. Without good order, education 
cannot succeed ; and surely all will allow that good order cannot exist 
without the aid alike of master and scholar, parent and guardian. Let 
the teacher have your hearty co-operation in his endeavors to regulate his 
school. Let him not be left at the mercy of the unreasonable, who will 
call every act of discipline, tyranny; or of the quarrelsome, who will re- 
sent every restraint asa personality. Encourage in yourselves and your 
children the idea that good order has its foundation in the very nature of 
things, in the plan of the creation, and the hearts of man. There is or- 
der in God’s works,—in the heavens above.—on the earth beneath. We 
imitate the divine mind when we strive to do our work in accordance with 
the best rules, and submit passing impulses and little details toa common 
standard of right. Let the child be taught to accept this idea, and to see 
in the order of the school not so much the teacher’s will as the law of 
general good. Let this idea prevail, and a new day will come over our 
schools. ‘Teachers will be more careful to place their passions under due 
control, by looking beyond present provocations to permanent principles ; 
and parents and children will acknowledge the justice of proper discipline, 
even when its penalties fall upon themselves. Consecrating this house 
to education, we consecrate it then to the spirit of good order. 

Akin to order is the spirit of good will,—that love that heightens every 
task, and cheers every labor. Let us feel that this building is set apart 
as the abode of good will. In the simple beauty of its walls, and the 
neatness of its arrangements, we see at once that it is intended to be a 
pleasant place, where the young shall come rather in Jove than fear. Let 
every thing be done to carry out this idea, and remove all gloom from the 
work that here is to go forward. Let the voice of music be heard in the 
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intervals of study, and charm away weariness and discontent. Let 
courteous manners prevail between scholars and teachers. Let the law 
of love be supreme, and the good of each be regarded as the good of all. 
Let every thing be done to make knowledge attractive, without impairing 
its solidity. You have declared your principles upon this subject in the 
very structure of this edifice ; virtually acknowledged the relation of the 
beautiful to the true, and applied to education that law of attraction that 

rvades all the plans of Divine Providence. Carry out these principles 
without fear and without extravagance. Let not your care be given 
merely to make your dwelling-houses attractive. Let there be no more 
school-rooms so rude and uncleanly as hardly to be ft to shelter well-bred 
cattle. Let children learn neatness, taste, and refinement, along with 
their alphabet and multiplication table. To good will, under every one 
of its attractive agencies, this house should be devoted. 

Thus devoted, it will be a nursery of good works. Uzility will go hand 
in hand with good order and good will. In this community, practical 
industry is the ruling power; utility is the prevailing standard. See to 
it that this standard is rightly adjusted, and that we do not confine our 
idea of usefulness to worldly or material interests. As we hear the sound 
of the spindle and the anvil, and see the spray of the waterfall, and the 
smoke of the furnace, let us rejoice at the large measure of enterprise and 
prosperity that have been granted us. But when we turn away from 
these things to look upon tliis house of learning, let us not think as some 
base souls do, that we have left utility behind, and are dealing only with 
what is visionary and unsubstantial. Next to the church of God, let us 
feel that the school-house is the most useful building in the community, 
and that from it should emanate the knowledge, principles, and habits 
that are to give life its direction and efficiency. Reckon in your estimate 


of the best wealth of your city, your schools, and, without them, regard 
all other wealth as disgraceful covetousness or mental poverty. 
Let the idea of eer | preside over the direction of this school, and all 
il 


its studies tend not to fill the memory with loads of words, but to strength- 
en the mind, and invigorate and regulate the will and all the active 
powers. 

Standing as it does in so sacred a seat of manufacturing industry, this 
house has a peculiar significance. Overlooking this prosperous town, it 
serves to express a generous creed—to say as if it were :—‘ We, the 
people of North Providence, think much of the importance of industry and 
wealth, but we think that some other things are of still greater import- 
ance, and however remiss in duty we may have been in time past, we 
mean to practice upon a more generous system, and this fair temple of 
learning, standing so far above the factory and workshop, is a substantial 
testimonial of our determination.” 

It is an interesting fact, that the first movement in this State in behalf 
of popular education was made, not by professional men, nor by mer- 
chants, nor any of the classes that might be thought, from their leisure or 
literature, to advocate the claims -f sound learning, but by an association 
of mechanics and manufacturers in Providence. I read to-day, with great 
pleasure, the memorial which this association presented to the Legisla- 
ture, in the year i798. I honor those men for that document. But one 
of the original signers now survives. Who can meet that old man with- 
out respect? Who will not honor John Howland even more for taking 
the lead in that memorial, than for having served under Washington at 
Trenton, and braved death in the battles of the revolution? Peace to his 
sturdy heart, and many good days. yet to that stout Saxon frame! 

I must cease speaking with these few words as to the good order, good 
will and good works, to which this house of learning is devoted. Maya 
good providence watch over it. Imagination cannot but conjecture the 
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various scenes of its future history—picture to herself the ps of chil- 
dren who shall come to enjoy its privileges, and who in due time shall 
leave its walls for the pursuits of maturer life. Prophesy is not our gift, 
except the prophesy that calculates events by purposes and principles. 
Let this edifice be used faithfully for true purposes and for just principles, 
and its future history will be a blessed volume in the annal of your town 
It will tell of generations of noble men and women, who have been educa- 
ted within these walls. And when this house shall have gone to dust, it 
will have performed a noble mission, by being the nursery of mental life 
that cannot die. 


“ Cold in the dust, the perished heart may lie, 
But that which warmes it once, can never die.” 
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DepicaTion or THE Pusxic Hicw Scuoot-Hovse, 1 Camprmeoe, Mass. 


The edifice, which has just been erected (1848,) for the aceommoda- 
tion of the Pablic High School of the city of Cambridge, is built of brick, 
two stories high with a basement, and is a substantial, attractive and con- 
venient school-house, of which the citizens of Cambridge may well 
feel proud. The cost, including land, furniture and apparatus, is $13,500. 
The plan of the interior is substantially the same as that of the High 
School in Hartford. 


The following account of the Dedication of this house is abridged from 
the Cambridge Chronicle for June 29, 1848. 


The services were commenced by the chanting of the Lord’s Prayer 
by the scholars of the school. 

Alderman Whitney, in behalf of the building committee, transferred 
the building to the care of the School Committee, through the Mayor of 
the city, with an appropriate address. After a dedicatory prayer by Rev. 
N. Hoppin, and another chant, of selections from Proverbs, by the chil- 
dren, the Mayor addressed remarks to the audience upon the relation 
of the High School to the other grades of schools, and to the cause of 
education generally in the city, and on some of the conditions on which 
the success of this and the other schools depended. Addresses were alse 
made by gentlemen present, in which many pleasing incidents in the his- 
tory of the public schools, and of the town and city of Cambridge, were 
narrated, and many valuable suggestions thrown out, by which children, 
teachers, parents and school officers can profit. We make the followi 
extract from the address of Rev. Mr. Stearns, Chairman of the Hig 
School Committee. 

“ At the time of my settlement here as a clergyman in this place, in 
December, 1831, there were in the town 6 school-houses, 8 school-rooms, 
8 teachers and about 400 scholars. 


At this time, 1848, there are 17 school-houses, 35 rooms, 44 teachers, 
and 2136 children. 

During this time, it is true, the population has more than doubled, but 
the interest taken in the schools, and their progress, has much more than 
tripled or quadrupled. 

f at that period any school committee had seriously proposed the erec- 
tion of such a we as this fora High School, they would undoubtedly 
ro 


have been excused from public service the coming year, if not immedi- 
ately sent to Charlestown as insane. But the spirit of improvement has 
prevailed, and now we have all needed advantages for making 
scholars, who shall be an honor to their parents, and to their generation. 
But, Mr. Mayor, it cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of our 
ae that the means of education, are not education itself. We may 
ve good school-houses, fine libraries, superior collections of philosophi-- 
cal apparatus, and the best of teachers, with miserable scholars. There 
are means of improvement in creation all around us—good influences 
ascend to us from the earth and come down to us from the sky. 
The sun is a teacher, the evening stars impart knowledge, while every 
flower is eloquent with wisdom. But what intelligence do all these out- 
ward instructors communicate to the ox who grazes without reflection, or 
to the horse who eats his provender without thanksgiving? Hardly more 
will books, and maps, and v7 and air-pumps, and scientifie - 
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lectures, do for a doltish mind. The outward may stimulate to improve- 
ment, but all good action springs from within. There must be in the 
scholar’s own mind a strong desire for knowledge, a spirit aspiring to ex- 
cellence, a force of moral purpose which no small difficulties can vanquish, 
or but little which is valuable will be accomplished. 

Mr. Chairman, we have great hopes from the school now to be organ- 
ized in this house,—and these teachers, and these parents, and these 
ror must see to it, that we and our fellow citizens are not disap- 

inted. 

This school is intended to carry forward and complete the education of 
our children—I mean complete it as far as it s—for education never 
ean be completed. It is a work which extends beyond the school-room 
into active life, all through time into eternity. It is the destiny of good 
minds to improve forever. They will go on rising, expanding, increasing 
in true wisdom as the endless ages pass along, and their progress will be 
eo-eternal with the eternity of God. We wish to begin right with the 
young in their earliest years, and to carry them forward in this school till 
they are prepared for service and usefulness in society, and the good be- 
ginnings of immortal advancement are firmly laid. e wish to attend 

ere to the proper development of their faculties, to see that these unfold 
themselves in just proportions, and that our children are qualified to meet 
the demands of the age and devote their powers to life’s best ends. 

We establish this school, also, with our schools generally, as a preserv- 
ative against vice. When I look round, as I do now, upon more than 
one hundred children fresh as a fiower garden in the morning, it seems 
hardly in taste, to suggest that any of them may become the vic- 
tims of evil, and sink in disgrace from society. And yet, it is ible that 
among these young men and young women too, there may be some one 
or more who will live to be the objects of public indignation and of self- 
scorn. God forbid! But juvenile depravity has fearfully increased 
within a few years! And no one can tell who will be among the next 
victims. Mr. Chairman, I once had a dream—and it was among the most 
terrible dreams which ever troubled my sleeping imagination. I saw a 
bright and beautiful boy playing innocently upon the green, suddenly the 

began to move, the earth to undulate till it became water, and 
the boy went down in an instant, and nothing was left of him but three or 
four air bubbles on the surface. I awoke in horror, and was troubled all 
day by this midnight vision. I thought then, and I iiave ever since 
thought, that it was a vivid illustration of the course and end of many a 
youth. They sport thoughtlessly among the green and flowery fields of 
temptation. They begin to yield, principle gives way, and they go down 
and are lost as respects character for ever. e wish to render the treach- 
erous earth under them firmer. We would change it into the hard 
granite of virtue, we would have them stand on the immovable rock of 


8. 

“ewe hope, also, Mr. Mayor, from this school an advantage to the adult 
community. The benefits of an institution like this do not terminate with 
the children. By a reflex influence, they return to the families from 
which our children come. It is no unheard of thing for a rough, hard, 
uneducated man to be mellowed and transformed by the influences which 
his children and his children’s children bring home from the churches and 
the schools. A good school does excite the adult mind; it awakens in- 
terest in education, and promotes improvement. If this school fulfills our 
expectations, it will be to the community a moral and intellectual sun, 
throwing light into every dwelling. 

We believe also that it will act happily upon our younger schools. It 
will be to them an object of hope and heneaatte ambition. They will 
take their examples from it—and our little children from the first will be 
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iring and reaching towards it. But I must stop, for I am impatien 
as doubtless you oa this assembly must be, for the Senieatiant oakek 
are to fall from more eloquent lips than mine. Children, consider how 
much is depending upon you. Be determined to fix down to hard study, 
to do right ; and on the first Petes of all true wisdom, “ Remember 
now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.” 

After Mr. Stearns had concluded, a hymn wassung. The Mayor then 
stated that the President of Harvard College was present, and that he 
hoped he would favor the company with some remarks.” 

resident Everett accepted the invitation, and responded to the call as 
follows :— 


May it please your Honor :— 

Connected as I am with another place of education, of a kind which is 
commonly regarded as of a higher order, it is precisely in that connection, 
that I learn to feel and appreciate the importance of good schools. I am 
not so ignorant of the history of our fathers, as not to know, that the 
spirit, which founded and fostered Harvard College, is the spirit which 
has founded and upheld and will continue to support and cherish the 
schools of New England. I know well, sir, that Universities and Col- 
leges can neither flourish nor even stand alone. You might as well 
attempt to build your second and third stories in the air, without a first 
floor or a basement, as to have collegiate institutions without good schools 
for preparatory education, and for the diffusion of general information 
throughout the community. If the day should ever come, which I do not 
fear in our beloved country, when this general education shall be neg- 
lected and these preparatory institutions allowed to perish ;—if the day 
should ever come (of which I have no apprehension) when the schools of 
New England shall go down, depend upon it, sir, the colleges will go 
with them. it will be with them, as it was with the granite warehouses, 
the day before yesterday in Federal street, in Boston ; if the piers at the 
foundation give way, the upper stories will come down in one undistin- 
guished ruin. 

I anticipate no such disaster, Mr. Mayor, though it must be admitted 
that we live in an age of revolutions, of which every steamer brings us 
some fresh and astonishing account. But our revolutions are of a more 
auspicious character, and it occurred to me as 1 was coming down with 
your worthy associate (Mr. permet and your respected predecessor 
(Mr. Green,) to whom we have just listened with so much pleasure, that 
we were traversing a region, in which a more important revolution com- 
menced no very long time since, and is still in progress,—far more impor- 
tant for us and our children—than any of those which have lately con- 
vulsed the continent of Europe. I do not now refer to the great politi- 
cal and historical events of which this neighborhood was the theatre ; of 
which the monuments are in sight from these windows, but to a revolu- 
tion quiet and silent in its origin and progress, unostentatious in outward 
manifestations, but imparting greater change and warranting brighter 
hopes for most of those who hear me,—for our young friends before us,— 
than any of the most startling events that stare upon us in capitals in the 
columns of the newspapers, after every arrival from Europe. The Rev- 
erend Mr. Stearns has beautifully sketched some of the most important 
features of this peaceful tevolution. 

When I entered college, Mr. Mayor, (and I believe I shall not tell the 
audieace quite how many years ago that is; you can do it, sir, but I will 
thank you not to,) there were a few straggling houses, shops, and taverns 
along the Main street at Cambridgeport. All back of this street to the 
north, and I believe almost all south of it to the river,—the entire district 
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in the centre of which we are now assembled, was in a state of nature , 
pretty equally divided between barren pasturage, salt-marsh, and what I 
must admit had no mean attraction for us freshmen, whortleberry swamp. 
Not one of the high roads had been cut, which now traverse the plain 
between Main street and the old road to Charlestown. East Cambridge 
did not exist even in the surveyor’s imagination. There was not a church 
nor a public school east of Dr. Holmes’ and Old Cambridge Commor , 
and if any one had prophesied that within forty years a population like 
this would cover the soil,—with its streets and houses, and gardens, its 
numerous school-houses and churches, its conservatories breathing all the 
sweets of the tropics, its private libraries equal to the choicest in the land, 
and all the other appendages of a high civilization, he would have been 
set down asa visionary indeed. But this change, this revolution has 
taken place even within the life time of the venerable lady (Mrs. Mer- 
riam) introduced to us in such a pleasing manner by Mr. Stearns; and 
we are assembled this morning to take a respectful notice of what may 
be called its crowning incident, the opening of a High School in that 

rimitive whortleberry swamp. I believe I do not over-state matters when 

say, that no more important event than this is likely to occur, in the 
course of the lives of many of those here assembled. As far as our in- 
teresis are concerned, all the revolutions in Europe multiplied tenfold are 
nothing to it. No, sir, not if the north were again to pour forth its myri- 
ads on central and southern Europe and break up the existing govern- 
ments and states into one general wreck, it would not be an article of in- 
telligence at all so important to us as the opening of a new school. No, 
my young friends, this is a day which may give an auspicious turn to your 
whole career in life; may affect your best interests not merely for time 
but for eternity. 

There is certainly nothing in which the rapid progress of the country is 
more distinctly marked than its schools. It is not merely their multipli- 
cation in numbers, but their improvement as places of education. A 
school forty years ago was a very different affair from what it is now. 
The meaning of the word is changed. A little reading, writing, and 
ciphering, a very little grammar; and for those destined for college, a 
little Latin and Greek, very indifferently taught, were all we got at a 
common town school inmy day. The range was narrow ; the instruc- 
tion superficial. In our modern school system, taking it as a whole com- 
posed of its several parts in due gradation,—viz. the primary, the district, 
and the High School,—the fortunate pupil not only enjoys a very 
thorough course of instruction in the elementary branches, but gets a 
good foundation in French, a good preparation for college, if he desires it, 
according to the present advanced standard of requirement; a general 
acquaintance with the applied mathematics, the elements of natural phi- 
losophy, some suitable information as to the form of government and 
political system under which we live, and no inconsiderable practice in 
the noble arts of writing and speaking our mother tongue. 

It might seem, at first, that this is too wide a circle for a school. But 
the experience of our well conducted schools has abundantly shown that 
it is not too extensive. With faithful and competent teachers and wil- 
ling and hearty learners, all the branches I have named and others I have 
passed over can be attended to with advantage, between the ages of four 
and sixteen. 

Such being the case, our School Committees have done no more than 
their duty, in — this extensive course and furnishing to master 
and pupils the means of pursuing it. I cannot tell you, sir, how much I 
have been gratified at hastily looking into the alcove behind us. As I 
stepped into it this morning, Mr. Smith, the intelligent master of the 
school, pointed out to me the Veautiful electrical machine behind the door 
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with the just remark that my venerable predecessor, President Dunster, 
would not have known what it was. No, sir, nor would the most eminent 
philosopher in the world before the time of Franklin. LordaBacon would 
not have known what it was. nor Sir Isaac Newton. Mr. Smith reminded 
me of the notion of Cotton Mather (one of the most learned men of his 
day,) that lightning proceeded from the Prince of the Power of the Air, 
by which he accounted for the fact that it was so apt to strike the spires 
of churches. Cotton Mather would have come nearer the truth, if he had 
called ita shining manifestation of the power and skill, by which the 
Great Author of the Universe works out some of the mighty miracles of 
creatign and nature. And only think, sir, that these newly discovered 
mysteries of the material world, unknown to the profoundest sages of 
elder days, are so effectually brought down to the reach of common 
schools in our day, that these young friends, before they are finally dis- 
missed from these walls, will be made acquainted with not a few of the 
wonderful properties of the subtle element, evolved and condensed by that 
machine, and which recent science has taught to be but different forms of 
one principle, whether it flame across the heavens in the midnight storm, 
or guide the mariner across the pathless ocean ;—or leap from city to city 
across the continent as swiftly as the thought of which it is the vehicle ; 
and which I almost venture to predict, before some here present shall 
taste of death, will, by some still more sublime generalization, be identi- 
fied with the yet hidden principle which thrills through the nerves of ani- 
mated beings, and binds life to matter, by the ties of sensation. 

But while you do well. sir, in your High School to make provision for 
these advanced studies, | know that as long as it remains under your in- 
struction, the plain elementary branches will not be undervalued. There 
is perhaps a tendency in that direction in some of our modern schools: I 
venture to hope it will not be encouraged here. I know it is not to be 
the province of this school to teach the elements; but I am sure you will 
show that you entertain sound views of their importance. I hold, sir, 
that to so the English language well, that is with intelligence, feeling, 
spirit, and effect ;—to write with dispatch, a neat, handsome, legible band, 
(for it is after all, a great object in writing to have others able to read 
what you write,) and to be master of the four rules of arithmetic, so as 
to dispose at once with accuracy of every question of figures which comes 
up in practical life:—I say | call this a good education; and if you add 
the ability to write pure grammatical English, with the help of very few 
hard words, | regard it as an excellent wlnuation: These are the tools; 
you can do much with them, but you are helpless without them. They 
are the foundation ; and unless you begin with these, all your flashy at- 
tainments, a little natural philosophy, and a little mental philosophy, a 
little physiology and a little geology, and all the other ologies and sagt, 
are but ostentatious rubbish. 

There is certainly no country in the world in which so much money is 
paid for schooling as in ours. This can be proved by figures. I believe 
there is no country where the common schools are so good. But they 
may be improved. It is not enough to erect commodious school-houses ; 
or compensate able teachers, and then leave them, masters and pupils, to 
themselves. A school is not a clock which you can wind up and then 
leave it to go of itself. It is am organized living body: it has sensibili- 
ties ; it craves sympathy. You must not leave the School Committee to 
do all the work. Your teachers want the active countenance of the whole 
body of parents, of the whole crt community. I am sure you, Mr. 
Smith, would gladly put up with a little injudicious interference in single 
cases, if you could on the active sympathies of the whole body of 
parents to fall back upon in delicate and ditficult cases, and to support and 
cheer you under the burthen of your labors, from day today. I think 
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this matter deserves more attention than it has received ; and if so small 
a number as thirty parents would agree together, to come to the school, 
some one of hem, each in his turn, but once a month, or rather if but 25 
or 26 would doit, it would give your teacher the support and countenance 
of a parent’s presence every day; at a cost to each individual of ten or 
eleven days in the year. Would not the good to be effected be worth the 
sacrifice ? 

I have already spoken too long, Mr. Mayor, and will allude to but one 
other topic. In most things, as | have said, connected with education, we 
are inealeulably in advance of other days:—in some, perhaps, we have 
fallen below their standard. I know, sir, old men are apt to make unfa- 
vorable contrasts between the present time and the past; and if I do not 
soon begin to place myself in that class, others will do it forme. But I 
really think that in some things, belonging, perhaps, it will be thought, to 
the minor morais, the present promising generation of youth might learn 
something of their grandfathers, if not their fathers. When I first went 
to a village school, sir, 1 remember it as yesterday ;—I seem still to hold 
by one hand for protection, (1 was of the valiant age of three years) to 
an elder sister’s apron ;—with,the other I grasped my primer, a volume 
of about two and a half inches in length, which formed then the sum tota! 
of my library, and which had lost the blue paper cover from one corner, 
(my first misfortune in life;) 1 say it was the practice then, as we were 
trudging along to school, to draw up by the road-side, if a traveller, a 
stranger, or a person in years, passed along, “ and make our manners,” as 
it wascalled. The little girls courtesied, the boys made a bow; it was not 
done with much grace, | suppose: but there was a civility and decency 
about it, which did the children good, and produced a pleasing impression 
on those who witnessed it. The age of village prctel 20 is past, never to 
return. These manners belong to a forgotten order of things. They are 
too precise and rigorous for this enlightened age. I sometimes fear the 
pendulum has swung too far in the opposite extreme. Last winter I was 
driving into town in a carriage closed behind, but open in front. There 
was in company with me, the Rev. President Woods, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine, and that grees pomermemes ge and excellent citizen, 
Mr. Amos Lawrence. Well, sir, we happened to pass a school-house 
just as the boys (to use the common expression) were “let out.” I sup- 
os the little men had just been taught within doors something about the 
aws, which regulate the course of projectiles, and determine the curves 
in which they move. Intent ona practical demonstration, and tempted 
by the convenient material, I must say they put in motion a quantity ot 
spherical bodies, in the shape of snow balls, which brought the doctrine 
quite home to us wayfarers. and made it wonderful that we got off with 
no serious inconvenience, which was happily the case. This I thought 
was an instance of free and easy manners, verging to the opposite ex- 
treme of the old fashioned courtesy, which I have just described. I am 
quite sure that the boys of this school would be the Last to indulge an ex- 
periment attended with so much risk to the heads of innocent third 
persons. 

Nothing remains, sir, but to add my best wishes for teachers and pu- 
pils ;—You are both commencing under the happiest auspices. When 1 
consider that there is not one of you, my young friends, who does not en- 
joy gratuitously the opportunity of obtaining a better school education, 
than we could have bought, Mr. Mayor, when we were boys, with the 
wealth of the Indies, I cannot but think that each one of you, boys anc 
girls, will be ready to say with grateful hearts, the lines have fallen to 
me in pleasant places; yea, | have a goodly heritage. 

To you, Mr. Smith, we wish entire success. The community !ooks to 
you with confidence, to add to your high reputation as an instructor, and 
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commits to you these its treasures, with the full assurance that you will 
be faithful to the trust. 

An original bymn, written for the occasion, was then sung. 

At the close of the exercises, the Mayor, as Chairman of the School 
Committee, transferred the Building and the School to the immediate 
care of the High School Committee. Mr. Stearns responded in a word, 
as follows :—Mr. Mayor, in behalf of the High School Committee, I ac- 
cept this important trust at your hands. We will endeavor faithfully and 
according to the best of our ability, to perform its duties, the first of 
which will be to commit the care of the school to Mr. Elbridge Smith, its 
principal teacher. 

Mr. Smith, we sometimes say of a remarkably honest man, I would 
trust him with untold gold. We are about to entrust to you what is of 
unspeakably more value. If each of these pupils were a million of gold, 
the treasure committed to you would be worth infinitely less than these 
immortal minds. I speak in the name of every parent here, when I say 
we have no higher interests than the welfare of our children. If evil 
befall them—if through a defective education, they should turn out badly, 
there would be but little left to make life desirable to us. If you so sue- 
ceed in your good work, that our sons and daughters shall grow up around 
us, intelligent, respectable, filial and good, you shall have our thanks here, 
and hereafter. We give you our confidence—Heaven grant you its 
blessing. 


Mr. Smith remarked in reply, 


That it was his sincere intention to receive the important trust, which 
had been committed to his care, without attempting a reply. But such had 


been the course of remark as to awaken feelings too strong to be suppressed : 
and though it might be but an act of rashness for an unpracticed 
hand to attempt extempore discourse in the presence of distinguished gen- 
tlemen, he felt called upon to say that he was deeply seusible that, in ac- 
cepting this trust, he received no sinecure. Without enlarging upon the 
nature of his duties, or adding aught to what had already been said, he 
would com say that he would perform the duties assigned him to the best 


ofhis humble ability. He felt that he should do injustice to his feelings not 
to return his thanks to the distinguished gentleman who had addressed us, 
for the sentiments which he had so beautifully and forcibly expressed. He 
had spoken of what he termed the minor immoralities. Mr. Smith had 
often had oceasion to use the same expressions in enforcing the practice of 
those civilities of school life to which he had referred. Azad you, scholars, he 
remarked, can bear me testimony how often, during the brief period of my 
connection with you, I have referred you to our distinguished guest as 
combining in himself those very qualities which he has enjoined upon you. 
He had felt great pleasure in hearing his feeble instructions poy sepa | 
the example and precepts of one of the most gifted scholars of the land. 
He should have occasion to remember him with gratitude during the re- 
mainder of his life, for the aid which he had this day afforded him in the 
discharge of his duties as a teacher. The children have heard to-day 
the sentiments of one who has left the high duties of State and diplomacy 
for the still higher work of instructing New England youth. They 
should make this day a crisis in their existence. 

He closed by remarking that in his beyhood, while laboring hard to 
acquire an education, he became the eed owner of a handsome octavo, 
entitled “ Everett’s Orations,”—no inconsiderable portion of which he 
committed to memory. He could not better conclude, than by reciting an 
extract which this occasion brought fresh to his recollection. “Let the 
pride of military glory belong to foreign nations: let the refined corrup- 
tions of the older world attract the traveller to its splendid capitals; let a 
fervid sun ripen for others the luxuries of a tropical clime. Let it be ours 
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to boast that we inherit a land of liberty and light; let the school-house 
and the church continue to be the landmarks of the New England village; 
let the son of New England, whither soever he may wander, leave that 
behind him which shall make him home-sick for his native land ; let free- 
dom, and knowledge, and morals, and religion, as they are our birthright, 
be the birthright of our children to the end of time.” 

The exercises were closed by singing a benediction hymn to the tune 
of Old Hundred, in which all present joined. The company left reluc- 
tantly ; having spent three hours-so profitably and pleasantly that the 
time ips unawares, The highest expectations have been raised in 
regard to the school, and we hope they may be more than realized. 

We would gladly devote more of our pages to the publication of such 
addresses as these, but we have already swelled this volume beyond our 
original plan. 

Our readers will find in the eighth and ninth volumes of the Massachu- 
setts Common School Journal, for 1846 and 1847, very full and interesting 
accounts of the Dedication of the State Normal School-houses at Bridge- 
water and at Westfield. The addresses of the Hon. Horace Mann, Gov. 
Briggs, Prof. Sears, Hon. William Bates, and Rev. Dr. Humphrey, are 
worthy of the widest circulation. Dr. Humphrey’s address is an elabo- 
rate argument in behalf of Normal Schools. 





PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN RHODE ISLAND. 


~~~ 


Rhode [sland can boast the possession of the largest number of public 
libraries, having 500 volumes and upwards, in proportion to her population, 
of any State in the Union; and according to the Table published in the 
Report of Prof. Jewett, to the Regents of the Smithsonian Institute, in 
1849, of any nation in the world. 


PROVIDENCE. 
Brown University—University, ; ; . 23,000 
United Brothers’ Society, J 5 4,000 
Philermerian Society, . . ‘ . 4,000 
Atheneum, . ‘ ; ’ ‘ : ‘ 15,200 
Mechanics Acseciation, " ’ “ . ‘ , . 3,300 
R. I. Historical Society, ‘ P ; ‘ ‘ , 2,000 
Franklin Lyceum, ; : P d ‘ ‘ 300 
Friends Boarding School, ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; : 1,500 


53,700 

The Library of Brown University, in respect both to the number of 
volumes, the range of selection, and the value of the editions, is one of the 
best inthiscountry. It is the fruit mainly of individual donation and private 
liberality. The first purchases were made out of the general funds of the 
college, twenty pounds having been appropriated to’ this purpose in 1768. 
In 1782 the whole number of volumes was estimated at about 300. In 
1783, a subscription in favor of the library was started by John Brown. In 
1792, Nicholas Brown commenced his benefactions towards the college by 
the gift of three hundred and fifty valuable books, which he followed up in 
1815, by a gift of four hundred dollars. In 1831 he subscribed $10,000 
towards Library Fund, which was increased by others, to the amount of 
$19,427 —which was placed at interest until it had accumulated to $245,000. 
Since 1839 the income of this sum has been regularly appropriated mainly 
to the purchase of books for the library. In 1834-35, Mr. Nicholas Brown 
erected at his own expense, the beautiful edifice for the Library, and 
Chapel, known as Manning Hall. Among other donors to the Library 
should be mentioned the Rev. Isaac Backus of Middleborough, Mass.; 
Rev William Richards, of Lynn, England; Rev. Thomas Carlile ; Mrs. 
Elizabeth H. Bartol, of Boston, and Mrs. H. S. Wayland; John Carter 
Brown, Moses B. [ves, and Robert H. Ives. 

The Library, in 1793, contained 2,173 volumes; in 1826, 5,818 volumes, 
and onthe first of January, 1843, 10,258 bound volumes ; 416 of these were 
composed of pamphlets, and contained 3,576 distinct articles. 

Since then valuable additions have been made to the number and value 
of the books, by the purchases of Prof. Charles A. Jewett, many years 
Librarian, and recently appointed Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institute. 
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The Arsenzum, as incorporated at the January session of the General 
Assembly, 1836, owes its origin to a compromise between the members of 
the Providence Library, which was established in 1753, and of the Provi- 
dence Atheneum, which was incorporated in 1831—these two companies 
having agreed to throw up their charters in favor of the new institution, 
In March, 1836, Nicholas Brown and the heirs of Thomas P. Ives, offered 
to give the Atheneum a lot of land on the corner of Benefit and College 
Streets, for the location of a building, $6,000 towards the erection of a 
building thereon, and 4,000 for the increase of the library, provided other 
individuals would subscribe $10,000 towards the building, and $4,000 more 
to the library, before the first of June following. These terms were 
promptly complied with by the citizens of Providence—and in the course of 
the following year an appropriate and substantial building of granite was 
erected at an expense of $19,000. In 1837 the Atheneum purchased 
1680 volumes of the Providence Library, and 2400 of the Providence Ath- 
enum, and at the date of the first Annual Report of the Directors, in Feb. 
1837, the total number of volumes was 4162, with 293 proprietors. Since 
that date the Library has been increased by the purchase annually of about 
L000 volumes of well selected works, until the present time, (Jan. 1849,) 
when the whole number exceeds 15,000. The present number of proprietors 
is490. The price of a share is fifteen dollars, on which there is an annual 
assessment of five dollars. The annual sum for the purchase of books, 
salary of librarian, and incidental expenses, is about $3000. 

Newport. 

Redwood Library. Pe pony oe, 

Newport Mechanics Association, 5 , ‘ 

Hammond Circulating Library, are ee ae 

Tue Redwood Library and Atheneum, owes its origin to a literary and 
gp os society, which was established in Newport, in the year 1730, 

his society was composed of some of the most respectable men of the 
town of Newport, at that period one of the most remarkable in the Amer- 
ican Colonies, for its wealth, learning and public spirit. 

The formation of a library was, subsequently, considered by them as one 
of the most powerful means of accomplishing their original purpose, ‘‘ the 
promotion of knowledge and virtue.’ The system of debates was gradu- 
ally laid aside, and the energies of the society were solely directed to the 
collection of valuable books. : } t 

In the accomplishment of this new object, a great impulse was —_ by 
Abraham Redwood, Esq., who, in 1747, placed at the disposal of the so- 
ciety £500 sterling. tor the purchase of standard books in London. ‘To 
give permanence and usetuiness to his donation, Mr. Redwood enjoined on 
the wg d the duty of erecting an edifice, as a depository for such books 
as might bé purchased. In pursuance of their object, a charter of incor- 
poration was obtained in 1747, and the society, in honor of their most lib- 
eral benefactor, assumed the name of the Redwood Library Company. 
For the erection of a library building, five thousand pounds were almost 
immediately subscribed by different citizens of the town. i 

The library building, which is a beautiful specimen of the Doric order, 
was commenced in 1748, and completed in 1750. The plan was furnished 
by Joseph Harrison, Esq., Assistant Architect of Blenheim House, England. 

Hammond’s Circulating Library is one of the oldest libraries in the 
country, and containes many rare books. 

PorTsMovUTH. 

Seheol Distrint Mei Up. xen cs) te) bs ageirerns 6) 8 ga OOD 

This was the first library established in the State as a part of the recent 
movement to improve the means of popular education. it owns its origen 


mainly to the liberal donation of $100, by Miss Sarah Gibbs, a resident in 
the District. 
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Norts PRovIDENCE. 


There are four small libraries in North Providence, viz.: at Allendale, 
in the School District on Smith’s Hill, and in Districts Nos. 1 and 2 in the 
village of Pawtucket, having in the aggregate about one thousand 
volumes. 

SMITHFIELD. 
Lonsdale Atheneum, founded in 1847 . 
Slatersville Lyceum, - 1847 
Globe Village, = 1840 
Hamlet, i 1848 
Bernon, - , 


The library at Lonsdale was purchased by the Commissioner at an ex- 
pense of about $550, which was paid by the Lonsdale Company. The 
books are loaned out to the inhabitants, old and young, of the village, ata 
smali charge of one cent per vol. More than seventy dollars were realized 
the first year out of the circulation of the books. 

The Library at Slatersville was purchased out of an appropriation of 
$500, made by Messrs. Slater, Lockwood, and Carter. 

BorRI.uvi.ue. 

Pascoag Manton Library, : ‘ _ . , 900 

This library, and the libraries in Glocester, Foster, Cranston, Hopkin- 
ton, Richmond, Charlestown, Exeter, Little Compton, New Shoreham, 
Jamestown, and Barrington, owe their existence mainly to the liberality of 
Amasa Manton, Esq. of Providence. By an aggregate expenditure of 
about one thousand dollars, he has been instrumental! in raising in these 
towns, double that amount, and has thus secured the establishment of ten 
libraries with at least five thousand good books. Who can estimate the 
blessings, individual and social, which will flow directly and indirectly from 
the dissemination of these books, and which will continue to flow yet more 
abundantly when the liberal donor has himself passed from the earth, and 
another generation has risen up to have access to these libraries. 

: GLOCESTER. 
Glocester Manton Library, . ; : ‘ ; 750 


Foster. 
Foster Manton Library ‘ : , , p 1000 
The liberality of Mr. Manton in this town was made trebly effective 

through the exertions of Dr. Arnold. 

Warwick. 
Old Warwick Association, > ; i ‘ : 500 
Ladies Association, : ‘ : ; : 250 
To the former association Gov. Francis contributed $100. 


Washi vm Coventry. 400 

ashington Village, . ci . oa . - 

Bowens Hill Library, , ; ‘ , P 400 
The library first named was given to the District by subscribers, resi- 

dents thereof. The Bowens Hill Library owes its origin to a liberal con- 

tribution from Mr. Tully Bowen, of Providence. 


BARRINGTON. 


District No. 1, through the liberality mainly of Mr. Lewis B. Smith and 
Henry Smith, has a very valuable library of about 500 volumes,—the best 
School District Library in the State. 


Sours Kingstown. 

Besides a small library at Kingston, there is an Itinerating Library con- 
sisting of about 400 volumes, which are divided into four cases, each case 
containing about one hundred books, and these cases pass in succession 
through the several! villages in the town. 
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CHARLESTOWN. 


As the subscription to the library in this town is completed, although 
the mae “ee not yet been sane, the number of volumes which will 
probably be purchased, is added. 

Wesrerty. 


__ The Pawcatuck Library in Westerly is the best selected village Library 
in the State. Its history, organization, and catalogue, willbe given in fall 


as affording useful hints to those who may wish to establish a similar 
library in other villages. 


Tasucar View or Pusuic Lisraries iy Raopve Istanp. 


Providence County. No. of Libraries. No. of Volumes. 
Providence, 53,200 


North Providence, 
Cumberland, 
Smithfield, 
Burrillville, 
Glocester, 
Foster, 
Scituate, 
Cranston, 
Johnston, 
Kent County. 
East Greenwich, 
West Greenwich, 
Coventry, 
Warwick, 
Washington County. 
Westerly, 
Hopkinton, } 
Richmond, 
Exeter, 
Charlestown, 
South Kingstown, 
North Kingstown, 
Newport County. 
Newport, 
Portsmouth, 
Middletown, 
Tiverton, 
Little Compton, 
New Shoreham, 
Jamestown, 
Bristol County. 
Bristol, 
Warren, 
Barrington, 


Se ee IOP OW 


LE) 


—— SO ee DO to OM Re 


Total 44 84,237 


Most of the libraries recently established, are open to all persons, resi- 
dent in the Town, who will pay one cent a week for the use of a volume, 


and comply with the regulations which may have been adopted for the 
preservation of the books. 













SKETCH 


OF 
THE ORGANIZATION AND REGULATIONS 


OF THE 


PAWCATUCK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 



























Ar a meeting in Westerly, of the citizens of the village and vicinity, on 
the evening of December 7th, 1847, immediately after the closing exer- 
cises of a ‘Teacher’s Institute, Mr. Barnard, the School Commissioner 
of the State, who was present, and had addressed the assembly, was 
called to the Chair, a Secretary was appointed, and the subject of the 
establishment of a Public Library in the town was presented and 
debated. After a full consideration and discussion of the subject, the 
following Resolutions were adopted :— 





“ Voted, that Messrs. (7 in number) be a Committee (one from each of the 
religious societies in town,) to circulate subscription papers, and to collect money 
for establishing a Public Library 

Voted, that the stock of such Library be divided into shares, the price of which 
shall be two dollars each; no subscription to be binding until two hundred and 
fifty such shares have been taken. 

Voted, that the Committee aforesaid be authorized to take such farther action 
in relation to the subject, as they may deem proper, excepting so far as they are 
bound by the above votes.” 


This committee, having met together after the meeting, divided the 
village and neighborhood into seven districts, to each of which, by 
mutual agreement, one of their number was appointed. The foliowing 
is the form of the subscription paper circulated by them :— 


“Whereas, the establishment of a Public Library in the village of Westerly, 
embracing books in the several departments of useful knowledge, and conducted 
under such regulations as shall secure the proper use and preservation of the 
books, and the increase of the same, will promote the social, intellectual, and 
moral improvement of this community : 

And whereas, at a meeting of the citizens of Westerly, convened in the Union 
meeting-house in said village, on the evening of December 7th, inst., Messrs. 
—— were appointed a committee by said meeting, on behalf of the citizens, to 
circulate a subscription, and collect moneys for such a Library : 

Therefore, we, the subscribers, do hereby associate for the purpose of establish- 
ing and purchasing such a Library, and hereby take the number of shares therein, 
set against our respective names, at two dollars each; and do promise and agree, 
each with the others, to pay the amount thereof to the before-mentioned com- 
mittee, and to any one of them, and also to abide by such regulations as shall be 
adopted by a majority of the subscribers: Provided, that in all meetings of the 
subscribers (until a constitution or articles of association be regularly adopted,) 
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every subscriber shall be entitled to one vote upon each share subscribed for by 
him ; And provided, further, that this subscription shall be void, unless éwo hun- 
dred and fifty shares be subscribed for in good faith, on or before the first day of 
January next. 


In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our hands, this eighth day of Decem- 
ber, a.p. 1847. 


Names. No. of Shares. Names. No. of Shares. 


At a meeting called by the Soliciting Committee, and held on the 
evening of the 27th day of the same month, said Committee reported 
that more than 300 shares had been subscribed for already, and the Com- 
mittee was continued. It was, also, 


“ Voted, that a Committee of three be appointed to procure or draft a Consti- 
tution and By-Laws for the use of the subscribers, and present the same at their 
next meeting.” 

At a meeting held by adjournment on the evening of January 17th, 
1848, the Committee appointed to draft a Constitution and By-Laws, re- 
ported; and the Constitution and By-Laws presented by them having 
been acted on article by article, were adopted. They are appended to 
this Sketch. 


A Committee was also appointed to nominate such officers as were 


provided for in the Constitution just adopted, their yeport to be made at 
an adjuurned meeting. 

On the evening of January 24th, in the week following, the adjourned 
meeting was holden; the Committee of Nomination reported, and the 
regular constitutional officers were elected. 

At the same meeting it was 


“* Voted, that the Secretary be requested to have the Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation recorded in the Book of Land Evidence of this town, agreeably to an 
Act of the General Assembly, passed at their June Session, 1847.’ 


In the week following, the Constitution was recorded, as directed, in 
the Book of Land Evidence of Westerly, by the Town Clerk. The 
record bears date January 31st, 1848. 

By these several steps the Association became fully organized and 
incorporated. A copy of the Law is appended to this Sketch, that the 
members of the Association may more conveniently consult it, and be 
informed of their legal rights and liabilities. 

In the mean time, on December 27th, a Committee had been appointed 
“to procure a Catalogue of Books, which will cost about one thousand 
dollars, and present the same to the subscribers.” The business of this 
Committee was very responsible, as the selection of the most suitable 
books for the use of the Association was to be made by them, as well as 
the arrangement of prices. Accordingly, they corresponded extensively 
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with publishers in different places, as to books and prices, and also with 
the School Commissioner of the State. 

It was finally concluded, in view of the extreme difficulty of selecting 
books, and as the most economical course, to request the School Commis- 
sioner, who was deeply interested in the prosperity of the Association, to 
select suitable books to the amount proposed to be expended ; his selec- 
tion (with his free consent) to be subject to the revision and approval of 
a committee of the Association. ‘Through the kind co-operation of the 
Commissioner, this arrangement was effected. 

The following catalogues exhibit the books purchased, under the 
assistance and advice of the Commissioner. 

The sum expended for books is exactly eleven hundred dollars. The 
fitting up of a room with shelves, lamps, stove, chairs, and other neces- 
sary furniture ; the freight of boxes and packages ; the expenses of trav- 
eling, &c., of committees, amount to about two hundred dollars more. 

The number of separate volumes in the Library is upwards of two 
thousand and fifty. But the number of distinct works, or treatises, is far 
more, as may be seen by reference to the Catalogue of subjects. If the 
books selected had been generally of a smaller size, and of a less valuable 
sort, the number of volumes might have been doubled. Of the books in 
this Library, some fifty or sixty are large folios and quartos ; about five 
hundred and fifty are octavos—many of them very large and thick royal 
8vos.; about six hundred are duodecimos ; and the remaining eight hundred 
and fifty (comprising, with many other works, such sets as *‘ Harpers’ 
District School Library,” of 295 volumes ; “ Harpers’ Classical Library,” 
selected, 29 volumes; the “ Youth’s Christian Library,” 40 volumes ; 
“ Appleton’s Common School Library,” 50 volumes ; ** Abbott’s Rollo and 
Lucy Books,” &c., 30 volumes ; “ Walsh’s British Poets,” 50 volumes ; 
“Charlotte Elizabeth’s Works,” 21 volumes ; the “ Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge,” a beautifully bound English edition, 43 volumes ; the 
“ Naturalist’s Library,” a costly English edition, with numerous colored 
plates, 50 volumes, &c., &c.,) are 16mos., 18mos., &c. All the volumes 
in the Library are well bound, either in leather or cloth, or good half- 
bindings with leather backs. Some of them are elegantly bound. Many 
of the books, of all the sizes, are English editions. As to the quality of 
the works selected, those who will take the trouble to examine the 
catalogues, will see that, as far as they go, they are generally standard 
works. 

It is but justice to Mr. Barnard, whose aid was so kindly rendered in 
the selection and purchase of the books, to say (and those who examine 
the catalogues will admit the propriety of the remark,) that it would be 
difficult to expend eleven hundred dollars for books more judiciously or ad- 
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vantageously, than has been done in the present case. To that gentleman, 
for his willing and very efficient aid, the members of the Association 
would acknowledge their sincere sense of obligation. 

The regular annual expenses of the Association for room rent, salary 
of librarian, fuel, lights, &c., will not exceed one hundred dollars per 
annum. The hire of books, even at the low rates agreed upon, if the past 
six months furnish any data for opinion, (a period, too, in which the lack 
of a catalogue has been a serious disadvantage, and when the short and 
warm evenings of summer have not invited the community to much read- 
ing,) will secure an annual inéome to the Association two or three times 
greater than its necessary expenses, thus providing a fund for making 
good the damages of the books, and for gradually enlarging the number of 
volumes in the library. 

This Sketch has been ts and inserted in the present pamphlet, 
for three reasons :— 

To furnish to the members of the Association, in a form fitted for pre- 
servation and convenient for reference, the record of the early history of 
their undertaking, as well as the Rules and the Law which bind and sus- 
tain them as a body corporate ; 

To answer the kind inquiries of such friends of education im other 


parts of the State as have been interested in the objects and efforts of 
the Association ; and 

To suggest, possibly, the aid, though slight, of a recent and successful 
experience, to such of our sister towns and villages as are comtem- 
plating the establishment, within their own limits, of public libraries. 


Westerty, R. I., 
December, 1848. 











CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


PAWCATUCK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 





(THEsE were prepared, by a collation of the Constitutions and By- 
Laws of several similar Associations, and chiefly from those of the Pro- 
vidence Atheneum, with such omissions and modifications as the place 
and circumstances of this Association seemed to render expedient. ) 


CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 1. This Association shall be called the Pawcatuck Library Association. 

Art. 2. The officers shall be a President, a Secretary who shall be Treasurer, 
and seven Diréctors, who together shall constitute a Board of Directors. 

The officers shall be chosen at the annual meeting of the proprietors, and 
shall hold their offices one year, or until others are chosen in their places :—Pro- 
vided, that when they are not chosen at the annual meeting, the election may 
take place at any other meeting duly called. 

Art. 3. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Association and of 
the Board of Directors, preserve order therein, give the casting vote, and perform 
all other duties which usually appertain to such an officer. 

In case of his absence the senior Director present shall preside. 

Art. 4. The Secretary shall notify all meetings of the Association and of the 
Board of Directors, keep a fair record of their respective proceedings, and con- 
duct all the correspondence of the Association, according to the direction of the 
Board. He shall keep a regular record of the number of shares owned in the 
Association, placing opposite each name the number of shares held by such pro- 
prietor, and he shall present at each annual meeting a Jist of the names of the 
stockholders in the Association. 

Art. 5. The Treasurer shall keep an exact and faithful account (in a book kept 
for that purpose) of all the financial concerns and property of the Association, and 
collect and receive all money due or belonging thereto. e shall pay no bills but 
by order of the Board, under such regulations as they prescribe, and shall make a 
detailed report of the state of the treasury, and of the financial concerns of the 
Association, at each annual meeting, and also whenever required so to do by the 
Board of Directors or by the Association. 

Art. 6. The Board of Directors shall direct the purchase of books, and transact, 
manage, and regulate all affairs of the Association of every kind not otherwise 
provided for by the Association; and shall present at the annual meeting a de- 
tailed report of the state of the Library and of the general concerns of the Asso- 
ciation. The Directors shall also have power to fill any vacancy occurring in 
their own body ; and any officer thus elected by the Board, shall continue in office 
until the next annual meeting, or until the election of a new Board. 

Art. 7. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association, to be holden at 
such place as shall be appointed and notified by order of the Board of Directors, 
on the first Monday in December in each year, for the choice of officers, and for 
the transaction of other business. 

Art. 8. Ten proprietors shall be necessary to form a quorum of the Associa- 
tion. Four of the Bbeoeees shall constitute a quorum of the Board. * 
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Art. 9. Any individual, who shall pay into the treasury two dollars, shall be a 
stockholder or proprietor, and entitled to one share of the joint stock of the 
Association, which shall! be transferable. 

In all meetings of the Association, each stockholder shall be entitled to one 
vote for each share held by him; Provided that, if the number of shares held by 
such stockholder exceed five, he shall be entitled to only one vote for every five 
shares above that number. 

Art. 10. Each stockholder or proprietor, if he require it, shall be furnished 
with a certificate of the share or shares by him owned, signed by the Secretary, in 
the following form, (viz.) 


Westerly, R. I. 

This certifies that A B is proprietor of (number) shares in the Pawcatuck 
Library Association, and entitled to all the rights and privileges of a proprietor, 
and subject to all the By-Laws, Rules, and Regulations of the Association. 

Signed by the Secretary. 


Art. 11. This Constitution may be altered, or amended, at any annual meeting 
of the Association, or at any special meeting, provided it be inserted in the notice 
for said special meeting that an amendment of the Constitution will be then pro- 
posed ; and provided, also, that two-thirds of the members present approve the 
same. 


BY-LAWS. 


Art. 1. The Library shall be kept open on such days, and at such hours, as the 
Board of Directors may direct. 

Art. 2. All books, pamphlets, &c., shall be legibly marked with the words 
“Paweatuck Library Association,” and, if donations to the Association, shall 
(unless otherwise requested,) be inserted with the names of the donors, in such 
manner as the Board may direct. 

Art. 3. Every proprietor shall be allowed to take out and hold not more than 
two volumes at a time, and may retain each volume not more than four weeks, 
if such volume is desired by another person ; and every person shall be subject to 
a fine of two cents per day, for every volume retained laveed the above specified 
period. 

Art. 4. Any person shall have the privilege of drawing books from the Library, 
subject to all the laws of the Library, by paying into the treasury one dollar per 
annum: or, every proprietor may have rd privilege by paying one cent a week 
per volume ; and every person, not a proprietor, by giving satisfactory security to 
the librarian, and paying three cents a week per volume. 

Art. 5. Every book shall be returned in good order, regard being had to the 
reasonable wear thereof. If any book shall be lost, or essentially injured, the per- 
son to whom it stands charged shall replace it by a new volume, or set, if it belong 
to a set, or pay the current price of the same ; and thereupon the remainder of the 
set, if it belong to a set, shall be delivered to the person paying therefor. Cases 
of injury shall be considered by the Board, who shall determine whether the 
injury be sufficiently serious to requiré the removal of the book or set, and who, in 
the event of a less injury, shall assess the amount of damage. The determination 
of the Board shall be final, and the amount of damages assessed shall be collected 
by the Treasurer. 

Art. 6. No book shall’ be delivered to any person until all sums due to the 
Association from him shall have been paid. 

Art. 7. No book shall be lent by any person under the penalty of one dollar. 

Art. 8. No book shall be taken from the Library, neither shall any book be re- 
moved from the cases, except at the stated times of delivery, without permission 
being first obtained from any two members of the Board. 

Art. 9. No book shall be taken from the Library for a person not present, ex- 
cept the person drawing said book be responsible for its return. 

Art. 10. The Board of Directors shall, from time to time, specify what books, 
on account of their rarity, value, &c., shall not be taken from the Library room, 
except by their special order. 

Art. 11, All books shall be returned two weeks previously to the annual meet- 
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ing of the Association, for examination by the Board; and any person neglecting 
to conform to this regulation, shall be fined fifty cents. 

Art. 12. A Librarian shall be appointed by the Board, and such compensation 
allowed for his services as said Board may determine. 

It shall be his duty to arrange, and preserve in proper order, all books, pam- 
phiets, charts, &c., and, under the direction of the Board, make a full and accu- 
rate catalogue of the same. 

He shall record, in a suitable book, all donations made to the Library, keep a 
regular account of all fines incurred, and collect and pay the same over to the 
Treasurer, report to the board all donations and communications received by him 
since the last preceding meeting, and all violations of the library regulations. He 
shall, moreover, perform such other duties pertaining to his office as the Associa- 
tion or Board may from time to time prescribe. 

Art. 13. The Board may, in their discretion, impose penalties for the breach of 
any of the library regulations to which penalties are not affixed. 
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An Acr passed by the General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, at the June Session, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven. 


** An Act to provide for the voluntary incorporation of Library, Academy, and 
School Associations. 


Whereas, by the 24th and 25th sections of An Act to revise and amend the 
several Acts relating to Public Schools, passed in January Session, A.D. 1839, 
provision was made for the —— incorporation of School and Library Asso- 
ciations, which provisions were inadvertently omitted in the revision of said Act 
in June, A. D. 1845—therefore, Jt is enacted by the General Assembly as follows : 

Sec. 1. Whenever any persons, to the number of three or more, shall hereafter 
associate together for the purpose of procuring and maintaining 2 Library, or pro- 
curing and supporting an Academy or School-House, they shall, upon complying 
with the terms of this Act, become a body corporate for such purpose, by such 
name as they may designate, and subject to such regulations, conditions and con- 
stitution as they may haveadopted. And they may hold, control and convey real 
and personal estate to an amount not exceeding five thousand dollars exclusive of 
their building, and the lot on which it may stand, and of their books, maps, pic 
tures, and library furniture. 

Sec. 2. In case of any association of any number of members heretofore formed 
for the purpose of maintaining a library and not incorporated, any three of the mem- 
bers may call a meeting, and appoint a time and place therefor, giving to all the 
known members resident in this State five days’ notice thereof, to be served as an 
original summons is required to be served by law, by some sheriff, deputy sheriff, 
constable, or by some disinterested person who shall make oath thereto; and at 
such meeting so held, a majority of the persons present entitled to vote, may 
organize said association as a corporation under this Act. 

ec. 3. The library corporatioas formed under this Act, shall have the power to 
make assessments on shares, and regulated by by-laws, the manner of selling them 
on failure of payment; and all transfers of the shares shall be recorded in the 
books of the corporation. 

Sec. 4. All corporations organized under this Act, may elect such officers, and for 
such time, as they deem proper ; may regulate by by-laws the manner. of calling 
annual or other meetings, may require their officers to give bonds, determine the 
manner of voting, and oe many shall constitute a quorum, and generally may 
make all necessary by-laws not inconsistent with law or their constitution, and 
may prescribe suitable penalties for the violation of them, which, if in money, 
shall not exceed twenty dollars, and may be collected by action of debt in the 
name of the corporation. All officers shall continue in office until their succes- 
sors are appointed, and vacancies may be filled at any meeting or in such manner 
as the corporation may direct. If no mode is provided of calling annual or other 
meetings, the clerk or secretary shall call a meeting on the request of any three 
members, by posting up a notice thereof for five days in some public place upon 
the library building, academy, or school-house. And a majority of votes, either 
in person or by proxy, shall constitute a quorum, unless otherwise provided by the 
corporation. 

Sec. 5. To entitle any association to the benefit of this Act, the constitution or 
articles of association, and all alterations thereof; shall be recorded in the books 
of Land Evidence of the town where the library, academy, or school-house is 


situated. Any such corporation shall not be dissolved by any reduction of the 
number of its members.” 














EXPLANATORY REMARKS 


ON THE 


CATALOGUES. 


Tue first of the following catalogues is a Catalogue of Subjects. Its 
design is not simply to give the titles of the books of the Library, 
but to furnish an Index to the subjects considered in the books. To 
effect this, the various books in the Library have been analyzed with 
considerable care, and the several subjects exhibited by them have been 
arranged under their proper heads. The analysis has been confined to 
distinct treatises and separate articles on subjects. If it had been ex- 
tended to incidental discussions, and separate references to subjects, this 
Catalogue might have been swelled indefinitely to a large volume or 
volumes. As it is, the analysis, although confined to distinct works, is 
probably not so full as it might have been made. Some less important 
works have been, doubtless, overlooked, and others, included under 
larger titles, have been omitted. Still, the analysis is probably extensive 
enough, for all practical purposes, for the use of the Catalogue. The 
design of the analysis, it is thought, has been accomplished, viz._to make 
the Catalogue so full, that no one shall be obliged to remove a book from 
the shelves in order to learn its contents or subjects ; and that those who 
use the Library may make their selection of books directly from the 
Catalogue. ‘Thus the convenience of persons in their selections will be 
greatly promoted, and the injurious handling of the books be prevented. 
The works, under each head and subdivision, are arranged alphabeti- 
cally, after the names of the authors, or (where the authors are not 
known) after the leading words in the titles of the book. To this 
arrangement there are two exceptions. One is, that, in a few cases, 
where books by different authors, ina set or series of volumes on a single 
subject (as, for instance, the “ Naturalist’s Library,” or the “ British 
Poets”) are regularly numbered, such sets are placed in the Catalogue, 
after the editor’s name, in the simple order of the numbers of the series. 
The other exception is, that, under the head of Biography, the names of 
the subjects of the memoirs, and not of the authors, are placed alphabeti- 
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cally, as such an arrangement is supposed to be more convenient to the 
reader. 

In addition to the Catalogue of Subjects, a Catalogue of Authors is 
also given, in which the names of all the Authors in the Library are 
placed alphabetically, and under each name all such works of the author 
as belong to the Library. 

By the aid of these two Catalogues any person, even those least 
familiar with books, may very readily refer to any work or any subject, 
which they may wish to examine. 

In both Catalogues the number of each book, as it stands on the 
Library shelves, is carried out on the margin of the page, against its 
title. 

The books, being arranged upon the shelves of the Library according 
to their sizes and similarity of binding, and not according to subjects or 
authors, the numbers accordingly follow one another irregularly in the 
Catalogues. In the shelves, however, the books are all numbered regu- 
larly, beginning with No. 1 on the left hand of the upper shelf, and ex- 
tending through that shelf to the extreme right; and, in like manner, 
from left to right through all the shelves, from the highest to the lowest. 
On the edge of each shelf every 10th or 20th number is noted in large 
figures. A person may, therefore, turn immediately from the number in 
the Catalogue to the corresponding number on the shelf of the Library. 

It will be observed, that in some cases the same number is occasionally 
repeated in the different parts of the Catalogue of Subjects. This occurs 
from the fact, that some books, or volumes, comprise more than one subject. 
Thus, for instance, the book entitled “ Narrative of Discovery in Africa,” 
No. 351, comprises three different works, by three different authors,— 
Discoveries, by H. Murray; Mineralogy, &c. by Prof. Jameson ; and 
Natural History, by J. Wilson—each to be noted under its proper sub- 
ject-head. Thus, too, each volume of the Christian Library comprises 
fifteen or twenty distinct works on various subjects by different authors, 
each to be properly classified ; while the one number of the comprehen- 
sive volume will stand in the Catalogue for them all. In all these cases, 
where the same number is repeated, different subjects included in these 
numbers, and generally different works by different authors in the same 
numbers, are referred to. 

It will be observed, too, that in a few cases the same work is repeated 
under different numbers. This occurs from the fact, that frequently a 
work which is published in one set of works is contained also in some 
other set. Thus, for example, Davis’ History of China is in the English 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, and is also republished in Harpers’ 
District School Library. ‘Thus Taylor’s Life of Cowper is included in 
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both the first and the second series of the Christian Library. Thus, the 
Vicar of Wakefield is in Harpers’ District School Library, and in Wiley 
and Putnam’s Library of Choice Reading ; and is also published in the 
set of Goldsmith’s Complete Works. In the selection of books, and in 
the arrangements for their purchase, particular care was exercised to 
avoid, as far as possible, the multiplication of duplicates. In a few cases 
only, like those above, they were necessarily admitted. There are not 
more than half a dozen such cases in the whole Library. It is doubtful 
whether a Library as large as this, containing so many sets of works, can 
possibly be purchased to include fewer duplicates than this. 

If the reader wishes a work on a particular subject, let him turn to that 
subject in the first Catalogue, and select one from the works enumerated 
under that head. Or if he seek a@ particular author on that subject, let 
him run his eye down the column of authors on that subject, until he 
meets the initial letter of his author’s name, and in the proper place 
under that letter, he will find his author. Or, if he wishes to find some 
work of an author, and be in doubt as to the subject under which it should 
be classed, let him turn to the second Catalogue—that of authors—and 
under the initial letter of the name, in its proper place, he will find the 
author sought for; and under his name, a list of all such of his works as 
are in the Library. 

The /ast head in the first Catalogue is entitled Collectanea. Under 
it are arranged, with the publisher’s or editor’s names, all the principal 
sets or series of works in the Library. This is done simply for the sake 
of showing, at a single view, the variety and extent and value of this 
class of publications. The separate books included in the several series 
named under the head referred to, will be found distributed, according to 
their subjects, in the first Catalogue. It will, however, be frequently 
convenient to refer to these series of books, by themselves, as distinct 
and entire sets. ‘T’o meet this want, a full Index of each Set or Series, 
included under the head of Collectanea, is given.* 

Attention is particularly called to the works under the first head of the 
Catalogue of Subjects, that of Dictionaries and Books of Reference. ‘The 
value of these Encyclopedias is very great. From the character of this 
class of books there has been no attempt to analyze them ; for they treat 
upon all subjects, and their articles being alphabetically arranged, are 
easily referred to. The use of these books is especially recommended. 
Something explicit and satisfactory can be found in them, on all points of 
the subjects to which they severally refer, many of which points are en- 
tirely overlooked in other works of a more limited character. For this 
reason they are of the highest importance as books of reference. The 
encyclopedia of any subject presents the substance or results of all that 
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has been written, in all the more limited works, upon that subject, under 
a single view. Amongst the encyclopedias in this Library, two are 
especially alluded to, the American Encyclopedia and the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia. These are general in their character, embracing almost all the 
themes of human knowledge; and they give information on a multitude 
of topics which are not treated of in any other books in the Library. On 
the very numerous points of all Science and Art and Literature, and on 
the Biography of all nations, and on the History of all times and coun- 
tries, the articles in these works are of high authority. Generally, these 
articles are sufficiently full for the satisfactory exhibition of the subject 
handled ; while many of them, especially on scientific and historical sub- 
jects, are very elaborate and extensive. It is important that those who 
wish to profit by the Library, should realize the value and usefulness of 
these books of reference. 

Further suggestions will be found scatiered through the body of the 
Catalogues, wherever they have seemed to be necessary or appropriate. 

In conclusion, the reader is reminded that the foregoing remarks, as 
well as those which follow in the body of the Catalogues, are intended 
not only to illustrate the plan of the Catalogues, but also to furnish brief 
and simple hints as to the most profitable mode of consulting and using 
the books of the Library. 

With these explanations, the Catalogues are submitted to the consider- 
ate indulgence of the members of the Association, for whose benefit and 
convenience they have been prepared. 





HINTS ON READING, 


Since the preceding remarks on the Catalogues were written, with the few 
brief hints on the use of the books in the Library, it has been thought advisa- 
ble to collect, more distinctly, some suggestions on the whole subject of read- 
ing. Under a few general heads, the opinions of some very able writers and 
experienced guides on the subject are accordingly here arranged. The selec- 
tions are from detached passages of the authors quoted, and are arranged un- 
der such general heads as have seemed the most simple and practicable to 
the compiler. 


“ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
course, but to weigh and consider.’"—Lord Bacon's Essay on Studies. 


1. Derinirion oF Reapina. 


Reading, in its true sense and use, is stwdy—sometimes a laborious, some- 
times an cing ayy © spobageg of books—but always the study of books.— 
“ Reading,” says Dr. Watts, “is that means or method of knowledge, whereby 
we acquaint ourselves with what other men have published to the world, in 
their writings.” — Watts on the Improvement of the Mind, p. 38. 


2. Opsects or READING. 


“ The question recurs, What is the proper object of Reading ? what the end 
to be kept in view, in the choice and perusal of books? One great end, 
doubtless, is Knowledge One object of reading, then, is to acquire knowl- 
erlge. But we must bear in mind that knowledge, in itself, is not so much an 
end as a means, and that we are always to keep in view its ulterior uses and 
applications Knowledge brings with it duties which are not to be neg- 
lected. It is a talent or trust ; and to enable us to employ it aright, we should 
understand well the end for which God has given us capacities for acquiring 
it. On no subject are men more likely to err ; and how grievous the error is, 
and in what ways it manifests itself. let Lord Bacon teach. ‘ But the greatest 
error,’ says that great writer, ‘of all the rest, is the mistaking or misplacing 
of the last or farthest end of knowledge ; for men have entered into a desire 
of learning and knowledge, sometimes upon, &c seldom sincerely to 
give a true account of their gift of reason to the benefit and use of men, as if 
there were sought in knowledge a couch, &c., &c., and not a rich store-house 
Sor the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate” Such, then, is the 
use of knowledge. It constitutes a rich store-house, whence we should draw 
materials for glorifying God, and improving man’s estate. In other words 
knowledge is to be employed by us in doing good. ..... This remark leads 
us to notice another of the benefits to be derived from books, when judiciously 
selected and properly read. This is the improvement of our intellectual] pow- 
ers and moral sentiments. ..... So, again, in regard to taste What is 
true of intellect and taste, is not less true of our moral sentiments. ........ 
(Recapituiation.) Why should we read? Partly to procure immediate grati- 

cation, but principally,—Ist, to acquire knowledge, both for its own sake, and 
for its uses: 2ndly, to improve the intellectual powers: 3dly, to refine taste: 
and 4thly, to strengthen the moral and religious sentiments.” — Professor 
Alonzo Potter, D. D. Advantages of Science, Harpers’ Ed., pp. 14, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 31. 
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“In all our studies and pursuits of knowledge, let us remember that virtue 
and vice, sin and holiness, and the conformation of our hearts and lives to the 
duties of true religion and morality, are things of far more consequence than 
all the furniture of our understandings, and the richest treasures of mere spec- 
ulative knowledge. ”— Watts on the Mind, p. 69. 


3. Generat ApvantaGes or READING. 


“ These arts of reading and writing are of infinite advantage ; for by them 

we are made partakers of the sentiments, observations, reasonings and im- 
provements of all the learned world, in the most remote nations, and in for- 
mer ages, almost from the beginning of mankind. ..... The advantages (of 
reading) are such as these: 1. By reading, we acquaint ourselves, in a very 
extensive manner, with the affairs, actions, and thoughts of the living and the 
dead, in the most remote nations, and in most distant ages ; and that with as 
much ease, as though they lived in our own age and nation, By reading we 
may learn something from all parts of mankind. ...... 2. By reading, we 
learn not only the actions and the sentiments of distant nations and ages, but 
we transfer to ourselves the knowledge and improvements of the most learned 
men, the wisest and the best of mankind, when or wheresoever they lived. 
For though many books have been written by weak and injudicious persons, 
yet the most of those books, which have obtained great reputation in the world, 
are the products of great and wise men in their several ages and nations. . 
3. When we read good authors, we learn the best sentiments, even of those 
wise and learned men. For they studied hard, and committed to writing 
their maturest thoughts, and the result of their long stady and experience. . . 
4. It is another advantage of reading that we may review what we read, we 
may consult the page again and again, and meditate on it, at successive sea- 
sons, in our serenest and retired hours, having the book always at hand.”— 
Watts, pp. 38, 41, 42. 

“Written records constitute the only authentic memorials of the past ; and, 
since those records have been multiplied by printing, and spread over the 
world, they are truly imperishable. Nor only so; they are now the property 
of the whole race. ..... Now almost all minds experience their enlightening 
and quickening influence. There is hardly an individual whose knowledge is 
not enlarged by the use of books ; while, at the same time, multitudes are in- 
cited by them to add, by their own labors and discoveries, to the great sum 
of human attainments. Another advantage of the knowledge gained from 
books is, that it is much of it arranged and systematized. Thus we 
are enabled to see the dependence and connection of different truths ; and, 
what is more important, we learn to study principles and laws, instead of losing 
ourselves amid a multitude of incongruous facts. .... How important, then, 
that every one} who would cultivate in his own mind the true spirit of inves- 
tigation, or who would acquire that power which results from knowledge, how 
important that he should become familiar with such books as illustrate the na- 
ture, and imbody the fruits of this system of inquiry.”—-Potter : Advantages 
of Science, pp. 16, 17. 


4. Importance orf Reapinc, To THE Bustness Man, THE MECHANIC AND 
THE MANUFACTURER. 


“ Let me invite your attention to the consideration of the probable beneficial 
effect of the diffusion of scientific knowledge, among those practically and 
habitually employed in the mechanic and manufacturing arts, and it is likely 
to operate upon the improvement and advancement of the arts and sciences 
themselves. ..... Perhaps there is no better definition of science, than that 
it is knowledge acquired by the thoughts and the experience of many, and so 
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methodically arranged, as to be comprehended by any one. .... The theory 
of science, then, is the — of known facts, arranged in classes, and ex- 
essed in words. ..... ‘he advantages of experience and observation on a 
oa scale, are by no means peculiar to mechanical ingenuity. ....... It is 
peculiarly true with regard to the chemistry of the arts. In fact, the 
very foundation of modern chemistry, or, at least, of that branch of it term- 
ed pneumatic chemistry, was laid in a brewery. There had been no lack of 
ingenuity, no sparing of labor or expense, no flagging of zeal or curiosity 
among the old chemists. But the larger and more striking field of observa- 
tion and combination afforded to Dr. Priestley, by the vats and gases of his 
neighbor, the brewer, opened a new world to inquiry. From the thick va- 
pors of the brew-house, like one of the gigantic genii of oriental romance, 
arose that mighty science which has given to enlightened art a more than 
magical sway. . . . It is wonderful how the elements of the most precious know- 
ledge are spread around us; how to the curious and instructed observer every 
thing is full and rich with the means of benefiting the human race. The 
slightest accession to our knowledge of nature, or our command over it, is sure, 
ultimately, to connect itself with some other truth, or to unfold its own powers 
or relations, and thus to lead on to some practical benefit, which the oldest 
conjecture could never have anticipated. The ignorant and the idle, suffer all 
such opportunities to pass by them as the vagrant breeze. But such will 
surely not be the case with industrious men, prepared by general science to 
turn those occasions to the best account. ..... I argue from experience. .. 
Take, for instance, the history of one of the most recent and precious gifts 
which chemistry has made to medicine. A few years ago, a soap manutac- 
turer of Paris, M. Courtois, remarked that the residuum of his lye, when ex- 
hausted of the alkali, produced a corrosion of his copper boilers, which struck 
him as deserving special inquiry. ‘He put it’ says Mr. Herschel, ‘into the 
hands of a scientific chemist for analysis, and the result was, the discovery of 
one of the most singular and important chemical elements, iodine. , 
Curiosity was excited ; the origin of the new substance was traced to the sea- 
plants, from whose ashes the principal ingredient of soap is obtained, and ulti- 
mately to the sea-water itself. It was thence hunted through nature, discov- 
ered in salt mines and springs, and pursued into all bodies which have a ma- 
rine origin; among the rest into sponge. A medical practitioner, (Dr. Coin- 
det, a Swiss physician, ) then called to mind a reputed remedy for the cure of 
one of the most grievous and unsightly disorders to which the human species 
is subject—the goitre and which was said to have been originally cured 
by the ashes of burned sponge. Led by this indication, he tried the effect of 
iodine on that complaint, and the result established the extraordinary fact, that 
this substance, taken as a medicine, acts with the utmost promptitude and en- 
ergy on goitre, dissipating the largest and most inveterate in a short time, and 
acting (of course with occasional failures, like all other medicines,) as a spe- 
cific or natural antagonist against that odious deformity.’ Now consider what 
a map of human misery, for a long series of generations to come, has been 
relieved or removed by this discovery, arising trom the single circumstance 
of a Parisian soap manufacturer being an observing man, who understood 
the uses and nature of chemical analysis. ...... Let us cross the channel to 
Great Britain, for some farther examples The Telescope, in its earli- 
est stages of invention had received all the improvement that could then be 
furnished by the genius of the great Galileo, the father of modern science, and 
by the superhuman philosophical sagacity of Sir Isaac Newton, as well as of 
their disciples and followers, the most learned and ingenious men of Europe, 
such as the English Hooke, the Dutch Huygens, and the German Euler.— 
The product of these labors was admirable proof of the power of human in- 
vention ; yet it was accompanied with imperfections, especially in the refract- 
ing telescope, that seemed insuperable. .... . . The removal of this defect 
was reserved for John Dollond, originally a silk weaver, and afterward an op- 
tician and instrument-maker, of London. Half a century after Newton’s exper- 
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iments, Dollond conceived the idea, that the refractive powers of different 
kinds of glass might be made to correct each other. In this he completely 
succeeded. Had he not been familiar with the science of Newton, Dollond 
would never have attempted this discovery; had he not also been a prac- 
tical mechanic, it is hardly probable that he would have succeeded. The 
incidental mention of the ultimate advantages derived by the art of naviga- 
tion from the labors of Dollond, suggests to my mind another illustration, 
and recalls the name of John Smeaton. He was by regular trade, a philosoph- 
ical instrument-maker, but his active mind had taken a broad range of rational 
curiosity and employment, embracing almost every thing in science or art, 
that could throw light on mechanical contrivance. His inventions of this sort 
were very numerous and ingenious, but his solid fame rests chiefly upon the 
erection of the Eddystone lighthouse. ....... There are few narratives of 
more intense interest or varied instruction than his own account of this great 

The names and lives of our own distinguished benefactors of 
mankind—Franklin, and Rittenhouse, and Whitney, and Fulton, and Perkins 
—press upon my memory The history of Printing offers another tempt- 
ing field of collateral illustration I might tell of the Italian Aldus and 
his sons, of Henry Stephens, of Paris, and his learned family, of the Dutch 
Elgivirs, the English Bouyer, the Scotch Foulis and Duncan, and surely could 
not forget the noblest name of them all, our own Franklin I must also 
reluctantly refrain from detailing the studies, inventions and improvements of 
the potter, Josiah Wedgewood. ......... But from among the names which 
thus crowd upon me, let me adduce one more bright example It was 
about this season of the year, just seventy years ago, that the instrument-maker 
employed by the University of Glasgow, received from the professor of natu- 
ral philosophy in that ancient seminary of learning, a broken model of the 
steam-engine, as then used, to be put in order for his lectures. ...... An or- 
dinary workman, after admiring the ingenuity of this imperfect machine, would 
have made the necessary repairs, sent it back to the lecture-room, and the 
world would have gone on as usual. But it had fallen into the hands of James 
Wait, a young mechanic, of singular and various inventive sagacity, and of 
most patient and persevering ingenuity, who, in addition to much mascellane- 
ous information, and some mathematical acquirement, had been led by a liberal 
curiosity to master all that was then known of chemistry, and theoretical 
natural philosophy in its broadest sense Look around for yourselves 
—on our rivers and la‘ses—on the manufactures of Europe and America, piled 
up in our shops—on the railroads -which traverse, or are just about to traverse, 
our continent—on the wealth, the power, the rapid interchange of commerce 
and intelligence produced by the modern steam-engine, and then let me re- 
mind you, that all this is the fruit of the solitary labors and studies of a Glas- 
gow work-shop ; directed by an active, vigorous, daring, but most patient and 
persevering mind, which knew how to use well the knowledge that other wise or 
ingenious men had previously reasoned out or discovered I have not 
yet touched upon the influence of knowledge, upon the operative and producing 
classes themselves, in improving the character, raising the thoughts, awaken- 
ing sleeping talent, and thus qualifying this great per | valuable body, for the 
able, just, nght, wise and honorable discharge of all the duties of men, of cit- 
izens, of freemen, of patriots. This is alone, and in itself, a theme full of interest 
—full of excitement. .. Such were Saratoga’s victors, such the brave men whose 
blood earned our liberties. Foremost among them was the blacksmith of 
Rhode Island, Nathanici Greene; he whom Hamilton, while he honored 
Washington as ‘the first man of the country,’ did not hesitate to style ‘the 
first soldier of the Revolution There also was the book-binder, Knox, 
and from among the mechanics of New York, came forth our Willet, ‘the 
bravest of the brave.’ ..... Abroad, our interests were watched over, and our 
national dignity represented, by the printer, Franklin Foremost in 
our councils at home, and enrolled among the immortal names of the commit- 
tee of five, who prepared and reported the Declaration of Independence, was 
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the shoemaker, Roger Sherman, a man self-educated and self-raised. ....... 
Here were other names like these which I cannot now pause to recapitulate. 
Still I cannot forbear from paying a passing tribute to the memory 
of a townsman and a friend he courage, seamanship, and ability of 
Commodore Chauncey, would have been exerted in vain, hak they not been 
seconded by the skill, the enterprise, the science, the power of combination, 
and the ready and inexhaustible resources of his ay tae Henry Eckford. 
The ardor for improvement, the thirst for knowledge, manifested by 
the mechanics of this and others of our cities, are gratifying indeed. ....... 
But they derive a tenfold interest and value from the greater results which 
they foretell, and the more glorious future they appear to usher in.” Gulian 
C. Verplanck’s Discourse before the Mechanics’ Institute of New York, Nov. 
27, 1833—passim. 


5. Cuotce or Books. 


“The world is full of books ; but there are multitudes which are so ill-writ- 
ten, that they were never worthy any man’s reading; and there are thousands 
more which may be good in their kind, but are worth nothing, when the month, 
or year, or occasion is past, for which they were written. Others may be val- 
uable in themselves for some special purpose, or in some peculiar science, but 
are not fit to be perused by any but those who are engaged in that particular 
science or business It is of vast advantage or improvement of knowl- 
edge and saving time, for a young man to have the most proper books for his 
reading recommended by a judicious friend There is yet another sort 
of books, (in addition to books of science and complete treatises on subjects, 
which are first recommended,) of which it is proper I should say something 
while I am treating on this subject ; and these are history, poesy, travels, books 
of diversion or amusement ; among which we may reckon also, little common 
pamphlets, newspapers, or such like. For many of these, I confess, once read- 
ing may be sufficient, where there is a tolerably good memory....... Still let 
it be remembered, that where the historical narrative is of considerable mo- 
ment, where the poesy, oratory, &c., shine with some degrees of perfection and 
glory, a single reading is neither sufficient to satisfy a mind, that has a true 
taste for this sort of writing ; nor can we make the fullest and best improve- 
ment of them, without proper reviews, and that in our retirement as well as 
in company Among these writings of the latter kind, we may justly 
reckon short miscellaneous essays on all manner of subjects ; such as the Oc- 
casional Papers, the Tattlers, the Spectators, and some other books, that have 
been compiled out of the weekly or daily products of the press Among 
other books, which are proper and requisite, in order to improve our knowledge 
in general, or our acquaintance with any particular science, it is necessary that 
we should be furnished with vocabularies and dictionaries o several sorts, 
namely, of common words, idioms, and phrases, in order to explain their sense ; 
of technical words, or the terms of art, to show their use in arts and sciences ; 
of names of men, countries, towns, rivers, &c., which are called historical and 
geographical dictionaries, &c. These are to be consulted and used upon every 
occasion. If such books are not at hand, you must supply the want 
of them, as well as you can, by consulting such as can inform you.” Watts 
on the Mind, pp. 59, 69, 71, 72. 

“ A wise and good man was accustomed, in his devotion, to thank God for 
books. He did well; good books, rightly used, are among our greatest bless- 

Books introduce us to the noblest minds of our race, and permit 
us to commune intimately with them, even at those privileged hours, when 
they obtain their brightest visions of truth, and pour forth their loftiest or most 
touching eloquence. It must be remembered, however, that all books are not 
good books, and that even good books may be so read, as to fail of their appro- 
priate ends. Milton has said, that ‘a wise man can sooner gather gold out of 
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the drossiest volume, than a fool, wisdom out of Scripture.’ It is certain that 
the effect of reading depends nearly as much on the disposition and taste of 
the reader, as on the character of the writer. Hence the great importance of 
considering not only what we read, but also in what way, and for what ends. 
A love of books can be acquired only by those who find pleasure in 
using them ; and hence, whoever would cultivate in himself or others this most 
desirable taste, should select, especially at first, such works as can be read with 
sustained and quickened attention. But et it not be forgotten, that such books, 
if read only to amuse and entertain, must, if good, fail of much of their effect, 
while, if bad, their influence will be deplorable By degrading them 
into instruments of momentary pleasure, we shall lose sight of their true worth, 
and learn to confound them with that herd of books, usually known as ‘light 
reading ;) books which seem to have been written in order to be once read, 
and then forever forgotten. Soon, too, we shall disrelish all books than contain 
any serious matter, and be content only with those of the most frivolous and 
exciting kind. These last will claim every hour that can be allotted to read- 
ing ; and happy shall we be, if they do not steal hours that ought to have been 
given to study To this danger we are peculiarly exposed in our own 
day.. ...... We should choose books that will exercise the faculty of close 
and continuous attention, and as we advance, we should subject it to the ne- 
cessity of more strenuous and protracted effort. They should be books, too, 
which require us to think ; which sometimes incline us to close our volume, 
that we may review the arguments and statements of the writer, and test 
them by the rules of sound reasoning; books, which call us to analyze what is 
complicated, to arrest what is fugitive. and trace out what is subtle ; which 
suggest new subjects for reflection and inquiry, and gradually lead us to ap- 
preciate and enjoy the pleasure that results from the mere exercise of our in- 
tellectual powers. ....... So, again, in regard to taste. All men have been 
endowed, though in different degrees, with a relish for what is beautiful or per- 
fect of its kind. ...... Hence, books, as well as companions, should be select- 
ed with reference to the cultivation, not only of the understanding, but also of the 
taste. And in this respect we are exposed to muchdanger. Not a few of the 
works of our day (especially those of a fictitious and periodical character— 
works, too, which command enthusiastic applause,) are directly calculated to 
encourage a false taste in literature, as well as a vicious tone in manners and 
morals....... What is true of intellect and taste is not less true of our moral 
sentiments And, as our moral judgments,-moreover, are insensibly 
but powerfully affected by companions, so are they by books—companions, 
against whom we are apt tc be least on our guard, whose instructions we are 
disposed to receive with a too implicit faith, and whose society we enjoy at 
those seasons of relaxation, when the heart is most open to influence. It is 
nearly an axiom, that people will not be better than the books they read. ... . 
It is important that all books be proscribed, which inculcate indifference to 
moral distinctions ; which tend, however indirectly, or insidiously, to excite our 
evil passions ; which exhibit the guilty and profligate as objects of sympathy 
and admiration ; or which serve to lessen, in the least, our reverence for prin- 
ciple, or our hatred of a mean and time-serving policy . In thus explain- 
ing the objects which ought to be kept in view in reading, I have, in effect, 
furnished rules for judging of books, of their character and value. If one great 
end of reading be to enlarge our knowledge, then we should, for the most part, 
read no books which do not furnish useful information. 1 say, for the most part, 
because we sometimes read rather to improve taste, quicken and cultivate im 
agination, or discipline reason, rather than to. gain knowledge. Hence another 
rule, by which we may try a book, is the effect it has upon the understanding. 
Does it require thought, and excite to reflection? Does it deal in sound rea- 
soning only, avoiding all specious fallacies, aud making no appeals to mere 
prejudice or passion? Does it cultivate in our minds a disinterested love of 
truth? ....... If, on the other hand, it be a work of imagination or taste, it 
should be tried by its influence on the sensitive part of our nature. If it pre- 
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sent us with images of beauty and simplicity, enable us to view the works of 
nature and art, with a keener and more discriminating relish, inspire us with 
a love for the perfect, and, above all, if it strengthen and animate our noble 
sentiments of virtue, it merits frequent and careful perusal. But, if otherwise, 
&c., [ need not add, that it is a book to be reprobated and avoided 
Wuat SHOULD we READ? Only good books; which Milton describes as ‘ the 
precious life-blood of master-spirits, embalmed and treasured up on purpose to 
a life beyond life.’ To know whether a book be good, cousider, 1st, whether it 
adds to our sum of knowledge : 2ndly, whether it induces thought, and exer- 
cises reason : 3dly, whether it improves taste : and 4thly, whether it strength- 
ens conscience.’ —Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, pp. 9—12, 22—27, 31. 
“Read always the best and most recent book on the subject which you wish 
to investigate. ‘You are to remember,’ says Pliny the younger, ‘ that the most 
approved authors of each sort are to be carefully chosen, for, as it has been 
well observed, though we should read much, we should not read many au- 
thors.’”—Dr. Potter: Handbook for Readers, p. 18. 


6. Sysrematic Reapinc ; or Reavine in Courses, or sy Sussecrs. 


“Some prejudice, against what are called courses of study, has been justly 
provoked by the great number and variety of those which have been proposed 
from time to time At the outset, almost any course of reading is bet- 
ter than the desultory and irregular habits which prevail so extensively. When 
once the student has acquired a taste for good books, and some just ideas of 
the object and uses of reading, he may be safely leit to glean for himself, from 
the counsels of others, such hints and directions as are best adapted to his 


own case Do not become so far enslaved by any system or course of 
study, as to think it may not be altered, when alteration would contribute to 
the healthy and improving action of the mind Beware, on the other 
hand, of frequent changes in your plan of study. This is the besetting sin of 
young persons. ‘No, take your course wisely, but firmly, says Wirt, ‘and hav- 
ing taken it. hold upon it with heroic resolution, and the Alps and Pyrenees 
will sink before you. The whole empire of learning will be at your feet, while 
those who set out with you, but stopped to change their plans, are yet employ- 
ed in the very profitable business of changing their plans. Let your motto be, 
Perseverando vinces, (by perseverance thou shalt conquer.) Practice upon it, 
and you will be convinced of its value, by the distinguished eminence to which 
it will conduct you.’..... Study subjects. rather than books; therefore, com- 
pare different authors on the same subjects ; the statements of authors, with 
information collected from other sources ; and the conclusions drawn by a wri- 
ter with the rules of sound logic. ‘Learning,’ says Feltham, ‘falls far short 
of wisdom ; nay, 80 far that you scarcely find a greater fool than is sometimes 
a mere scholar.’......,. ‘f take care,’ says one of the profoundest and most 
versatile scholars in England, as quoted by Mr. Warren, in his Law Studies, 
‘always to ascertain the value of what | look at, and if satisfied on that score, 
I most carefully stow itaway. I pay, besides, frequent visits to my ‘ magazine,’ 
and keep an inventory of at least every thing important, which I frequently 
compare with my stores. It is, however, the systematic disposition and ar- 
rangement | adopt, which lightens the labors of memory. I was by no means 
remarkable for memory, when young; on the contrary, I was considered rath- 
er defective on that score.’ Dare to be ignorant of many things. ‘In 
a celebrated satire, (the Pursuits of Literature) much read in my youth, says 
Dr. Quincy, ‘and which I myself read about twenty-five years ago, I remem- 
ber one counsel there addressed to young men, but, in fact, of universal ap- 
plication. I call upon them, said the author, to dare to be ignorant of man 

things ; a wise counsel and justly expressed........ / A good scheme of study 
will soon show itself to be such by this one test, that it will exclude as powerfully 
as it will appropriate ; it will be a system of repulsion no less than of attrac- 
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tion ; once thoroughly possessed and occupied by the deep and genial pleas- 
ures of one truly intellectual pursuit, you will be easy and indifferent to all 
others that had previously teased you with transient excitement.”— Dr. Potter : 
Handbook for Readers, pp. 15—18, 20, 21. 

“In learning any new thing, there should be as little ——— first proposed 
to the mind at once. That being understood, and fully mastered, proceed 
to the next adjoining part, yet unknown. This is a slow, but safe and sure 
way to arrive at knowledge. The mind will be able, in this manner, to cope 
with great difficulties, and prevail over them, with amazing and happy suc- 

Engage not the mind in the intense pursuit of too many things 
at once; especially, such as have no relation to one another. This will be 
ready to distract the understanding, and hinder it from attaining perfection in 
any one subject of study n the pursuit of every valuable subject of 
knowledge, keep the end always in your eye, and be not diverted from it by 
every petty trifle you meet with in the way Be not satisfied with a 
mere enleies of the best awlhors, that treat of any subject, instead of ac- 
| riser yourselves thoroughly with the subject itself.”—Dr. Watts on the 

ind, pp. 131—133, 72. 


7. READING CONJOINED WITH THINKING. 


“ Deal freely with every author you read ; and yield up your assent only to 
evidence and just reasoning on the subject. . . . . In the compositions of men, 
remember, you are a man as well as they ; and it is not their reason, but your 
own, that is given to guide you, when you arrive at years of discretion. . . . 
Enter into the sense and argument of the authors you read ; examine all their 
proofs, and then judge of the truth or falsehood.of their opinion. .. You will ac- 
quire by degrees a habit of judging justly, and of reasoning well, in imitation of 
the good writer, whose works you peruse. . . . Never apply yourself to read any 
human author, with a determination beforehand either for or against him ; nor 
with a settled resolution to believe or disbelieve, to confirm or to oppose whatso- 
ever he says; but always read with design to lay your mind open to truth, and to 
embrace it, as well as to reject every falsehood, though it appears under ever 
so fair a disguise ever let an unknown word pass in your reading, 
without seeking for its meaning. . . . And, indeed, how many volumes soevcr 
of learning a man possesses, he is still deplorably poor in his understanding, 
till he has made these several parts of learning his own property, by reasoning, 
by judging for himself, and remembering what he has read.— Dr. Watts on the 
Mind, pp. 61, 62, 66, 67, 72,73. 

“ Says Locke, ‘Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of knowl- 
edge ; it is thinking that makes what we read ours.’ . . . Says Dugald Stew- 
art, ‘nothing, in truth, has such a tendency to weaken, not only the powers of 
invention, but the intellectual powers in general, as a habit of extensive and 
various reading without $cc . . » Accustom yourself to refer whatever 
you read to the general head to which it belongs, and trace it, if a fact, to 
the principle it involves or illustrates ; if a principle, to the facts which it 
produces or explains.”—Dr. Potter : Handbook for Readers, pp. 16, 17, 19. 

“ Reading, to be useful, should be combined with reflection. Books can af- 
ford but little improvement to those who do not think as well as read 
Thus we see the great necessity of reading with deliberation ; and may I not 
add, that in this respect, laboring people, and those whose pursuits give to 
them almost constant engagement, have advantages which they are not apt to 
appreciate. By reading at intervals, some portion of a good book, and then 
carrying the matter with them to their _ of business, as a subject for 
thought and conversation, they will soon discover that the subject grows upon 


them in interest, that their views insensibly become clearer and more neoy ae 


and that useful reflections, not suggested by the author, rise before their 
minds. And thus it is, that men of active pursuits are more apt, as all expe- 
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rience testifies, to accumulate useful knowledge. than those whose lives are passed 
in leisure and in the midst of books. . . . . . Let me advise, then, that books 
be read deliberately. ‘The old maxim, that ‘if a thing be worth doing at all. 
it is worth doing well” is peculiarly applicable to reading. A book run over 















not remembered. the time spent in reading it is lost. . . . By deep and diligent 
meditation, we (should) acquire something which may truly be called our own; 
for, as Milton says :—who reads 


* Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirt and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep versed in books, but shallow in himself.’ ” 


Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, pp. 17, 18, 27, 30. 


8. SoctaL orn CLass ReapDine. 





‘If three or four persons agree to read the same book, and each brings his 
vwn remarks upon it, at some set hours appointed for conversation, and they 
communicate, mutually, their sentiments on the subjects, and debate about it 
in a friendly manner, the practice will render the reading of any author more 
abundantly beneficial to every one of them. . . . . If several persons engaged 
in the same study, take into their hands distinct treatises on one subject, and 
appoint a season of communication once a week. they may inform each other 
in a brief manner. concerning the sense, sentiments and method of those several 
authors, and thereby promote each other’s improvement, &c.... . Talking 
over the things which you have read to your companions. on the first proper 
opportanity, is a most useful manner of review or repetition, in order to fix them 
upon the mind. Teach them to your younger friends, in order to establish your 
own knowledge, while you communicate it to them.”--Dr. Watts on the 
Mind, pp. 60, 61, 178. 

~* Company and conversation,’ says Feltham, ‘are the best instructors for a 
noble nature.’ 
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proving visiters, good books.” Dr. Poller: Advantages of Science. pp- 27, 29. 












9. Re-neapine orn Reviewine. 






“ A frequent review and carefol repetition of the things we would learn, and 
an abridgment of them in a narrow compass, has a great influence to fix them 
inthe memory. . . . . Repetition is so very useful a practice, that Winemon, 
even from his youth to his old age. never read a book without making some 
small points, daslies, or hooks in the margin, to mark what parts of the dis- 
course were proper for review ; and when he came to the end of a section or 
chapter, he always shut his book, and recollected all the sentiments or expres- 


hastily, is rarely understood ; if not understood, it is not remembered ; and if 
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sions he had marked, so that he could give a tolerable analysis and abstract 

of every treatise he had read, just after he had finished it. Hence he became 

so well furnished with a rich variety of knowledge.”—-Dr. Watts on the Mind. 
b avs 

“ Strive, by frequent reviews, to keep your knowledge always at command 
‘What booteth,’ says an old writer, ‘to read much, which isa weariness to the 
tlesh ; to meditate often. which is a burden to the mind ; to learn daily, with 
increase of knowledge, when he is to seek for what he hath learned, and per- 
haps then, especially, when he hath most need thereof? Without this, (re- 
viewing) our studies are but lost labor.’”»— Dr. Potter : Handbook for Readers, 
p. 20. 

“1 would recommend, that when we become acquainted with a truly good 
book, we read it often. Cecil tells us that he had a ‘shelf for tried books ; 
books, which he could never open without being incited to reflection, and en- 
riched by some new hintor principle. It should be so with all of us. A few 
books properly selected and faithfully read, would suffice to yield us more, both 
of pleasure and profit, than any number, however great, taken at random, and 
read, as they usually are, in a hurried and unreflecting manner. A book, more- 
over, which deserves the praise of bejng good, has cost its author efforts which 
cannot be appreciated at a single reading.” —Dr. Potter: Advantages of Sci- 
ence, p. 29. 


10. READING CONNECTED WITH WRITING. 


“For want of retiring and writing, many a learned man has lost several use- 
ful meditations of his own, and could never recall them. . . . If a book has no 
index nor good table of contents, it is very useful to make one as you are read- 
ing it... . It is sufficient in your index, to take notice mf of those parts of 
the book which are new to you, or which *you think well written, and well 
worthy of your remembrance or review. Shall I be so free as to assure my 
younger friends, from my own experience, that these methods of reading will 
cost some pains in the first years of your study, and especially in the first au- 
thors, which you peruse in any science, or on any particular subject ; but the 
profit will richly compensate the pains. And in tke following years of life, af- 
ter you have read a few valuable books on any special subject in this manner. 
it will be very easy to read others of the same kind ; because you will not usu- 
ally find very much new matter in them, which you have not already examin- 
ed. If the writer be remarkable for any peculiar excellencies or defects in his 
style or manner of writing, make just observations upon this also ; and what- 
ever ornaments you find there, or whatever blemishes occur in the language 
or manner of the writer, you may make justremarks upon them. And remem- 
ber, that one book, read over in this manner, with all this laborious meditation, 
will tend more to enrich your understanding, than skimming over the surface 
of twenty It is useful to note down matters of doubt and inquiry, and 
take the first opportunity to get them resolved either by persons or Seolhe es 
Gawyers and Divines write down short notes or hints of the principal heads of 
what they desire to commit to memory, in order to preach or plead. . . . The 
art ol short hand is of excellent use for this, as well as other purposes. . . . . 
Those who scarcely ever take a pen in their hands to write short notes or hints 
of what they are to learn, need a double degree of power to retain or recollect 
what they read or hear.”—Dr. Watts on the Mind, pp. 42, 64, 65, 72, 178. 

“Nor is it merely to the philosopher, who wishes to distinguish himself by 
his discoveries, that writing affords an useful instrument of study. (mportant 
assistance may be derived from it by all those who wish to impress on their 
minds the investigations which occur to them in the course of their reading.” 
—Dugald Stuart: Philos. of the Mind, Vol. 1, p. 332. 

“Seek opportunities to wrife and converse on subjects about which you 
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read. ‘ Reading,” says Bacon, ‘maketh a full man, conference, a ready man, 
and writing, au exact man. ”"—Dr. Potter: Hand Book, &c., p. 19. 

“I add one more suggestion in the words of another. Young persons 
especially, will pardon the suggestion, that in no way, perhaps, can their store 
of applicable knowledge be more certainly though at first almost imperceptibly, 
increased, than by habitually reading with a pen in the hand. ‘There is much 
good sense in these doggerel verses, for which we are indebted to no ordinary 
thinker.” 

“Tn reading authors, When you find 
Bright passages that strike your mind, 
And which, perhaps, you may have reason 
To think on at another season, 
Be not contented with the sight, 
But take them down tn black and white ; 


Such a respect is wisely shown, 
As makes another's sense one’s own.’”’ 


Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, p. 30. 


11. Mersop or Reapinc—Generat Hints anv Directions. 


“ Books of importance of any kind, and especially complete treatises on 
any ree should be first read in a more general and cursory manner, to 
learn a little what the treatise promises, and what you may expect from the 
writer’s manner and skill. And for this end, I would advise always, that the 
preface be read, and a survey taken of the table of contents, if there be one, 
before this first survey of the book. By this means, you will not only be better 
fitted to give the book the first reading, but you will be much assisted in your 
second perusal, which should be done with greater attention and deliberation ; 
and you will learn with more ease and readiness what the author pretends to 
teach, In your reading, mark what is new or unknown to you before ; and 
review those chapters, pages, or paragraphs. ... . . Other things, also, of the 
like nature may be usefully practiced with regard to the authors which you 
read. If the method of a book be irregular, reduce it into form by a little 
analysis of your own. or by hints in the margin; if those things are heaped 
together which should be separated, you may wisely distinguish and divide 
them. If several things relating to the same subject are scattered up and 
down separately through the treatise, you may bring them all to one view, 
by references ; or if the matter of a book be really valuable and deserving, you 
may throw it into a better method, reduce it to a more logical scheme, or 
abridge it into a lesser form. All these practices will have a tendency both to 
advance your skill in logic and method, to improve your judgment in general, 
and to give you a fuller survey of that subject in particular. When you have 
finished the treatise, with all your observations upon it, recollect and determine 
what real improvements you have made by reading that author. . .. Endeavor 
to apply every speculative study, as far as possible, to some practical use, 
that both yourself and others may be the better for it.°—Dr. Watts, pp. 
59, 64, 139, 

“Always have some useful and pleasant book ready to take up in ‘odd 
ends’ of time. A good part of life wil cneredan be wasted. ‘ There is,’ says 
Wyttenbach, ‘no business, no avocation whatever, which will not permit 
a man who has an inclination to give a little time every day to the studies of 
his youth... ..Be not alarmed because so many books are recommended. 
They are not all to be read at once, nor in a short time. ‘Some travelers,’ 
says Bishop Hall, ‘have more shrunk at the map than al the way ; between 
both, how many stand still with their arms folded.’ . .. . Do not attempt to 
read much or fast. ‘To call him well read, who reads many authors, says 
Shaftsbury, ‘is improper.’ ‘It does not matter, says Seneca, ‘ how many, bit 
how good books you have.’..... Endeavor to find opportunities to use your 
knowledge, and apply it in practice. ‘ They proceed right well in all know- 
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ledge,’ says Bacon, ‘which do couple study with their practice, and do not 
first study altogether, and then practice altogether."—Dr. Potter: Hand 
Book, &c., pp. 16, 20. 

“How soup we Reap? First, thoughtfully and critically; secondly, 
in company with a friend or with our family; thirdly, repeatedly ; fourthly, 
with pen in hand.”—Dr. Potter: Advantages of Science, p. 31. 


12. Errects or Booxs—Inrivence or AuTHors. 


“ Wherefore should not the literary character be associated in utility or 
glory with the other professional classes of society? ..... The commercial 
prosperity of a nation inspires no renovation in mankind; nor will its military 
power with their affection. There is an interchange of opinions, as well as of 
spices and specie, which induces nations to esteem each other; and there is 
a glorious succession of authors, as well as of seamen and soldiers, forever 
standing before the eyes of the universe. It is by our authors that foreigners 
have been taught to subdue their own prejudices...... The small cities 
of Athens and of Florence will perpetually attest the influence of the literary 
character over other nations; the one received the tributes of the mistress 
of the universe, when the Romans sent their youth to be educated at Athens; 
while the other. at the revival of letters, beheld every polished European 
crowding to its little court . Those who govern a nation, cannot at the 
same time enlighten them;—authors stand between the governors and the 
governed The single thought of aman of genius has sometimes 
changed the dispositions ofa people, and even of an age When Locke 
and Montesquieu appeared, the old systems of government were reviewed ; 
the principles of legislation were developed ; and many changes have suc- 
ceeded, and are still to succeed Observe the influence of authors in 
forming the character of men, where the solitary man oi’ genius stamps his own 
on a people. The habits, the precepts, &c., of Dr. Franklin imprinted them- 
selves on his Americans; while the elegant tastes of Sir William Jones could 
inspire the servants of a commercial corporation to open new and vast sources 
of knowledge While Britain retains her awful situation among the 
nations of Europe, the ‘Sylva’ of Evelyn will endure with her triumphant 
oaks. In the third edition of that work, the heart of the patriot exults at 
its results. He tells Charles I. ‘how many millions of timber trees, besides 
requisite others, have been propagated and planted at the instigation, and by the 
sole direction of this work. \t was an author in his studious retreat, who, 
casting a prophetic eye on the age we live in, secured the late victories of our 
naval sovereignty. Inquire at the Admiralty how the fleets of Nelson have 
been constranied, and they can tell you that it was with the oaks which the 

enius of Evelyn planted. ..... The same character existed in France, where 
De Lerres, in 1599, composed a work on the cultivation of mulberry trees, in 
reference to the art of raising silk-worms. He taught his fellow-citizens to 
convert a leaf into silk. and silk to become the representative of gold. ..... A 
work in France, under the title of *L’Ami des Hommes,’ first spread there 
a general passion for agricultural pursuits; and although the national ardor 
carried all to excess, yet marshes were drained, and waste lands inclosed. . . . 
The commercial world owes to two retired philosophers, in the solitude of 
their study, Locke and Smith. those principles which dignify trade into a 
liberal pursuit, and connect it with the happiness ofa people. .. . In the history 
of genius, there is no chronology, for to us everything it has done is present ; 
and the earliest attempt is connected with the most recent. ..... My learned 
and reflecting friend, (Sharon Turner, Esq..) whose original researches have 
enriched our national history. has thus observed on the character of Wickliffe : 
— To complete our idea of the importance of Wickliffe, it is only necessary to 
adj that as his writings made John Huss the Reformer of Bohemia, so the 
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writings of John Huss led Martin Luther to be the Reformer of Germany ; so 
extensive and so incalculable are the consequences which sometimes follow 
from human actions.’ Our historian has accompanied this, by giving the very 
feelings of Luther in early life on his first perusal of the works of John Huss ; 
we see the spark of creation caught at the moment; a striking influence of the 
generation of character! Thus a father-spirit has many sons..... . Such are 
the ‘ great lights of the world” by whom the torch of knowledge has been suc- 
cessively seized. and transmitted from one to the other..... The torch of 
genius is perpetually transferred from hand to hand amidst this fleeting scene.” 
D'Israeli’s Literary Character, §c. ; Alexandrian edition, pp. 444, 446. 


13. Earty Reapinc—Firsr Srvupies. 


The serious caution and conscientious watchfulness to be exercised by parents 
and friends, in the selection of books for the young, and for those who have 
not been accustomed wo reading, (on the minds of both which classes, vivid 
and permanent, and therefore most important impressions will necessarily 
be produced by the authors recommended.) are forcibly suggested by the 
illustrations which follow. The practical teachings of these examples make 
it proper that they should have the place of emphasis and chief effect, at the 
close of our collations. 

“The first studies form an epoch in the history of genius, and unquestion- 
ably have sensibly influenced its productions. Often have the first impres- 
sions stamped a character on the mind adapted to receive one, as often the 
first step into life has determined its walk... ... An early attachment to the 
works of Sir Thomas Browne produced in Johnson an excessive admiration of 
that Latinized English, which violated the native graces of the language. 
The first studies of Rembrandt affected his after labors; that peculiarity of 
shadow which marks all his pictures, originated in the circumstance of his 
father’s mill receiving light from an aperture at the top, which habituated 
that artist afterwards to view all objects as if seen in that magical light. 
When Pope was a child, he found in his mother’s closet a small library of 
mystical devotion ; but it was not suspected till the fact was discovered, that 
the effusions of love and religion poured forth in his Eloisa, were derived from 
the seraphic raptures of those erotic mystics, who to the last retained a place 
in his library among the classical bards of antiquity. The accidental perusal 
of Quintus Curtius first made Boyle ‘in love with other than pedantic books, 
and conjured up in him, as he expresses it, ‘an unsatisfied appetite of know- 
ledge; so that he thought he owed more to Quintus Curtius than-did Alex- 
ander.” From the perusal of Rycaut’s folio of Turkish history in childhood, 
the noble and impassioned bard of our times, (Lord Byron,) retained those 
indelible impressions which gave life and motion to the ‘Giaour, the Corsair 
and Alp.’ voyage to the country produced the scenery. .... The influence 
of first studies, in the formation of the character of genius, is a moral phenom- 
enon, which has not sufficiently attracted our notice. Dr. Franklin acquaints 
us that when young and wanting books, he accidentally found De Foe’s 
‘Essay on Projects,’ from which work impressions were derived which after- 
wards influenced some of the principal events of his life.... . Such is the 
influence through life of those first unobserved impressions on the character 
of genius, which every author has not recorded.” Such, too, in a greater or 
less degree, is the influence of first impressions on all minds. As the impres- 
sions can never be obliterated, the influence is to last forever.—See D’ Israeli’s 
Literary Character, §c. ; Alexandrian edition, p. 412. 
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Pian oF READING RECOMMENDED By TxHomas S. Garimke. 


1. Before 1 commenced an author, I made myself thoroughly master of the 
whole scheme of his work, (if a table of contents and chapters enabled me to 
do so,) of the character of his whole system, of the principles on which he 
had separated and arranged the parts, and of their rebsisa to each other, and 
to the whole. 2. 1 then studied the author in the following manner. After 
reading the first sentence, 1 meditated on it, developing the author’s thought, 
as well as I was able; and reducing the whole, as nearly as possible, to a 
single, distinct, concise expression. I then read the second sentence, and 
did the same: and next compared the two sentences together, meditating 
on them, and gathering out of them their substance. Thus I went through 
the paragraph, and then reflected on the whole, until I had reduced it to a 
single sentence, containing its essence. I[ then studied the next paragraph in 
like manner: and having finished it, | compared the two together, and gathered 
out of them their substance. The same plan was followed in the comparison 
of sections with sections, chapters with chapters, books with books, until the 
author was finished. This may appear, at first sight, an exceedingly tedious 
process; but any one, acquainted with the nature of the mind, knows the 
wonderful facility that would soon be acquired by a faithful, patient adherence 
to this mode of study, even through a single chapter. 3. A third rule was to 
pass nothing unexamined, nothing without reflection, whether in poetry or fic- 
tion, history or travels, politics, philosophy, or religion. Gratitude will not 
allow me to pass unnoticed the vast advantages derived from a humble. 
patient, thankful perusal of Watts’ admirable book on the Improvement of 
the Mind. Nor ought I to omit the three rules of Professor Whitaker, oi 
Cambridge, given to John Boyse, one of the eminent translators of the Bible 
in the time of James the Ist, to study chiefly standing or walking, never to 
study at a window, and not to go to bed, on any account, with cold feet. 

It is an error w suppose that a course of study is confined to the period of 
youth, and that when a young man has left school or college, he has finished 
his education, and has nothing to study but his profession. In truth he has 
done little more than treasure up some of the important materials, and acquire 
the elementary habits and discipline, which are indispensable to the continued 
improvement of his mind. If he expects to be a scholar, not in the literary 
sense of the word, but in a far higher and nobler sense, as a Christian, patriot, 
philanthropist, and public servant, in the state or national councils. in literary, 
benevolent, and religious institutions; if he means to be distinguished for his 
sense of duty, and his spirit of usefulness, for just principles, enlarged views, 
dignified sentiments and’ liberal feelings, for sound thinking, and _ clear, 
close reasoning, let him be assured that he has done little more than lay the 
foundations, in the schocl, or even in the college, up to the age of twenty. 
He must make up his mind to be a devoted student, in spite of his professional 
engagements, for ten years at least; until he shall have been able to deepen 
and strengthen, and enlarge, and elevate his mind, so as to fit himself for 
solid, honorable, permanent usefulness. Let him remember, that the school 
only prepares the youth to enter on the course of study, appropriate to the 
young man: and that the college only enables the young man to enter on the 
course of study appropriate to the man. Manhood has its appropriate course 
of study, and the difference between men arises very much from their selec- 
tion and pursuit of a right course of study. Many fine minds, capable of 
enlarged and durable improvement and usefulness, are lost every year to the 
community, in which their lot is cast, to the country they are bound to serve, 
to the cause of religion, humanity, justice and literature: because they have 
failed in this great duty, they have neglected the course of study, appropriate 
to manhood. And here let it be remarked, that the true student never con- 
siders how much he reads, but rather how little, and only what and how he 
reads.—Grimke on Science, Education, and Literature, p.p. 54-56. 
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Commercial Digest ...........+eeeeceeeeees Blunt, Joseph ........... 1698 
Dictionary of the Bible ...............00005. Brown, John. .....0000 1671 
Encyclopedia of Science and Art ............ Brande, W. TF... 0.002208 4 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, 2 vols. .....Chambers, Robert........ 1471-72 
Information for the People, 2 vols. ........... ng Gees 1383-84 
Cyclopedia of 6000 Practical Receipts ....... Cooley, Arnold J......... 103 
English Synonyms explained ................ Crabb, George ......++.. 1665 
Greek and Roman Mythology ............... Dwight, Miss Mary...... 1670 
Manual of Classical Literature .............. ; ee Orpen = 5 
English Synomyms............sesessccecsees GrGhaM 2.0200 cccesemss 1666 
Cyclopedia of Biography, 3 vols.............. Griswold, R. W. (ed.).... 1695-97 
Farmer's Dictionary .... ........0eecceccees Gardner, D. P. (ed)...... 1676 
New Medical Dictionary ..............000 oot. gees 1677 
Principles of Medical Jurisprudence. ......... Gay, Wahl. 2000 cvcvcese 1675 
Dictionary of Dates .............ceeeeeecees Haydn Joseph .......... 1679 
Chronological View of the World............ Haskel Daniel .......... 1680 
CE MOD cn vccs cece caccestessveccescees cosines scandens 1678 
New Law Dictionary..............+-+++0+: Holthouse, James ........ 1702 
American Farmer’s Encyclopedia ........... Johnson, C. W. ......+.. 139 
Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 2 vols. .....Kitto, John.........+++. 1679-73 
Course of Reading for the Young............ Kent, FOE: oi ve siisecdte ss 1750 
Geographical and Historical Atlas ........... LevGtOnd 6 ones cccccvecee 1693 
Encyclopedia Americana, 14 vols. ........... Lieber, F. (ed.) .....5+.: 6-19 
Universal Gazetteer, 2 vols. ..............+. McCulloch, J. R......... 2-3 
Dictionary of Commerce, 2 vols............+- - an 1681-82 
Statistics of the British Empire, 2 vols......... - ~ pestunnes 1683-84 
North American Atlas ............0.seeeee pe Oe ererrr ee 1692 
EE HM 0 oo ccccevcccccsccescseosece Mitchell, 8. A......++++- 1691 
Encyclopedia of Geography, 3 vols........... Murray, Hygh.......... 1687-89 

: usion 

Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols............+++ { ws fi cs pra dge 26-52 
Hand-Book for Readers ..............+.25 Potter, Rt. Rev. Alonzo.. 575 
Course of English Reading ...........++..+- Pycroft, James......++++ 1751 
Knowledge for the People, 3 vols............ Timbs, John ......++0005 866-868 
Dict.of Arts, Manufactures and Mines, 2 vols. Ure, Andrew .......+.+. 1685-86 
Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy ......... Webster, Thomas........ 157 
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American Almanac, 11 vols Worcester, J. E. §c 
American Dictionary of the English Language. Webster, Noah 
Universal and Critical Dictionary of Ditto... Woreester, J. E......... 


III. Rexieton—( Natural and Revealed). 
Evidences of. 


Evidences of the Christian Religion 

A Fragment on Providence and Miracles 

Evidences of Religion... 

Discourse on Natural Theology Brougham, Lord Henry. . 
Bridgewater Treatises, on the Being, Attributes, 

and Character of God, 8 vols Buckland, Bell, Chalmers, &c. 55-62 
Analogy of Religion Butler, Rt. Rev. Joseph .. 555 
Dissertation « Campbell, George 1373 
Christian Philosopher 1372 
Philosophy of Religion 1373 
Difficulties of Infidelity 1372 
Testimony of Nature and Revelation to the Being, 

Perfections, and Government of God 1370 
Class Book of Natural Theology oe 840 
Youth’s “ rf = cose 911 
Introduction to the Bible—the Evidences, 

Archeology, and Critical Illustrations of the 

Old and New Testaments, 2 vols. ......... IE Fs Ginetsacees «0 53-54 
View of the Deistical Writers, 3 vols 1479-81 
Short and easy method with Deists 1761 
Reasonableness of Christianity Locke, John 1392 
Argument on the Conversion of St. Paul Lyttleton, Lord 1372 
Modern Skepticism Morrison, John 1371 
Life of Christ in its Historical Connection and 

Development 1674 
Evidences of Christianity Paley, William 

3 (with Paxton’s Notes) “ i 
Hore Pauline, the Truth of St. Paul’s history 

evinced 
Natural Theology 

a ‘“* (with Brougham’s Notes) 2 vols. 

(with J. Paxton’s notes) 

Moral Demonstration of Christianity 

Apology for the Bible Watson, Bishop Richard. . 
Connection of Science and Revealed Religion . Wiseman, Nicholas 


Didactic, and Practical. 


The Young Christian 

Shadow of the Cross 

Distant Hills 

The King’s Messengers 

Rugby-School Sermons 

Confessions 

Correspondence and Essays, 2 vols. .......... Barbauld, Mrs. Anna L.. 1171-72 

Call to the Unconverted ..... Ae Cees hands aca Baxter, Richard 
Bickersteth 

Six Lectures on Intemperance Beecher, Lyman 

Pilgrim’s Progress Bunyan, John 

Dissertations on Personal identity and Virtue.. Butler, Bishop Joseph .. .. 


“ ‘“ 


. 





RELIGION. 


Serm: Butler, Bishop Joseph .. 
Sermons and Miscellanies, Complete, 3 vols. .. Chalmers, Thomas 
Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul Doddridge, Philip 
Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual... Ellis, Rev. William 
Chureh of God Evans, Rev. Robert W. .. 
Rectory of Valehead " * 
Pious Thoughts and Selections 
Appeal to the Young on the Importance of 
Religion Foster, John 

Glory. of the Age * 2 
Child's Book on Repentance 
Love to God , Gurney, Joseph John 
Contempiations, Moral a Divine Hale, Sir Matthew 

Hall, Rev. Robert 
Notices of Hayland, Halyburton, Thompson, &c. ......... 0.000. 0seeeees 
Personality and Offices of the Holy Comforter . Heber, Bishop Reginald . 
Anxious Enquirer James, Rev. John ‘Angell... ‘ 

“ “ 


Fenelon, (Follen, Mrs. ed.) , 


Young Man from Home 
Christian Charity explained 

= Father’s present to his children 
Family Monitor—a Help to Domestic Happi- 

“ “ 

The Christian Contemplated 
Christian Year 
Imitation of Christ Kempis, Thomas-a. . 
Elijah the Tishbite Krummacher 
Happiness of the Blessed 
Self-Knowledge 
Bible Thoughts Melville, Rev. Henry 
Selections from Barrow, Hall, Milton, Taylor, &c.Montague, Basil 
Practical Piety More, Mrs. Hannah 

“ “ “ “ 


Complete Works, 7 vols. ..........-.0e+e00+ * ” 
Complete Thoughts 
Clergyman’s Companion; Essay on Subscrip- 

tions ; and Reasons for Contentment Paley, William 
Sermons, Charges, &c o be 
Works, Complete, 5 vols... (ed. ‘ . 
Thoughts on Religion 
Guide to the Conscientious—Pleasing God . 

- “ Devotional—Communion with God“ 

1“ “  Doubting—The God of Glory. . 

. “  Perplexed—Christian Experience 

- ‘*  Thoughtful—Eternity Realized .. 
Love of the Spirit 
The Marthas; or Varieties of Female Piety... 

“* Marys; or Beauty of Female Holiness. . 
Manly Piety in its Principles 

” Realizations 
““ “ 

Redemption; or The New Song in Heaven the 

Test of Truth and Duty on Earth 
Persuasives to Early Piety 
Selections from the Pastor’s Sketch-book, 


Nevins, Rev. William... 
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Christian Remembrances ; 
Obligations of the World to the Bible 


Saturday Evening 

Holy Living and Dying 

Lectures on Portions of the Psalms 

Sacred History of the World, 3 vols 

Parochial Lectures on the Law and Gospel... 

Christian Warfare Illustrated Vaughan, Rev. Robert... . 
Complete Duty of Man Venn, Henry 

Formation of Christian Character Ware, Henry Jr 


Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans 
Sacra Privata, Closet Devotions 


(See, also, a Jarge number of religious memoirs, under the several heads of Biography.) 


III. Law anp GoveRNMENT. 


Law relating to Water Courses 

Reports of Decisions in Supreme Court of R. !. 

Commentaries on the Law of England, 4 vols.. Becton W. (Wendell,ed.) 1705-8 
Commercial Digest 

Cases of Circumstantial Evidence 


Cooper, J. Fennimore .... 

Manual of Parliamentary Practice Cushing, Luther S 
The Constitution of England, 2 vols De Lolme, J. ‘Salient ed.) 1703-4 
Constitutional Jurisprudence 
Remarkable Criminal Trials in Germany 
Mora! Law of Nations and American Polity... 
Civil Law, Sketch of 
Medical Jurisprudence 
Laws and Proceedings relating to Patents 
Constitutional History of England 
The Federalist Hamilton, Jay, and Madison 
The Constitution of the United States, with an 

Alphabetical Index ; the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence ; and many other valuable Statistics. Hickey, W. 
New Law Dictionary 
Commentaries on the Law of Nations, and the 

Constitution and Laws of the U.S. ........ Kent, James 
Political Ethics, 2 vols. .........++++eeeeee Lieber, Francis . 
Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations. . Mackintosh, Sir James . 
Legal Rights of Women 
Messages, Annual and Special, of the Presidents 

af the United Staten, 8 wols..: .... icocccceccccccsccccecececs gecee 
Decisions on Constitutional Questions ........Marshall, Chief Justice .. 
The People in France i 
Public Statutes and Constitution of R. Island 
Patent Office Report, 1847 . 
First Code of Laws in R. I. .... 2.6.00 Staples W.R. .....+0++- 
Exposition of the Constitution of the U. 8 Story, i wae eeoeee teecee 
On the Conflict of Laws esecccces 
Sketch of the Laws of Slavery in the U. Ss 
Democracy in America, 2 vols 
Law of Nations 





EDUCATION. 


Moral, Social, and Professional Duties of Attor- 

ici Warren, Samuel 
Speeches, Constitutional and Legal, 3 vols. ... Webster, Daniel 
Diplomatic Correspondence, &c “ “ 


IV. Epucation. 
1. Scuooxs. 
School Systems, History, Laws, of. 

Official Documents respecting the Common 

Schools of Connecticut, for 1838-42, with 

Sketches of the School Systems of other 

States and Countries Barnard, Henry 
History of the C. 8. System in Massachusetts. “ " 
History of the Legislation of Rhode Island re- 

specting Public Schools 
School Law of R. I. with Remarks and Forms . 
Primary Education in Prusia 
Education in Europe Mann, Horace 
Sehool Law, and Returns of School Committees 


Common School System of New-York 

History of Education 

Elementary Public Instruction in Europe Stowe, Calvin E 
Account of the Sessional Schools in Edinburgh. Wood, John 


Common Schools, Jowrnals, Reports, &c. 


Annals of Education, 1836-1837, 2 vols Alcott, Wm. A. -» 721-722 
Connecticut Common School Journal, 3 vols. Bernard, Henry (ed). .+. 252-254 
Journal of the R.I. Institute of Instruction, 2vols. “ .. 238-239 
Report on the Public Schools of Rhode Island. “ * eet 1606 
Reports relating to ditto in Providence, R. I... Bishop, N., &c 1624 
Report on the Com. Schools of Conn. for 1848 Beers, sewer ee ies 1623 
924 
Annual Reports on Common Schools of Boston. Emerson, Wightman, &c. 1616 
Pennsylvania Common School Journal, 1844.. Hart, John S. (ed.)...... 250 
Common School Controversy in Massachusetts. Mann, Horace, &c 1612 
Massachusetts Common School Journal, 9 vols. “ * Gs 240-248 
Report on Common School Libraries Randall, Henry 8. ...... 
Common Schools and Teachers’ Seminaries. .. Stowe, Calvin E 
Report of State and County Superintendents on 
the School System of New-York 


Essays, Lectures, &c. 
Education of Children in Factories 


Corporal Punishment 
Mental Illumination, and Improvement of Society Dick, T homas 


Address on Common Schools 

Essay on Popular Ignorance 

Address on Public Education, Jan. 3, 1845... Hazard, Rowland G..... 
Address on Common Schools........ Savaccea Henry, "James, Jr 
Lectures on Education. ....... a reerehee nes Mann, Horace 

Common School Education. ...............-Rantoul, Robert, Jr 
Address on Education... ......++.seee00s -++eRichardeon, Rev. Merrill. 
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Popular Education 
Influence of Moral Causes upon Opinion, &c. Verplanck, Gulian C.... 
Proceedings and Lectures of American Institute 

of Instruction, 20 vols Wayland, Warren, &c... 


School Teaching.—School Houses. 


School Architeotare, or Contributions to the 
Improvement of School Houses in the U. S.. Berauré, oe 
District School, as it was 
Teacher Taught 
School Teacher’s Manual 


On Failures in Teaching 

Theory and Practice of Teaching......... eee 

Teacher’s Manual 

Observations on Reading 

School and Schoolmaster “and Emerson, G. B. 
Studies—Classical, Metaphysical, and Moral, . . Sedgwick, 4dam 

Locke Amsden—The Schoolmaster 


2. Domestic Epucation anpd Economy. 


Mother at Home bee Rev. John 8. C.. 

Child “ “ 

Domestic Economy ...... De seeeeceeccceceee . Beecher, Miss Catherine E. 
Receipt- Book 

Duty of American Women to their Country ... 5 

Frugal Housewife Child, Mrs. L. Maria .... 

The Mother’s Book r $ eeee 

Cyclopedia of 6000 Practical Receipts .......Cooley, Arnold J..... woes 

Woman’s Mission Doane, Rt. Rev. G. W. (ed.) 

Family Instructor—a Manual of Duties 

Fruits used in Domestic Economy Ent. Knowledge, Lib. se 

Woman in America ..........5065 pwavedens Graves, Mrs. A. J. . 

Hand-Book of Carving 

Domestic Education ........se0eeeeeeeseees Humphrey, Rev. Honan, 

Family Monitor ......... be vewececs cvssevies James, Rev. John Angell . 

Woman’s Worth Marshall, Emily (ed.) .... 


Poisons and Accidents, remedies for Rivers, Henry W., ...... 
Letters to Mothers Sigourney, Mrs. Lydia H.. 
Letters to Young Ladies os 
Philosophy of Living 
Domestic Economy .....+++.+++seeeeeees ++ Timbs, John 
Encyclopedia of Domestic Economy Webster, Thomas 

x7" In addition to the foregoing works and those under the head of Self-Education, 


there is much valuable reading, especially for young ladies, in the works of Mrs. Barbauld 
and Mrs. Hannah More. See Generat LITERATURE. 


3. Puysicat EpvcatTion anp Puysio.oey. 


The House I live in Alcott, William A. .....++ 
The Hand—its Mechanism, and Endowments. Bell, Sir Charles........ 





SELF-EDUCATION——AGRICULTURF. 


Mental Education and Excitement 
Principles of Physiology 
Constitution of Man Combe, George 
Deleuse, J. P,P. ics... 
Prevention better than Cure Ellis, Mrs. Sarah 
Animal Mechanism and Physiology Griscom, John H........ 
Physiology Jarvis, Edward 
Economy of Health Johnson, James 
Mysteries of Tobacco Lene, Bee. BiB... 
The Power of the Soul over the Body Moore, George 
The Use of the Body to the Mind . “ 
The Function of Digestion—a Bridgw. Treatise Prout, William 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 2 vols 
Philosophy of Living 
Disordered Mental Action 
Manly Exercises 
Young Ladies’ Equestrian Manual 


4. Seir-Epvcation. 


Lectures to Young Men Beecher, Rev. Henry Ward 
Sphere of Woman Bavraap, G. W.. ...00008 
Present for Apprentices—Friendly Hints to 

Young People Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
Self-Culture, for Young Men Channing, William Ellery 
Lectures to Working Men " - 
Self Education or Moral Progress Degerando, Baron J. M. .. 
Lectures to Young Men Hawes, Rev. Joel 
Young Man from Home James, Rev. John Angell. 
Course of Reading Kent, James 
Memoirs of a Working Man Knight, C. (ed.)......... 


Martineau, Miss Harriet. . 

Self-Knowledge Mason, John 
Counsels to the Young Nott, Eliphalet 
The Working Man Quill, Charles 
The Bible the Young Man’s Guide Perry, Gideon B 
Course of English Reading 
Facts and Fancies Sedgwick, Miss C. M..... 
Morals of Manners, or Hintsfor the Young.... “ = a 
Self-Training—for Young Women " - cose 
Letters to a Daughter Sprague, William B..... 

i Young Men 4 . sot 
Young People 7 x 
Morals and Manners—Letters from a Mother. Taylor, Miss Jane 
Student’s Manual Todd, Rev. John 
Improvement of the Mind Watts, Isaac 
Young Mechanic ...........0eee0e00 oo Sedans cee eEUs TOT eTTT ETT 


“ 


V. AGRICULTURE 


Farming and General Husbandry. 


Pastoral Life of the Ancients 
Agriculture Armstrong, John 
Farmer’s Companion wove Buel, Jesse's. gs. cscs. 
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Farmer’s Instructor, 2 vols Buel, Jesse 

Rural Economy... .....++-se0e Boussingault, J. B 

Practical Farmer 

eeD Pee. oo is whe ckssdcccccesccces Fessenden, T. G 

American Husbandry, 2 vols Gaylord, W.and Tucker, L. 462—163 
British . Johnson, Cuthbert (ed.)... 130-132 
American Farmer’s Encyclopedia... 

Farmer’s Land Measurer 


Stephens, Henry 
Planting Waste Lands Scott, Sir Walter 
Journal of Agriculture, 2 vols 
Farmer’s Library, 2 vols 
Principles of Agriculture Thaér, Albert D 
(For Agricultural Chemistry, See CHEMISTRY, under PHysicaL SCIENCES.) 


Orchards and Fruits. 


Fruits and Fruit-Trees of America 

used in Domestic Economy Ent. Knowledge, Lib. of . . 
New American Orchardist Kenrick, William 

Fruit Culturist Thomas, John J...--+..+. 


“ 


Domestic Animals. 


Domestic Animals 
American Poulterer’s Companion 
The Honey Bee Bevan, Edward 
Treatise on Sheep Blacklocke, Ambrose 
Bees, Rabbits, Pigeons, and the Canary.. .... Boswell, Peter 
Treatise on Draught 
American Poultry-Book 
The Use of Oxen A 
Stable Economy .+++Stewart, J.(.4. B. Allen,ed.) 
Cattle—their Breeds, Diseases, &c Youatt, William 

“ “ 


Sheep—their Breeds, Diseases, &e....... 
The Cattle Doctor 


(See, further, Natura. History.) 


Kitchen and Flower Gardening. 
Gardening 
Family Kitchen Gardener 
Culture of the Rose 
American Gardener 
New American Gardener 
Dictionary of Gardening Johnson, G. W.( Landreth, ed.) 
Kitchen Gardener and Complete Florist Loudon, Mrs. (Brwit, ed.) 
Ladies’ Companion to the Flower-Garden. . . er a (Downing, } 


(See, further, ARCHITECTURE AND LanpscaPE GARDENING.) 


VI. CommeERce. 


Commercial Digest 
Cormmerce — Money— Banks 
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Library No 
Speculative Manias..................000005 Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1139 
The Darien Scheme—the Mississippi Scheme—the South Sea Scheme—the Tulipo- 
mania— Modern manias. 
History of the British Commerce, 3 vols. in 1... Craik, George L......... 859 
Cyclopedia of Commerce................... Waterston, W..........- 2063 


(See, further, PouiticaL Economy.) 


VII. MANUFACTURES AND TRADES. 


History of Inventions, 2 vols................. 


eee wn enee 


British Manufactures, 6 vols................. Dodd, George ........... 
Days at the Factories ...............0see00e » *.. Vehhseedeee 1334 
Machines for Raising Water................ Ewbank, T. ............ 84 
Millwrights’ and Millers’ Guide ............. pt Serreri ree rar 1774 
Mind among the Spindles—a Miscellany, by the Factory Girls of Lowell .. 759 
Treatise on Weaving...........-.eeeeeeeees Gilrey, Ci Grivic ee ivivnsi 148 
Book of the Feet—Boot and Shoe-making .... Hall, J. 8S. ............. 1534 
A Home Tour in the Manufacturing Districts.. Head, Sir G............ 1302 
Anecdotes, Descriptions, &c., rel. to Mech. Arts Howe, Henry............ 1273 
Manufactures of the Ancients .............05 sccecccccsccsececssess 142 
- Vegetable Substances, Materials of, Lib. of Ent. Knowledge -. 1049 
Lowell, as it was and as it is ............... Miles, Rev. Henry A..... 876 
Mechanics’ Own Book . ..........0ceee cee Pilkington, James ....... 3542 
Treatise on Cotton Spinning ..............+- Seth, Biss bic tA 141 
Popular Arts and Manufactures ............. Timbs, John..........+- 868 
Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures &c., 2 vols. . Ure, Andrew. ....-...-- 1685-86 
Philosophy of Manufactures. ................ ™ 4. “eulbee vena 1090 
History of Cotton Manufactures in England and 
PEER 0.2.0 vcB Oi Ge cccdduess sovceeseccce White, George S......-.-. 168 


(See, further, ScLENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS.) 


VIIL. Arcuirecture anp Lanpscare GARDENING. 


Treen of Amerion . ...2 2060 cccccccccccseses : 

Cottage Residences.............ceeceeeeees Downing, A. J.......... 150 
Landscape Gardening and Rural Architecture. “ UA sd ae 145 
Report on the Trees of Massachusetts........ Emerson, G. B.........- 1799 
Unele Philip’s Conversations on Trees ........ Sama, @. 06 1008 seiseses 352 
American House Carpenter. ..............-. Hatfield, R. G. ......... 146 
Article on Landscape Gardening ............ Scott, Sir Walter........ 1593 
History of Architecture ..........+..+0+000: Tuthill, Mrs. L. C....... 152 
Hints to Young Architects. .............0055 Wightwick, G..........- 147 


(See, further, MANUFACTURES AND TRADES, and also, SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 


[X. Fine Arts. 


BP ccvscrecocevecoesceees Barry, Opie, and Fusew . . 1776 

Thé Townley Gallery of Classic Sculpture in the 
British Museum, 2 vols............ eoeeees Ellis, Sir Henry ........ 1053-54 
Observations on the Art of Painting.......... Du Fresnoy, Charles A... 1484 
Wend Bodial OM Palatal sisi. cis iscccs casepievecdesesccees.:. 1093 
Musical History, 2 vols.......... posdee .....Hogarth, George ........ 1245-46 
History of Music in New England........... Hood, George ........... 748 
Painting—lItalian School...............+..+: Kugler, F. (Eastlake ed.) . 1777 
¥ German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools “ i 1778 


The Classic, and Connoisseur in Italy, 3 vols. ....cs-..cseeceeeeseceee 277981 
30 
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History of Painting, 3 vols. ...........++++++ Lanzi, Luigi 
History of the Fine Arts ; , 
Discourses and Works on the Fine Arts, 3 vols. Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
Fine Arts in Great Britain and Ireland, 2 vols. Taylor, W. B. 8 


X. Menrar Parosopny. 


Inquiries on the Intellectual Powers 

External Nature adapted to Man’s Moral Con- 
stitution—a Bridgewater Treatise 

Aids to Reflection: 

Philosophy of Mystery 

History of Intellectual Philosophy, 2 vols 

Treatise on the Understanding 

Philosophy of the Human Mind 

Disordered Mental Action 


XI. Morar Pariosopny. 


Philosophy of the Moral Feelings 
Essays—Sermones Fideles 
Eclectic Moral Philosophy 
The Offices (Thomas Cockman trans.)........ Cicera, Marcus Tullius . b ie 
Essays, Cato and Lelius (Wm. Melmothtrans.). “ : 
Essays on Morality 
Progress of Ethical Philosophy during the 17th 

and 18th Centuries Mackintosh, Sir James . 
Moral and Political Philosophy Paley, William 
Elements of Moral Science Wayland, Francis 
Elements of Morality, 2 vols Whewell, William 


XII. Loerie. 


Bacon’s Writings and pgpananrs 3 vols 
System of Logic 
Improvement of the Mind—a ‘Supplement to 
Logic Watis, Isaac 
Elements of Logic Whately, Richard 


XIII. Rueroric anp Composirion. 


Principles of Taste 

Elements of Rhetoric 

Inquiry on the Sublime and Beautiful ; Burke, Right Hon. Edmund 
Aids to Composition Parker, Richard G. ..... 
Elements of Rhetoric Whately, Richard 


XIV. Exocution. 


The Young Speaker 

Principles of Eloquence Maury, Abbe ( Potter,.A., ed.) 
American Speaker Northend, Charles 

School Dialogues " bs 

The Juvenile Speaker 

Vocal Culture—on J. E. Murdoch’s system... 

Essay on Purity of Tone 


847-849 
117 


856 
1165 










POLITICAL ECONOMY——PHYSICAL SCIENCES, 
XV. Poniricat Economy. 


Principles of Political Economy .............Atkinson, William ...... 


PED CII on wid veces co ccctonccccce's GOOG 6 b's civ't's oes iweee 1780 
Capital and Labor...............e.ceseeees Lieber, Francis ......... 495 
Political Economy, 2 vols... .......... 6.0045 Mills, James...........+. 1781-82 
Political Economy... .... 65.66. 0s eseeeeeens Potter, Alonzo .......... 457 

% EE es Oe eee eee Say, Jean Baptiste ...... 111 
Public and Private Economy, 3 vols.......... Sedgwick, Theodore ...... 1348-50 
Wealth of Nations, 2 vols................05. Smith, Adam........... 143-144 
Elements of Political Economy.............. Wayland, Francis ....... 1586 


XVI. Paysican Sciences anp MATHEMATICS. 


History of Mathematics ..................65 Bossut, tr. by Bonnycastle. 1800 
Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science. Brougham, Henry, Lord.. 459 
Series of Mathematical Treatises............ Davies, Charles ......... 1803-19 
SE. OO PINION. 6.6 Sco spec cewwnwed Gosdrich, Boe 6 600% 895 
Progress of Physical Science and Mathematics Playfair, J............. 1801 
Advantages of Science ............5...-s005. Potter, Alonzo .......... 459 
Connection of the Physical Sciences.......... Somerville, Mrs. Mary ... 592 
Mathematical Tables ................000005 Stanley, Anthony D. .... 1802 
Influence of Moral Causes upon Opinion, Sci- 
ence, and Literature.................00. Verplanck, Gulian C. .... 459 

History of the Inductive Sciences, Bvols......Whael, W... 2 HR 1860-62 
Philosophy i ae et eee SP? Cieseveevew 

1. Astronomy anp Mersoro.oey. 
PP Te Serre ree Brockelsby, Prof......... 1827 
Horology and Astronomy. ............050005 Carpenter, W. B........ 1091 
i SIME. sd is'e ce $v e'slc-a%be'ee Dick, Thomas........... 583 
Scenery of the Heavens..............-.++5. 7 + ede bumannet 357 
SONNE BEGINS 0c hi etc wwcwcviercecccces rs “sweet 468 
CERO oon vince cn cy secs cvcccsevecsssees Bay Fo os woewis in Aeres 862 
ee I nes es vine Vena nek bee. Keith, Thomas .......... 862 
Architecture of the Heavens..............-: Nichol, J. P. aslo be Sebel 1550 
SN MEO 6 ards on¥> caicten'sccccesnce.. hue on aee ieee 1549 
Letters on Astronomy ...........-.00e0000: Olmsted, Poti Fo vnnenwe 1826 
Meteorology-—a Bridgewater Treatise ....... Prout, William ......... 57 
Astronomy Illustrated ...........-..2.00555 Gntth Boe .. 0... cwnpost 1851 
Recreations in Astronomy............+.+++: Tomlinson, Rev. Lewis ... 1551 
Astronomy and General Physics—a B. Treatise Whewell, Rev. William... 56 

2. Narurat Puttosorry. 
Elements of Physics ...........0.0s0s00000: Arnett, TR aon. evidvess 106 
Mechanical Philosophy...............+00555 Carpenter, W. B........ 1091 
Letters on Natural Philosophy .............. Euler, Leonard ......... 366-67 
Hydraulics and Mechanics.................. Ewbank, Thomas........ 84 
Glance at Philosophy ..............000e0005 Goodrich, 8. G.......... 894 
PY I on. 0s Uoics-or deeraesevecnes Parte, Be Go fo. 00 ees 1826 
Familiar Illustrations of Natural Philosophy. . . Renwick, James ar eennae 416 
Natural Philosophy, First Principles of ....... _ abi 529 

3. Natura History. ye 
Introduction to Natural History ............. Agassiz and Gould ...... 1833 


The Honey-Bee...... Perret Titi Te itis. Bevan, Edward ......... 1630 
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Library No, 


Stories about Instinct 829 


Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, Birds, the Canary .. .. Boswell, Peter 855 
History of Whaling 1605 
Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature Bucke, Charles 496 
Anecdotes of Serpents Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1128 
Seripture Animals Cook, Mrs. Harriet N.... 926 
Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Gray- 
ling in a Clear Stream Cotton, Charles 1076 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 4 vols 
j 1286 
1287 
1288 
1289 
1051 
4 : “ “ Be 1052 
“ce ‘. 


Insect Architecture 
“  Miscellanies, Senses, Food, &e 
* Transformations 
Animated Nature, 5 vols. ..............+5+: Goldsmith, Oliver 
Book of Nature 
Anecdotes of the Animal Kingdom 
Uncle Philip’ s Conversations on Natural iticsory Boke, F.L 
* Whale Fishery,2vols. “ C. 8. 
Hutton, J. ( Blake, J. L., ed.) 622 
Naturalist’s Library, 40 vols. ............... Jardine, Sir William (ed.) 679-718 


. Introduction to Mammalia Smith, Lt.-Col. Charles H.. 679 
. Monkeys Jardine, Sir William 5 
. Lions, “ “ 
-- Smith, Charles H........-- 
Hamiiton, Robert .... 


Waterhouse, G. i 
Jardine, Sir Wm 


. British Quadrapeds livray, _ Seo 


. Humming-Birds, 2 vols Jardine, Sir Wm 
. Sun Birds “ “ 


- Ornithology—F ly-Catchers Swainson, W. .......---+0 
. Parrots Selby, John Prideaux 

. Peacocks and Domestic Poultry 

. Game Birds 


. Fishes of British Guiana, 2 vols Schomburgh, R. H.......-- 
. British Fishes, 2 vols. ................ Hamilton, R 
. Introduction to Entomology 
. Beetles 
. Foreign Butterflies 
« "Moths 


“ Moths 


Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Man—a Bridgewater Treatise. Kidd, John 
History and Habits of Animals—Bridg. Treatise Kirby, Rev. William..... 
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Library No. ai: 
Menageries—in 4 vols...................4. Lib. of Ent. Knowledge .. 1035-38 ; 
1. Menageries, Dogs, Wolves, Hyenas, Lions, Tigers, Camels, Llamas, 
Giraffes, Antelopes, Deer, Reindeer. 4 
2. Elephants. t 
3. The Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, Tapir, Hog, Ox, Buffalo, Bison, 
Sheep, Goat. 
4. Monkeys, Opossums, Lemurs. i 
Guide to the Study of Nature............... Mudie, Robert........... 353 a ae 
Manuel of Conchology ...............++++. eS ree 1832 | 
Natoral SN Me IS ws wbssiinSs ccc enecs Rennie, John ........+.: 415 
" the Elephant............. waTTTT TW 391 


eee a eee ee ee 


Swiss Family Robinson—Adventures on a Des- 











ert Island—illustrating Natural History and 11+ 
Peaks vocccsded cdbcupevdaed Cdewsiwaebededtetsedese 337-338 
ee ee ere Timbs, John ............ 867 
The Complete Angler; or the Contemplative j 
SCOTT re Walton, Izaac.......... 1076 | 
Netaral History of Selborne ................ White, Rev. Gilbert ..... 499 al 
7 BE bah BDS dake ce cevess Wilson, James.......... 351 Eh 
4. Cuemistry. aye 
Chemistry applied to Agriculture............ Chaptal, M. le Comte .... 423 ih 


EEE SSO TET Braga, Fo. Th eicevas cous 1831 
es een Cre 





Pee 0h SOS 8424000026 OCE § ss ne +k,  SO0080806% 


Applied to the Arts .............. 
Agricultural ....................Petzholdt, Alexander..... 153 
a A Bridgewater Treatise .......... Prout, William ......... 


ee 64) le ee eee 


ee 








































Rep. es Patehes i... oisicivcccccncccas imbs, maT T TTT ‘ie 
PUNO OE. oc crc cccccccces sly Bess coctesecsios ks 
5. Gzotocy anp Mineratoey. teat. 
Geology—and on Elevations of the Surface of eat 
the Earth, and its Depressions, and on Tides. Babbage, Charles........ 55 TL ee 
Geology and Mineralogy—a Bridgewater Trea- ane. 
ME Sone id ccvekveusboVanus Buckland, Rev. William.. 58-59 ah 
Mineral Springs of Virginia................. Burke, William......... 763 na et 
Ea de Geis cssccceed sesceies Dana, James B. ........ 108 ate | ie 
Geology of Scripture .............--++22055 Fairholme, George....... 1371 hie 
Wonders of Geology...........s0eseeeeees Goodrich, 8. G........+5 893 Waa 
Isothermal Surfaces ...........cccceeseeees Herschell, Sir John ...... 55 ie ey 8 
Physical Condition of the Earth ............. Higgins, W. M......... 372 i bi 
Geology of Rhode Island..................- Jackson, Charles T....... 1426 ae 
“and Mineralogy ree Jameson, Prof. R.....-.. 351 
a. ee... eedbewdivasosoceannl Lee, Charles A.......... 419 
“ Elements of, 2 vols. ..............5 Lyell, Charles oseecoedan 1161-62 
“ — Principles of, PW aii cncwesi Me | ccenble 1158-60 
> We, Olas, writciii conc cnece 3 . 753-754 
6. Botany anp VecetTaBLe Puysio.oey. 
Elements of Vegetable Physiology........... Carpenter, W. B........ 1291 
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Organization, Structure, &c., of Plants Davy, Sir Humphrey .... 
Botanical Text-Book ...............+.: --+.Gray, Asa 
Vegetable Physiology, 2 vols Roget, Peter Mark 
- Substances used for the Food of Man Soc. Useful Kn., Pub. by . 
“ “ “ “ ee 


7. ScrENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS. 


The Usefal Arta, 3 volei:.'s..csivccvccscccees Bigelow, Jacob 
Natural Magie Brewster, Sir David 
Information for the People, 2 vols Chambers, Wm. and Robert 1383-84 
For numerous and very valuable articles on all the preceding topics of Religion, Law, 
Education, Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Netural History, &c., as also on the suc- 
ceeding topics of the History of different portions of the world, the reader is referred tw 
this last-mentioned prehensive Encyclopedia ot Popular Knowledge. 


Encyclopedia of 6000 Practical Receipts 
Dyeing and Calico Printing, Practical Treatise on 
Practical Treatise on Making Roads and Rail- 
BORED oo ccc we tWCUEh oSbee ceca heures Gillespie, ARES 0. Wives 
Enterprise, Industry, and Art of Man 
Popular Technology, 2 vols 
Lectures on Science and Art, 2 vols 
Light Houses 
Timber Trees used in the Arts Lib. of Ent. Knowledge . . 
Industrial History of Free Nations, 2 vols. ....M’Cullagh, W. T........ 104-105 
Familiar Illustrations of Mechanics Moseley, H. & Renwick, J. 399 
Chemistry applied to the Arts 
Land Measurer 
Applications of the Science of Mechanics to 
practical purposes ...........eeeeeeeees Renwick, James 
Roads and Railroads, Vehicles &c., (London) 
Philosophy of Magic, 2 vols(ed. 4. T. Thompson) Salverte, Eusebe 
Engineer’s and Mechanic’s Companion cribner, FE... eausesss. 
Popular Errors Explained 


“ 





Importance of Scientific Knowledge to the Man- 
ufacturer and Practical Mechanic Verplanck, Gulian C.. 
Philosophy of Manufactures 
(See, further, the titles of AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, AND TRADRS, also those of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, and CHEMISTRY, ARCHITECTURE. 


XVII. Geoorarnuy. 


Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer 
Ancient Geography, with Atlas, 2 vols 
Gazetteer of Rhode Island 
“ 
Biblical Geography 
Geographical and Historical Atlas 
Geography and History of New York ‘ 
Universal Gazetteer, 2 vols. ..............+- McCulloch, J. R 
Universal Atlas Mitchell, 8. A 
North American Atlas 
New System of Geography 


Encyclopedia of Geography 
Biblical Researches 

















HISTORY. 


School Geography . .....-.- ee eeee cece ees ge Se eae 

Physical Geography ....-----sscesecccccces Somerville, Mrs. ........ 1856 
Geography, Ancient and Modern ............ } } . 1857-8 
XVIII. History. 
Its Nature, Objects, and Philosophy. 


Inaugural Lecture ; Introductory to History ...Arnold, Thomas......... 1101 
Essays on History........0sseceeeeceeeeees Carlyle, Thomas......... 1447 
M es ee eee ee Macaulay, T. Babington. . 1443 
Philosophy of History... .........se.eeeeeeee Schlegel, Frederick ...... 1523 
1. History or tHe Wor tp. 
Cyclopedia of History ...... paby-6drs x00nc020pendncdon mus ch wlblle/- 1678 
Costumes, Europ., Asiatic, African, and Amer. Chambers’ Information. .. 1383 
History of the Condition of Womea in various 
Ages and Nations, 2 vols..............0+- Child, Mrs. L. Maria.... 749-750 
Manners and Customs of Nations............ Goodrich, S. G.......... 888 
The World and its Inhabitants............... % OE whee 892 
Chronological View of the World............ TN inn indie te 1680 
Dictionary of Dates............000eceeeeees Bag lie bins bo ows wears 1679 


Everlasting Calendar of Popular Arausements, 
in Past and Present Time—the Year-Book— 


the Table-Book—and Every-Day Book, 4 vols. Hone, William.......... 1460-63 
History of Chivalry and the Crusades. ........ fame, G. FR... cas: 359 
Great Events by Great Historians............ Lieber, Francis ......... 1117 
Historical Parallels, 2 vols. ...............+- ee eS 1047-48 
Universal History, 4 vols.............+++2-:: Po eee er 1925-28 
Essay on Chivalry. ......2.cssecceccscecees Scott, Sir Walter ....... 1590 
Festivals, Games, &c., of all Countries and TimesSmith, Horatio ......... 610 
Manual of Ancient and Modern History, 2 vols. Taylor, W. C........... 95-96 
Antiq., Pastimes, and Curious Cust. of NationsT'imbs, John ............ 866 
Sacred History of the World, 3 vols........... Turner, Sharon ......... 571-573 
Universal History, OME. UVTI oc cove cS Tytler, Alexander Fraser . 393-398 

badd cctccivccsceveivevenes WORE eccccawdstsccenes 1965 
" ThA bane ogc sud henewoeenniee Willard, Mrs. Emma... . 102 


(For a large number of short though valuable Historical Articles, on different periods 
and nations, both ancient and modern, the reader is referred to Campers’ “ INFORMA- 
TION FOR THE PEOPLE ;” and also to CHaMBERS’ MISCELLANY. The AMERICAN and 
Penny CycLorepias, and the Penny MaGaziné, are very valuable for reference on 
almost every topic of History, Science, or Literature.) 


2. Ancient History. 


General. 

Classical Dictionary ............0++00+ «...-Anthon, Charles......... 1668 
Greek and Roman Antiquities............... ” ” . wcedeeeh 1669 
Ruins of Ancient Cities, 2 vols... ...........- Bucke, Charles.......... 493-494 
Connections of Sacred and Profane History,3 vols. Davidson, D............ 1154-56 
Ancient’ Mythology... ...........cccceeecees Dwight, BM. 2... .6ee. 2 es 1670 
Egypt and the Book of Moses...............Hengstenberg, E. W. .... 1114 
Biblical Geography and Antiquities .......... Horne, Thomas Hartwell. . 54 
History of the Jews, 6 vols. ................ Josephus, Flavius........ 1148-53 

“ i eae ee Milman, Henry H. ...... 1581-83 
Ancient History, 8 vols....... eweedccccee .++Rollin, Charles. .....+0++ 1140-47 


Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans......... Weil, Be. Go csewiwaiads 593 
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Greece. Library No 


History of Greece by Herodotus, 3 vols - Beloe, Rev. William (tr.) . 1576-78 
Athens and the Athenians, 2 vols. ........... Bulwer, Sir Edw. Lytton. 1109-10 
Elgin and Phigaleian Marbles, 2 vols Ent. Knowledge, Lib. of .. 1072-73 
History of Greece Goldsmith, Oliver 

“ bs 


Mythology of Ancient Greece and Italy 

Orations of Demosthenes, 2 vols. ............ Leland, Thomas (ir.)..... 
Industrial History of the Ancient Greeks McCullagh, W. T. ...... 

Greece of the Greeks, 2 vols. ..... Geeeeedees Perdicaris, G. A 

Grecian and Roman Antiquities Salkeld, Joseph 

Peloponnesian War by Thucydides, 2 vols Smith, Rev. William (tr.) 1569-70 
Xenophon’s Expedition of the 10,000 Greeks. . Spelman, Edward (tr.) .... 

History of Greece, 2 vols Thirlwall, Rt. Rev. Connop 


Rome, 


History of Rome, 2 vols 

Later Roman Commonwealth 

History of Rome by Livy, 5 vols. . .- Baker, George (tr.) ...... 1571-75 
Pompeii, 2 vols Clarke, William, &e. .... 1066-67 


Cesar’s Commentaries, 2 vols Duncan, William (tr.).... 1555-56 
Cicero’s Orations, 2 vols, “ “ 


History of the Roman Republic 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 4 vols.Gibbon, E 
History of Rome Goldsmith, O.(H.W. Herbert. ed.) 420 
? “i Keightley, Thomas 1914 
the Roman Empire - 1115 
a i 1098 
the War of — &e. en Sallust Rose, William (tr.) ...... 1554 
ROME, . ccccccescccsceccs . Schmitz, Leonhard 1488 
3. Asia. 
General. 
Lights and Shadows of Asiatic Hi 
(See Universal Histories—Travels in the East, &c.) 
Palestine. 


History of the Jews, Palestine and Arabia Petrea Chambers’ Information. . 
History of Palestine ..........- eeeweccs svn Russel, Rev. Michael 


- the Jews, 3 vols Milman, eX H 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, 3 vols 


Mohammedan Empire. 


Life of Mohammed - Bush, Rev. George ....--. 1633 
History of the Mohammedan Empire 


the Saracens, including the Lives of 
Mahomet and his Successors 
Ottoman Empire 


Arabia. 


History of Arabia, 2 vols -+-.Crichton, Andrew ....... 1631-32 
(On the Ancient History of the several Countries of Western Asia, see Rollin, ANCIENT 


History.) 
Persia, Afghanistan, &c. 
History of Persia, from the beginning to the 
present time 
History of Afghanistan and Beloochistan. 













HISTORY. 


Mesopotamia and Assyria. Library No 
History of Mesopotamia and Assyria......... Fraser, James Baillie .... 534 
China and Japan. 
China and the Tea Trade .................. Chambers’ Information . . . 1383 
History of China and the Chinese, 2 vols...... Davis, Sir John F....... 362-63 
Me = [0 ee ee = se aegceen 1039-40 
- Japan and the Japanese........... Von Siebold, Dr. P. F..... 482 
x the Middle Kingdom (China), 2 vols. Williams, S. Wells...... 729-30 
India. 
Christian Researches in Asia ............... Buchanan, Rev. Claudius 1372 
Account of the Mission to Tranquebar in 1705 Carne, John ............ 
British Conquest of India...............+-+. Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1137 
Hindostan and India, 2 vols. .............++: Lib. of Ent. Knowledge .. 1063-64 
British East India Company’s Possessions, 2 vols. Martin, R. M. .......... 776-77 
History of the Discovery of India............ Mickle, William Julius ... 675 
Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, with 
Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society... ....... Roberts, Emma ......... 20 
Disquisition concerning Ancient India ........ Robertson, William ...... 1466 
(See, further, on these several Countries of Asia, VoyaGEs and TRAVELS.) 
4. Arrica. 
General. 
Lights and Shadows of African History ...... Goodrich, 8S. G. ..++.. eee 897 
Narrative of Discovery in Africa ............ Murray, Hugh .......... 351 
Northern Africa. 
History of the Moors ...........seeceeeeees Florian, M. ......++00++ 450 
History of the Barbary States ............... Russell, Rev. M......... 470 
Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. 
Modern Egyptians, 2 vols...........++.++++- Lane, Edward William .. 1057-58 
Egyptian Antiquities—British Museum, 2 vols. Lib. of Ent. Knowledge .. 1059-60 
History of Nubia and Abyssinia ............. Russell, Rev. M. ........ 518 
© oy: WD cadine disc sadnecssscooreges Sharpe, Samuel ......... 83 
Ancient Egyptians, 2 vols. .........-.++.0++ Wilkinson, Sir Gardner.. 1848-49 
Southern and Western Africa. 
History of the Civilization and Christianization 
SD a hndUstracadeiedes cece cscs Bonen, WH oss. o ctaaedesd 1370 
. = i wn Cen teneewn cee 1372 
Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Madagascar, &c. Martin, R. M...... ovece 771 
Western Africa, Sierra Leone, The Gambia, . 
Se SE Ge, ccvicsccccccemdce cece coes _ os coees 778 
GON BGR. 6 os ods cc cccsscocccivesanss Moffat ......sceeeceees 1333 
(See, further, on these African countries, Voyages and TRavELs.) 
5. Evrorg. 
General. 
History of Europe during French Rev., 4 vols. Alison, Archibald....... - 1414-17 
. “ (abridged) ............... = * | we ceonebs 1429 
Lectures on Modern History (ed. Prof. H. Reed) Arnold, Thomas....... by 1101 
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Literary History of the Middle Ages ......... Bermgton, Rev. Joseph... 
Chronicles of England, France, Spain, and the 

adjoining countries Froissart, Sir John 
Lights and Shadows of European History 
History of Civilization in Europe, 4 vols. .....@uwizot, Francois P. G. .. 
Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the 

15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries, 2 vols. .... Hallam, Henry 
History of the Middle Ages 
Hist. of Charlemagne, his influence on Europe James, G. P. R 
Chivalry and the Crusades 
Secret Societies of the Middle Ages Lib. of Ent. Knowledge . . 
Character and Society of the Middle Ages ....Lord, Rev. John 
History of the Reformation, 4 vols. .......... Merle D’ Aubigné, J. H... 
Elements of Modern History PY Ae eeee 
View of Society in Europe Robertson, William 
Literature of Europe, 2 vols. ............+.. Sismondi, J. C. L....... 1527-28 
Essay on the Lutheran Reformation, its Influence 

on the Political Situation of Europe Villers, C 1370 


Italy. 


Florentine Histories, 2 vols...........+. ....+Machiavelli, Niccolo 741-742 

History of Leo the Tenth, 2 vols Roscoe, William 1515-16 
OC + Hee GS TERE... ec ves cece “ ps 1521 

Italian Republics Sismondi, J. C. L 

Sketches of Venetian History, 2 vols Smedley, Edward 

Italy and the Italian Islands, 3 vols Spalding, Wilham 


Switzerland, 


Liberation of Switzerland by William Tell. ...Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
Hist. of Switzerland, from B.C. 110 to A.D. 1830. Sismondi, J. C. L. 


Austria. 


History of the House of Austria, 3 vols. ......Coxe, Rev. William ..... 1512-14 
Germany and Holland, 


Frederick the Great and his Times, 2 vols. . . . Campbell, Thomas 
William of Orange and the Netherlands Chambers’ Miscellany . 
Remarkable Criminal Trials in Germany Fuerbach, Anselm R. 
History of the Netherlands to 1830 Grattan, T. C 
Germany 
History of Germany 

“ 
Industrial History of the Dutch M’Cullagh, W. T....... 
Affairs of Holland, 1667-1686 Mackintosh, Sir James . 
History of the Emperor Charles V — William 

“ 

Revolt of the Netherlands 
The Thirty Years’ War 


Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 


History of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2vols.Crichton,.4.and Wheaton, H. 497-498 
Northern Antiquities Mallet, P.H. ( Blackwell,J.A.ed.) 1100 
Northmen in New England i 1 1087 
History of Charles XII. of Sweden 

History of the Northmen ...... 












HISTORY. 
Russia and Poland. 


Library No 

History of Peter the Great...............4.. Barrow, Sir John....... 368 

TE MEM sts wens 0 6:sese Vine Belly Rabertiis odd ceie 6 1646-48 

Sf Chambers’ Miscellany ... . 1127 

Es adidas 00.9.6 e-ocee eds Fletcher, James ......... 515 

Account of the Partition of Poland........... Mackintosh, Sir James ... 1450 

Islands of Northern Europe. 

Lost Colonies of Greenland ..............4.. Revie; Ci Bis. diana 461 

Iceland. Greenland, and the Faroe Islands .... .......... cece ceeeeee 488 
Abstract of the Eyrbiggia-Saga.—Early Annals 

eg errr ree Scott, Sir Walter........ 1591 


Spain and Portugal. 
The Zincali or Gipsies of Spain—their History 


Eve tata sn aes ne kane ee sea Borrow, George......... 184 
History of Spanish Literature ............... Bouterwek, Frederick. .... 1529 
The Mitors in Spaim..s 2... 2 ccc cecc cece sees Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1131 
History of Spain and Portugal, 5 vols......... Dunham, 8. A.......... 524-528 
ee BR ie Fos os oi Sale: ecnecees Florian, Jean P. C. de .. 450 
Conquest of Granada, 2 vols...............+: Irving, Washington ..... 1102-03 
The Reformation in Spain ..............66. M’Crie, Thomas........ 1371 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 3 vols... ... Prescott, William H...... 1411-13 
Reign of Philip II. of Spain, 2 vols........... Watson, Robert ......... 1427-28 


France. 


The French Revolution, 4 vols.............. Alison, Archibald ....... 1414-17 
- o (abridged)........... “ Rt eed 1429 
History of the Huguenots ................. Browning, W.S......... 1398 
Reflections on the Revolution in France ...... Burke, Rt. Hon. Edmund 1468 
Letters on a Regicide Peace................ ™ " ™ 1468 
History of France, 3 vols. ................+: Crowe, Eyre Evans...... 474-476 
The French Revolution ..................4. Carlyle, Thomas ........ 1933-34 
Beauties of French History................. Peak, Fe obese i ss 613 
Napoleon and His Marshals, 2 vols........... Headley, J. T. .......++. 1077-78 
History of Charlemagne, with an Introd. View 
of the History of France ................- James, GP. R.. visi cciacr 509 
Hist. of Henry IV. King of France and Navarre, “ VF ee aka 1489-90 
History of the Girondists, 3 vols............. Lamartine, Alphonse de... 1517-18 
Paris; and its Historical Scenes, 2 vols....... Lib. of Ent. Knowledge .. 1033-34 
Court and Camp of Napoleon ............... Lockhart, J. G. ...0.4-.. 514 
Life of Napoleon, 2 vols..............++00+5 fe > LETS PT es 346-347 
Vindicie Gallicw—a Defense of the French 
PIE Gh Sidra oPEESS BIG Bev ec ewees Mackintosh, Sir James... 1450 
History of France, 2 vols. ............0+0005 Michelet Fue Kies cec'veie' 1418-19 
* the Revolution of 1830 and the Reign 
of Louis Phillipe, 2 vols. ........ Po eT eee 1935-36 
Appeal to Posterity (Atrocities of F. R.) 2 vols... Roland (Madame) ...... . 1992-93 
History of the French Revolution, 2 vols...... Rowan, F. Maclean...... 972-973 
eh SO OEE. ee Scott, Sir Walter ....... 1491 
Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk—Historical Inci- 
dents of France and Napoleon ............ *: 4. seed. 1590 
Napoleon’s Expedition into Russia, 2 vols..... Segur, Cownt Philip de... 483-484 
Crusades against the Albigenses in the 13th 


na 2 a RMU Has SbEUGRT EEC. Sismondi, J.C. L. ...:.. » 1871 
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Reformed Religion in France. . 
History of the French Revolution, 4 vols 
Revolution of 1848, with the New Constitution. 


British Empire. 


An Abridgment of English History ...... ..-- Burke, Rt. Hon. Edmwad 
Charges, Speeches, &c., on the Trial of Warren 
Hastings “ “ “ 

Costumes, English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch Chambers’ Information. . . 
English History - 2 os 

History of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Constitution and Resources of the British Empire. 

Description of England—of London, of Scotland, of Ireland. 

Emigration to Canada, and other British American Possessions. 

the U. 8.—to Australia. 
e Van Diemean’s Land, and New Zealand. 


Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and ae, with 
Elucidations, 4 vols Carlyle, Thomas 
History of British Commerce t Craik, George L 
Ent. Knowledge, Lib. of .. 
Beauties of English History Frost, John 
English Revolution, 2 
Constitutional History of England 
Pictorial History of England, 4 vols 
History of England, in 15 volumes: ............ 0s ceeeee cece eeeeenes 217-231 
217-223 
‘ 224-227 
Picicenases , 228-231 
Important Criminal Trials—lIllustrations of En- 
glish History during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I., 2 vols Jardine, David 1070-71 
History of England, from the Earliest Period to 
SEE, BGR 2... 02000 Keightley, Thomas 435-39 
from James II., 2 vols... . Macaulay, T. B. ........ 1922-3 
Trial of Warren Hastings r: ” 1443 
Causes of the Revolution of 1688 Mackintosh, Sir James.... 1450 
British Colonies, 10 vols Martin, R. Montgomery .. 769-78 
1. Canadas. 
2. New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Island, &c., 2 vols. 
3. Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Seychelles, &c 
4-5. West Indies, British Guiana, &c. 
6. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, &c. 
7. Gibraltar, Malta, &c. 
8-9. East India Company’s Possessions, 2 vols. 
10. Ceylon, Western Africa, &c. 
History of Ireland b tne 25 
British America, 2 vols 444-45 
Life and Times of John Hampden, 2 vols 1972-73 
History of British Costume 7 1074 
Progress of the Nation, 3 vols . 1111-13 
History of Scotland illi 1466 
ae ee ee Scott, Sir Walter 477-78 
Provincial Antiquities of Scotland Pe ¥ 1591 
History of Ireland, 2 vols. ................+. Taylor, AS er ee 1584-85 
Norman Conquest of England, 2 vols 1519-20 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, 2 vols 
(See, further, on the various European Countries, VoyaGEs and TRAVELS.) 


“ “ 











HISTORY. 


6. AMERICA. 
General. 


J Library No. 
America Peopled by the Ancient Phenicians. . Belknap, Jeremy ........ 479 
Annals of America, 2 vols. ................. pe eee 1898-99 
General History of America ................ Robertson, William ...... 1464 
* " as (abridged.) ...... * nag Eee 546 
a, ae or Willson, Marcus......... 1999 
South America. 
ES ee , ee | ee ee 773 
Conquest of Peru, 2 vols. .............++--: Prescott, William H...... 212-13 
North America— General. 
British America. (See for these Countries, British EMptre.) 
Lights and Shadows of American History... .. Goodrich, 8. G. .... 2445. 899 
Natural History of Northern Parts of America. Wilson, James .......... 540 
West Indies and Mexico. 
ere Terr eee Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1125 
PEEL WET wah ob oviceiecccweseccccescces Mansfield, E. D......... 1919 
British West Indies, 2 vols.................. Martin, R. M........... 772-73 
Conquest of Mexico, by Cortez, 3 vols........ Prescott, William H. .... 209—11 
American Indians. 
The North American Indians, 2 vols. ........ Catlin, George .......... 1649-50 
ER errr ee Drake, Samuel G........ 1473 
Lives of Famous American Indians .......... Geetrith, B..G. sccieds os 884 
History of 2 he Fee panes oni “ O  imxtendtet 885 
Manners and Customs of Ptah Cesena . ae oe 889 
The Border Wars of America, 2 vols ........ Stone, William L........ 559-60 
Indian Biography, 2 vols. ............++-5+: Thatcher, B. B.......... 501-02 
Traits of Indian Character, 2 vols............ ws Fs lated at's 349-50 


Indians on the Western Coast of America .... Wilkes, Ex. Exp........ 
United States—General. 


History of the United States, 3 vols. ......... Bancroft, George ........ 199-201 

” “ American Revolution ......... pe ae Se 615 
American Naval History ..............--++- Cooper, J. Fennimore .... 202 
Pictorial History of the United States, 2 vols... Frost, John...........+.. 214-15 
History of the United States, 2 vols. ......... Seer sae 429-430 
Tales from American History, 3 vols. ........ Robbins, Miss Eliza ..... 342-344 
Northmen in New England ...............++. Bentth, Ja Tea sisiervvcass 1087 
Tales of the American Revolution ........... le St ene 345 
History of the United States .............+.. Willard, Mrs. E........ 1482 

“i a dgeue bby’ obo vaed <b> tna Willson, Marcus ........ 1119 
American Almanac, 11 vols..............++: Worcester, J. E., &c..... 1594-04 


Particular States and Territories in the United States. 
New England—General. 


Historical Collections of the Northern States .. Barber, John W......... 193 
Massachusetts. 

Historical Collections of Massachusetts. ..... . Barber, John W......... 188 

Unele Philip’s Conversations about the History 


of Massachusetts, 2 vols .......6.sseee00s Bawls, C. Bos. 6s esc oe 464-465 
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Gazetteer of Massachusetts 

Centennial Discourse at Boston Quincy, Josiah 

Chronicles of Massachusetts Young, Alexander 
” Plymouth. . . . = 


New Hampshire. 


Uncle Philip’s Conversations about the History 
of New Hampshire, 2 vols. .... Ekebesbacvd 


Connecticut. 


Historical Collections of Connecticut 
History of Connecticut 

Centennial Address at Hartford 
Historica! Discourse at New Haven 


Rhode Island. 


Collections of the R. I. Historical Society, 5 vols : 
. Key to the Indian Language of N. E. . Williams, Ro, 
. Simplicity’s Defence Gorton, S.WR. Staples, ed.) 
. Early History of Eopepepeett Potter, Hon. Elisha R., Jr.. 


; | Maapapintecnsqced Callender, J. (R. Elton, ed.) 
5. Annals of Providence Staples, Hon. W. R 


Battle of Lake Erie Durgese, Te scwes vests » 
Sketches of Newport, or Visit to Grandpapa...Cahoone, Miss 
Indian Wars, and Life of Colonel Church 
Historical Discourse, 2 copies Durfee, Hon. Job 
Lectures on the Indians, and other Works.... “ G 
Yamoyden—or King Philip Eastburn, J. W 
History of Warren Fessenden, G. M......... 
Historical Discourse Gammell, Prof. William. . 
ss S Goddard, Prof. William G. 

Hist. of the First Baptist Church in Providence Hague, Rev. William G. . 
Historical Discourse 
Gazetteer of Rhode Island. ..............+. Haywood 
Historical Discourse in 1848 Hazard, R. G 
Rhode Island Book, Literary Colls. of R. I. ...Lynch, Miss Anne C 
Historical Discourse Pitman, Hon. John 
Alumni (Brown University) Address . AS - 
History of Paper Money in Rhode Island Potter, Elisha R 
Historical Discourse at Newport 
Gaspee Documents Staples, Hon. Wm. R. (ed.) 
Historical Discourse, relating especially to the 

Baptist Church in Warren Tustin, Rev. Josiah P.... 
Proceedings and Code of Laws of the First Gen- 

eral Assembly in Rhode Island.... 
History of the Narragansett Church, being Bio- 

graphical and Genealogical Notices of most 

of the Early Settlers of Narragansett, . Updike, Wilkins ... 
History of the R. I. Bar—memoirs of several of 

the Eminent Lawyers and Jurists of the State “ ” 


(See lives of Roger Williams, Samuel Gorton, Samuel Ward, Ezra Stiles, Nathaniel 
Greene, in Spark’s American Biography, Second Series.) 


eee eee 


Middle States—General. 


Hist. and Antiq. of the Northern States, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey, and Penn, .... Barber, J. Wessssveeees 
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New York. 


Library No. 
Historical Collections of New ‘York .......... Barber, J.W. and H. Howe 192 
The War of 1812~—14 on the Lakes, and the 

Battle of Lake Erie, (in the Naval History). Cooper, J. F............ 210 
History of New York, 2 vols. ............... Dunlap, William........ 382-383 
Battle of Lake Erie, (in the Life of Com. Perry) 

a re ae Mackenzie, J. 8.....:.... 440-441 
History and Geography of New York ........ Mather, J. H........ 445. 1853 
Hist. of New Neth., or N. York, under the Dutch O’ Callaghan, E. B...... 1467 
eS et ee Ressell, We. <ve wetavsees 1789 

© Fe EO... coc cect cence vbveseve Thompson, Benjamin F.. . 173 

New Jersey. 
Historical Collections of New Jersey. ........ Barber, J. Wao. cccceee 189 

Pennsylvania. 
SNEED COMERS. 2. ccc cesddtessece ee ee 2026 
Hist. Review of the Constit. and Gov. of Penn. Franklin, Benjamin ..... 1432 
History and Geography of Pennsylvania ...... TH». BTCV. csv 1895 

Virginia. 

Mineral Springs of Virginia. ................ Burke, William ......... 763 
History of Virginia ........ 0... c eee cece eens Campbell, Charles ....... 1847 
Uncle Philip’s Conv. about the History of Va.. Hawks, C. 8S. ........... 376 
Historical Collections of Virginia ............ Howe, H. & Barber, J. W. 190 
Notes on Virginia ................- Cede sue Fee, Pies ass 674 
Letters of the British Spy—Notes on Virginia. Wirt, William.......... 735 


South Carolina. 
Historical Collections of South Carolina ...... Care os 62 Ci vie 2F 82 2032-33 





Georgia. 
History of Georgia ...... Perret errr rire BOWERS . occ cevcsivicoes 2030-31 
Louisiana. 
History of Louisiana... ........ 00600000. ooo Demet, Be. i c5 secu cae. 513 
Historical Collections of Louisiana ............... ec eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 2025 
Valley of the Mississippi .............-..++- Monette .....ccccccccees 2062-63 
Ohio. 
Historical Collections of Ohio ...........+++. Howe. ..2.cccees seecees 2027 
Kentucky. 
Historical Collections of Kentucky ..........-.s+eeeeeeeee ee eevcence 2065 
Michigan— Western States. 
Historical Sketch of Michigan and the West .. Cass, Lewis ............ 2029 
History of Michigan............. be cceecees Lanman, James H....... 492 
Wisconsin. 
History of Wisconsin .......s0..seeeeeeee0eLapham, J. Ac... ce eens 734 
Territories. 
Report Respecting Oregon and California ....Emory..........+++5 35 1792 
% ” “i — sos «IEEE «0 00s chaphesans 1793 
History of Oregon and California ............ Greenhow, Robert........ 216 
‘13 “ 


Phdwevne 0o¥s 508) -coman .» Lib. of Ent. Knowledge .. 1065 
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Oregon and California, 2 vols. .............. Thornton, J. Q 
Sketch of California and Oregon 


(See, further, on the various Countries and States of North and South America, Voy- 
AGES and TRAVELS.) 


7. OcEanica. 


The Spice Islands 
Progress of the Gospel in Polynesia 
Ceylon, Penang, The Falkland Islands, St. 
BU Ok hone pn 0scbie whabitaiitees care scas Martin, R. M...... Wud 
New South Wales, Van Dieman’s Land, &c. . . = 
New Zealand and the New Zealanders 
Australia, or New Holland 
History of Polynesia 
(See, further, VovaGes aad TRAVELS under this same head of OcEanica. 


8. Eccuesiasticat History. 


History of the Huguenots Browning, W. 8 1398 
= Reformation, 4 OE cite onssiel Merle, J. H. d Aubigne,.. 1104-07 
° Missions of the United Brethren 
from their Commencement to 
the year 1817 ° 1370 
m Crusades and Crusaders . P.. B. 359 
y ™ 2 vols.. Keightley, Thomas 22-23 
“Cranmer and his Times ER ED: Bless Wied vod o's 1255 
History of the Huguenots in France and Amer- 
ie AMI. one ths carats 4 ay 1258-59 
Reformation in Spain M’ Crie, Thomas 1371 
Martin Luther an 4st aa tha Kee 1157 
History of the Puritans, 2 vols Neal, D.(J.O. Choules, ed.) 1396-97 
Relig. Denom. in the U. S. by 
Members of the same 72 
Quakers , Willi 1394 
Crusades against the Albigenses 
in the 13th Century L i, J. C. 1371 
Reformed Religion in France . . Sme . 1370 
Influence of the Reformation . .. Vi 1370 


“ 


ty 


XIX. Brograpny. 


(Biography is a very important branch of History ; and, the present head being directly 
connected with the preceeding, the reader is referred to the Memoirs of persons under this 
head for a more distinct and graphic view, in many cases, of the History of the countries 
in which the subjects of these memoirs lived and acted. Under this whole head of Bio- 


graphy, the names of the Subjects of the memoirs, and not of the Authors, are arranged 
alphabetically.) 


Nature, and objects of. 
Essay on Biography 
_ 1. Scrrerure. 
Life of Jesus Christ, in its Hist’) Development. Neander 
" " “the Apostles, &c Fleetwood, Rev. John .... 


Apostles of, Evang. &c...Cave, Rev. William 
Gallaudet, Thomas H. 


“se “ “ 
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Library No 


ee 


Tere eee eee eee ee ee ee “*-6< 
er er eee eer eee eee ee rte et soe 


2. ANCIENT. 


General. 


Famous Men of Ancient Times.............. 


Mohammed, Alexander, Democritus, 
Belisarius, Aristotle, Pericles, 
Attila, Demosthenes, Aristides, 
Nero, Apelies, Esop, 
Seneca, Diogenes, Solon, 
Virgil, Plato, Lycurgus, 
Cicero, Socrates, omer, 
Julius Cesar, Alcibiades, Confucius. 


Hannibal, 


Lives and Parallels of Illustrious Greeks and 
Romans, 4 vols. (John and William Lang- 


BOUMO, CHARS.) 0000 e cc crccccccsccceres ee UM ree 425-28 
EE ait in Si 6 hs Rais ahs 6 ke > ete edema dah aes 425 
Theseus, Solon, Pericles, 
Romulus, Publicola, Fabius Maximus, 
Lycurgus, Themistocles, Alcibiades, 


Caius Marcius Coriolanus. 


TOP ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee 2 


Cato the Censor, 


Paulus Zmilius, Philopomen, Sylla, 
Pelopidas, T. Q. Flaminius, imon, 
Marcellus, Pyrrhus, Luculius. 
Aristides, Caius Marius, 


OOP eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


Agesilaus, Phocion, 





Marcus Crassus, Pompey, Cato the Younger, 
Sertorius, Alexander, Agis. 
Eumenes, Julius Cesar, 
RR ace gl yf Ry oy = gd ne a Ra Apt ae Ai te 428 
Cleomenes, Demetrius, Artaxerxes, 
Tiberius Gracchus, Antony, Aratus, 
Caius Gracchus, Dion, Galba, 
Demosthenes, Brutus, 
Cicero, 
Royal and Military. 
Alexander the Great.......... hill mamioiee Wilhams, Rev. J. ....-.. 365 
“s ee FT eee , De eee ee 1713 
Cate, FURS. ccnsccccvecccccesccscccccees Classical Library........ 1555 
" PT get celibghoonescensscsee sol New Lib. of Useful Read. 781 
Cyrus, by Xenophon...... 0+. -++eeeeeeeeees Spelman, W. (tr.)....... 1552-53 
Le ” Sbtceksesesetoonnin Cooper, Hon. Maurice A.. 521 
Ns nh ae te oc sega cboceeesw aie OS eer 175 
Mahomet, and his Successors ... . . oncseecend Ockley, Simon .......-.- 1522 
Mohammed, and the Koran..........+.+++++ Bush, George .......-..- 1633 


eden ie ie G0 04.0050. 4006 cece coc cS Ot, ERE ines 698 
Cicero eee ee oe anedgses cccceceyacetcees ees Qe. LAany “er #78 1557 


31 
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Philosophers, Ancient, Lives of 


Thales, Pythagoras, 
Solon, Heraclitus, 
Pittacus, 

Bias, 

Periander, 

Chilo, 

Cleobulus, 

Epimenides, 

Anacharsis, 


Historians. 


Hlovediates . «0. « o cciaieeee kaee wetecoes « éve 


Thucydides 
Xenophon 


Dramatists and Poets. 


Machylas ... 2 ccs cccccccvcveccvcccccesace 


Aristophanes 
BOUEEEED . . 000 coc 000s ennesees shnanes es 
“ 


eee eee eee eee ee eeteee 


Terence .. 


3. Mopern. 
General. 


Bayard, Chevalier 
Benefactors, Lives of 
Washington, 
Jay, 
Henry, 
Franklin, 
La Fayette, 
Kosciusko, 
William Tell, 
Howard, 
Bentham Jeremy 
Colbert, Jean Baptiste 
Cyclopedia of Biography, 3 vols. ............ 
Diez, Juan Martin, the Spanish Guerilla Chief. . 


Fenelon, F. de S. de L. . 


Aristotle, 

X enocrates, 
Diogenes, 
Crates, 
Pyrrho, 
Bion, 
Epicurus, 
Zeno. 


Classical Library........ 
“ “ 


Classical Library 
Smith, William 
Classical Library 


Harford, John 8 

Classical Library 

SE Tih deers ts vewes 

Potter, R 

Classical Library........ 
a“ “ 


Francklin, Thomas 
Classical Library 


Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
Griswold, R. G 
Chambers’ Miscellany .... 








Distinguished Men of Modern Times, 4 vols.. 


Chaucer, 

Lorenzo de Medici, 
Bramante, 
Ximenes, 
Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, 

Ariosto, 

Correggio, 

Sir Thomas More, 
Erasmus, 


e, 
Gustavus Adolphus, 
Ben Jonson, 
Rabens, 
awe 
Richelien, 
Galileo, 


BIOGRAPHY, 483 
S Library No. 
. Ent. Knowledge, Lib. of... 1041-44 
TN TSE TTT ETT TO eee oe pepanawe 1041 
Copernicus, Palladio, 
Marc Antonio Raimondi, P 
Luther, Montaigne, 
Cortez, asso, 
Cranmer, Drake, 
Charles V., Spenser, 
Melancthon, Elizabeth, 
Calvin, Scaliger, 
Michael Angelo, Henry IV. of France, 
Loyola, Cervantes, 
nox, Shakspeare, 
L’ Hopital, De Thou, 
Titian, Raleigh 
Bachanan, 
ede enanbee deed wGebbccn coves sbewebeee eee 1042 
Cromwell, Marillo, 
Pascal, Colbert, 
Poussin, Corneille, 
Taylor, Sydenkam, 
De Witt, Boyle, 
Moliere, Sobieski, 
Clarendon, Dryden, 
Rembrant, William II, 
Milton, Bossuet, 
Turenne, Locke, 
Sir Matthew Hale, Ray, 
Barrow, Vauban, 
Hobbes, Fenelon, 
Claude, Leibnitz. 


Addison, 

Marlborough, 
ren, 

Peter the Great, 


Distinguished Men of 


abridgment of the preceding, 2 vols....... e weteeese 
Eminent Persons, Lives of..............++5 Johnson, 
Father Paul Sarpi, Morin, 
Boerhaave, urman, 
Blake, Sydenham, 


Rousseau, 
Lord Chatham, 
Linneus, 


Modern Times—an 


Johnson, 
Frederick II, 
Buffon, 

La Perouse, 












boot ... 451-452 
CT Ee 1452 
Cave, 
King of Prussia, 
Browne, 
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Famous Men of Modern Times 


Sir Walter Scott, Robert Barns, 
Lord Byron, Edmund Burke, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Samuel Johnson, 
Goethe, John Milton, 
Fourier, Charles 
Girondists, History of, 2 vols 
Mirabeau, Robespierre, 
Danton, Marat, &c., 


William Shakspeare, 
Lord Bacon, 


1517-18 


Lavalette, M. C. Compte de Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1126 
“ “ 


Montyon Prizes 
Pauline Copain, Eustache, 
Jean Vigier, Alexandre Martin, 
Henriette Garden, Pierre Guilot, 
Jeanne Jugan, Louis Brune, 


Pierre Becard, The three Brothers Conte. 


1131 


Ney, Marshal Michael Chambers’ Miscellany .. . 
Orators of France, (ed. G. H. Colton.) Cormenin, Timon, Viscownt de 


Mirabeau, Manuel, 
Danton, Garnier-Pages, 
Bonaparte, Casimir-Perrier, 
De Serre, 

Foy, 

Constant, 

Collard, 


Dupin, 
Berryer, 
Lamartine, 
Guizot, 
Thiers, 
O’Connell. 


Struensee, Count Mackintosh, Sir James . 
Tell, William Chambers’ Miscellany ... 


Charlemagne 

Charles I. of England 
“ II. “ 

Charles V. of Germany 
“ “ 


“XII. of Sweden Voltaire, F. M. A.de.... 
Female Sovereigns, 2 vols. .........++-.++++ Jameson, Mrs. .......... 
Ferdinand and Isabella, of Spain, 3 vols Prescott, William H...... 
Frederick II. (the Great) of Prussia, 2 vols... Ti ra Thomas 
Gustavus Adolphus, and the 30 years’ war....Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
Henry IV. of France, WES, 64 vb ccc cevvcnce -, James, OF A ere 1489-90 
Chambers’ Miscellany .. . 


Kings and Queens 


Leo X:\o8 Rome, WON 1... ccc ccccccceces Roscoe, William 


Lorenzo de Medici 
Louis, Prince of Conde, 2 vols 
= Philippe, of France 


Peter the Great of Russia . “4 .... Barre wv, Sir John 
"4 Chambers’ Miscellany .... 


Philip Il. of Spain, 2 vols 
Queens of England, 12 vols 
RichardIfI. “ 


(For the entire Royal Family of England, See the Geore1an Ena, vol. I. No. 1492.) 


Authors and Learned Men. 


Autobiography 
Mickle, Wiiliam Julius... 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Channing, W. H 

Cary Rev. Henry F...... 
Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
St. Palaye, M. de la C. de 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Autobiography 


Dante (Durante Alighieri) 
Duval, Valentine 
Froissart, Sir John 

“ “ 


feel at 





ns thee 


Le Sage, Alain Rene 

Rollin, Charles 

Salverte, Eusebe 

Schlegel, Frederick Von Robinson, James Burton. . 
ET « ebavcadisnccecteccacesep Roscoe, William 
ES SS Si bine cas cvecenqeenat occe 

Tasso, Torquato 


Bas te 
2 








ee 


lie 





ea en sete ar 


sagt 


Remarkable Prisoners. 


Andrayne, Alexander 

De La Tude, Henry M. .............seccee0 
Drury, Robert 

Matthioli, Count—the Man with the Iron Mask 
Pellico, Silvio 

Trenck, Baron Frederick 

Williamson, Peter 


~ 


Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
“ “ 


poy 
Lo. 


wong 





x s 
a ac alipereeper prep an etme ae nineteen ne peace 


Remarkable Africans. 


Banneker, Richard 

Cary, Lott 

Cinque, and the Amistad Captives 
Cuffee, Paul os Sela 
NIE Suds CSAS Heed cones ees pheednes cee Cooley, W. D. .......4+- 
Jenkins, Thomas Chambers’ Miscellany . . 
L’Ouverture, Toussaint, and Hayti ” ” ‘ 
Placido, the Cuban Poet 


“ 


Wheatley, Phillis 
Zhinga, Queen of Angola 


Curious and Eccentric Characters. 


Curiosities of Human Nature 


Zerah Colburn, 
Barratiere, 
Gassendi, 
Pascal, 

Grotius, 
Newton, 
Magliabecchi, 
Crichton, 
Beronicius, 
Master Clench, 
Jedediah Buxton, 
William Gibson, 
Edmund Stone, 
R. Evelyn, 
Quentin Matsys, 
West, 
Berretini, 

H. K. White, 
Mozart, 

E. Burritt, 


G. Morland, 
William Penn, 
John Smith, 


Ethan Allen, 


David Crockett. 
Daniel Boone, 
Charles XII., 
The Cid, 

Robin Hood, 
Paul Jones, 
Masaniello, 


Valentine Greatrakes, 


M. ins, 

on Wild Boy, 
John Kelsey, 

B. M. Carew, 

John Elwes, 

Baron D’ Aguilar, 
Thomas Guy, 

Old Parr, 

O'Brien, 

M. C. Miller, 
Hayalas, 

T. Topham, 

Foster Powell, 

J. Clark, 

E. Bright, 

Daniel Lambert, 

J. Hudson, 

Joseph Boruwlaski, 
The Siamese Twins. 


Padovano, Cyrillo—the noted Sleep-Walker. . . Goldsmith, Oliver........ 


768 
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Wilds, Children of the 
Peter the Wild Boy, 
Mademoiselle Leblanc, 


Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
Victor, the Savage of Aveyron, 
Caspar Hauser. 


Wonderful and Eccentric Characters 


B. M. Carew, 
Mathew, 
Harvest, 

J. Elwes, 

J. Hudson, 
Maria Leblanc, 
J. Metcalf, 

H. Welby, 

G. Morland, 

J. Capper, 


Lord Rokeby, 

J. Lewson, 

J. Taylor, 

T. Parr, 

C. Davies, 

Lt. Col. Mordaunt, 


C. J. Drakenberg, 
Prince of Palagonia, 
Joan D'Arc, 

Sir J. Dinely, 

EL PBA 

E. L. P. D’ ar, 
J.B. Ne ~ 7 

F. Trenc 

M. Finch, 

Peter the Wild Boy, 


D. Lambert, 


H. C. Jennings, Lady Godiva, 
8. Forte, 


W. Solkes, Sir R. Whitington, 
Louisa, the Lady of W. Hogarth, C. Domery, 

the Haystack, E. Woodcock, R. Nash, 
M. Beutley, T. Pett, A. Moore, 
M. Brossier, M. M’Avoy, 
T. Topham, J. J. Heidegger, 
Duchess of Kingston, Old Boots, 
J. Dunstan, Betty Bolanie, 

H. Jenkins, ; 

T. Cooke, 
M. A. Talbot, 
R. Williams, 
Countess of Schwarzburg, 
D. Cuerton, 
Bertholde, 
J. Howard, 
J. Darney, 
J. Buxton, 


Kefla Yasous, 
Peter Williamson, 
Ozoro Esther, 

E. Bright, 


Miss Parsons, N. Saunderson. 


J. Nailer, 
(For notices of the Life, Writings, and Influence of many eminent men of different 
countries and periods, see, further, Essays, REvigws, SPEECHES, &c.) 


4. Crericat anv Renieiovus. 
General. 
Beals, Joseph, the Mountain Miller 
Brainerd, Rev. David 
Buchanan, Rev. Claudius 
Carey, Rev. William 
Cecil, Rev. Richard 
Chalmers, Rev. Thomas 
Channing, Rev. W. E 


Carter, Robert, (ed.) ..... 1404 
Channing, W. H........- 1948-50 
Cheverus, Rt. Rev. John L. A. M........... Doubourg, Rev. J. Huen.. 1237 


Cottager, Young Richmond, Rev. Legh.... 


Edwards, Rev. Jonathan 
Eliot, Rev. John Carne, John 1372 
-: - Francis, Convers 407 
Moore, Martin 878 
Cormack, Rev. John 489 
Butler, Charles 1775 
2040 
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Library No. 
TRA, ROW. Robart. . occ ccceccccccsscccccccs Gregory, Olinthus ....... 1370 
Ea ee SL ocr akdnoss ea 1878-79 
OR eer eee Sydney, Rev. Edwin..... 1372 
TT tin sch ennin.s bl eaies cocecees Farrar, Mrs. J.......... 879 
“ Diath G04 ane phe pene cece ects Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1132 
BE BUS 6.6 0:6 9.4.00 on 95 0.000 2 oes cocenece Wyatt, Margaret Anne... 791 
EE I nes oninn caine sb.06-d¢en s uadnbednes kee 1373 
SIN Sia unin dy 00 0900 0.0 0006 canes Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1127 
RE MED anakinedith ogudkeed ds ance eees pe ere 1157 
Martyn, Rev. Hoary ........cccccccccceees Sargent, Rev. John...... 783 
“ Oe a i Bi Svante ogatundeas «thhab * ae ee 1372 
6 6.0.50 «de 0.00 dh detends semi Mead, Rev. Asa......... 922 
Melancthon, Rev. Philip .............ee.00- Cox, Francis A. ........ 1393 
Newton, Rev. John( Autobiography, )enlarged by Cecil, Rev. Richard eenes 1373 
3 y 7 te ee Bea ae 934 
Oberlin, Rev. John Frederick............... Ware, Rev. Henry, Jr. “ 1266 
” - met TE gabaes dees ee Chambers’ Miscellany . 1129 
SE yo 0's no dUbe vee doebedesocecs Dwight, Rev. E. W...... 921 
0 SP eer rr epee re Hallock, William A...... 938 
ID 0 5 eek. tcabd'-<ll cudéoubddmas coee Craig, Edward ......... 1393 
PONUNG, OCP DOMOG o.oo oiisciics vie cc sce cece Fuller, Andrew ......... 1393 
Retrospect—Scenes in the Life of a late British 
etn aeidnnd tana ee te Owens tudo itis Wedans hae eoeanin 864 
Schwartz, Rev. Christian Frederick.......... Pearson, Hugh.......... 1391 
Scott, Rev. Thomas (Force of Truth) ........ Autobiography .......... 1373 
a MIND 6 20S Ce eee ccc ucec cops cece Richmond, Rev. Legh.... 915 
I Ds caches wera. de ake nialine 0/4 ¢% ebaalalbis wine ade bees onda 1394 
Gpemens, Met. Themes. oie cies cccscdiccece Raffles, Rev. Thomas .... 1393 
BIND oan hich 0660 codsnusidacesecces Hawes, Rev. Joel........ 925 
Tennent, Rev. William.......... io) - deat ve" Boudinot, Elias......... 1372 
Van Lenepe, Mrs. Mary ................... Hawes, Mrs. J. ......... 2022 
Vining, George—The Mother’s Last Prayer ...............0-e000e0 916 
We os arinad 5 amie oh:ths 06cs 04% Wenn Zouch, Thomas.......... 299 
We I, FF Wnelnsk edo obs cdwecrcccess Walton, Izaak.......... 299-300 
Dr. John Donne, Mr. George Herbert, 
Sir Henry Wotton, Dr. Robert Saunderson 
Mr. Richard Hooker, 
a re Watson, Rev. Richard ... 1393 
es Ke 2 vols... (Carey, Rev. D. ed.) Southey, Robert ......... 1088-89 
Wilberforce, William, by his sons, 2 vols...... Wilberforce, R. J. and S. 1227-28 
RR A re ge Prout, Rev. Ebenezer .... 1238 
Wilson, Rt. Rev. Thomas .................. Hone, Rev. Richard B.... 1371 
Woolman, John (his Journal)............... Cropper, James (ed.)..... 330 
Whitefield, Rev. George..................- ee eee eee 1373 
Wilmot, John, Earl of Rochester............ Burnet, Rt. Rev. Gilbert. . 1373 
es ng at doen ¢capin des. enedannde duihsxateiedh iden 2064 
DE PG recnrcasesserscccccccees Hall, Rev. Robert ....... 1371 
(See, further, FEMALE BioGRaPuy.) 
5. Artists Anp Screntiric Persons. 
General. 
Astronomers, Eminent ...............2.00+5 Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1139 
Copernicus, Nicolas, Kepler, John, Halley, Edmund, 
Brahe, Tycho, Newton, Sir Isaac, Ferguson, James, 
Galilei, Galileo, Huygens, Lord Christian, Herschell, Sir William. 


Bacon, Lord Francis, 3 vols. ............+.. Craik, George L 
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Banks, Sir Joseph, and the Royal Society ... 


Berr, Joseph 
Burckhardt, John Lewis 
Cellini, Benvenuto 
Euler, Leonard 
Lulli, Baptiste 
M of Science 

ilei, Galileo, 
Matsys, Quentin 
Mozart, Wolfgang 


Naturalists, Eminent, in “‘ Naturalist’s Lib.”’. 


Dra Drury Sir William Jardine. 
George L. le C. Buffon. “ 
Elogeon. P. L. ie 

Baron Cuvier. Str William Jardine. 
Peter Simon Pallas. “ 
og mond D pana « 

rancois Perron ? 
i Le Compte de Lacépéde. 
John Baclay. « 
Sir Hans Sloane. 
John Hunter. 
Peter Camper. 
Conrad Gesner. 
Aldrovandi. 
Carl Linneus. 
Thomas Pennant. 
Francis Willoughby. 
Baron Haller. 
Thomas Bewick. 
Pliny the Elder. 
Aristotle. 


Newton, Sir Isaac 


Painters, Italian, German, &e. ......... 


Painters, Early, Aneedotes of the 


Cimabue, 
Giotto, 


Leonardo da Vinci, Corregio, 


Michael-Angelo Buonarotti, Hans a Halbein, 


The Earl 
William 


Painters, 
ogarth, 


Benjamin West, 
James Barry, 
William Blake, 


Grinling Gibbons, 
Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
Louis Francis Roubiliac, 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua 
Thompson, Benjamin, Count Rumford 
Watt, James 
Wilson, Alexander 
Wolsey, Thomas, Cardinal 


Raffaelle D’'Urbino, 
Albert Durer, 


Richard Wilson, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
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Library No. 
882 

1136 
1134 
1744 

366 

1122 

485 


. Baker, John W. (ed.) 
Chambers’ Miscellany . 
“a “ 


Autobiography 
Brewster, Sir David 
Chambers’ Miscellany .... 


Kepler, John. 


Chambers’ Miscellany . 1133 


582 
. Jardine, Sir William .... 679-718 


Sir. 8. Raffles. Sir Wm. Jardine. 
James Bruce. 
Francis Le Vaillant. 
Sir Robert Sibbald. 
William Smellie. 
John Walker. 
sae age Wilson. 

Hip ito Salviani. 

oseph Banks 

abet . Schomb 


-John Lewis Buckhardt. 


William Rondelet. “ 
Baron Von Humboldt. 
John Swammerdam. 


Pierre- André Latreille. 
Francis Huber. “ 
Abraham Gottlob Werner 
Maria Sibilla Merian. 


Brewster, Sir David 


seated Kugler 


Chambers’ Miscellany .... 


Titian Vecelli, 
Salvator Rosa, 
Velasquez, 
Murillo. 


562-64 


Thomas Gainsborough. 


Joseph Wilton, 
Thomas Banks, 
Joseph Nollekens, 


“ “ 


John Galt (Wm. Hazlitt, ed.) 


6. Mecuanics anp Setr Tavent Men. 


General. 


Beckner, Volney 
Cloffer, Hermann 


Chambers’ Miscellany .. .. 
“ “c 
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Library No. 
Dawnings of Genius ................. wnatenia Pratt, Anne..... on 954 
Sir Humphrey Davy, L. Murray, 
Rev. George Crabbe, Sir James Mackintosh, + ue 
Baron Cuvier, Dr. Adam Clarke. meal 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, aay. 
Jacquard, Joseph .. 2.1.6... 6 eee ee cece eees Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1131 ii 
een eS SOLLILULEL ET ETT Ce “ " re 1127 angi 
Mechanics, Eminent American and European, ak fe 
TD so cnbccosdsececsauss Howe, Henry ........... 1273 ae iF 
American. a rin 
John Fitch, E. Whitney, Jacob Perkins, eaat 
B. Franklin, D. Bushnell, T. Blanchard, Bai 
O Evans, A. Whittemore, Henry Eckford. ei Fe 
S. Slater, R. Fulton, it a 





J. Smeaton, b i . M. Boulton, 
Marquis of Worcester, J. Watt, T. Telford, 





















J. Ferguson, J. Brindley, E. Cartwright, Ry { - 
S. Crompton, J. Ramsden, J. Whitehurst, ana 
W. Edwards, Earl of Stanhope, J. Hargraves, bit ib 
R. Arkwright, Hohlfield, Joseph Bramgh. Pet da 
Merchants, Eminent American ............. .ssccecceesscscesceces 1005 etd 1! 
Samuel Adanis, John Hancock, [ie Livingston, neat. 
Henry Laurens, John Langdon, Stephen Girard, Linh oe 
Robert Morris, Elbridge Gerry, Matthew Carey, tit Ve 
Thomas Eddy, Joseph Hewes, William Parsons. artes" 
Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 2 vols.Craik, George L. ....... 388-89 } a 
- = " cP ge or ie) RR ame ee ey 1045-46 + 
This work contains about seven hundred Biographical Sketches of self hs 
made and persevering men, of different countries and periods. Fe aa 
I, III BORE, AUS cece cenee Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1121 1a 
SE, DUD... cccvceseseuvscvcs dégdenvivduiecusecsi¥es 761-62 + jee 
MEE Uiloino vino oo ¢.0 cess viens'un ee heeennes Edwards, Prof. B. B. ... 761 at: 
Roger Sherman, Samuel Huntingdon, R. Baxter, i- 
C. G. Heyne, William Edwards, A. Young, 
William Whipple, Thomas Scott, C. G. Haines, 
Alexander Murray, Lott Cary, C. Niebuhr, 
Stephen Hopkins, John Op 2, Jonas King, ' i 
Professor Lee, N. Smith, H. Davy, £5 + 
William Gifford, J. G. Von Herder, Adam Clarke, ‘tte 
Thomas Baldwin, G. B. Belzoni, Count Rumford. 7 Pe 
D. Rittenhouse, William Caxton, : + 


re 








N. Bowditch, Jaraes W att, A. Wilson, + the 

J. 3 Eli Whitney, R. Bloomfield, ee? : 

W. Falconer, J. Leyden, J. Milner, a 

J. Hunter, R. and H. Stephens, Sir William Jones, 24 

N. Smith, Benjamin West, Patrick Henry. jt ae 

J. Ferguson, P. Harbors, > Ee 
Shoemakers, Anecdotes of............-..+.. Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1132 at 
James Lackington, William Gifford, Jobn Pounds. ne | 
Thomas Holcroft, Noah Worcester, , 2 | : 4 
es cli candace de veceseen White, George S. ....... 168 Bas | 
A 05s inn ateina dn tae ene eee Parker, John W. (ed.) ... 790 ag | 
Working Man, Memoirs of a ............... Knight, Charles “ ... 834 ett 
7. Lee@at. it 
General. et 
Hale, Sir Matthew ............... tetinees Henry, C. 8. .....00000 857 eh e4 
SO, Tir TH So. 6 kde sdecnccess .+ ses Teignmouth, Lord ....... 1487 Pace Gb 


™ Me Mee Fee, a cia execegd Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1137 “e 
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Rhode [sland Bar, Memoirs of Updike, Wilkins 
Henry Bull, Henry Marchant, Archibald Campbell, 
James Honyman, William Channing, Jacob Cam bell, 
Danie! Updike, Henry Goodwin, James M. Varnum, 
Augustus Johnson, Rouse J. Helme, Mathew Robinson, 
Oliver Arnold, John Cole, Robert Lightfoot. 


Wirt, William, Attorney General of U. States .J. § J. Harper (ed.)..... 
(See, further, one hundred and forty Memoirs in the “* Georgian Era,” No. 1493, under 
ENGLISH BioGRaPHy.) 


8. Mepicat. 


General. 

Physic and Physicians, a Medical Sketch Book 

Ancient Physicians.—Hip ates, Galen, Aristotle. 

Eccentric Medical Men.—Dr. eee Dr. Marryatt, Sir John Hill, Sir 
Richard Jebb, Sir John Elliot, Dr. Radcliffe, Mr. John Abernethy. 

Early Struggles of Medical Men.—Dr. Baillie, Dr. Monro, Dr. Parry, Sir 
Hans Sloane, Sr. Cullen, Dr. F. Denman, Mr. John Hunter, Dr. Armstrong, 
Dr. Brown. 

Medical Poets.—Sir Samuel Garth, Dr. Mason Good, Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. 

Medical Biography (American) 
(See, further one hundred and forty Memoirs, in the “ Georgian Era,” No. 1493 under 
ENGLIsH BioGRarPHy.) 


9. Enetisu. 


Collingwood, Admiral 

Cook, Captain James 

Emmet, Robert 

Georgian Era, or Modern British Biography ; 
containing the lives of about fifteen hundred 
eminent Englishmen, 4 vols 


The Royal Family, The Pretenders and their Adhereats, 
The Church, The Senate, Dissenters. 


Political Economists, Sculptors, Vocal Performers, 
Rural and Domestic Architects, Instramental Performers, 
Economists, Dramatic Performers. 
Painters, 
Hampden, John 
Hudson, Henry 
Hutchinson (Colone]) 
Hutton, William 
Navigators, Early English 
Francis Drake, Thomas Cavendish, 
Nelson, Horatio, Lord Admiral 
“ “ “ 


Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham............ wedinaeegay bealaes de eetite 
Plutarch, Modern British Taylor, W. C 
aR. Arkwright, i Sir John Moore, 
eile Lord Nelson, 
B. Franklin, William Pitt, 
O. Goldsmith, Sir 8. Romilly, 
H. Grattan, Sir W. Scott, 


Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
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Earl of Chatham, Earl Grey, R. B. Sheridan, 
Dr. A. Clarke, W. Hastings, J. Smeaton, 
Lord Clive, Bp. Heber, J. Watt, 
Captain J. Cook, J. Howard, Marquis of Wellesley, 
W. Cowper, Dr. Jenner, W. Wilberforce, 
Rev. G. Crabbe, Sir W. Jones, Sir D. Wilkie, 
Sir H. Davy, Sir J. Mackintosh, Duke of Wellington 
Lord Eldon, Rev. H. Martyn, 
Ro» Roy, and the Clan Macgregor Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
Selkirk, Alexander “ ‘“ 
Statesmen and Orators. 
Baillie, Rt. Hon. George, and his Lady, Lady Murray 
Bolingbroke, Henry, Lord Viscount Goldsmith, Oliver 
Buccleuch, Charles, Duke of Scott, Sir Walter 
Burke, Rt. Hon. Edmund (prefixed to his works) 
Canning, Rt. Hon. George Bell, Robert 
Cromwell, Oliver, 2 vols Russell, Rev. M. ..%.05:5 
Cromwell, Oliver Southey, Robert 
George III., King of England Scott, Sir Walter 
Hampden, John Nugent, Lord 
Mackintosh, Rt. Hon. Sir James, Mackintosh, Robert James. 
More, Sir Thomas Mackintosh, Sir James ... 
Orators of the Age 
Sir Robert Peel, Duke of Buckingham, Dr. Bowring, 
Lord John Russell, Earl of Radnor, Mr. T. 8. Duncombe, 
Duke of Wellington, Duke of Richmond, Mr. Wyse, 
T. B. Macaulay, Mr. Bright, Mr. Hawes, 
Lord Stanley, Mr. Sheil, Mr. Ward, 
Palmerston, Lord G. Bentinck, Mr. Roebuck, 
Lyndhurst, Mr. Villiers, Sir Thomas Wilde, 
Earl Grey, Mr. T. Milner Gibson, Lord Sandon, 


Sir J. Graham, Mr. Wakeley, Rev. Hugh M’Neile. 
Lord Morpeth, 
Posthumous Memoirs of his own time Wraxall, Sir N. W. 
Sketches of the Life and Character of many of the prominent Members of 
the English Court since the year 1800. 


Radcliffe, James, last Earl of Derwentwater .. Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
Raffles, Sir Stamford, and the Spice Islands...“ a ~ 
Raleigh, Sir Walter Thompson, Mrs. A.T..... 
Random Recollections of the House of Com- 

mons, from 1830 to 1835 

Personal Sketches of the leading members of all parties. 

Random Recollections of the House of Lords, 

Personal Sketches, &c. ...............0.. Grant 
Sadler, Sir Ralph Scett, Sir Walter 
Somerville, Lord John sr - 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth of England. . Forster, John 
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Plutarch, Modern British (continwed) Pe 


595 


Sir Jobn Eliot, Sir Henry Vane, the Younger, 


Thomas Wentworth, Eari of Strafford Henry Marten, 
John Pym, Oliver Cromwell. 
John Hampden, 
Statesmen of the Times of George III., 2 vols. Brougham, Lord Henry .. 
George IIL, Mr. Fox, Mr. Wilberforce, 
Lord Chatham, . Pitt, Mr. Canning, 
Lord North, . Sheridan, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Lord Loughborough, . Windham, Franklin, 
Lord Tharlow, . Dundas, Frederick IL., 
Lord Mansfield, Mr. Erskine, Gustavus III., 
Lord Chief Justice Gibbs, . Perceval, The Emperor Joseph, 
pol — Grant, Mr. Grattan, The Empress Catherine. 
- Burke, 


1214-15 
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William of Orange, and the Netherlands. ..... Chambers’ Miscellany .. 


BRS Se rr a Scott, Sir Walter 
(See, further, Essays, REViEws, &c.) 


Authors and Learned Men. 


Arnold, Rev. T. (with Correspondence) ...... Stanley, Arthur P. ...... 
Authors of Engl., or a New Spirit of the Age . Horne, R. H............ 


Charles Dickens, Hartley Coleridge, Miss E. B. Barrett, 

Lord Ashley, Sydney Smith, Mrs. Norton, 

Dr. 8. Smith, A. Fonblanque, Banim and the Irish 

a Ingoldsby, D. Jerrold, Novelists, 

W.s.L r, Wordsworth, R. Browning, 

William and Mary J. W. Marston, 

Howitt, Sir E. L. Bulwer. 
W. H. Ainsworth, 


Theodore Hook, 

H. Martineau, 

Mrs. Jameson, 

8. Knowles, 
William Macready, 


R. M. Milnes, | 
Campbell, Thomas 
Crabbe, Rev. George (by his son) Crabbe, Rev. George 
Gallery of Literary Portraits, 2 vols. ........ Gilfillan, George 

Lord Jeffrey, Edward Irving and the Charles Lamb, 

William Godwin, Preachers of the Day, Allan Cunningham and 

William Hazlitt, Walter Savage Landor, the Rura) Poets, 

Robert Hall, T. Campbell, Ebenezer Eliot, 

Nag Bysshe Shelley, Lord Brougham, John Keats, 

halmers, 8. T. Coleridge, T. B. Macaulay, 


t "Carlyle, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Thomas Aird, 
Thomas De Quincey, W. Wordsworth, Robert Southey, 


John Foster, Robert Pollok, John Gibson Lockhart. 
Professor Wilson, 


Goldsmith, Oliver 


“cs 
“ 
“ 


Scott, Sir Walter 
Johnson, Samuel (J. W. Croker’s edition.)... . Boswell, James 
v* Life and Genius of 

DE nb vupnnaasseescecen Page, Rev. William P. .. 455-56 
. Scott, Sir Walter 1589 
Johnsoniana (Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson) Crocker, J. Wilson 1116 
Jones, Sir William 1487 
Leyden, John Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1137 
” " Scott, Sir Walter 1587 
Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1137 
1589 


Murray, Alexander 
Novelists, Eminent 


Samuel Richardson, 
Henry Fielding, 
Tobias Smollett. 


Richard Cumberland, 


Oliver Goldsmith, 
Samuel Johnson, 


Ockley, Simon 


Scott, Sir Walter 


Lawrence Sterne, 
Horace Walpole, 
Clara Reeve, 

Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, 
Alain Rene Le Sage, 
Charles Johnstone, 


Robert Page, 

Henry Mackenzie, 
Charlotte Smith, 
Miss Anna Seward, 
Daniel De Foe. 


Bohn, Henry G. ........ 


Poets of England in the XIX. Cent.—Sketches 


Scott, Sir Walter, 
“ as 


“ 
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Swift, Rev. Jonathan (Dean) ............... Scott, Sir Walter........ 
(See, further, Essays and Reviews.) 
Poets. 
Burns, Robert, Life and Land of ............ Cunningham, Allan..... 1206 
“Genius and Writings......... Campbell, T. & Carlyle, T. . 
“ “ Genius and Character........ Wilson, Prof. John...... 272 
Byron, Lord George Gordon, Notices of...... Scott, Sir Walter ....... 1587 
" Conversations of. Blessington, Countess of. . 21 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, containing 
Biographical and Critical Notices of about 
Three Hundred and Fifty English and Scotch 
Poets, 2 vols...... psoas ons oe aheune suites Chambers, Robert (ed.) ... 1471-72 
Dryden, John ........ sc cecee ee ec ee eeenees Mitford, Rev. John...... 1483 
a ee ae Wage 4216 ote hk Mawe-abgurae Scott, Sir Walter ....... 1587 
Georgian Era, Vol. ITl., Literature... ...... 000000 cc cs ccsccccsescess 1454 
Hogg, James—the Ettrick Shepherd ........ Chambers’ Miscalleny,. sits 1133 
Lamb, Charles (with Correspondence) ....... Talfourd, Thomas Noon. 1284 
Parnell, Thomas...... Py ee a IR are Goldsmith, Oliver........ 768 
Poets, British, in Sanford and Walsh’s CRONE is warn nutes Pi. | 629-667 
Geoffrey PE ccsaisrisidé cceccseesvisscces Exekiel Sanford oeeece hence 629 
SP wntsoncenstccssvecesctvvovederved °° ~  Waces cs eee . 
Joho Skelton . .....cccesccceee Coccecevecceeses “ werner ” 
SEs <i op 00s0 evn ces vewesesosee Or: eeweneeee “ 
Henry Howard, Eari of Surrey Teboveasees e-ceen John Campbell 60.0.0 ccccccseets ° 
George Gascoigne.........-...++-4+ Cceeccececs Ezekiel Sanford ...........+.. . 
Edmund Spenser ............. edauweces iutinndel ee Pee 630 
Game! Danlel......scccsccccscccoess cee reeeee Exckiel Sanford.......+..+.+++ . 
Michael Drayton ...........esececccvccecesees “ “ 
William Shakspeare ......... CT cewunseneveeves ad 631 
Ben Jonson .....+-0+--eeeee- oesceccceee eeceee “ 
Sir John Davies ......ccccccccccevvccescencess “ 632 
John Donne ........... Sainese CaSRe evr evesvnees « “ 
SE IID 00 ic 0d00 bccn sabes cbewciewseedsee’s “ * 
William Alexander, Earl of Stirling.........++. - . 
Richard Corbett ... - ° 
Thomas Carew ..... <* ’ 
William Drummond " 633 
Sir John Beaumont ” ns 
Giles and Phineas Fletcher ........ aecece oreres J. Campbell “ 
Bir Walter Raleigh ....-cccccccccccccccssccece nd 
Sir William Davenant ......... Ceoseedenccenss E. Sanford * 
William Habington ...........-s00ceeeeeeeeees JS, Sa is vce rveccesicecses 
Sir John Suckling.........0.ceeeeeeeeeseeeeess BE. GORFOAE wn cwevcccccccsce ots — 
Richard Crashaw...........+seeseeeeeeeeneees SJ. Campbell... scsecseseccesece si 
Charles Cotton ......-...cseeeeeeess ececcccese w+ sesebues etewsoedeve ° 
William Cartwright.............. Svecetsceecee “ cnseuceseeceedecbua * 
Alexander Brome ...........0.0seeeseeee cess D . .\ -Seepndneasdseveedsouts “ 
Sir Edward Sherburne ..............00000e-00s Alexander Chalmers Sep eeceeces . 
Robert Herrick ...0......cccecssesevccvcesvess J. Campbell Veboctetses inesiees ‘ 
Gemmend WOME 2... cecccccccccccccccvccecsseve = =: “eecbeeeseesss ar os 
William Browne... ....0..ccscccccccscccccncns te ae. « 
Abraham Cowley.......... o0seesvewnee seneree E. Sanford. ..cecsccccesescece 634 
Edmund Waller .......... Sac tatestat aeveteees * — 
John Denham ........--++ bjchaesoannas janes’ “ 
John Milton....... Pobenccdeceoecavecdoecessé . 4 
Gammel Butler ....0...cccccccssccccsccectecves “ 
John Wiimot, Earl of Rochester .......s...0.0- “ 
Wentworth Dillon, Earl me ees . * 


William King .. SY, set RRC rH eRe 
Thomas Sprat, Bishc p of Rochester .........+++ “ 
pe hy Montague, 1 of Halifax.........++55 a: 
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Poets, British (continued). 
Joseph Addison......... te eteces Ceeeevenes 
EE GEIED ceccsccrscsesccescescees . 
IED eb on csbsbncncccciccccececs 
John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham. coves 
William Congreve ............. 
Elijah Fenton .. eRe eee ee betes tees 
Wiiliam Pattison .............00. 


Sir Richard Blackmore . 
John Gay . otha 
Thotnas Tickell,............ 
George Granville, Lord Lansdowne ... 
BU WOR occ ccccccsvccccoscce 
Matthew Green ...,. . 
James Hammond .... 
William Somerville....... Re 
Jonathan Swift........... ainaeonaege Per Robert Walsh, Jr. ..... ; 
Richard Savage Dr. Samuel Johnson .......... 
John Dyer... .sscccvcsccccsvcesees : “ “ a 
a Pope ..... “ “ 

MOTT URE ve rcccccce ccedecccccccece +++eees-Mlezander Chal 
Christopher Pitt «....... seieeeseccctc a ai 


Peewee eeees 


William Collins ................ Sécceee 
Edward Moore ......... beeeneade 

William Shenstone .. 

James Cawthorne ... 4 
Edward Young SANT REL Rare cccecctes 
Robert Dodsley ......... oe 

David Mallet ............ 


William + amg eves 

James Grainger. . 

Mark Akenside .......... Sey ee 
John Gilbert Cooper inewthoe<s 
William Thompson........... 
‘Thomas Gray 

Thomas Chatterton ... 

Walter H 


Christopher Smart 

Dr. Samuel Johnson...... badeas etanenh 
John Armstrong ...... 

Cuthbert Shaw . 

George, Lord Lyttleton, . 

Samuel Boyse ....... eeee 
James Beattie ............ haeéeGn0sess 
John Secor. . 


Richard Glover . See 

Tobias Smollett. . eroveréteccccesscesses 
Willinm Juline Mickle ....0..00.. cannes oven 
Joseph W: Cocresccccs evccces Soccen 
Thomas Weees. ndeutie anil Rxen busdec > 

Sir William Jones .... 


Rev. Richard Jago 
William Whitehead. exvenect 
GE PER eek tehunnsstecte<e eeedeccceccsccs eee 
Robert Craggs, Earl Nugent ... cceqevetecblseet 
Rev. Samuel Bishop........... nich senates onan b cab Ga'a 
John Bampfylide........... sesevens 
Edward Loribond............ evesenes @eecccece we buaeetesce 
Michael Bruce ...............05+ éanenpedeoses TTT Tee 


Pee eee wereenee 


Settee eee tenons 
Pewee ee eeeee 


eee eee eee eens 


Hector Macneill . 
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Halifax, 
Denham, Parnell, Swift, 
Milton, Garth, Broome, 
Butler, Rowe, Pope, 
Rochester, Addison, Pitt, 
Roscommon, Hughes, Thomson, 
Otway, Sheffield, W atts, 
Waller, Prior, A. Philips, 
Pomfret, Congreve, W est, 
Dorset, Blackmore, Collins, 
Stepney, Fenton, Dyer, 
J. Philips, Gay, Shenstone, 
Walsh, Granville, Young, 
Dryden, Yalden, Mallet, 
Smith, Tickell, Akenside, 
Duke, Hammond, Gray, 
King, Somerville, Lyttleton. 
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Poets of England. . iho entherensi eens Griswold, R. W 
os Female ER RR ee ey - ahaa 
White, Henry Kirke...........+..+0: .. «+» Southey, Robert .. 


10. AMERICAN. 

















General. 

American Biography, First Series, 10 vols. ... Sparks, Jared (ed.) . 
Cs cacind babass ches besisebeorbesstee Edward Everett...........+.:. 
Charies Brockden Brown ......... Weececcene +. William H. Prescott .......... 
Richard Montgomery ...2........4.--+e+eeeee08 John Armstrong ..........45.. 
BE AOD. 0 vo cthdicdidadccoccedoccdcvccecevces Jared Gpayee .oiessicccseccccs 
Alexander Wilson ............. Occescccccnetes Wm. B. O. Peabody .........4. 
Capt. John Smith. .......-..-ececvevscceceenes George S. Hilliard........2... 
Benedict Arnold...........-.+0+seeeees seneven Saved Sparks ve.cvccvecscceses 
i CT 62; ccdencncgssnetsecceesestocad John Armstrong ....6......+4 
BE WUD s vce ccccvccvcccccsesceeccce ...- Charles Wentworth Upham .... 
MED ca sGFWASidecrccvorvecececccccsosetve Convers Frantis...........+4. 
William Pinkney................46 $doseessena Henry Wheaton............+45 
William Ellety ..........see.escees peeéerka iin Edward T. Channing 
Cotton Mather..«..... Hav vccecsboncsececdevess W. B. QO. Peabody ............. 
Ge PUNO FRIES ce cscs cc ccccsces porkatecents Francie Bowen .......- 

BRS OD. owe apn gdesccccedsoccces Scecvece W. B. O. Peabody...... 
Lucretia Maria Davidson ........... eeecee se++ Mise C. M. Sedgwick 

David Rittemhotse ...........0ccsccesevcccececs James Renwick ......++.-.--+5 
Jonathan Edwards. .......-....seeeceeeeeeees Samuel Miller .......0000cc005 
David Brainerd............--.00.65 Preccoscecs W. B. O. Peabody...........++ 
BEE GROTID . o occcccccccncescccscccsces oooeeMvamcio Bower ........000000 
Sebastian Cabot..............+08- pauasesseteom Charles Hayward, Jr.......... 
eee Cornelius C. Felton ........++ 
Robert: Palton ......0..esseeee eteees encesaund James Renwick ............05 
iss dnanceseccesccwsescenévet +. Alexander H. Everett ......... 
} Serer rrr Peevcseoces Henry R. Cleveland ........... 
FR Pas wncvecrcesccseccecconneons Jared Sparks ......+.+ Secanene 

American Biography, Second Series, 15 vols... Sparks, Jared (ed.) ...... 
i CCC Cis cescbesnese ceececestceves Jared Sparks ........-- oseucce 
EE, cccktwankeyccchvasieqeuscebedebu Alexander H. Everett ......... 
ST vcap8.ct0os ee-nceesceeee becbens +.+++Francis Bowen ....... eheveses 
SOMME COTES 0. noc cccccccccccccrccccens W. B. O. Peabody........+.++ 
SOM TIVE 656 c Svcs cccccvccccccsccscceseess ” Me ecesbeccesese 
Ss ces edbopebsibuscncccoenccathcs te Charles F. Hoffman........-.. 
Nathaniel Bacon .... William Ware... 

John Mason ......... ... George E. Ellis 

Roger Williams........-..0scesseeeeee- . William Gammell 

Timothy Dwight.................. ves Wm. B. Sprague 
IED on 2600 svcecs sébinceseces votecene Jared Sparks ........+++s0000+ 
IIL + 6. babncccesacecoeccdocceetecet James Renwick .........+++++- 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike .............. oe. ee-Henry Whiting .......0.60++++ 
Samuel Gorton .............005-. Coocesoccetes John M. Mackie ........+-+4+- 
TG cba cdttewtndadhversccsesccoebsedeed James I. Kingsley.....++-+- ee 
NES neuntecesged bcos thtancescs costs Charles Whittlesey ......--+++. 
ON. «nan sucdhses (5 o0bbs vcekstcuy George E. Ellis.......---+000+ 
ETT 6. 206.0 cut cvegensescee sebes : hoe OD ocvtcecnceesnudia 
ncn cccccsdesetustedstecescecec Convers Francis ......+.+-+0 . 


William Palfrey .............. GUveesessoves »»: John Gorham Palfrey ..... 
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American Bi hy, Second Series—continued. 
jm Jared 


Thomas Posey 
Nathaniel Greene 


Edward Preble 
Ww _— Penn 


O08 BEY Bod 


Belknap, Jeremy 

Gough, John B. (an Autobiography) 

Jones, John Paul, 2 vols Mackenzie, A. 8 
Manning, Rev. James Elton, Rev. Romeo 


> =~? 
© 


Maxcy, Jonathan 
ES MEAMNOING soon: dawns aneeds e's e086 0 
Perry, Commodore Oliver H., 2 vols. ........ Mackenzie, A. 8 
Poets of Connecticut—44 in number—See their 
names, under Poetry, American 
Putnam, Israel me 
Washington and his Generals, 2 vols » Be 1281-82 


GreorGce WASHINGTON, 
Major Gen. Putnam, 


Commodore Paul Jones, 
Moultrie, Brigadier Gen. Marion, 
Knox, Brigadier Gen. Morgan. 


Discoverers and Early Settlers. 
American ae DVO. 00s sacccccccce Belknap, Jeremy 


—- er Columbus, Humphrey Gilbert, 
James Cartier, Walter Haleigh, 
Ferdinando de Soto, Richard Grenville. 


John de Fuca, Lord Delaware, Sir F. W 
De Monts, Sir T. Gates, B. Gosnold 
Poatrincourt, Sir G. Somers, 

Champlain, Cap. C. Newport, 

Ferdinando Gorges, Sir T. Dale, G. Weymouth, 
John Mason, Sir F. Wainman, Jobn Robinson, 
The Virginia Colony, Sir 8. Argal, John Carver. 
Sir T. Smith, Sir. G. Yeardley, 


WE: Bile boscacereen ae ere sire bus bas ives Vesta sees thee 2 
W. Bradford, ‘ i C. Calvert, 
W. Brewster, i 


R. Cushman, J. Winthrop Jr., William Penn. 
E. Winslow, G. Calvert, 


Americus Vespucius Medebcveee gpeecesee Lester, C. E. and Foster, A. 180 
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Goodrich, 8. G 
Columbus, Christopher Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
" 0 Serre Irving, Washington 
“ . (abridged) 
Cortez, Hernan 
Penn, William 
“i “ 
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Statesmen. 


Adams, John—Letters to his Wife, 2 vols. ...Adams, Charles F. (ed.).. 
Burges, Tristam 
Clinton, DeWitt Renwick, James 
Eddy, Hon. Samuel Elton, Rev. 
Franklin, Benjamin (an Autobiography) 
3 2 Sparks, Jared 
Wirt, William.......... 
Jay, John, (with Corresp.), by his son, 2 vols..Jay, William 
Jefferson, Thomas—an Autobiography 
“(with Correspondence) Tucker, George... 
Morris, Gouverneur (with Corresp.) 3 vols.. - Sparks, Jared 
Signers of the Declaration of Inde ein. 
J. Bartlett, itherspoon, 
w. Whipple, F. Hopkinson, 
M. Thornton, 
T. Jefferson, 
B. Harrison, 
T. Nelson, Jr. 
R. T. Paine, B. Franklin, F. L. Lee, 
E. Gerry, J. Morton, C. Braxton, 
= + kins, G. Clymer, W. Hooper, 
Ellery, J. Smith, J. Hewes, 
af ‘Sherman, G. Taylor, J. Penn, 
8. Huntington, J. Wilson, E. Rutledge, 
W. Williams, " T. Hayward, 
O. Wolcott, : T. Lynch, Jr. 
W. Floyd, ; A. Middleton, 
P. a. 5 B. Gwinnet, 
L. Hall, 
G. Walton. 


Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1126 

Marshall, Hon. John 176-177 
eee Paulding, James K. 334-335 

Sparks, Jared 1267-68 
his Religious Opinions and 

M‘Guire, Rev. E. C. 1219 


American Indians. 


Celebrated American Indians ........... Sens 7 . 884 
Manco Capac, Cofachiqui, 
Mayta Capen 
Huayna Capac, 
Atahualpa, 
Caupolican, 
Ychoalay, 
Tupac Amaru, 
oe ea 
Xolotl, 


Acamapitzin, 
Montezuma I., 
Donna Marina, B Hawk. 
Montezuma IL, 
32 
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Opechancanough, 
Pocahontas, 
Nemattanow, 
Opitchipan, 
Japazaws, 
Totopotomoi, 
Granganimo, 
Menatenon, 


Squaw-Sachem, 
Sagamores, John & Jas. 
Chickatabot, 

Aspinet, 


Nog 

he Five Nations, 
Piskaret, 
—_ 


Sik “Kettle, 
Sadekanatic, 
Adarahta, 
Deeanesora, 
Pontiac, 
Henry, 
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Alexander, 
Philip, 
Canonicus, 
Miantonomo, 
Uncas, 
Sequassen, 


Minavavana, 
Tamenend, 
White-Eyes, 
Pipe, 
Giickhican, 
Newtawatwees, 
Wingemund, 

ullakulla, 
Occonostota, 
Salouch, 
Fiftoe, 


Logan, 
Shikellimus, 
Silver-Heels, 
Buckongahelas, 


11. Femate Biocrapnuy. 


General. 


Baillie, Lady Grisell, by her daughter 


LIBRARY. 


Library No 


OO BUST ie cece vciv'ee's Thatcher, B. B. ........ 501-502 


Ninigret 501 
inigre 

Pekoath, 

Sassacus, 

Pomham, 

Sasonoco, 

Canonchet, 

W eetamore, 

Passaconaway, 

W onolanset. 


Kumshaka, 
Elkswatawa, 
Teteboxti, 

The Crane, 
Leather-li 

Walk-i — the. epee 
Round 

Little Tae 
Blue-Jacket, 
Red-Jacket, 
Corn-Planter, 
Farmer s-Brother 
Brandt. 


Barbauld, Mrs. Anna Letitia 
Catherine, Empress of Russia Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
Cunningham, Eliza Newton, Rev. John 
Dairyman’s Daughter—Elizabeth Wallbridge . Richmond, Rev. Legh.... 
Cunningham, Allan 

Darling, Grace Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
Davidson, Lucretia Maria 
De Stael, Madame 
Doudney, Dinah 
Females, Distinguished 

Semiramis, 

Cleopatra, 

Zenobia, 

Isabella of Castile, 

Lady Jane Grey, 
Female Industry and Intrepidity 

Catherine of Liverpool, Nann 

Lizzy M’Callum, Mrs. 
Female Martyrs of the Reformation 

Anne Askew, Elizabeth Pepper, 

Katherine Hutt, Agnes George, Alice Munt, 

Joan Horns, Joan Waste, Rose Allen. 

Elizabeth Thackvel, Alice Belden and others, Elizabeth Prest, &c. 
Female Sovereigns, 2 vols. .......++ 6005.00 Jameson, Mrs. Anna, 

Vol. I. 


Semiramis, 


Child, Mrs. L. M........ 
Griffin, Rev. John 


Queen Elizabeth, 
Queen Mary, 

Queen Christina, 
Lady Rachel Russell, 


Elizabeth Smith, 
Lucretia Maria Davidson, 
Mrs. Isabella Graham, 
Mrs. Judson. 


Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1122 
Hannah Muir, 
The Soldier’s Widow. 
Elizabeth, Charlotte . 
Elizabeth Cooper, 


Isabella of Castile, 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 
ia, Elizabeth, Queen of England. 
Joanna, I. and II. of Naples, 
Vol. II. 
Christina of Sweden, 


Maria Theresa, Empress of Germany, 
Queen Anne of England, Rassia. 


Catherine II. of 
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Gerretz, Louise, sister of Rembrandt Chambers? Miscellany . 
Godolphin, Mrs. Margaret Evelyn, John 
Graham, Miss Mary Jane Bridges, Rev. Charles.... 
Hemans, Mrs. Felicia Dorothea by her Sister ........ 0005 
** Essay on the Geniu_ of, Sigourney, Mrs. L. H. . 
Heroines of the Revolution Frost, John 
Hutchinson, Anne aa Tillis, George E. ......5. 
Joan of Arc, Maid of Orleans Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
Josephine, Empress of France Memes, John S 
PIE Os TES 8 ea cote scare ccccccccecs Carne, John 
Loponloff, Prascovie, Heroine of Siberia Chambers’ Miscellany .. 
EE Bis gadhln gathes dae occ séteewesgsaececesscs cb b¥ebobeS 
Macdonald Flora Chambers’ Miscellany .... 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 2 vols Bell, Henry Glassford, ... 
Merian, Maria Sibilla Jardine, Sir William ... 
Montyon Prizes, for self-sacrificing kindness. .. Chambers’ Miscellany . 
Pauline Copain, Henrietta Garden, 
Jean Vigier, Jeanne Jugan. 
More, Mrs. Hannah, 2 vols. ..........05 005: Roberts, William ... 
Opie, Mrs. Amelia 
Queens of England, 12 vols. .............+5. Strickland, Agnes 
Vol. I. Matilda of Flanders, Matilda of Scotland, Adelicia of Louvaine, 
Matilda of Boulogne, and Fleanora of Aquitane. 
II. Berengaria of Navarre, Isabella of Angouleme, Eleanor of Pro- 
vence, Eleanor of Castile, Marguerite of France, Isabella of 
France, Philippa of Hainault, and Anne of Bohemia. 
. Isabella of Valois, Joanna of Navarre, Katherine of Valois, Mar- 
garet of Anjou, Elizabeth Woodville, and Anne of Warwick. 
. Elizabeth of York, Katherine of Arragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Sey- 
mour, Anne of Cleves, and Katherine Howard. 
. Katherine Parr and Mary the First. 
. Elizabeth. 
. Elizabeth (concluded), and Anne of Denmark. 
. Henrietta Maria, and Catherine of Braganza. 
. Mary Beatrice of Modena. 
. Mary Beatrice of Modena (concluded), and Mary II. 
. Mary II. (concluded), and Queen Anne, 
. Queen Anne (concluded). 


Radcliffe, Mrs. Ann Scott, Sir Walter 1589 
Reed, Martha Reed, Rev. Andrew 1393 
Reeve, Clara Scott, Sir Walter 1589 
Reidesel, Madame de, Letters and Journals 1486 
Roland, Madame Jean Manon............. ild, x 751 
‘ and the Gitondists - Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1129 
Schuyler, Mrs. Catalina (an American Lady). .Grant, Mrs 1244 
Seward, Mrs. Anna , Si 1589 
Smith, Charlotte ot ” 1589 
Taylor, Miss Jane (with Correspondence) 1006 
Tonna, Mrs. C. Elizabeth, an Autobiography 818 
Wheatley, Phillis Chambers’ Miscellany .... 1126 
Williams, Ann Eliza Plumer, Rev. William 8.. 917 
Winslow, Mrs. Harriet L Winslow, Rev. Myron... 930 
i Child, Mrs. L. M........ 752 
Ackland, Lady, Chelonis, wife of Cleombiotus, 
Anne, Queen, Collingwood, Lady, 
Arria, wife of Poetus, Dorset, Countess of, 
Biron, Lady, wife of Sir John Biron, Eleanor, Queen, 
Blackwell, Mrs. Eponina, wife of Julius Sabinus, 
Blake, Mrs. Fanshaw, Lady, 
Calphurnis, wife of Pliny, Flaxman, Mrs. 
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Wives, Good (continued) 
Fletcher, Mrs. 
Grotius, Mme. 
Howard, Mrs. 
Huber, Mme. 
Huntingdon, Countess of, 
Hutchinson, Mrs. 
Johnson, Lady Arabella, 
Judson, Mrs. 
Klopstock, Mme. 
Lavater, Mme. 
Lavalette, Mme. 
Lafayette Mme. 
Luther, Mme. 
Mary, Queen, 


Women, Famous, Lives of.... 
L. and M. Davidson, 
Mrs. Adams, 
Mrs. Washington, 
Mad. De Stael, 
Lady H. Stanhope, 
H. More, 
Mrs. Barbauld, 
Mad. De Genlis, 


Women, Pious, Memoirs of ..... 


Lady Jane Grey, 
Queen Catherine Parr, 
Jane, of Navarre, 
Queen Mary, 
Lady Mary Vere, 
Countess of Suffolk, 
Lady Mary Armyne, 
Lady Elizabeth Langham, 
Countess of Warwick, 
Lady Elizabeth Brooke, 
Mrs. Margaret Andrews, 
Lady Alice aa 
Lady Margaret Houghton, 
Lady Francis Hobart, 
Lady Cutts, 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, 
Mrs. Ann Baynard, 
Mrs. Jane Ratcliffe, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Burnett, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bary, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, 
Lady Rachel Russell, 
any omy, 
ountess of Carbery, 
Viscountess Falkland, 
Mrs. Catherine Clarke, 
; me Hatchinson, 
. Evelyn, 
. Savage, 
. Hulton, 
. Bulkley, 
Sone cog 
argaret Stewart, 
ey ee Combe, 
Mrs. Gertrude Clarkson, 
Mrs. Housman, 
Mrs. Ann Dutton, 


Child, Mrs. L. M. ...... 
Nithsdale, Countess of, 
Oberlin, Mme. 

Panthea, wife of Abdradatas, 

Reidesel, Baroness, 

Reiske, Mme. 

Ross, Mrs. 

Schiller, Mme. 

Segur, Countess, 

Spurzheim, Mme. 

Sybella, Duchess of Normandy, 
on der Wart, Baroness, 

West, Mrs. 

Wieland, Mme. 

Winthrop, Mrs. 


. Goodrich, 
Josephine, 
Marie Antoinette, 
Mad. Roland, 
Mad. De Sevigné, 
Mary Queen of Scots, 
Elizabeth Queen of England, 
Isabella of Castile, 
Joan of Arc. 


ceescececeeeDurder, Rev. Samuel .... 


Miss Mary Terry, 
Countess of Huntingdon, 
Lady Ann Erskine, 
Mrs. Talboi, 

. Grace Bennet, 

. Flight, 

. Dornford, 

. Woodd, 

. Walker, 
Mrs. Campbell, 

. Cunningham, 

. Althens, 

. Elizabeth Carter, 


Mrs. Trimmer, 
Miss Catherine Talbot, 


Miss Elizabeth Smith, 
Miss Henrietta Neale, 
Mrs. Ann Thornton, 
Lady Burford, 
Mrs. Chase, 
Mrs. Pearce, 
Mrs. Davies, 
Mrs. Genotin, 
Miss Mary Stevenson, 
Miss Hannah Sinclair, 
Mrs. Mary Cooper, 
. Frances Wi 
. Eliza Cloutt, 
. anne Brown, 
. Eliza Berry, 
; Sauber." 


Women’s Trials in Humble Life ..... «+eeeeeChambers’ Miscellany ... 


Peggy Dickson, 
Isbel Lucas, 


Nell Forsyth, 
Jessy Gutridge. 


Zhinga, Queen of Angola ...+.«++.+++ ««««+Chambers’ Miscellany .. 


Van Lenepe ........ 


..«++«Hawes, Mrs edeeeee 
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XX. Voraces. 
Mutiny of the Ship Bounty, and Discovery of 
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SS WE aE wey cook ec once ses Barrow, Sir John ....... 915 Be 
Voyages of Discovery in the Arctic Regions, hae 

ea Sree ™ dee oe 591 i 
Etchings of a Whaling Cruise............... oe RE ee 1605 ae 
Two Years before the Mast ................ Bee &. onan nciicia< ‘ 460 a ey 
Voyage of a Naturalist round the World, 2 vols. Darwin, Charles ........ 588-589 
Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier, Lives and 

ED Gn noapic pcre cccesGcespemeentemehesegersnesesscccccce 381 






















Globe, Voyages Round the, from Capt. James 

i a CO <n niu nr ceeiuines eeeb eats: so acess ccies 544 
Globe, Cireumnavigation of the, by Fernando 

eS, SIU, MUD CONES « on one canes ktsbsmmcraccs cry cece 364 Bhi 
Conversations on the Whale Fishery, 2 vols. .. Hawks, C. 8............ 379-380 ,. 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels.......... Hall, Captain Basil ..... 1008 : 
Shipwreck of the Halsewell in 1786. ...........0. 0: cece eee eeeee eens 23 
Discovery of the Mississippi ..............-. Hennepin, L............ 2025 
Journal of an African Cruiser............... Hawthorne, Nathaniel (ed.) 276 i 
Voyages of Columbus and his Companions... . Irving, Washington ..... 236 rt 
Historical Journal of M. de la Salle’s Discovery cs pie «00 01810 « 2025 ie 
Discoveries in the Polar Seas and Regions ... . Leslie, Jameson, & Murray 400 hh 
Life on the Ocean, or 20 years at Sea ....... Little, George .......... 1270 
Voyages of Americus Vespucius............. Lester, C. E. & Foster, A. 180 
tee heaadh tee ET ETE TELE. Nevens, William ........ 832 
PS trrrrrerittriit ee ee 1269 
Voyages for a Northwest Passage, 2 vols. .... Parry, Captain Sir W. E. 433-434 
Perils of the Sea—Disasters and Shipwrecks..............-.--++-e0e 354 
Progress of Discovery in North America ..... Tytler, Patrick Fraser ... 540 i 
Shipwreck, in 1766, of ............00eeeees VOOM, TOE os cc cccccces 23 
United States Exploring Expedition, 5 vols. .. Wilkes, Charles......... 97-101 
Pee POVORS TORRE WO... 0.5. pec ccc epesatecectsboap tesccccccs 627 : 
Expedition to Siberia and the Polar Sea ...... Wrangell, Ferdinand .... 500 Ri, 





(The Books arranged under this general Head of Vovaces, furnish to the reader not 
only a large amount of interesting adventure ; but also the History of Exploration in the 
northern parts of Asia and America, and of the discovery and condition of the numerous 
Islands scattered throughout the Oceans of both Hemispheres.) 
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Tales about Travelers ...............e0008 Bingley, Thomas ........ 828 

MD MUR. So. ce iccgccesccceseete Davenport, R. A........ 491 ie 

Rambles in the Country ..............++..- pe Seereereererte 1728 

Baron Humboldt’s Travels and Researches in ; 
PEE EE MO cobs ccosagesicscives Macgillivray, W. ....... 413 gat 

Hand-Books for Travelers, 6 vols............ Murray, John........... 2066-72 Saat 

1. Evropre ; 
General. + 

Great Britain, France, and Holland, 2 vols. ...Allen, Zechariah ........ 1303-4 pti it 

The Old World and New ................5. Dewey, Orviile.......... 1785 beet 

Travels on the Continent of Europe, 2 vols... . Durbin, John P......... 1339-40 «ei 

reer oe + on wnckeeseeees Eames, Mrs. J. ......... 1318 









Travels on the Continent of Europe ...... . Fisk, Wilbur ........... 203 
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Travels in Russia, Austria, and Ireland, 2 vols. Kohl 
Tour in France, Savoy, Switzerland, Germany, 

and the Netherlands, in 1817 1370 
Letters from Abroad, 2 vols Sedgwick, Miss C. M..... 1324-25 
Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands Sigourney, L. H......... 1885 
Travels on the Continent of Europe Wilson, Daniel 1392 


North of Europe. 
Visit to Northern Europe, 2 vols : 1368-69 
Travels in Russia, Tartary, and Turkey, 2 vols.Clarke, Edward Daniel .. 119-120 
“ Scandinavia (Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, &c.), 3 vols ” - “a. 127-129 
Travels in Austria, Russia, and Turkey, 2 vols. Elliott, Rev. C. B 1315-16 
Sebloss Hainfield, or a Winter in Lower Styria Hall, Captain Basil 23 
Iceland. Journal of a Residence in that Island, 
during the years 1814 and 1815 Henderson, Ebenezer 1373 
The Czar, his Court and People, including a 
Travels in Russia 1797 
Tour in Norway and Sweden pees , 1634 
Hand-Book for Travelers Murray, John 2067 
Russia and the Russians—A Journey to St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow, through Courland, 
RET oun’: ie bane dan es> ss cose cd Ritchie, Leitch 21 
Travels in Greece, Turkey, Russia, &c., 2 vols. Stephens, John L. ....... 1364-65 
Expedition to Siberia Wrangell, Ferdinand .... 500 


Germany, Belgium, and Holland. 


German Watering Places, 1474 
Germany 1929 
Head, Sir F. B 266 
The Rhine Headley, J. T. ........+: 305 
Excursions on the Rhine, 2 vols. ............ Hugo, Victor 290-91 
Reminiscences of the Rhine, &c., 2 vols. ..... . 1.00. cece e cee ceeeees 1277-78 
Austria 1997 
Notes by a Traveler 2073 
Hand-Book for Travelers, 2 vols 
Germany in 1831 1280 
Belgium and Western Germany, 2 vols. ...... Trollope, Mrs. Frances ... 1343-44 


Italy, Switzerland, and Greece. 


Remarks on Several Parts of Italy, in 1701, 2, 3..4ddison, Joseph 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 2 vols. ........... Beckford, William 
The Jungfrau Cheever, George B....... 
Mount Blanc io v9 ogi 
The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy and 

BASE, SON. oes ccnsccsvesescccscccess Evans, G. W. D 

“ee “ 


The Alps and the Rhine 
Hand-Book for Travelers in Italy, 2 vols Murray, John 
- = ” Starke Madame 
Greece of the Greeks, 2 vols. ...............Perdicaris, G. A. ......- 
Travels in Greece Stephens, John L. ......- 


France, Spain, and Portugal. 


Spain and Portugal, 2 vols. ........+.++s+e+ Beckford, Wilham .....- 301-302 
Bible in Spain, &e. .............0005 ++ee++Borrow, George 184 
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Library No + 
Captivity and Adventures in France and Flan- 











ders, between the years 1803 and 1809.... Boys, Captain Edward. . 22 RTT 
France and the French, 2 vols............... Bulwer, Sir Edw. e. Lytion. 1326-27 Pe Pah | 
The Spaniards and their Country ............ Ford, Richard . eee 1635 ae 
Adventures of a French Sergeant, during Cam- Pi 
paigns in Italy, Spain, Germany, Russia, &c. Guillemard, Robert ...... 23 ao 
Twelve Months’ Campaign in Navarre and the a 
PID POOTIIOES, 6 oo 2 osc scccsccccccccccs Henningsen, C. F. ...... 21 


Adventures in the Rifle Brigade, in the Penin- 
sula, France, and the Netherlands, from 1809 


ENO octane vopchibvescucbece «dwell ecw Kincaid, Captain J....... 20 
Madrid in 1835—Sketches of Society, &c.....By a Resident Officer .... 23 
A Year in Spain, 3 vols. .............0 00005 Mackenzie, Alexander S.. 1319-21 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

England and the English, 2 vols............. Bulwer, Sir Edw. Lytton. 1322-23 1 
Spas, or Watering Places, of England, 3 vols.. Granville, 4. B......... 1500-02 
A Home-Tour in the Manufacturing Districts 

PE Se cte cc cc ceccteoe cbaubaelen Head, Sir George ....... 1302 
Homes and Haunts of the Most Eminent British ana 

NY WE as vot ha dese. cceskaine des Howitt, William baseasw 1271-72 i. 
Visits to Remarkable Places in England, 2vols5 “ j“ = ........ 204-05 ‘ 
Journey throughout Ireland ................ Inglis, Henry D......... 1312 
Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland ...Johnson, Samuel ........ 1452 
Se Oh TOON Fy salah. sites sath onccveses Rae, oe Go... Ses 1798 
Change for American Notes—English Man- 

RE wns eWellasessées codchevesaedal Sedgwick, Miss C. M..... 1636 
PE SU 65 Fi cis eivicnac covccesecesd Sigourney, L. H. ....... 1885 

2. Asia. 
Northern and Central Asia. 

A Year Among the Circassians, 2 vols. ......Longworth, J. 4. ....... 1313-14 
Travels to Mount Ararat.............ee000. Parrot, Dr. Frederick.... 586 





Southern Asia. 
















Christian Researches in Asia ..........++++- Buchanan, Rev. Claudius . 1372 
Mission to Tranquebar in 1705 ............. Carne, John..........+ 1372 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels—British ; 
Seu bv cin ted og oc GWOb sb Owe od venae de Hall, Captain Basil ..... 1008 ie 
Eastern Asia. 
Travels in China and the East.............. Polo, Maree . 6. 6. ce ds cvs 608 
Father Ripa in China, Memoirs and Journal .. Prandi, F. (tr.)......... 289 
Manilla, Sooloo, and Singapore (in U. States 
Exploring Expedition, vol. V.) ........... Wilkes, Charles ......... 101 
3. Arnica. hg 
Northern Africa. . ; 
Travels in Africa—the Sources of the Nile ... Bruce, James ........ oes 454 bo 


eee eres 


Letters from the South—Algiers COREE Ce 


“ 


The reach | Se 
Southern and Western Africa. 


es BI sr nic « cnc ndie cedn te ded Denham, Clapperton, §c. . 351 
Journey to the Zoolu Country, South Africa .. Gardiner, Capt. Allen F.. 1392 
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Library No 
Lander, Richard and John 504-05 


“ 


“ 


Visit to Sierra Leone in 1834 
Cape of Good Hope (in U.S. Expl. Exp., vol. V.) Wilkes, Charles 


4. Tue Hoty Lanp, Eeyrr, ere. 


Travels in Greece, Egypt, Holy Land, 6 vols. . Clarke, Edward Daniel .. 121-26 
“ Egypt, Syria, Palestine, &c., 2 vols. Durbin, John P......... 1341-42 
“the Hely Land, and Other Places 

mentioned in the Scriptures Hardy, Rev. R. Spence... 

Impressions of the East 

The Sacred Mountains 

Christian Researches in Syria and Palestine. ..Jowett, Rev. William .... 

Syria and the Holy Land Kelly, Walter Keating ... 

Kinglake 

Pilgrimage to the Holy Land Lamartine, Alphonse de . . 
Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petra, and the Holy 

Land, 2 vols Olin, Rev. Stephen 1337-38 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, 

and Arabia Petra, 3 vols i 1388-90 
Egypt and Nubia 156 
Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Arabia Proper, and 

Faeetene, S WGN... enc eet W ec ccccccscs Stephens, John L. ....... 1362-63 
The Crescent and the Cross, 2 vols 267-68 

(See, further, ANCIENT History, General.) 


5. AMERICA. 
United Statez and Territories. 


America, 3 vols 
Eastern and Western States, 3 vols 
Slave States, 
Notions of the Americans, by a Traveling 

Bachelor, 2 vols looper: 
Travels in New England and New York, 4 vols. Dwight, Timothy 
Rambles in the Country 
Military. Reconnoisance in California 
Prairie Land 
Journal from Red River to Washita 
Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains. Fremont, Capt. J. C. .... 
Summer on the Western Lakes 
Sketches of Manners and Scenery in America, 

Previous to the Revolution 
The West—its Soil, Surface, and Productions . Hall, James 
Adventures in the Far West, 2 vols. ......... Irving, Washington 
Expedition of Captains Lewis and Clarke to 

the Head-Waters of the Missouri, &c.2 vols. McVicker, Archibald 
Tour beyond the Rocky Mountaiz:s Parker, Rev. Samuel .... 
Tourist’s Companion to Niegara, Saratoga, the 

BE I, GD. occas cecvccsccccccces Peck, W. B. and C. E... 
Visit to the American Churches Reed, A. and Matheson, J. 
American Adventures by Land and Sea, 2 vols. Sargent, Epes 
California and Oregon, 2 vols. .............. Thornton, J. Q 
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Library No 

Journey over the Rocky Mountains .......... Townsend, John......... 22 
Columbia River, Puget Sound, California, and 
the Oregon Country (in U. 8. Exploring Ex- 

pedition, vols. IV. and V.)..............4. Wilkes, Charles U. 8. N.. 100-01 

West Indies, Canadas, &c. 

Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, &c. ... Buckingham, J. 8. ...... 167 

The Emigrant in Canada... ................ Gad, Be Bow. cool. & 1880 
Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, 

DEED, . oc cnncscchechssngnbadh crevsdsvics Jameson, Mrs. Anna..... 1305-06 
Havanna, and the Island of Cuba ............ Norman, B. M.'......... 1637 
Travels in Cuba, with Notices of Porto Rico, 

ome the Gene TUOGR. oscnevanidsc.cesaceci Turnbull, David ........ 206 

Mexico and Central America. 
Travels in the Californias, &c. .............. Farnham, Thomas J. .... 719 
Santa-Fé Expedition, 2 vols...............+: rendall, George Wilkins . 1330-31 
The Rambler in Mexico ............-...... Latrobe, Charles Joseph .. 1638 
Rambles in Yucatan—Chi-Chen, Uxmal, &c. . Norman, B. M.......... 1639 

“by Land & Water—Cuba & Mexico. “ aT eo 1637 
Central America, Chiapas, & Yucatan, 2 vois. Stephens, John L........ 207-08 
Recollections of Mexico .............0+ se Thompson, Waddy....... 1332 

South America. 

PRINS TRING « 0:5, <hidlp 6: 0 3'0 0 0.0): 0e.enee King, Col. J. Anthony... 1311 
EN OS eee rer Walsh, Rev...R..6 6.5. $54 723-24 
Brazil, and its Political History (in U. S. Expl. 

BPENION, POR. BD, ocodig oc cdc ccccnceicees Wilkes, Charles U. 8. N.. 97 
Chili, “ “ “ “ce “ “ . 97 
Peru, “ “ “ “ “ “ . 97 
Rio Negro, Terra del Fuego, Wollaston Island. “ : a 97 

6. OcEantca. 
Discovery of Pitcairn’s Island ............... Barrow, Sir John....... 519 
Sojourn on the Island of Zanzibar............ Broten,; Fo) Bess occ cee 1605 
The Gospel in Polynesia...............-++5 MOONE, racnedctecesess 1372 
Expedition to Borneo ...........6..ceeeeees Keppel, Capt. Henry..... 596 
Voleano of Kiranea............00eceeeeeees Stewart, Rev. C. S8....... 1372 
Madeira, and the Paumotu Group (in U. 8. Ex- 

ploring Expedition, vol. I.) ............... Wilkes, Charles U. 8. N.. 97 
Tahati, &c., Samoan Group, New South Wales, 

New Zealand (U. S. Expl. Exped., vol. II.). “ F my 98 
Tonga Islands, Feejee Group, Honolulu (U. 8. 

Exploring Expedition, vol. III.)........... % a Beit 99 
Hawaian Group, Sandwich Islands, Paumotu, and 

Penrhyn Islands (U.S. Expl. Exped., vol. IV.) “ al ae 100 
Bowditch’s Island, Ellice’s and Kingsmill Group 

(U. S. Exploring Expedition, vol. V.)...... “ * ar 101 
Currents and Whaling (U.S. Exp.Ex.vol.V.).. “ - Poh, 101 


(See, further, Books of VovaGEs, generally.) 


XXII. Poetry anv THe Drama. 


Treatises respecting. 


Dialogues on the Ancient Medals, in relation to 
the Latin and Greek Poets .............+: Addison, Joseph ....+++++ 1455 
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General view of the Epic Poem 

Essay on Dramatic Poesy 

Parallel of Poetry and Painting 

Essay on the Grecian Drama Harford, John 8 

Lectures on the Comie Writers, English Hazlitt, William 
" Dramatic Literature of the Age 


Lectures on Poetry, and on the English Poets. 

Shakspeare’s Plays, Chatacters of es , 
Choice of an Era in Epic and Dramatic Poetry Hillhouse, J. A. 
Imag. and Fancy—Essay on Poetry, with illus. Hunt, Leigh 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews Lowth, Robert 
Lectures on Poetry Montgomery, James 


Essay on Homer Pope, Alexander......... 
Romance Scott, Sir Walter 
“ “ 


_ 


gy 
An Hour’s Talk about Poetry 
Sacred Poetry 


(For various Disquisitions on the subject of this Head, and Criticisms upon Eminent 
Poets and Dramatists, see, further, Essays, REViEws, &c.) 


Latin and Greek. 


Machay has snccnes cvnesdee cece cscs accences Trane. Potter, Rev. R.... 1560 

Anacreon Browne, Thomas. . 1580 

Aristophanes, 2 vols Mitchell, T....... 671-72 

Euripides, 3 WOM, ..ccccnccccccccecnpive cece ‘ Potter, Rev. R.... 1562-64 

Homer (Iliad and Odyssey), 3 vols. .......... Pope, Alexander... 668-70 

Horace, 2 vols. Francis, Rev. P... 1565-66 

“ Addison, Joseph. . . 1455 

Badham, Charles. . 1579 

Addison, Joseph. . . 1455 

Dryden, Pope, §c.. 1567-68 

Drummond, Sir W. 1579 

Gifford, William. . 672 

Smart, C. 1566 

Wheelwright, C. A. 1580 

Francklin, Thomas 1561 

Terence Colman, George... 672 
Theocritus, Lucretius, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, 

Persius, and Homer ewe 1483 

Virgil, (4th Georgic) 3 Ps 1455 

“  (Eclogues, Georgics, and A£neid) “ry 1484 

Poets and Poetry of the Ancients 1956 

Italian, German, Spanish, §c. 

Boccaccio, (selections) ae 1483 

Camoens (Lusiad) Vs dc. 675 
Camoens, Metastasio, Pastorini, Lope de Vega, 
F. Manuel, Della Casa, Bentivoglio, Quevedo, 
Juan de Tarsis, Torquato Tasso, Bernardo 
Tasso, Petrarch, Pietro Bembo, F. Lorenzini, 
Gesner, Chaulieu, G. de Vega, Lorenzo de 
Medici, Pindemonte, Filicaja, Maggi, Monti, 
a Manzoni, Marchetti, &c., ns 

068s ebd Cocccesees Hemans, Mrs. F. D. 1504-05 
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Library No. 

Dante, (Vision of Hell, Purg., and Par.) 2 vols.Trans. Cary, Rev. H. F.. 673-74 

Goethe, (Frag. from his Tasso and Iphigenia). “‘ | Hemans, Mrs. F. D. 1508 

Tasso Torquato, (Jerusalem Delivered), 2 vols. ‘“ Hunt, Rev. J. H.. 676-77 
Specimens of the Poetry of Europe 

(This work embraces Specimens of al) the principal Poets of the different countries of 
Europe.) 


English. 


Addison, Joseph. Complete Poetical Works 
Baillie, Mrs. Joanna. Dramas and Tragedies 
> 7 SP MO CR. 55d sobs xvich hice obese 
Barbauld, Mrs. Anna L. Complete Poet. Works 
Byron, Lord George. Childe Harold, 2 vols. 
Campbell, Thomas. Poems 
Chatfield, Paul. Selections 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Poet. Works, 3 vols. ...........00020000005 
Dryden, John. Complete Poet. Works, 2 vols 
Encyclopedia of Eng. Literature. (Specimens 
from some 350 eminent Eng. Poets), 2 vols.(Chambers, Robert, ed.)... 1471-72 
Goldsmith, Oliver. Complete Poet. Works 765 
Hemans, Mrs. Felicia D. “ * vols. 1503-09 
Hood, Thomas. (Selections) 
Johnson, Samuel. Complete Poetical Works .............--- eee esos 
Keble, John. Christian Year 
Lamb, Charles. Poetical Remains 
More, Mrs. Hannah. Poetical Works, 2 vols. .... 


Poets, British. (Selections), 2 vols. ......... (Halleck, Fits -Greene, ed.) 448-49 


E. Spenser, 8. Wastell, 

Shakspeare, R. Herrick, 

R. Southwell, A. Cowley, 

E. Vere, G. Wither, 

C. Marlowe, Dr. H. King, J. Thomson, 

8. Daniel, John Milton, J. Watts, 

G. Fletcher, A. Marvell, A. Phillips, 

P. Fletcher, Anne Countess of W. Collins, 

T. Lodge, Winchelsea, J. Dyer, 

Lord Vaux, 8. Butler, E. Young, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, E. Waller, M. Akenside, 
G. Herbert, H. Vaughan, D. Mallett, 

M. Drayton, J. Dryden, W. Shenstone, 
T. Middleton, J. Pomfret, Charles Wesley, 
Ben Jonson, T. Parnell, T. Chatterton, 
Sir H. Wotton, J. ee T. Smollett, 
W. Drammond, J. Cunningham, 
Catharine Phillips, 

J. Shirley, 

W. Strode, T. Tickell, 


eee eee ewe eee ee | ee eeee eens 


J. Beattie, . i Hon. W. Spencer, 
O. Goldsmith, Mrs. Barbauld, J. Keats, 
8. Johnson, W. Cowper, P. B. Shelley, 
John Scott, R. Burns, C. Wolfe, 
C. Charchill, . K. i J. Hogg, 
S. T. Coleridge, 
J. Leyden, Mrs. Hemans, 
J. Montgomery, Lord Byron, 
Sir W. Jones, Joanna Baillie, Sir W. Scott, 
8. Bishop, R. Heber, J. Grahame, 
W. Mason, G. Crabbe, BR. Bloomfield, 
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Poets, British. Selections, 2 vols. yer sity Seg ed.). 
Lord Thurlow, Mrs. Caroline E T. Moore, 
Leigh Hunt, Norton, 8. Rogers, 
C. Dibdin, J. Wilson, W. Wordsworth, 


R. Southey, A. Cunningham, Thomas Campbell. 


Miss L. E. Landon, A. Tennyson, 


Poets, British, 50 vols (Sanford and Walsh, ed.) . 

1. Chaucer, Gower, Skelton, Wyatt, Edward Young. 

Howard, Gascoigne. Dodsley, Mallett, Ramsay. 

2. Spenser, Daniel, Drayton. . Churchill, Falconer, Granger. 

3. Shakspeare, Ben Jonson. . Akenside, Cooper, Thomson. 

4. Davies, Donne, Hall, Alexander, Gray, Chatterton, Harte. 

Corbett, Carew. . Goldsmith, Langhorne, Smart. 

5. Drummond, Beaumont, G. and P. Johnson, Armstrong, Shaw, 
Fletcher, Raleigh, Davenant, ‘Lord Lyttleton, 8. Boyse 
Habington, ee Crashaw, Beattie Scott Counts, Jenyns. 
Cotton, Cartwright, Brome, Sher- Glover, Smollett. 
burne, Herrick, Wither, Browne. 

6. Cowley. Waller, Denham. 

7, 8. Jolin Milton. William Cowper. 
9. Sumuel Butler. Lloyd, Ferguson, Richardson, 
10. Wilmot, Dillon, Otway, Pomfret. Blackstone, Jago, Whitehead, 
11, 12. John Dryden. Logan, Craggs, Earl Nugent, 

13. Parnell, Phillips, Sackville, Step- Bishop, Bampfylde, Russell, Lo- 
ney, Waish, Smith, Duke, King, vell, Lovibond, Bruce, Roberts, 
Sprat, Montague, Rowe. - Porteus, Glynn. 

14. Addisoa, Garth, Hughes, Sheffield, Robert Burns. 

oe ve, Fenton, Pattison. Hector Macneil). 
15. Prior, Blackmore. . Alexander Pope—transl. of Homer. 

16. John Gay. T.Mitcheil—trans. of Aristophanes. 

17. Tickell, Granville, Yalden, Green, . Colman, translation of Terence; 
Hammond, Somerville. Gifford, translation of Persius. 

18. Jonathan Swift. H. F. Cary—tr. of Dante. 

19. Savage, Dyer. W.J. Mickle. “ Camoens. 

20. Alexander Pope. J. H. Hunt. Tasso. 
21. Blair, Pitt. R. Potter. Euripides and 
22. James Thomson. Zschy lus. 
23. Watts, Collins, Moore. . T. Francklin. “ Sophocles. 
24. Shenstone, Cawthorne. 
Poets, Dramatic, Specimens of, 2 vols (Lamb, Charles, ed.)..... 
Vo. l.—T. Sackville. T. Norton. T. Kyd. G.Peele. C. Marlow. R.Taylor. J. Cooke. 
T. Decker. J. Webster. A. Brewer. J. Marston. > Chapman. T. Heywood. 
R. Broome. T. Middleton. R. Rowley. W. Rowley. Ford. C. Tourneur. 
Vor. U.—J. Ford. 8. Daniell. F. Greville. Ben. Johnson. 7 Beauraont. J. Fletcher. 
’ easing. T. Decker. N. Field. T. Middlewn. W. Rowley. G. Chapman. 
- Shirley. 
Scott, Sir Walter. Lady of the Lake 
Shakspeare, William. Complete Works, 7 vols. .............6000000005 
Taylor, Miss Jane. Poetical Remains 
White, Henry Kirke. - 7 
Wordsworth, William. Yarrow Revisited 
Selections from, 
Young, Edward. The Last Day 
Poets and Poetry of England of the Nineteenth 
Century 


Female Poets of England 
American. 


Poets and Poetry of America (Griswold, R. W., ed.).... 
Poets, American. Selections from, (Bryant William, C., ed.) . 
Philip Freneau. Joel Barlow. Robert C. Sands. James A. Hillhouse. Tim- 

othy Dwight. John Trumbull. St. John Honeywood. William Clifton. Washing- 
ton Alston. Richard H. Dana. Nathaniel P. Willis. Joseph Rodman Drake. 
William Leggett. John G.C. Urainard. William Gilmore Simms. Rufus Dawes. 
Lucretia Maria Davidson. Margaret Miller Davidson. Carlos Wilcox. Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Charles Sprague. Edward C. Pinckney. 
Emma C. yy my A Pickering. James G. Percival. James Wallis Eastburn. 
John Pierpont ill. George W. Doane, Lydia Huntley Sigourney. Han- 
nah F. Gould. Prosper M. women William C. Bryant. James K. sulding. 
John G. Whittier. Jonathan Lawrence. Oliver Wendell Holmes. John H. Bryxnt. 
Elizabeth F. Ellet. Grenville Mellen. James G. Brooks. Anne Maria Wells. 
Caroline Gilman. Sarah J. Hale. Charles F. Hoffman. Park Benjamin. William 


Mickle, 2. Warton, T. Warton. 
Jones, Blacklock, Cotton. 


SSRSR8 -eedgpeste 
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39. 
42 

44. 
44 

46. 
47. 
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629-78 
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, Library No. 
Poets, American. (Selections from)—continued. 
B. Tappan. George Lunt. Epes Sargent. John Neal. Robert M. Chariton. Jones 
Very. Frances Sargent Osgood. Andrews Norton. W. B.O. Peabody. Elizabeth ; | 
Townsend. Henry Ware, Jr. W. E. Gallaudet. L M’Lellaa, Jr. Micah P. | 
Flint. George H. Calvert. Alfred B. Street. J. K. Mitchell. Edward Sanford. J. : 
B. Van Schaick. Clement C. Moore. Lucy Hooper. Thomas C. Upham. Eliza 
Follen. W. J. Snelling. Willis Gaylord Clark. Albert Pike. H. I’. Tuckerman. } 
Seba Smith. Nehemiah Cleaveland. William D. Gallagher. Elizabeth Park. = 
Poets of Connecticut. (With Biographies) ... (Everest, Rev. C. W., ed.) 447 
Hon. Roger Walcott. Rev. Aaron Cleveland. John Trumbull). Dr. Samuel Hop- 
kins. Col. David Humphreys. Joel Barlow. Richard Alsop. Dr. Elihu Hubbard 
Smith. William Ray. John Alsop. Selleck Osborn. Rev. John Pierpont. Mrs. 
Emma Willard. Rev. Daniel Huntington. James Abraham Hillhouse. Dr. Solyman 
Brown. Mrs. Lydia Huntley Sigourney. Samuel Griswold Goodrich, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck. Dr. James Gates Percival. ‘Theodore Dwight, Je Jolin Gardiner Calkins 
Brainard. George Hill. Edward A. M’Laugilin. Prosper Montgomery Wetmore. 
Dr. William Henry Bradley. Asa Moore Bolles. George Denison Prentice. Rev. 
Norman Pinney. Rev. Joseph Hulbert Nichols. Hugh Peters. James Otis Rock 
well. Roswell Park. Jesse Erskine Dow. Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. William Henry 
Burleigh. Mrs, Laura M. Thurston. Martha Day. Mary Ann Hanmer Dodd. Rich- : 
ard Bacon, Jr. James Dixon. Willian Thompson Bacon. Ebenezer Porter Mason. 4 
George Shepard Burleigh. 
Rhode Island Book. Poetical Selections in .. .(Lynch, Miss Anne C., ed.) 621 
Henry B. Anthony. Josias L. Arnold. Bishop Berkeley. Bishop George Burgess. 
George R. Burrill. Mrs. Eleanor B. Burges. Rev. Charles ‘T. Brooks. Hon. Job 
Durfee. Albert G.Greene. William J. Hoppin. James Hoppin. Thomas C. Harts- 
horn. Miss Sarah 8. Jacobs. Thomas A. , wateg Rev. James D. Knowles. Mrs. ‘ 
Sophia Little. Miss Anne C. Lynch. William J. Pabodie. George W. Patten. 
Samuel W. Peckham. Mrs. Sophia M. Phillips. James O. Rockwell. Thomas P. 7 











































Rodman. Miss Emma Robinson, Rev. A. Stephens. Miss Cynthia ‘Taggart. Hon. 
Joseph L. Tillinghast. Miss Frances H. Whipple. Mrs. Sarah H. Whitman. 

Bryant, W.C. Poems....... a Puckvnidd eltehasedt® i iihanat at iibwenins 1743 

Eastburn, J. W. Yamoyden................ t gyat Seee Re teas 2 1968 

Gould, Miss H. T. Poems ............. yathan Wisiett an 4ieol Nhe ay 1884 

Hall, Mes. EB. Bu: Bites... iiviewe ees PRE. eres 6. iatdet Real 4 1782 


Halleck, Fitz-Greene. 


ee 


rm O. Ww. dane Harte Loekket eeeters Le 






ee ee 


Longfellow, H.W. Poems...............055 Cpe ccecececece aveises 1733 
ee abhi bs adle « adsiaiod® dual paip. ont 2059 
Sigourney, Mrs. L. H. Poems Fee oe Sess seeveedeveee fe gr twee ‘ 1885 
es Ba Sie <, ED ca.hb4:50 005.00 0 b2e8nien 





Juvenile. 


Caulkins, F. M. Poems, Children of the Bible ................ eer 968 
Howitt, Mary. Picture and Verse Book.............. er Py 785 
More, Mrs. Hannah. Bible Rhymes................00-00005 been ees 1085 me | 
" Repository Tales ......sscscccsscccvcces bn'v'se 1079 
A True Tale of Robin Hood; and Gammer 
Gea oT, EN on ee cts thitle nde esendadiaknaeeen soeee 744-45 
Taylor, Miss Jane. Poems for Infant Minds . .............. "eee 1003 
Poetry for Home and School............ ameeness . seceee 2074 


XXIII. Crirican Essays, Reviews, Srercues. 


English. 


Minceliomings s,s de san ectee bli es oohks .. Alison, Archibald ....... 1444 ; 
Contents. —Chateaubriand. Napsleon. Beseust. Poland. Madame De Stael. 
National Monuments. Marshal Ney. Robert Bruce. Paris in 1814. Louvtfe in 1814. 
Tyrol. France in 1833. Italy. Scou, Catnpbel!, and Byron. The Copyright Question. 
Michelet’ s France, Military ‘Treason and Civic Soldiers. Arnold's Rome. Mirabeau. 
Bulwer’s Athens. Reign of Terror. French Revolution of 1830. Fall of Turkey. Span- ry 
ish Revolution of 1890. Partition of the Netherlands. Karamsin’s Russia. Effecis of in ff 
French Revolution of 1830. Desertion of Portugal. Curlist Struggle in Spain. Wel- ey 
lington. Affghanistan Expedition, The Future. Guizot. Homer, Dante, and Mi- 
chael Angelo. 
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Miscellanies........ Arnold, Thomas ........ 

The Bible. Romen Catholic Claims. Christian Politics. The Church. The Church 

of England. Operative Classes. Discipline of Public Schools. Early Roman History. 

Education of Middle Classes. Division and Relations of ———- * National Church 

Establishments. Dr. Hampden. Poetry of Common Life rinciple of Church 
Reform. Rugby School. Social Progress. Tracts for the Times. 


Rugby School Discourses... ..........++.++srnold, Thomas......... 
Speeches, with Historical Introductions and 


Essays, 2 vols. .......seseeeeeeseeeess ++ Brougham, Lord Henry . 


I. Military Flogging. Queen Caroline. Libels on the Durham Clergy. Law of 
Libel. Commerce and Manufactures. Agricultural and Manufacturing Distress. 
Army Estimates. Holy Alliance. Slavery. Law Reform. 

Il. Parliamentary Reform. Education. Scotch Parliamentary and Burgh Reform. 
The Law of Marriage, Divorce and Legitimacy. Scotch Murriage and Divorce Bill. 
Poor Laws. Establishment of Liverpoot Mechanics’ Institute. Mutual Rights. 
Affairs of Ereland. At the Grey Festival. Change of Ministry in 1834. Business of 
ss Maltreatment of the North American Colonies. Civil List. Privilege 
of Parliament. 


Miscellanies........... »see++Carlyle, Thomas 

Contents.—Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. German Literature. Werner. Goethe's 
Helena. Goethe. Burns. Heyne., German Playwrights. Volthire. Novalis. Signs 
of the Times. J. P. F. Richter again. On History. Luther's Psalm. Schiller. The 
Niebelungen Lied. German Literature of the 14th end 15th Centuries. ‘Taylor's Ger- 
man Poetry. ‘Tragedy of the Night-Moth. Characteristics. Goethe’s Portrait. 
Biography. Boswelt's Life of Johuson. Death of Goethe. Goethe’s Works. Corn- 
Law Rhymes. Novelle. The Tale. Diderot. On History again. Count Cagli- 
ostro. Rev. Edward Irving. The Diamond Neckiace. Mirabeau. Parliamentary 
History of the French Revolution, Sir Walter Scott. Varnhagen Von Ense’s Memoirs. 
Copy-Right Bill. Dr. Francia. 


Miscellanies........... Bae ae ..+++ Chalmers, Thomas . 

Contents.—Christ’s Example a Ground for Charitable Institutions. Prayer to be 
United with Performance for Missions. Parochial Associations. Consistency of the 
Legal sud Voluntary Principles. Parochial Schouls in Scotland. Technical Nomen- 
clature of Theology. Moravian Missions. Style and Subjects of the Pulpit. Spoken 
and Written Language. Cuvier's Theory of the Earth. Law of Patronage. Abvol- 
ition of Colonial Slavery. Fifteen Introductory Essays to Various Religious Works. 
Distinetion, both in Principle and Effect, between a Legal Charity, for the Relief of 
Indigence, and a Legal Charity for the Relief of Disease. Morell's Speculative 
Philosophy of Europe. Political Economy of a Famine. 


MUSGNIES 6. 6 cabo ans behead ties bisvpes ate Jeffrey, Lord Francis ... 

Contents.—1. General Literature and Literary Biography.—Alison on Taste. 
Madame de Staél Holstein. Dr. Franklin. Dean Swift. Sind. du Deffand and 
M'lle de Lespinasse. Goethe's Wilhelin Meister. Correspondence of Samuel Rich- 
ardson. Baronde Grimm and Diderot. Victor Alfieri. Hayley’s Cowper. 2. Histo 
and Historical Memvirs.—Colonel Hutchinson. Lady Panshaw. Samuel Pepys. 
Fox’s James the Second. Bailly’s Memoirs. De Stwél’s French Revolution. Ma- 
dame de Larochejaquelin. Margravine of Bareith. Irving's Columbus. Memoirs 
of Baber. 3. Poetry.—Critical Notices of Campbell's British Poets. Ford's Dramatic 
Works. Haztlitt’s Characters of Shakspeare. Robert Burns. Lord Byron. Thomas 
Campbell. Sir Walter Scott. Rev. George Crabbe: John Keats. Samuel Rogers. 
Robert Southey. Thomas Moore. William Wordsworth. Mrs. Hemans. 4. Pai- 
losophy of the Mind, Metaphysics, and Jurisprudence ~—Jeremy Bentham. Thomas 
Reid. Dr. Priestley. Drummond's Acad Q Dr. Beattie. Dugald 
Stewart. 5. Novels, Tales, and Prose Works of Fiction—Miss Edgeworth’s Tales. 
Scott's Waverly Novels. Galt's, Loekhart’s, and Wilson’s Novels. 6. General 
Politics.—Leckie on British Government. Restoration of the Bourbons. Windhaim’s 
Speech. State of Parties in 1809. O'Driscol’s lreiand. Moore’s Sheridan. 7. Mis- 
cellancous.—Walsh's Appeal. Irving's Bracebridge Hall. Clarkson on Quakerisin. 
William Penn. Admiral Lord Collingwood. Bp. Heber's India. India, Egypt, and 
Italy. Warburton’s Letters. Lord Charlemont. Buxton’s Inquiry. Richard Cum- 
berland. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Curran. Sismondi’s Switzerland, Rejected 
Addresses. Madame de Stael. Sir James Mackintosh. Henry Erskine. Professor 
Playfair. James Watt. 


ee eee ee ..» Macaulay, Thomas B..... 
Contents —Milton. Machiavelli. Dryden. History. Hallam’s Constitutional 
History. Southey’s Colloqiies on ciety. Moore's Byron. Southey’s Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress. Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. Lord Nugent's Hampden. Nares's 
Lord Burghley. Dumont’s Mirsbean. Lord Mahon’s War of the Succession. Wal- 
pole’s Letters. Thackeray's Earl of Chatham. Lord Bacon. Mackintosh’s History 
of the Revolution in England, of 1688. Malcolm's Lord Clive. Sir William Temple. 
Church and State. Ranke’s History of the Popes. Cowley and Milton. Mitfurd’s 
History of Greeee. Athenian Orators. Comic Dramatists of the Restoration. Lord 
Holland. Warren Hastings. Frederick the Great. Lays of Ancient Rome. Madame 
D'Arblay. Addison. Barére’s Memoirs. R. Montgomery’s Poems. Civil Disabilities 
of the Jews. Mill’s Essay on Government. Bentham’s Defense of Mill. Utilitarian 
Theory of Government. Earl of Chathum. Charles Churchill. 





1767 


1424-25 











CRITICAL ESSAYS, REVIEWS, SPEECHES. 


Miscellanies.. ............0.0000000.+44.++Mackintosh, Sir James 
Contents.—Philosophical Genius of Bacon and Locke. Law of Nature and i.a- 
tions. Life of Sir Thomas More. Authorship of the Ktkon Basilike. History of 
Ethical Philosophy. Partition of Poland. Count Struensee. Case of Donna Maria's 
Claims to the Crown of Portugal. Charles, First Marquis Cornwallis. Right Hon. 
George Canning. Preface to Reprint of Edin. Review of 1755. Machiavel. God- 
win's Lives. ogets’ Poems. Mad. de Staéi’s ** De L’Allemagne.” Causes of the 
Revolution of 1688. Memoir of Affairs of Holland, 1667-1686. iscourse at Opening 
of Lit. Society of Bombay. Vindice Gallice. French War of 1793. State of France 
in 1815. Rights of Parliamentary Suffrage. Defense of John Peltier. Charge to the 
Grand Jury of Bombay, 1s]. Annexation of Genoa to Sardinia. State of the Crim- 
inal Law. Case of Missionary Smith. Recognition of the Spanish-American States. 
Civil Government of Canada. Affairs of Portugal. Speech on the Refurm Bill. 


Miseellaneous Prose Works, 7 vols.......... . Scott, Sir Walter ....... 


Vor. I. 
Memoirs.—John Dryden. Charles, Duke of Buccleuch. John, Lord Somerville. 
John Leyden, Lord Byron. 
Vor. IL. 
¥ Memoirs.—Swift. Sadler. George III. Duke of York. 
ou. IL. 
Memoirs.— Eminent Novelists.—Richardson. Fielding. Smollett. Cumberland. 
Goldsmith. Johnson. Sterne. Walpole. Reeve. Radcliffe. Le Sage. Jolustone. 
Mackenzie. Smith. Seward. De Foe. 
Vou. IV. 
y 7— Letters to his Kinsfolk. Essays on Chivalry, Romance, andthe Drama. 
OL 


Demonology and Witchcraft. 
Vou. VI. 
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1587-93 


Provincial Antiquities of Scotland. Abstract of the Eyrbiggia-Saga. Letters on 


Periopicat Criticism.—1l. Poetry.—Ellis’s Early English Poets. Ellis and Rit- 


son’s Karly English Metrical Romances. Godwin's Chaucer. Todd’s Spenser. 


Herbert's Poems. Evans’ Old Ballads. Moliere. Chatterton. Burns. Campbell's 
Gertrude of Wyoming. Battle of Talavera. Southey’s Curse of Kehama. Childe 
Hurold’s Pilgrimage. 2. Romance.—Amadis of Gaul. Southey’s Chronicle of the 
Cid ; und Life of Bunyan. Godwin's Fleetwood. Cumberland’s John de Lancaster. 


Maturin’s Fatal Revenge; and Women, or Pour et Contre. Miss Austen's Novels. 


Frankenstein. Novels of E. T. Hoffman. The Omen. Hajji Baba in England. 


Tales of My Landlord. 
Vor. VII. 


Criticism.—Thornton's Sporting Tour. Two Cookery Bonks. Johnes’ Froissart. 
Miseries of Human Life. Carr's Caledonian Sketches. Lady Suffolk's Correspond- 
ence. Kirkton’s Church History. John Home. Culloden Papers. Pepy’s Memoirs. 
Life of Kemble. Kelly’s Reminiscences. Davy’s Saimonia. Ancient History of 
Scotland. On Planting Waste Lands. On Landscape Gardening. ‘Tytler’s History 


of Scotland. Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials. 


Miscellanies............ TCAVEAFELA ERT CLES. Smith, Rev. Sydney...... 1445 


Reviews.—Dr. Parr. Dr. Rennel. John Bowles. Dr. Langford. Archdeacon 
Nares. Matthew Lewis. Australia. Fievee’s Letters on England. Edgeworth on 
Bulls. Trimmer and Lancaster. Parnell and {reland. Methodism. Indian Missions. 
Catholics. Methodism. Hannah More. Professional Education. Female Educa- 
tion. Public Schools. Toleration. Charles Fox. Mad Quakers. America. Game 
Laws. Botany Bay. Chimney Sweepers. America. Ireland. Spring Guns. 
Prisons. Persecuting Bishops. Botany Bay. Game Laws. Cruel Treatment of 
Untried Prisoners. America. Bentham on Fallacies. Waterton. Man-Traps and 
Spring Guns. Hamilton’s Method of Teaching Languages. Counsel for Prisoners. 
Catholics. Neckar’s Last Views. Catteau. Residence of Clergy. Travels from 
Palestine. Curates’ Salaries. Society for Suppression of Vice. Characters of Fox. 
Fox's History. Disturbances at Madras. Bishop of Lincoln’s Charge. Madame 
D'Epinay. Poor Laws. Public Churacters of 1801-2. Anastasius. Scarlett’s Poor 
Bill. Captain Rock. Granby. Ceylon. Delphine. Mission to Ashantee. Witt- 
mann’‘s Travels. Speechkes.—Catholic Claims. Taunton Reform Meeting. Accession 
of William IV. Reform Bill. Ditto, The Ballot. Letters.—Three to Archdeacon 
Singleton. To Sir James Mackintosh. To Lord John Russell. Sermons.—The Du- 
ties of the Queen. The Lawyer that Tempted Christ. The Judge that Smites con- 
trary to the Law. The Rules of Christian Charity.—Letiers on the Catholic Question. 


Peter Plymley’s Letiera, 
Missing $s oi oe CEE ESB: ... Stephen, James......... 


1449 


Reviews.— William Wilberforce. Whiifield and Froude. D’Aubigne’s Reforma- 
tion. Richard Baxter. Physical Theory of Another Life. Port-Royalists. Ignatius 


Loyola und his Associates. ‘Taylor's Edwin the Fair. 


pe ERE py EES em oy- Talfourd, Thomas Noon .. 


1449 


British Novels and Romances. Mackenzie. Author of Waverley. Godwin. 
Maturin. Rymer on Tragedy. Colley Cibber’s Apology for his Life. John Dennis’s 
Works. _ Modern Periodical Literature. Genius and Writings of Wordsworth. 
North’s Lord Guilford. Hazliu’s Lectures on the Drama Waliace’s Prospects of 
Maakind, Natute, and Providence. Pulpit Oratory. Recollections of Lisbon. Lioyd’'s 
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Library No. 

Miscellanies (continued) .... seeeeeeess Dalfourd, Thomas Noon. . 
Poems. Oldaker on Modern Improvements. A Chapter on “Time.” Profession of 
the Bar. The Wine-Cellar. Burning of the Brunswick Theater. Miss Fanny Kem- 
ble’s First Appearance. Melo-Dramas against Gambling. William Hazzliu. Dowa- 
ger Lady Holland. Anniversary of Manchester Athenwum. Lord Eldon and Lord 
Stowell. Defense of Moxon. Law of Copyright—three Speeches. The Westmin- 
ster Play. 

Miscellanies Wilson, John . 

Recreations of Christopher North. — Christopher in his Sporting Jacket. ‘A Tale of 
Expiation. Morning Monologue. The Field of Flowers. Cottages. An Hour’s 
Talk about Poetry. [neh Crain. A Day at Windermere. The Moors. Highland 
Snow Storm. The Holy Child. Our Parish. May Day. Sacred Poetry. Christo- 
pher in his Aviary. Dr. Kitchener. Soliloquy on the Seasons, A Few Words on 
Thomson. The Snow-ball Bicker of Piedmont. Christmas Dreams. Our Winter 
Querters. Stroll to Grassmere. L’ Envoy. 


Noctes Ambrosianw, 4 vols. ......... - 1210-13 


Criticisims, in the form of conversations, upon almost all the prominent persons and 
literary productions of the past and present age. 


American. 


Occasional Writings and Speeches oss e UNGER, BVIMAM . 66 00000 
Extracts from several addresses embodied in the course of his memoir. Speeches, 

in Congress, on the Judiciary ; on the Revolutionary Army Bill; on the Appropriation 
Bill; on the Removal of the Remains of Washington ; on the Removal of the Public 
Deposits. 

Discourses on Commerce Dewey, Orville 

Orations, Speeches, &c Everett, Edward .. 

Literary Addresses ........ ...«Grimke, Thomas 8. . 


Diseourses, Orations, &e Hilthouse, James A 

Choice of an Era in Epic and Tragic Writing. 

Relations of Literature to a Republican Government. 

Life and Services of La Fayette. 

Miscellaneous Discourses and Reviews Humphrey, Heman ...... 

Union is strength. Doing good to the Poor. Our Pilgrim Fathers. The way to 
Bless and Save our Country. Thegood Arimathean. The Kingdom of Christ. The 
Christian Pastor. Inaugural Discourse. The Lord our Help. Indian Rights and our 
Duties. Extracts from an Address on Temperance in 1812 Characier and Theolog- 
ical Writings of Dr. Dwight. Review of Eulogies on Adams and Jefferson. The 
Literary and Religious Character and Taste of the Age. On Poetry. 

Literary Remeaine .... ..s.sscasacescevescs: Maxcy, Jonathan 

Sermons. —Sermon on the Existence of God demonstrated from the works of Crea- 
tion. Two Discourses on the Atonement. Twelve Occasional Sermons, Funeral, 
Conventional, &c. 

Avpressrs.—Five Addresses to Graduating Classes. 

Orations.—!. Before the Providence Association of Mechanics and Manufacturers. 
2. July 4, 1795. 3. July 4, 1799. 4. Introductory Lecture to a Course on the Philo- 
sophical Principles of Rhevorie and Criticism. 

Aprenpix.—Four Addresses of President Messer to the Graduating Classes of 
Brown University. Prefixed to the Volume are Biographical notices of three Presi- 
dents of Brown University—ihe Rev. Jonathan Maxcy, D.D., the Rev. James 
Manning, D.D., the Rev. Asa Messer, D.D., L.L.D.—also of the Hon. Samuel Eddy, 
L.L.D. The Volume is Edited by the Rev. Romeo Elton, D.D. 

Biographical and Critical Miscellanies Prescott, William H...... 

Charles Brockden Brown, the American Novelist. Asylum for the Blind. Irving's 
Conquest of Granada. Cervantes. Sir Walter Scott. Chateaubriand’s English 
Literature. Bancroft’s United States. Madame Calderon’s Life in Mexico. Moliere. 
Italian Narrative Poetry. Poetry and Romance of the Italians. Scottish Song. Da 
Ponte’s Observations. 

Views and Reviews Simms, W. Gilmore...... 

Americanism in Literature. The Epochs and Events of American History. as 
suited to the purposes of Art in Fiction. Literature and Art among the American 
Aborigines. Danie! Boone, the First Hunter of Kentucky. Cortez and the Conquest 
of Mexico. The Writings of James Fenimore Cooper. 

Discourses, and Miscellaneous Works . ...... Story, Joseph.... 


Speeches, and Forensic Argumeats, 3 vols.. .. Webster, Daniel 
XXIV. Generar LITERATURE. 
(Works on the History of Literature, or on the Literature of Particular Countries, are 


not placed under this Head, but may be found in their proper places, ander the appropri 
ate divisions of History ) 
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Complete W orks, 3 vols. ................+-. Addison, Joseph......... 

i. The Spectator, from No, 1 to No. 314. 

2. The Spectator, concluded, from No. 315, to No. 635. 

3. The Tattler. The Guardian. The Freeholder. The Whig Examiner. The 
Lover. Dialogues on Medals. Remarks on Several Parts of Italy, in the years 1701, 
1702, 1703. State of the War. Count Tariff. Evidences of the Christian Religion. 
Poems, and Dramas. 


Selaat Weaken; 3 Veetlis oa sh o8i 6k eee cee sve Barbauld, Mrs. Anna L.. 

1. Memoir by Miss Lucy Aikin. Poems. Corespondence. 

2. Miscellancous Pieces.—Hill of Science. On Romances. On Expectations. 
Monastic Institutions. Distress with agreeable sensations. The Devotional Taste. 
Watering Places. Education. Prejudice. On Evil, &e., Public Worship. Le acy 
for Young Ladies.—On Riddles. Pemate Studies. The Classics. Plants. The 
of History. Fashion. Friendship. Confidence and Modesty. Expense, &c. 


Complete Works, 3 vols................-... Burke, Rt. Hon. Edmund. 
I. Vindication of Natural Society, or, a view of the Miseries and Evils arising to 
mankind from every species of Artificial Society. Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful, with an Introductory Discourse 
concerning Taste. A Late Short Administration. Political Letiers and Speeches. 
_ ctions on the Revolution in France, &c. Letter to a Member of the National 
ssembly. 

IL. Political Letters and Tracts, chiefly on French, Irish, and American Affairs. 
Hints for an Essay on the Drama. An abridgment of English History, from the 
Invasion of Junus Caesar to the end of the Reign of King John. Essay toward a 
History of the Laws of England. 

Ill. Reports of Commiitee on the Affiirs of India. Articles of Charge against 
Warren Hastings. Speech in the Impeachment of Warren Hastings. Report from 
the Commons’ Committee to inspect the Lords’ Journals in relation to their Proceed- 
ings on the Trial of Warren Hastings. 


Complete Works, 6 vols..............+--.-- Channing, William Ellery 


Milton. Napoleon Bonaparte. Fenelon. National Literature. Calvmism. Asso 
ciations. The Union. Education. 
Vou. Il. 
Slavery. The Abolitionists. Annexation of Texas. Catholicism. Creeds. Tem- 
perance. Self-Culture. 
Vor. LL. 
Ordination Discourses. War. Evidences of Christianity. Duties of Children. 
Honor Due to All Men. 
Von. IV. 
Character of Christ. Christianity. Spiritual Freedom. Self-Denial. Sin. Im- 
mortality. Love to Christ. The Future Life. War. Ministry forthe Poor. Chris- 
an Worship. Sunday Schools. The Philanthropist. 
ou. V. 
Slavery Question in 1839. War. Laboring Classes. Dr. Follen. The Gospel to 
the Poor. Daily Prayer. Means of Promoting Christmnity. Importance of Religion 
m... ow John Gailison. Duties of the Citizen. 
ou. VI 
Emancipation. Character of Dr. Tuckerman. The Present Age. The Church. 
Duty of the Free States. Emancipation in the West Indies. 


GROCGRES nce 05 0b 0 00s weecems cockticsrces .»-Chatham Earl of, Pitt, W. 
Encyclopedia of English Literature. (Selec- 
tions from several hundreds of Prose writers 


as well as Poets), 2 vols............ + .+++Chambers, Robert (ed.) . 
Compendium of English Literature .......... Cleveland, C. D. ........ 
Laoon, 2 POWs i oh eccededod cs cus ot eserves co Catan! Bees CeGy. i... os. 
Discourses on Commerce..........-..-+.: .- Dewey, Orville.......... 
Curiosities of Lit., and we Character ....D’ Israeli, Isaac C. ...... 
Daughters of England . coccncerene ntsc My Mt MED cneses 
Mothers SVs Vos etal hs HT ” ir oe 
Women Me age ee mer sabastes 0. iti ee 
Complete Works, 10 vols.............-.-.45 Franklin, B.( Sparks, J. ed.) 


Vol. I. Parti. Autobiography. Part Il. Continuation by Jared Sparks. 
If. Essays on Religious and Moral Subjects and the per! of Life. Bagatelles. 
—- on General Politics, Commerce, and Political Econoiny. Supple- 


Il. Parag and Tracts, Historical and Political, before the American Revotution. 
An Historical Review of the Constitution and Government of Pennsylva- 


nia. 
IV. Essays and Tracts, Historical and Political, before the American Revolution, 
continued. 


V. Political Papers, during and after the American Revolution. Letters and 
Papers on Electricity. 
33 






1453-55 


1171-72 


1468-70 


1655-60 


1837 


1471-72 
1845 
869-70 
1778 
1382 
1241 
1242 
1243 
1430-39 
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Complete Works (continued) Franklin, B. ........... 
VI. Letters and Papers on Philosophical Subjects. 
VIL. Correspondence. Part |. comprising Private Letters to the time of the 
Author's first Mission to England, 1725-1757. Part I. comprising Letters 
Private and Official, from the time of the Author's first Mission wo Ragland, 
to the Beginning of the American Revolution, 1757-1775. 
VIL. Part I. continued. Part Ill. comprising Letters, Private and Official, from 
the Beginning of the American Revolution to the End of the Author's 
Mission to France 1775-1785. Appendix. Fragment of Polybius. Memvir 
of Sir John Dairymple. 
IX. Part If{1. continued. Journal of the Negotiation of the Treaty of Peace. 
X. Part UL. continued, Part 1V. comprising Private Letters from the Termina- 
tion of the Author's Mission to France, to the End of his Life, 1785-1790. 
Supplement. Indexes, 
Selections from the Works of, 2 vols. Franklin, Benjamin 
Sketches of Modern Literature, 2 vols Gilfillan, George 


Complete Works, 4 vols Goldsmith, Oliver 
I. Life, by Bohn. Poems. Plays. Letters to several. 

Il. The Vicar of Waketield. Essays.—Ciubs. A Magazine in Miniature. Asem, 
an Eastern Tale: or, a Vindication of the Wisdom of Providence in the Moral Guv- 
ernment of the World. Popular Preachers. A Reverie. A Strolling Player. A 
Russian Assembly. Memwir of Newgate Ordinary. National Concord. Female 
Warriors. National Prejudices. Taste. Cultivation of Taste. Origin of Poetry. 
Poetry Distinguished from Other Writing. Metaphor. Hy . Versification. 
Schools of Music, Carolan, the Irish Bard. Tenants of the Leasowes. Sentimental 
Comedy. Scottish Marriages. Criticisms. . 

lil. The Citizen of the World, complete, No. 1 to No. 123. 

1V. An Inquiry into the Present State of Polite as The Bee, in 8 Nos. 
History of Cyrillo Padovano. Life of Dr. Parnell. Life of Lord Bolingbroke. Prefaces 
and [ntroductions. Appendix. 


Literature, Ancient and Modern 
Prose Writers of America 
Essay on Washington 
Selections from the Writings of 
Table-Talk—Opinions on Books, Men, and 
Things, Ist Series, 2 vols. Hazlitt, William 
“3 > 2d Series, 2 vols. “ = 
Prose Writers of Germany 
Prose and Verse, 2 vols. ..........cb vised Hood, Thomas 
Selections by Keble 
Reports on the Blind—Laura Bridgman 
The Indicator—A Miscellany for the Fields and 
for the Fireside, 2 vols 
Works, 4 vols... (Randolph, Thos. Jefferson, ed.) Jefferson, Thomas 

I. Autobiography, with Appendix. 163 Letters, Private and Official. U. 8. Mint 
and Coinage. Articles for the Encyclopedie Methodique. 

Il. 216 Letters. Sketch of Charter of Rights for the States General. Memoranda 
of Journey into the South of France and North of Italy. 

Ill. 306 Letters. Beaumarchais’ Claim. Commerce with France and England. 
Convention with the Spanish Provinces. 

IV. 193 Letters. Thoughts on Lotieries. Declaration and Protest of the Virginia 
Legisiature. Account of the Invasion of Virginia by the British Forces, in 1780 and 
1781. Anas. Fac-simile of the Original MSS. of the Declaration of 
with the Interlineations and Amendments of the Committee. 

Works, 2 vols 

I. The Rambler, No. 1 to No. 208. The Adventurer, 29 Nos. The Idler, 104 Nos. 
Rasselas,a Tale. Tales of the Imagination—the Vision of Theodore, the Hermit of 
Teneriffe, and The Fountains, a Fairy Tale. Letters. Irene, a Tragedy. Miscella- 
neous Poems. 

IL. Lives of the English Poets. Lives of Eminent Persons. (See Biograrny.) 
Political Tracts-—-Taxation no Tyranny, &c. Phil Tracts. Plays of Shak- 
speare. Essay on Epitaphs. A Pian of Education. ts on Agriculture, &c. 

iscellaneous Tracts. ssertation on the Greek Comedy. joyment of Authors, 
&c. Dedications. Opinions on Questions of Law. Reviews and Criticisms, Jour- 
ney to the Western Islands of Scotland. Priyers and Meditations. 

Selections from (with a Memoir,) 2 vols Johnson, Samuel 
Essays of Elia, 2 vols 
Complete Works, 2 vols., (Talfourd, T. N. ed.) “ 
1. Memoir, with Letters. Poems, Sonnets, Blank Verse, Album Verses, &c. 
LL. Essays of Elia. Rosamund Gray. Recuilections of Christ’s Hospital. Essays. 


Library No. 


883 
1953 
1735 

857 


258-59 
260-61 
1954 
269-70 
1877 
1924 


279-80 
1475-78 


1451-52 





GENERAL LITCRATURI—TALES, ETC. 


Complete works (continted) Lamb Charles 
Tragedies of Shakspeare. Dramatic Writers Contemporary with Shakspeare. 
Specimens from Fuller. Genius and Character of Hogarth. Poetry of George 
Wither. Letters, under assumed signatures, on several subjects. Curious Fragments. 
Mr. H—., a Farce, in Two Acts. 

Living Age, or Selections from For. Periodicals. . Littell, E 

Ppase: Works, 2 Walhs vinci. eee ccc cccees Milton, John 

Lectures on General Literature 


Complete Works, 7 vols More, Mrs. Hannah 1079-85 
I. Repository Tales, in Prose and Verse. (See Tares.} 
If. Celebs in Search of a Wife. Essays on various subjects, principally designed 
for young ladies. Dissipation. Conversation. Envy. Counections. Meekness, 
aang of Daughters. Religion fur Females. Genius, Taste, Good Sense, &c. 
TIL, Christian Morals. Moral Sketches of Prevailing Opinions and Manners, Foreign 
and Domestic. Reflections on Prayer. 
IV. Practical Piety. Life and Writings of St. Paul. 
V. Tragedies—The Inflexible Captive, Percy, The Fatal Falsehood. Thoughts 
on the Manners of the Great. Religion of the Fashionable World. French Emigrant 
Clergy. Religion and Public Education. Poems. 
VI. Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education. Sacred Dramas, chiefly 
intended for young persons—Moses in the Buirushes, David and Goliath, Belshazzar, 
Daniel. Relections of King Hezekiah. Search afier Happiness—a Pastoral Drama, 
for Young Ladies. Other Poems. 
— Hints for Forming the Character of a Princess. The Spirit of Prayer. Bible 
ymes. 
Leetures on the New Jerusalem Church 
Educational Reader 
American School Reader 
New York Book 
Mind amongst the Spindles—Literary Colleo- 
tions of the Factory Girls of Lowell 
History of Literature Schlegel, Frederick 
Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft Scott, Sir Walter 512,1591 
Washington’s Life and Writings Cisaria, J, od)... 2. 00 241-502 
Selections from the Spectator, 2 vols. ........ Page 
Miscellanies and Contributions of Q. Q., 2 vols. Taylor, Miss Jane 
Dangers of Great Cities 
Proverbial Philosophy, 2 vols Tupper, Martin Farquhar 
Complete Angler Walton, I., & Cotton, C. . 
University Discourses Wayland, Francis 
Letters of the British Spy Wirt, William 
" Junius, fully collated, 2 vols. ...... Woodjall, H. 8. (ed.).... 1399-00 


Small Books on Great Subjects 1986 
1. Philosophical Theories and Philosophical 1957 
2. On the Connection between Physiology and Intellectual Science 1976 
3. On Man's Power over himself to prevent or control Insunity 1977 
4. An Introduction to Practical Organic Chemistry : 1978 
5. A brief View of Greek Philosophy up to the Age of Pericies . 

» - . from Socrates to the coming 

7. Christian Doctrine and Practice ia the Secaud Century 

8. An £xposition of vulgar and common Errors, adupted to the Year of Grace, 1845 
9. An Introduction to Vegetable Physiology, with references to the Works of De 

Candolle, Lindley, &c 

10. On the Principles of Criminal Law 

1l. Christian Sects in the Nineteenth Century 
12. Generali Principles of Grammar 


XXV. Tass, ETc. 


Ancient Moral Tales ............-. énand¢heteebnees hinsliieniets eee 
Religious Anecdotes 
Rienzi; the Last of the Tribunes 
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Confessions and Crimes ; 
of a London Clergyman 

Don Quixote 

Lionel Lincoln 

Tales of the Great St. Bernard. 

Theodolf the Icelander, 2 vols 


PAWCATUCK LIBRARY, 


or Posthumous Records 
(Caunter, Rev. Robert, ed.) 
Cervantes, Don Miguel de 
Cooper, J. Fennimore .... 
«.+e+-Croly, Rev. George 


Library No. 


21 

782 
739 

22 
312-13 


Fouqué, Baron de la Motte 
“ “ 


Undine and Sintram 


257 
Vicar of Wakefield 


303 
766 

558 
1838-39 
1840-41 
1842 
1998 
1548 
309 

22 
1260-61 
1264-65 
1230-31 


Oliver Goldsmith . 
“ “ 
“ce “ 


Popular Tales 
Harry and Lucy 


My Early Days 

Yankee Stories.......... it 

Wilderness and War-Path 

Gilbert Gurney ......... Sods cwg eeenseeeens Hook, Theodore 
Alhambra, 2 vols.........0..00. y Irving, Washington 
Bracebridge Hall, 2 vols coe ~ 
Knickerbocker, 2 VOU. os cescecescecccebeces 

Legends of the Conquest of Spain 

Tales of a Traveler, 2 vols. 


One in a Thousand—The Days of Henry Garena GO B..B. vccivie. 


Rasselas 
“ 


Western Clearings Kirkland, Mrs. 
A Tale of Rosmund Gray, & Old Blind Margaret Lamb, Charles 
Lochead’s Daughter 
Complete Works—Man of Feeling, Lounger, 

Man of the World, Julia de Roubigné, Mirror Mackenzie, Henry 
The Naval Annual ..........+..- Bib asinedes Marryatt, Captain F. .... 


Caroline. . 


The Amber Witch 
Hester : 
The Repository Tales 


The History of Mr. Fantom, the new 
Fashioned Philosopher. 
The Two Wealthy Farmers. 
"Tis All for the Best. 
A Cure for Melancholy. The Sunday 
School. 
The Pilgrims. The Valley of Tears. 
The Strait Gate and the Broad Way. 
Parley the Porter. 
The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. 
The Two Shoemakers. 
The History of Tom White the Postboy. 
The His of Hester Wilmot. 
The Grand Assizes ; or General Jail De- 
livery. 
The Servant man turned Soldier. 
Betty Brown, the St. Giles’s Orange Girl. 
Black Giles the Poacher 
Tawny Rachel; or the Fortune Teller. 
Village Politics. The Fay Show. 
Dan and Jane. The Two Gardeners. 
The Lady and the Pie. 
Complete Works, 3 vols. .. 
Vol. I. 
Madeline. 
Adeline Mowbray; or, the Mother and 
Daughter. 
Simple Tales. 


Emily ; and the Painter’s Daughter 


.. Mitford, Miss Mary R.... 


. Hannah . 
The Plum Cakes ; or, the Farmer and ‘his 
Three sons. 
Tarn the C 
The Foolish 
Bad Home. 
The Impossibility Conquered. 
The Bed Bargain ; or, the World set up to 


t; or the Two Weavers. 
veler ; or, a good Inn is a 


Sale. 
ue and There; or, This World and the 
ext. 
The Honest Miller of Gloucestershire. 
Kiag Dionysius and Squire Damocies. 
The Huckney Coachman ; or, the Way to 
get a Good Fare. 
5 «name: or, the Ghost of Poor 
jolly 
The a or, the Danger of Evil Com- 


The R Riot ; or, 8 Half a Loaf is better than 
no Bread. 

Patient Joe : or, the Newcastle Coilier. 

The Gin Shop ; or, a Peep into a Prison. 


Opie, Mrs. Amelia 


The Black Velvet Pelisse. 

The Death Bed. 

The Fashionable Wife, and Unfashionable 
Husband. 





TALES—-JUVENILE READING. 








Complete works (continued) Opie, Mrs. Amelia... -:-- 


The Robber. The Uncle and Nephew. 
The Mother and Son. Murder will out. 





Love and Duty. The Orphan. 

The Soldier's Return. The Father and Daughter. 

Brother and Sister. Happy Faces, or Benevolence and 

The Revenge. Selfishness. 

Vol. I. # . . 

Tales of Real Life. roposals of Marriage. 

Lady Anne and Lady Jane White Lies. 

Austin and his Wife. Henry Woodville. 

The Mysterious Stranger. The Quaker and the Young Man of the 

Appearance is against her. World. 

Valentine’s Eve. A Tale of Trials, told to my children. 

New Tales. The Ruffian Boy. 

Mrs. Arlington; or, All is not Gold that The Welcome Home, or the Ball. 

glitters. 
Vol. Uf. 

T r. After the Bali; or, the Two Sir 

A Woman's Love. Williams. 

A Wife's Duty, a continuation of False or True; or the Journey to 

Woman's Love. Londen. 

The Twe Sons. The Confessions of an Odd-Tempered 

The O ite Neighbor. Man. 

Love, Mystery, and Superstition. Illustrations of Lying, in all its branches. 
Percy Anecdotes Percy, Sholto and Reuben. 
The Jordans of Grange, and the Old Maids of 

Picken, Andrew 
Poe, Edgar A 
Provincial Sketches 
Tales for Children 
Waverly Novels, 27 vols. ...........+..+0:- Scott, Sir Walter 
Vou. 1. Waverly. Vot. 15. Quentin Durward. 
2. Guy Mannering. 16. St. Roman's Well 
3. av . Red Gauntlet. 
4. Rob Roy. . Tales of the Crusaders. 
5. Black Dwarf, Old Mortality. . Woodstock. 
6. Heart of Mid Lothian. . Chronicles of the Canongate. 
7. Bride of Lammermoor. . &t. Valentine's Day. 
8. Ivanhoe. . Anne of Gierstein. 


9. Monastery. . Count Robert of Paris. 
10. The Abbot. . Castle Dangerous 


11. Kenilworth. . Tales of a randfather, Ist Series. 
q a“ - 2Qd a 
“ “ 3d “ 


Hope Leslie, 2 vols Sedgwick, Miss C. M..... 
Wigwam and Cabin, 2 vols. ................ Simms, W. Gillmore 
Mayflower 

The Pilgrims of Walsingham, 

Gulliver’s Travels 

Vanity Fair Thackeray, W. M. ...... 
Diary of a Late Physician, Passeges from .... Warren, Samuel 

The Merchant’s Clerk " . 

A Gossip’s Story, and A Legendary Tale 


XXXVI. Juvenite Reapine. 


Juvenile Biography 
Mary Queen of Scots Charles the Second. 
Alexander the Great. Alfred the Great. 
Charles the First. Richard the Third. 
Hannibal. 
Queen Elizabeth. 


Jonas on a farm, Summer 
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Lucy-Stories 


“ 


School. 

The Amiable Louisa 
Evenings at Home 
Juvenile Budget opened 

“ “ reopened 
Elizabeth Benton 
Wonderful Stories for Children, 2 vols. ..,.. 
Tired of Housekeeping 
Looking-glass for the Mind 
Child’s Friend 


Tales about Travelers 


Juvenile Companion, Biographical Anecdotes . Blake, J. L........... ee 
Isabel, or the Trials of the Heart 


Farmer’s Daughter 
Suffer and be strong, or A Year with the 
Franklins . M034 2 F8. Ve eS a. eae Cate, Miss 
Children of the Bible—poems Caulkins, Miss Frances M. 


“ 


Early Friendships 
Poplar Grove 
Young Sailor 
Sanford and Merton 


Pickwick Club 

Tales of the Scottish Peasantry 

Moral Tales, 2 vols 

Popular Tales, 2 vols. ......-..s02.seeeeees 


Alice Benden, &c 

Passing Thoughts 

Simple flower 

Helen Fleetwood 

Tales and I}lustrations 

Female Martyrs 

Judah’s Lion 

Judea Capta 

Conformity, and Convent Bell 

The Flower of Innocence 

Principalities and Powers oe 
Personal Recollections ............+++. oceee 





JUVENILE READING. 


Letters from Ireland ...... ee pouseba Elizabeth, Charlotte 
The Rockite " 7 
Philip and his Garden 

Floral Biography 

Isram ; and Ozric 

Church in all Ages 

Siege of Derry 

Lace-Runners 


Dangers of Dining out 
First Impressions 
Minister’s Family 
Somerville Hall 
Temper and Temperament 
My Early Days Ferguson, Walter 
Flowers of Fable Follen, Charles K........ 
Arabian Nights Entertainment, with an Explan. 
and Hist. Intr., by G. M. Bussey, 3 vols 
Philip Randolph 
The Young Student—Ralph and Victor, 3 vols.Guizot, Madame 
Famous Histories of Gammer Gurton 
Pleasant Stories and Ballads # 
Keeping House, and House Keeping 


The Young Crusoe 
Alice Franklin 


The Favorite Scholar 
Hope on, Hope Ever 
Little Coin, Much Care, How poor people live 
Leve and Money—an Every-dey Tale 
My own Story—autobiography of a child 
Picture and Verse Book, for children 
Sowing and Reaping 
Strive and Thrive 
The Two Apprentices 
LD Prrrrre trier 
Who shall be Greatest ? 
“ “c “ 


Work and Wages, How poor people live 
The Ornaments Discovered 


Conquest and Self-Conquest 

Praise and Principle 

Two Lives, or To Seem and To Be 
Woman an Enigma 

The Watchmaker and his Family 
Masterman Ready, 3 vols 

Settlers in Canada, 2 vols 

The Crofton Boys 

Morals and Manners, or How to Observe. . 


a“ ¢ “ 


All for the Best............ PTT iit More, Mrs. Hannah .... 
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Robert Ramble’s City and Country Scenes 
Old Continental 


Temperance Tales, 2 vols. ..........+..0005 Sargent, Lucius M....... 1239-40 
Vow. L 
My Mother's Gold Ring. Fritz Hazell. 
Wild Dick and Good Little Robin. Johnny Hodges, the Biecismith 
I am afraid there is a God. Beet Time and Harvest. 
A Sectarian thing. An Irish Heart. 
Groggy Harbor Well Enough for the Vulgar. 
Right Opposite. Nancy Le Baron. 
Vou. Il. 


Kitty Grafton. Asn Medicine 
The Cooper and the Currier The Prophets !—Where are they 7 
The St»ge Coach. Margaret's B. idal. 


The Life-Preserver. Temperance Meeting in Tattertown 


Tales for Children 
Waste and Foanelas . ..« . . o-dicc sccisin'e 00.00 caine miele hewievinilin asevow 
Live and Let Live eee 
Love Token for Children eee 
Means and Ends, or Self-Training 
Wipeoie of Miamineee ...... « ds ct dues temebaas 
Poor Rich Man, and Rich Poor Man 
Stories for Young Persons 
Little Henry 
Swiss Family Robinson, 2 vols. ..........sseccee cece eeeeceeeeeeeees 
Display Taylor, Miss Jane 
Morals and Manners, Poems for the Young... “ “ 
Original Poems for Infant Minds 
Sir Edward Seaward’s Narrative of Shipwrecks 
and Discoveries 
Leading Strings to Knowledge 
The Robins 


The Twins; and The Heart 

Twin Brothers 

Wealth and Worth, or Which makes the Man? 
The Will and the Way, or What’sto be Done? 
The Widow’s Son 

Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life 

The Goldmaker’s Village 


(Under this Head are arranged only such Tales as are adapted peculiarly to Juvenile 
Readers. But the Selection is necessarily imperfect ; for many of these Tales although 
appropriate to Children and Youth, are equally interesting to adults, while many of those 
arranged under the preceeding head of TaLés etc, are very well fitted for Juvenile Read- 
ing. Besides these Tales, and in preference to them, many of the works of Science, 
under the previous Heads, are adapted to Young Persons, as well as a large number of 
the Biographical and Historical works of the Library.) 

(Under this and the former head a few Tales are inserted which would not have 
been purchased as separate publications. Being bound up as a small part of some 
comprehensive volumes with other valuable works, they could not have been rejected, 
unless the other works had been rejected withthem. Being thus actually in the Library 
their names are accordingly entered upon the Catologue.) 





COLLECTANEA. 


XXVIII. ConuecTanea. 


Common School Library, Ist Series, 25 vols. 

> a. > ae vols. . - 
Bridgewater Treatises, 8 vols. pigeons 
Library, of Choice Literature, 2 2 ‘vals. i -eeepeaiee ‘Carey, E. L 
Information for the People, 2 vols. ........... Chambers, Wm. §& Robert . 
Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts, 

aa CRM NN A ess dao das eae cers om Chambers, 1120-39 
Compendium of English Literature Cleveland 1845 
Library, Parley’s Cabinet, 20 vols. .......... Goodrich, 8. G. ..0..e00% 883-902 

Family Classical, (selected) 29 vols. .. Harper §& Brothers 1552-80 

District School, 295 vois. ........... = " 


Library No. 
945-969 

. 970-994 
55-62 
20-21 
1383-84 


“ 





- Naturalists’, 40 vols 


Christian Library 1st Series, 4 vols. ........ 
a ON wake once 


“ 2d 
Sma]! Books on Great Subjects, 12 vols. .. .. 
Living Age 
Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 43 vols. 


Library, British Colonial, eer 
The School Library, —Large Series, 26 vols. 


Juvenile, 12 vols... 


YS TP oc enna Beth wine omeee 
Christian Library, Youth’s, 40 vols.......... 


American Biography, ist Series, 10 bir 
2d . 
Library, Circulating, 2 vols 
“of Choice Reading, 60 vols 


ee 


..Lea and Blanchard 


; | Sanford, & Walsh, (ed.)... 
. Society, American Tract .. 
Sparks, Jared (ed.) 
“ “ 


Jardine, Sir William (ed.) 679-718 
1370-73 
1391-93 


Littell, E. 


.. London Soc. Diff. U. K. . 


Minin: a . 169-778 


- Mass. B. of Education. os 


629-678 
903-942 
403-412 


255-314 








CATALOGUE 


or 


PAWCATUCK LIBRARY, 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO AUTHORS. 





A 
Library No. 
Abbott (Rev. Jacob), Wet Cirltietiiae diccsecseseccncvetsspicatdcsssbinns esee §=-:1: 752 


Amiable Louisa 917 
Mary Queen of Scots 1712 
Alexander the Great 1713 
Charles the First 1714 
Hannibal 1715 
i 1716 
1717 
1718 
Richard the Third 1719 
Julius Cesar 1720 
Jonas Books 
Luc “ 


“ 
oe 
“ 
“ 
“ 
a 
“ 
“ 
“ 
“ 


“ Sines a ‘ainiiata 
sa Maria Antoinette 
(Rev. G. D.) Life of N. W. Dickerman 
Abercrombie (John) Philosophy of the Mora! Feelings 
“ — Inquiries on the Intellectual Powers 
tates (Charles F. ed.), Letters of John Adams to his Wife 
“ (Rev. W.), Shadow of the Cross 
s o Distant Hills 
- z “— ™ Messengers 
Addison (Joseph), Complete Works, 3 vols 
Selections from Articles by, in Spectator 
Rechy lus, T 


Agassiz (Prof. * and Gould (A. A.), Natural History 
Aiken (Joba), Life of Edmund 8 
(and Mrs. Barbaul ) Evenings at Home 
“ J avenile Budget Opened 
“ o “ Re-o pened 
** (Miss Lucy), Life of Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld 
Aloott (Wm. A.), Con - Confessions of a Schoolmaster 


” (and W. C. Woodridge), Annals of Education, for '36 and '37.. 721-722 
Alden (Joseph), Elizabeth Benton 
Alison (Archibald), —- of Taste 
History of Europe, : vols 
“ ’ ' (a bridged) 
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Lilrary No 
Allan (George), Life of Sir Walter Scott, with Critical Notices, &c " 99 
Allen (A. B. ed.), Stable Econom) 
“ (kK. L.), Domestic Animals 
“ (Zachariah) Travels in Great Britain, France, and Holland 
A: acreon—Odes and Poems, translated by Wheelright and Bourne 
Ancients, Pastoral Life and Manufactures of 
Andersen (Hans), Wonderful Stories for Children, 2 vols. ..........-. eho iin e- 835-8: 6 
“ — Story of My Own Life 
Angell (J. K. ), On Water Courses 
Reports of Decisions in Supreme Court of R. I 
Anthon (Charles), Classical Dictionary 
“ Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman oe 
pen (D), Common School Libra 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 3 vo 
Arago (M. Francois), Life of Eusebé Salverte 
Armstrong (John), of Life of and Gardening 
“« (2d) Life of Richard Montgomery 
“ “ “ Anthony Wayne 

Arnold (Thomas), History of Rome 

Later Roman Commonwealth 

“ Lectures on Modern History 

Life of, and Correspondence 

Miscellanies 

Kugby School Sermons 
Arnott (Neil), Bismete of Physics 
Arthur (T. 8.), Tired of Housekeeping 
Atkinson (William), Principles of Political Economy 
Augustine (Saint), Confessions of. 


Babbage (Charles), A Fragment on Providence and Miracles, Geology, Tides -. 
Economy of Machinery and Manufactures 
Bacon (Lord Francis), Essays 50: 
En ee eee eee 847-849 
Badham (Charles), Translation of Juvenal 
Baillie (Mrs. Joanna), Dramas and Tragedies 20 
Baird (Robert), Visit to Nevthern Europe 
Baker (George), Translation of Livy 
Baldwin (——), Universal Pronouncing Gazetteer 
Bancroft (George), History of the United States 
Barbauld (Mrs. Anna Letitia, and Dr. Aiken) Evenings at Home ............... : 
% ag Wor 1171-72 
o ° “ ~—e by their Right Names 
Barber (John Warner), Historical Uections of Northern States, &c 193 
191 
188 
192 
New Jersey 189 
Virginia 
Education and La of Children in Factories -.,. 
bor 


99 
as 


“ 
“ 
“ 


1609 
Report on the Public Schools eof Rhode Island ; with the History 
of Legislation on Public Schools in R. I. ... .........------- 1606 
School Architecture 
252-254 
Journal of the R. I. Institute of Instruction 
o School Laws of R. 1.. with Forms, Remarks. &c : 
Barrow (Sir John), Matiny of the Ship Bounty, and Discovery of Pitcairn’s Island 519 
Life of Peter the 368 
“ “ Voyages of Discovery in the Arctic Regions, 1812@-46......--. 591 
* (Isaac), Selections from Sermo 283 
Barry (James), Lectures on Painting 1742 
Bartlet: (John L.), Dictionary of Americanisms...............-.-... RES - 1667 





CATALOGUE OF AUTHORS. 525 
Library No. 
Baxter (Richard), Call to the Unconverted ............-:.-..-.---2e0e eee S 940 
Beattie (James), Essay on Trath 
‘ (James), Minstrel and other Poems 
Beckford (William), Travels in Italy, Spain, and Portugal 301-302 
Beckman (John), History of Inventions 1510-11 
Beecher (Miss C. E.), Domestic Economy 1229 
“ « Receipt: Book ; ~it 1360 
“ “ Duty of American Women to their Country 
(Henry Ward), Lectures to Young Men 
“ (Lyman), Six Lectures on Intemperance 
Beers (Seth P.), Report on the Public Schools of Connecticut, for 1848 
Belknap (Jeremy), America Peopled by the Ancient Phenicians 
American Biography 
Bell (Sir Charles), The Hand, &c.—a Bridgewater Treatise 
“ (Henry Glassford), Life of Mary Queen of Scots 
“ (Robert), *“ Right Hon. George Canning 
“ History of Russia 


Bement (C. N.), The American Poulterer’s ems 
Beatham (Jeremy), Selections from W orks 


“ 


Bevasi (award The ony Bee 
Bickersteth (E.), on Prayer 
Bigelow (Jacob), The Useful Arts 
Bingley (Thomas), Stories about Instinct - 
Tales about Travelers. . 
Birds (in Library of Entertaining Knowledge), Architecture of 
Domestic Habits of...........-... 
Faculties of 
Binney (Horace), Eulogy on the late Chief Justice John Marshall 
Bishop (Nathan), with others, Reports on Public Schools of Providence, 1846 
Peenes CoRGuen, GENUINE SC cs on cca a0 Or ewe ennrescnhbendaainnd 208-931 
Blacklocke (Ambrose), Treatise on Sheep 764 
Blackstone (W.), Commentaries on the Law of England. Ed. by Wendell, 4 vols. 1705-8 
Blackwell (J. A. ed.), Mallett’s Northern Antiquities 1 
Blake (J. L.), American Revolution ‘ 
“ Javenile Companion, Biographical Anecdotes, &c. ............--- 
« ed. J. Hatton's Book of Nature 
Blessington (Countess of), Conversations of Lord Byron 
Blunt (Joseph), Shipmaster’s Assistant 
Bogue (David), Evidences of Religion 
Bonnycastle (J.), Translation of Bossut's History of the Mathematics 
Borrow (George), See ED: GS es oo as pam emtode remaptineeadia 
* History of the Zincali, or Gipsies of Spain 
Bossu (Pére), General View of the Epic Poem 
Boswell (James), _— of Samuel Johnson (Croker’s Ed.) .....................- 
“ (Peter), Bees, Rabbits, Pigeons, the Canary, &c 
Boudinot (Elias), Life of William Tennent 
Boussingault (J. B.), Rural Economy 
Bouterwek (Frederick), History of Spanish Literature 
Bowen (Francis), Life of Sir William Phips 
“ Baron Steuben 
“ “ “ James Otis 
“ “ “ Benjamin Lincoln 
“  (G. L.), Biography of Self-taught Men, Vol. IT 
“  (H. L.), Memoir of Tristam Burges 
Bowring (John), Minor Morals 
Boyd (Rev. J. R.), Eclectic Moral Philosophy 
“ “ etori 
Boys (Capt. Edward, R. N.), Captivity and Adventures in France and Flanders, 
tween 1803 and 1809 
Brande (W. T.), Encyclopedia of Science and Art 
Bremer (Fredrika), ome 


“ “ 


eighbors 
Brewster (Sir David), Life of Sir Isaac Newton.............--.-. mibnece supete 
“ Leonard Euler 


“ “ 


“ o Martyrs of Science; Lives of Galileo, Kepler, Tycho Brahe 





coe ree ee ne 
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Bridges (Rev. Charles), Life of Miss Mary Jane Graham 
Bridgewater Treatises, 8 volumes, as follows :— 
A Fragment on Providence, Miracles, Geol ogy, Tides, &c. Charles Babba 
Adaptation of External Nature to the Physical Condition of Man. J. Ki 
Astronomy and General Physics, considered with eee to Natural 
Theology. Rev. William Whewell 
The Hand—its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as evincing Design. 
Sir Charles Bell 
Aang of External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution 
of Man. Rev. T'homas Chalmers 
Chemistry, Meteorolegy, and the Function of Digestion, considered with 
reference to Natural Theology. Willam Prout 
Geology and Mineralogy, considered with reference to Natural Theology. 
ev. William Buckland 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology, considered with reference to Natural 
Theology. Peter Mark Roget.. 
The Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, a8 manifested in the Creation 
of Animals, and in their History, Habits, and Instincts. Rev.W. Kirby 
Brigham (Amariah), Mental Education and Excitement 
Brockelsby (——), Meteorology 
Brougham (Henry, Lord), Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures of Science 
“ Statesmen of the Times of George the Third. 
“ “ on on Natural Theology ‘ 
“ eches, with Historical Introductions, &c 1424-25 
Brown n (Job), meeeiias a of the Holy enasdestecensdeiea Pn RE A TT 1671 
Browne (D. J.), Trees of America 149 
« (J. Ross) Whaling Cruise and History of Whaling, and Zanzibar 1605 
“ (Thomas) Translation of Anacreon 1580 
Browning (W. 8.), History of the Huguenots 1398 
Brace (James), Travels in Africa 454 


ee nas ied thbeabonaboorece a 135 
Bry ant (William Cullen ed.), Selections from the American Poets... ......-.--.. 447 


1743 
Bucaniers, History of the 381 


Buchanan (Claudius) Christian Researches in Asia 1372 
“ Life of, by Pearson 
Silis (Rev. Charles), Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature 
“ o Religious Anecdotes 
“ “ Ruins of Ancient Cities 
Buckingham (J. 8. ), Travels i in America 
Eastern and Western States 
“ - " Slave States 
“ « “ Canada, Nova ype New Brunswick, &c 
Buckland (William) Geology and Mineralogy, &c.—a Bridgewater Treatise 
Buckminster (William), Practical Farmer 
Buel (Jesse), Farmer’s Companion 
Buist (Robert), Family Kitchen Gardener 
Bulw er (Sir E. L.), Athens and the Athenians.......................-.. * 
“ Rienzi, the Last of the Tribunes 
“ “ England SE Cee BE 5 vikvc cvsignnnncistweekoenth> phnGaine 
“ (H. L.), France and the French 
Bunner (E.), istory of Louisiana 
Bunyan (John), Pilgrim’s Progress 
Burder (Samuel), Biography of Pious Women 
Burges (Tristam), Speeches, and Occasional Writings, with Memoir 
Burke (Edmund), Complete Works, 3 vols. .............-..-..--00 sail tas ‘ 
Burke (William), Mineral py of Virginia 
Barnap (George W.), — of Leonard Calvert 
“ " here of Woman 
Burnet (Bp. Gibert), ui e of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
Burns (Robert), Poems 
Barton (W.), istri 
Bush (Rev. George), Life of Mohammed 
Bushnan (J. 8.), Fishes, Natural History of. 
Bussey (G. M.), Introduction to the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments... .....-.- 
Batler (Bp. Joseph), Analogy of Religion 
te erg on Personal Identity and the Nature of Virtue 
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«  (8.), Ancient Geography and Atlas, 2 vols. ...................-----+---- 1773-74 ; 
“ {Samuel RS IEEE ee 637 

eee GGG, CRIES Ties oon nc cnnccensnannnnnassdiocd cuvbibecdedsesiewce 792-793 


Cesar (Julius), Commentaries on the Wars in Gaul ...................-------- 1555-56 
“ “ Life of, in the Classical Library ................ 2. ccecec coe cee 1555 
« ad os * New Library of Useful BOOMING UE. .occccusauuae 781 
Calico-Dying and Printing, Practical Treatise on _.....................-------- 107 
Callender (John), Early History of Rhode Island.................-..---.------- 197 
Cameron (Mrs.), Farmer's Daughter... ... ... 2.2... nc ce cee e cece cece cecnees 981 
Camoens (Luis de), Poems, translated by W. J. Mickle ............ ....------- 675 
Campbell (George), SE Ne - . sada bats edcceie eecudscc ces 1373 
Campbell (John), Life of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey ...........-...-.------ 629 
“ “ “ Giles and Phineas Fletcher .......................--- 633 
a “ Me iinth ac codhs caccccccecsssvecce ‘ 633 

“ “ 6 TE RGD, daccennbicd due diwceedswnsseesets 633 . 
“ “ 0 ee ths eh ind 3 deb be cdicbobacdsecd edad 633 
“ “ O° WE te Gs call. sanndh cacisnladcdedcsddense 633 
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siete enki ok abiald dh atiederes <utade tes 1739 
“ “ Critical Essay on the Genius and Writings of Burns ......... 1206 

“ “ PE ac nnisccsncentstselinigliess sGianccheslccuned 1447 
Seen (Fei, EUS GE Fae BEG os ones centcnvcccnsds enbscksigintdacecccadeed 1372 
“ “ us Ba Mis SOc nn sccanckbtes edbdsl ech vacdubiees cules 1373 

“ “ — History of Mission to Tranquebar, in 1705 ......................- 1372 
Carpenter (W. B.), Mechanical Philosophy, Horology, and Astronomy .........- 1091 
“ “ VOGOEEe CONTIGS 900 cndlatiaktn ctesdce soca digs ce'sads 1290 
Carving, Hand-book of ........... a anid sadn: Lbkith abel deeseeh ovecdnkséees 854 


Cary (Rev. H. F.), Translation of Dante’s Vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise 673-674 


Life of Dante 











os sv ce cehampehen Sats biukbesb ox owleséve éuéchde 673 
Cate (Miss), Suffer and be Strong, or a Year with the Franklins................. 609 
Catlin (George), North American Indians ........... 2.2.2... .0..-02-ceceeneeee 1649-50 
Caulkins (Miss Frances M.), Children of the Bible—Poems ..................... 926 
Caunter (Rev. Robert, ed.), Confessions and Crimes ; or Posthumous Memoirs of a 
London ype 5 “noms PisboNgensets cues sdeeietetete 21 - 
Cave (William), Lives of the Apostles, and Evangelists, and their Successors, &c. 1392 
Cavendish (Thomas), Voyages and Life of. .........---....--2 22 se eeeecencccces 381 
Cecil (Rev. Richard), Memoir of Rev. John Newton .....................--.--- 1373 
“ “ PE Oe OE FOO nak oa pbadansd <a sce = he Labia 1392 
Cellini (Benvenuto), EE ty 50gasdeihidhas ocunch eeu hacen tehbeeeteiudess 1744 
Cervantes (Don Miguel oe}. OD MIRON 5 siidnk sssbeciessstbuecusdelobe dads ae 782 
Chalmers (Alexander), Life of Sir Walter Sherburne.....-...................-. 633 
“ “ “ Robert Blair At Reet eee ee w new wee nessa nsees 649 
“ “ OE Bnet tcniintiecinetin ct Ol «ose oeae 651 
* @ (Thomas), External Nature adapted to Man’s Moral and Intellectual 
Constitution—a Bridgewater Treatise ................-.. 57 
“ “ i RE FERN REE. DSP ened ea dee” 1404 






“ Sermons 
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” “ TOI in wn nana nannpuchlde tittle concatacckiee UGsEd 1404 

Chambers (Robert, ed.), Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts ......... 1120-39 
* Cyclopedia of English Literature—Prose and Poetry.... 1471-72 
« “ TEOCOO TIRTNOR: bis on os iss beh 5s cB dccaceesreccees 1820-25 
« (Robert and William), Information for the People ................... 1382-84 

Channing (Edward T.), Life of William Ellery...............-.-..-+---.----0- 408 
“ (W. E.), Self-Cultare for Young Men....................--.0.0-0-0-- 853 : 
“ e Complete Works, 6 vols. .............---.-... iG da wd Be Shake 1655-60 “(8 
“ (W. H.), Life and Correspondence of Dr. W. E. Channing ........... 1948-50 “i 
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Chaptal (M. le Compte de), Chemistry applied to Agriculture ......... 
Chatterton (T.), 
Chaucer (G.), 
Cheever (George B.), —— Blanc 
apes 
child (Mrs. L. Maria) 1 


Holand 
o Biogr aph of Good Wives 
Child (Mrs. L. Maria), F mg usewife 
Mother’s Book 
Children of the Forest 
Choules (Rev. John O., ed.), Neal's History of the Puritans 
Cicero (Marcus Tullius), Orations, Offices, and Essays 
“ w Life of, in the Classical Library 
Clapperton (Hugh), Travels in Africa 
Clarke (Edw ard Daniel), Travels in Russia, Tartary, and Tarkey 
S Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land 
“ Scandinavia, Norway, Denmark, and Sweden 197-' ay 
(William), Pompeii, in Library of Entertaining Knowledge 1066-67 
Clater (H.) and ( WV. Youatt), The Cattle Doctor 
Cleveland (Henry R.), Lite of Henry Hudson 
Cobb (L.), Corporal Punishments 
Cobbett (W.), The American Gardener 
Cock (M. R.), The American Poultry Book 
Cockman (Thomas), Translation of Cicero’s Offices 
Coleridge (Samuel Tay lor), Aids to Reflection 
Poetical Works 
Collins (William), Poems 
Colman (George), Translation of Terence 
“ Lite of 
Colton (Rev. C. C.), Lacon 
~~ @. m ww: Orators of France 
“ (Calvin), Pablic Economy 
Columbus (Christopher), and his Companions, Voyages of. 
Combe (Andrew), Principles of Phy er 
“ (George), Constitution of 
Congreve (William), Translation of "Ovid 
Constitution of the United States, and of the several States 
Cook (Mrs. Harriet R.), cet Animals 
Cooley (Arnold J.), Cyclopedia of 6000 Practical Rec eipts 
“  (T. M.), Life of L. Haynes 
Cooper (J. Fennimore), The American Democrat 
“ - Lionel Lincoln 
“ Naval History 
“ Notions of the Americans, by a Traveling Bachelor 
(Hon. Maurice one Translation of Xenophon’s Cyropedia 
Copley (Mrs. Esthet), Early Friendships 
Poplar Grove 
Cormack (Rev. John), Lite of Abp. Fenelon... .................-..-.--- oe OD a 
Cormenin (Trinon, Viscount de) Orators of France ..............--.22..-.---00 
Cotton (Charles, and Izaak Walton), Complete Angler 1076 
Courier (P. L.), Eloge on George L. le C. Buffon 680 
Cousin (V Ay Primary Instruction in Prussia 1746 
Cowley (A) oems 634 
Cowper ( illiam), Poems 664 
1790 
Cox (Francis A.), Life of Philip Melancthon 1393 
Coxe (Rev. William), History of the House of Austria 
Crabbe (G.), English Synonyms Explained 
“ (Rev. George), Life of his Father, the Rev. George Crabbe 
bee (Edward), Memoirs of Blaise Pascal 
raik (George L.), pwd of the British Commerce 
Life and Writings of Lord Bacon 
“ “ Pursuit of Knowledge Under Difficulties 
Crichton (Andrew), History of Arabia 
and Henry Wheaton, History of Scandinavia 
Croker (J. Wilson), BS BEDE OTE REE 5 IR) BEL eS UN 
ed. Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson. 
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Campbell (Charles), History of Virginia 

Carey (E. L.), Library of Choice Reading .. BS casei 

Cass (Lewis), Historical Discourse on the a a 

Caswell (Oliver: born deaf, dumb, and blind), Memoirs of, by Dr. Hu 

Chateaubriand (F. A.), Genius of Christianity 

Collingwood (G. L. N.}, Selections from Correspondence, with a Memoir 

Croly (George), Tales of the Great St. Bernard 

Cropper (James, ed.), John Woolman's Journal and Writings 

Crowe (Eyre Evans), History of France 

Cunningham (Allan), Distinguished Painters and Sculptors ....-------.--------- | 562-564 
« — Life and Land of Robert Burns 

Curry (Rev. Dental ed.), Southey’s Life of John Wesley 

Cushing (Luther S.), Manual of Parliamentary Practice 

Cutter (William), Life of General Israel Putnam 

Cyclopedia, Penny, 27 vols 

Cyclopedia of Biography, 3 vol: 

Cyclopedia of History 

Cyclopedia of Political Knowledge 


ates Cr pen, Vemwaand end Tile Of,< .. occ ccncncocapsh actus seve sceessaiccee 
Dana (Mrs.), The Young Sailor 

“ (James D.), Mineralog 

“ (Richard H. Jr.), Two 
Dante, Poems, translated by Carey 
Darwin (Charles), Voyage of a Naturalist Around the World 
D' Aubigné (James H. Merle), History of the Reformation 
eae rao 1 . A.), Perilous Adventures by Land and Sea 
Davidson (D.), Connections of Sacred and Profane History 1154-56 
Davies (Charles), Series of Mathematical Text Books 1803-19 
Davis Se Jobe The Teacher Taught 

« (Sir John db History of China and the Chinese 
Davy (Sir Humphrey )s Orgenizetion, Shisenate. Pues of Plants 

Consolations in Travel 
Day (Thomas), Sanford and Merton 
a (Daniel), Robinson Crusoe 
egerando (Baron J. M.), Self-Education, or Moral Progress 
eleuze (J. P. F.), Animal Magnetism 

De Lolme (J. L.), The Constitution of England, edited by H. J. Stephens 
Demosthenes—Orations, translated by Leland 

Dendy (W alter OR: vtecepiy ? of Mystery 
Denham (Dixon), Travels in Africa 
Dewey (Orville), Old World and the New 

Discourses on Commerce 
Dick (Thomas), Christian Philosopher 
Mental Illumination or Improvement of Society 


“ “ 


Philosophy of Religion 
Practical Astronomy 
Scenery of the Heavens 
Sidereal Heavens 
District School Library (Harper's) 
Dix (Miss D.), Reports on orm and the Insane Poor of the United States ._.. 


D'Israeli (Isaac C.), Curiosities of Literature, and Literary Character 
Doane (Bp. G. W. ed.), Woman's Mission 
Dickens (Charles), he gos of the Pickwick Club 
Dodd (George), British Manufactures, 6 vols 
Days at the Factories 

Doddridge (Peilip), Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul ... ......-..-.-----. 
Doubourg (Rev. J. Huen), Life of Abp. Cheveras 
Downing (A. J. )y Cottage Residences 

ruit and Fruit Trees of America 
Sooke Gardening and Raral Architecture ..........--..-- 
“ed. Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden 
Drake (Sir Francis), Voyages and Life of 

« (Samuel G.), Bock of the Indians—Historical and Biographical 
Draper (J. W. ), Text Book on See Morriaenerenangremenan cana recto nawengs 
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Drummond (Sir William), Translation of Persius 
Dryden (John), Translation of Ovid, with others 
“ “ Complete Works 
Duer (W. A.), Constitutional Jurispradence 
Duncan (Henry), Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 4 volumes.—W inter, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn 
“ “ (with others), Tales of the Scottish Peasantry 
(James), Introduction to Entomology 
“ — Beetles 
Foreign Butterflies 
" Moths 


(Wm.), Translation of 


Cicero's Orations 
Dunham (8. A.), History of Spain and Portugal, 5 vols. .........-..----.------- 
Dunlap (William), “ 
Dunn (Henry), School Teacher’s Manual 
Durbin (John P.), Travels on the Continent of Europe 
” ” “ in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor 
Darfee (Hon. Job), Historical Discourse 
“ “ Works, with a Life 
Dwight (Rev. E. W.), Memoir of Henry Obookiah 
“ (Francis, and S 8. Randall, ed.), N. ¥. District School Journal, 1844-45... 
(M. A.), Ancient Mythology 
(N.), Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence of the U. 8. 
(Theodore, Jr.), History of Connecticut 
(Timothy), Travels in New England and New York 
Dymond (Jonathan), Essays on Morality 


E 


Eames (Mrs. J.), Budget of Letters—Travels in Europe 
Eastburn (J. W.), Yamoyden..........-..----------2-2- 202-2 e eee eee e ee eeee ee 
SEITE TEED, SIN Tso a ono 6.0.5 oc cncas ccc censec escceceseccscescocce 
. . Popular Tales 
“ " Rosamond 
“ Harr 1840-41 
“ “ Fran 1842 
761 
1843 


Ellet (Mrs.), Rambles in the Country 
Elliot (Rev. C. B.), Travels in Austria, Russia, and Turkey... .. BL A io a 
Ellis (George E.), Life of Anne Hutchinson ... ... 2.2.2... 0c cece cee eeeees i 
" “ © IND dtdlecennchecsicuksas idle Gesink Wala aod om 
“ “ « William Penn 
“ (Sir Henry), The bash Gallery of Classic Sculpture in the British Mu- 
seum—in Lib. of Ent. Knowledge 
“ (Mrs. Sarah), Temper and Temperament 
“ Somerville Hall 
Dangers of Dining Out 
First Impressions 
Minister's Family 
Daughters of England 
Mothers “ 
Women * 
Prevention Better than Cure 
“ (Rev. Wm.), Christian Keepsake and Missionary Annual, for 1835 
Elton (Romeo), Lives of Jonathan Maxcy and other Presidents of Brown Univ., &c. 
“ “ ed. Miscellanies of President Maxcy, &c 
“ “ “ Callender’s Early History of Rhode Island 
Embury (Mrs.), Pictures of Early Life 
Emerson (George B.), Address on Common Schools at Bridgewater, Mass. .....- 
« “ Lecture on Moral Education 
“ “ Report on Boston Common Schools, for 1847 
“ “ The Schoolmaster—Part. II. of School and Schoolmaster.. 
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Emerson (George B.), Trees of Massachusetts ..........---....--------++----- 1799 
“ (Gouverneur, ed.), American Farmer’s Encyclopedia, Johnson’s- -- ---.. 139 
Emory (L.), Report on California OnE QeONEE occ kccccenndetcncebatnkgsevress« 1792 
Emmet (Robert), Life of.........-..----.....- paul Aen aNacsbees Jide own 858 
Encyclopedia Americana .........----.-. 2.00.2. ene ence a enn en ene es ceneceneee 6-19 
Ennes (W.), History of Civilization and Christianization in South Africa... .-.--. — 
“ “ Progress of the Gospel in Polynesia...............-.+--2-seeesene 1372 
Bralsine (T.), Speeches. ..o..0.0sccce- occ ccwcesccocne sadhcenutiitdane winaada 1837 
Euler (Leonard), Letters on Lew site re bie Wis Ginnie hip ccain’s Sialesg i ain sae a 366-67 
Euripides—Tragedies, translated by Potter ...........--..-..------ 202 ee eee eee 1562-64 
Evans (Rev. Robert WO a, UN OO Gg oon. css cnu cs caceclese a qceetad 1370 
DCG WOOO . o.oo naceencesedndaliakneseumedl 1373 

*« (0), Millwrights’ and Millers’ Guide ..............--- wnicdicéidicmeimemean 1774 

« (8. W.D.), Classic and Connoiseur in Italy TOG Pe Oe ne et Be ay 1779-81 
Evelyn (John), Life of Mrs. Margaret nics cepdnapnsanescosnbavnieesede 1279 
Everest (Rev. C. W.), Poe ts of Connecticut TO Oe RE eee a a 185 
«  Golections Bote. .....6525..-0% 185 

Everett (Alex. H. ), Life of Joseph Wie Gittindchdscteeticndl idackiath donk 412 
a Re EEE PT or aE EN 315 

“ (Edward), © cave ios os conn< 0ese wwatthbnnieaneas 403 


“ “ 


F 
Faber (George Stanley), The Diificulties of Infidelity .........................- 
Factory Girls of Lowell—Mind Among the Spindles—Literary Collections ...... 
Fairholme (George), alien OF a oss Foss ovals on 305 onchange ata ck 
Family Instractor—a Manual of the Relative Duties 
Weramem (Divs. Titeabeth), Prairie Laid o6 oc ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccces 
“ (Thomas J.), Travels in California, &c. ....... 2.2.2.2 200-22 ee ene cence 
Parrar (Mrs. John), hife of John Howard. ooo... . 2 ccc cc cc cnse ccc ccccceeccccee 
Federalist—By Hamilton, Jay, and Madison ................--..-.---.-------- 
Felton (Prof. Cornelius C.), Life of William Eaton 
NG EY SEs on a dcowins pou dahtinlvmayclabhel alusiietaesceille. 
« “ UE NII hina Sinaia pee te aids onan Cece ne inv 

Females, Distinguished.—(See, in Catal. of Subjects, Biograruy, FEMALE) - 
Fenelon (F. de 8. de L. Abp.), Lives of the Ancient Philosophers 
Pious Thoughts 


eee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee es 


« “ 


pS E RESEaE e aee ae 
“ “ Life of, by DRI Sine datinc ute sdhutatidnwba « 
“ “ Butler 


Fergus (Rev. Henry), Testimony of Natare and Revelation to the Being, Perfec- 
tions, and Government of God ..........-......----- 
Ferguson (Adam), Roman Republic, History of 
« A ry rr le, ot ae 
Fessenden (G. M.), History of Warren, R. I 
“ (T. G. Bae OI Nia ok wah leew nico 
° © ee Re I piliiccknks Sq diicin cca aatceeele 
Fisk (Wilbar), Trave Is on the Continent of Europe 
ee GS Oe ee eee eee ae 
Fiske (N. W.). Manual of Classical Literature ..............----------+------- 
Fleetwood (chm) Life of Christ and his Apostles, Evangelists, and Martyrs -. 
wesnert Games, Mistity of Prtend 2.5... 0.0 .cnccnscocnkbbbbibcack’ecesesccci 
Flint (Rev. Timothy), Journal from Red River to Washita 
Florian (Jean P. C. de), History of the Moors in Spain 
Follen (Charles, ed.), lowers of Fable 


(Mrs.), Selections by, from Fenelon .... . 
Ford (Richard), The Spaniards and their Country...................---- 
Forster, (J.) Statesmen of the Commonwealth o' England. Ee li ait sa 
Foster (Andrew) and (C. E. Lester), Life and Voyages of Americus Vespucius .. 
“ (Rev. Edward), Translation of Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 
Me LE a aah ST OS See S 
* “ "Decision of Character ...........22..-ccccccsceccees ost goon 
“ e .. PL MINOR on, cnurdasedgwsmenukdintibnnasdehceteascl ee 
Fougqué (Baron de La Motte), Theodolf the Icelander 
Undine and Sintram. - 
Fourier (Charles), Daiiiler View of his Writings, by SE el 
Examination of, by Raymond, &c. ............-.-.--..----.. 
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Fowle (William ae The Teacher's Institute 
Fox (George), Life of, &c 
Francis (Convers), Life of Rev. John Eliot....... bcdl bund cb aettieadingteceutta 
“ Sebastian Rale 
“ ie ir MOND a ona, oi acbcbaadc0ecakseleddexs sctcdeees 
“ (Rev. P.), Translation of Horace 
Francklin (Thomas), Translation of Sophocles 
Franklin (Benjamin), Selections from his Works, with Autobiography 
“ . Complete Works (Sparks’ edition), 10 vols. ...........-. ae 
Fraser (James Baillie), History of Mesopotamia and Assyria... .............--- 
“ “ Persia, including Affzhanistan and Beloochistan 
Fremont (J. C.), Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mourtains 
“ Report on California 
a (Charles Alphonse du), Art of Painting 
Froissart (Sir Jobn), Chronicles of England, France, Spain, &c 
Frost (John), Beauties of French History... . 
“ English “ 
- “ Heroines of the Revolution 
“ Pictorial History of the United States 
Fruits Used in Domestic Economy—in the Library of Ent. Knowledge 
Fry (Mrs.), Life and Letters 
Fuerbach (Anselm R. Von), Remarkable Criminal Trials in Germany 
Fuller (Andrew), Memoir of Samuel Pearce 
“ (Miss 8. M.), Summer on the Western Lakes 
Fuseli (Henry), Lectures on Painting 


Gallaudet (Rev. T. H.), Child’s Book on Repentance 
** on the Soul 


“ “ 


Class-Book of Natural Theology 
Youth's Class-Book of Natural Theology 
Scripture Biography, 8 vols 


Galt ery Life of Cardinal Wolsey 


rof. William), Historical Discourse 
Life of Roger Williams 

“ « “* Samuel Ward 

Gammer Gurton’s Ballads for Children 
Famous Histories 

oe (Capt. Allen), Journey to the Zoolu Country, in South Africa 
Gardner (Daniel), Moral Law of Nations, and American Polity 

« — (Charles), Farmer's Dictionary 

« (D.P.), Medical 
Gay (John), Poems 
Gaylord (W.), and (L. Tucker), American Hasbandry 
Georgian Era; or, Modern British Biography—about 1500 Memoirs 
Gertrude (Mary), Philip Randolph 
Gibbon (Edward), Roman Empire, edited by Milman 
Gifford (William), Life, and Translation of Persius 


Gammell ( 


Gilfillan (G.), Gallery of Literary Portraits, and Sketches of Modern Literature... 125 


Gillespie (W. M.), Practical Treatise on Making Roads, ee &c 
Gillies (John), Memoir of the Rey. To Whitefield . ; 
Gilroy (C. G.), Treatise on Weaving -. "a 
Goddard (Prof. W. G.), Address 
Godwin PY Popular View of the Writings of Charles Fourier 
Goethe ( Ww). Autobiography 
Goldsmith (Oliver), Animated Nature, 5 vols. 
“ History of Greece 


Good (John Mason), PN Ie Sih t hide va cceudeccccsadceccecccdc is 
Goodrich (8. G.), Parley’s Cabinet Library, 20 volumes, as follows : 

Literature, Ancient and Modern 

Famous Indians (Biographical) ..........600ccccceececees HeCddadedcodecd pnevCies 

History of the American Indians 

Famous Men of — Times (Biographical). 

7 ode 
iene and Customs of Nations 
“ o Indians 
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Goodrich (8. G.), Parley’s Cabinet Library—continued : 
Curiosities of Human Nature (Biographical) 
Lives of Benefactors 
The World and its Inhabitants .... 
Wonders of Geology 
A Glance at Philosophy 
“ the Sciences 
Lights and Shadows of European History 
African os 
Asiatic 
American 
Anecdotes of the Animal Kingdom 
Lives of Celebrated Women Seem. 
Enterprise, Industry, and Art of Man 
Goodrich (8s. G), Life of Hernan Cortéz 
Henry Hudson 
“ “ « Captain John Smith 
o “ “ Daniel Boone 
” (Prof. C. A., ed.), Webster's Dictionary of the English Language 
Gordon (Lady Duff, trans.), The French in Algiers 
Gorton (Samuel), Simplicity's Defence, in R. I. Hist. Colls 
Gould (A. A.) and (Prof. Agassiz), Principles of Natural History 
“ (Miss i ry Poems 
Gough (John B.), Life of—an autobiography 
Graham (G. F.), Synonyms 
Grant (Mrs.), The American Lady—a Memoir of Mrs. Catalina Schuyler, with 
Sketches of Manners and Scenery in America, previous to the 
Revolution 
“ (Robert), Recollections of House of Commons 


oe 


“ “ 


oe “ 


Granville (A. B.), Sede Watering Places 
“ “ Spas, or Watering Places, of England 
Grattan (T. C.), History of the Netherlands, to 1830 
Graves (Mrs. A. J.), Woman in Amerie : 
Gray (Asa), Botanical Text Book 
“ (Thomas), Poems 
Greene (George W.), Life of Nathaniel Greene 
“ (Albert G.), Recollections of the Jersey Prison Ship 
a (Rev. 8.), History of the Mohammedan Empire 
Greenhow (Robert), Oregon and California, History of 
Gregory (Olinthus), Memoirs of the Rev. Robert Hall 
Griffin (Rev. John), Life of Dinah Doudney 
Grimke (T. 8. * On Science, Education, and Literature 
Griswold (K. W.., ed.), Cyclopedia of Biography 
4 Poets and Poetry of America 
England 
“ a Rieti and Prose Writers of America 
m “ Female Pocts of England 
Griscom (John H.), Animal wa ~ehaa ‘ism and hy fons 


“ 


Guizot (Madame), The Tain Student—Ralph and Victor 
° rancois P. G.), History of Civilization in Europe 
“ Essay on Washington 

English Revolution 

p oa paw John), Love to God 

Guy Mi A node 


“ “ 


Hague (Rev. William), History of the First Baptist Church, Providence, R. I. .. 
Hale (Siz Matthew), Selections from the Writings of. 
“ (Salma), ~ eT of the United States 
“ (Mrs. Sarah J.), Keeping House and Housekeeping 
Haliburton (Hon. T. C.), Yankee Stories 
Hall (Capt. Basil), Fragments of Voyages and Travels (Peru and India) ........ 
Schloss Hainsfeld, a Winter in Lower Styria 
(E. B.), Historical Discourse at Providence 
“ (Mrs. E. B.), Miriam eud other Poems 
“ (James), Life of Thomas Posey 


be 


1500-2 
1645 
517 
1291 
657 
324 
1729 
450 
216 
1370 
919 
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Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe Islands, History of ............-.- Geevensecee 488 
Inglis (Henry D.), Journey Throughout Ireland..................-------------- 312 
Inman (John), Uncle Philip—Conversations about Trees... .....--.------------- 352 
Insect, Transformations—in Library of Entertaining Knowledge .....-....----- 1056 
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Salverte (Eusebe), Philosophy of Magic 600-01 
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ed., Writings of Benjamin Franklin, complete, 10 vols 
“ Washington's Life and Writings 
Spectator, Selections from 
Spelman (Edward), Translation of Xenophon’s Anabasis end Cyropedia 
Sprague (William B.), Life of Timothy Dwight, President of Yale Gates... —- 
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“ “ Young Men 
“ “ “ Peop le 
Spring (Gardiner), Obligations of the World to the Bible 
Stanley (Arthur P.), Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold 
a (Anthon bg * Mathematical Tables 
Staples (Hon. .), Annals of Providence, R. I 
e "ed, Gaspee Documents 
* Proceedings and Code of Laws of the First General As- 
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« *« Gorton’s Simplicity’s Defence ..................------- 
Stephens (Henry), Book of the Farm 
(John L.), Travels in Yucatan and Central America 
“ Egypt, Nubia, Arabia Proper, and Palestine 
“ “ Greece, Turkey, Russia, ty veg 
ee RE See ao eee 2031-32 
(L. J.), Introduction to Essay on the English Constitation 
Stewart (Rev. C. 8.), Volcano of Kiranea 
(Dugald), Intellectual Philosophy 
“ és Life of William Robertson 
“ (John), Stable Economy 
St. John (J. A.), Travels in Egypt and Nubia 
Stone (William L.), Border Wars of the Indians 
Story (Joseph), On the Constitution of the United States 
Miscellanies 
Stowe (C. E.), Common Schools and Teachers’ Seminaries 
« (Mrs. H. B.), The Mayflower 
Strang (John), Germany in 1831 
Strickland (Agnes), Pilgrims of Walsingham—Tales of the Middle Ages 
Lives of the Queens of England 
Stroud (Genes M.), Sketch of the Laws of Slavery in the United States 
Sullivan (William), Sketch of Public Characters of the Revolution 
Swainson (W.), Natural History—Ornithology, Fly-Catchers 
African Birds 
Swedenborg (E.), Life, and Sketch of Writings 
Swift (Jonathan, Dean), Gulliver's Travels 
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Taylor (Miss Jane), Correspondence and Memoirs... .............++-«-++------ "006 
Morals and Manners, Poems for Infant Minds, and the Young i“ 
" " Display, and Poetical Remains ...........--.-----------« 
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“ Manual of Ancient and Modern History .......... coc acenssace - 95-96 
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Thatcher (B. EE ES eee a i, ee 
Tales of the American Revolution ...................-...+--- 345 
. Trotts of Tndlom Character fcc 6icsidecsccicsisecccsdddssdoces 349-50 
Thierry (Augustin), Norman Conquest of England ..............02-2ss00sse--- 1519-20 
Thiers (M. A.), The French Revolution, 4 vols. .......-....-......---+-ss2+-0-- 1420-23 
Thirlwall (Right Rev. Connop), History of Greece..........-.....-- beossede ds 81-82 
Teemmes Chelen J... Vaid Casas. os. osc Ssh seh ide sss Dini sccctenswetec 760 
Thompson ( tines Lectures on Portions of the eae Scccbconcegnsaascessos 1371 
), Life of Sir Walter — jsepotevects cosmmmeaaeiad 333 
5 (Benjamin F.), History of Lon  ¢ Westen ccc ccedss ecsies cde eenee . 179 
ya (D. P.), Locke Amsden, the Sc ~ rhe Wdtsedelsevessabadsb cee = 736 
“ (Waddy), Recollections of Mexicu ............222--cceescecseeccdes 1332 
Ra rr ee et eee stwosdd 656 
Thornton (J. Q.), California and Oregon .............2..---0--2-eeeeeseneeeeees 2061-62 
Thucydides—History of apy PARMA Vs BES be bpssidsIidcckenieessetwe 1569-70 
Tieknor (Caleb), Philosophy of Living .........-----...---++++-+-+0-eeeeeeeees 625 
Timber Trees, v sed in the Arts, in Library of Entertaining Knowledge......... 1050 
Timbs (John), Knowledge for the People, 3 vols. ..............-..-- Mpc sdéledde 866-68 
Domestic Science, Antiquities, Pastimes, Curious Customs, &c. 
Zoology, Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, &c. 
Popular Chemistry, Mechanics, Arts and Manufactures. 

“ Popular Errors Explained..............-.+-----+sseesseseeseeees 747 
Tocqueville (Alexis de), Democracy in America .........-------.-+---------0-- 74-75 
Todd (Rev. Sabon), Stedenta Meee... cwcceet sites ce - scdUSE Rese dbcew debe 1625 

Dengers of. Great Cithes .....6565 cise. asbestos csesedive 1974 
Tomlinson (Rev. Lewis), Recreations in Astronomy .......-.---.....+-------+- 1551 
Tewnsend (Jobn), Journey over the Rocky Mountains .........--+«+++----000+06 22 
Trego (C.), Geography, History, and Statistics of Pennsylvania................. 1895 
Trimmer (Mrs.), Leading-Strings to Knowledge ........--..------++---e+es0+0s 826 
TOO POG. 0660 cst ilan bs Se Sis ise ssa seee cbbecsieas 806 
Trollope (Mrs.), Belgium and Western Germany—Travels................-----. 1343-44 
Tucker (Prof. George), Life and Correspondence of Thomas Jefferson ........... 182-83 
“  (L.) and (W. Gaylord), American Husbandry -..-.-....... evoteccccas C68 
Tupper (Martin Farquhar), The Crock of Gold...............-. ort ace 271 
The Twins, and The Heart .......---..--.-........ 284 
“ Proverhial Philostphy <i:icu.i. i .c-dsidtiace nanceceed 287-88 
Turnbull (D.), Travels in Cuba, with Notices of Porto Rico, and the Slave Trade. 206 
Turner (Sharon), Sacred History of the World... .............2..-cccecesceness 571-73 
“ History of the Anglo-Baxons .............--22-0see-se-e- sees 1406-07 
+; GD. Oheenhates . .... sccoconccundecctsndecpkieblons aie 1829 
Tustin (Rev. J.), Hist. Disc., relating especially to the Baptist a R.I, 865 
Tuthill (Mrs. L. C.), History Of Arvchitectere 2.635 cccuc- <. cdbubocecddvbaeddesves 152 
DwWien Beathass « ..cescnesiessccdies cc sscddccce dccsse cabekeeeneewetubds Lbs 556 
Tyng (Stephen H.), Parochial Lectures on the Law and the Gospel ...:...-....- 1371 
Tytler (Alexander Fraser), Universal History, 6 vols. ................+.-+--+--- 393-98 
* {Patrick Fraser), Progress of Discovery in North America .............-- 540 
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Updike (Wilkins), Mites of the Narragansett Church, rarer a large amount 
and Biography... 25 .i ud. bedascic te esos 178 
“ Memoirs of the Rhode Island Bar ...............- Std cutee m 1086 
Upham (Charles Wentworth), Life of Sir ——— Vane..0sss82 Re iplcasee . 2c be 406 
“ (Thomas C.), Disordered Mental Action. ..... st SascslhRsets odes. sai 446 
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Vaughan (Rev. Robert), Christian Warfare Illustrated 
Vegetable Substances used for the Food of Man, in the Lib. of Ent. Knowledge z 


in Harper’s District School Lib.. 
Venn (Rev. Henry). Complete Duty of Man 
Verplanck (G. C.), Influence of Moral Causes upon Opinion, Science, and Literature 
“ ed., Fairies’ Book Illustrated 
Viand (Peter), Shipwreck of, in 1766 
Village Sayings and Doings; or, My Village versus Our Village 
Villers (C.), at on the Influence of the Lutheran Reformation 
Vining (George), The Mother's Last Prayer 
Voltaire (F. M. A. de), Charles XII. of Sweden 
Voyages Round the Globe, from Captain J. Cook to the Present Time 
“and Lives of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier 
“ Round the World 
“of Columbus and his Companions 
Virgil~Poems, translated by Dryden 


Walker (Donald), Manly Exercises 
Walsh (Rev. R.), Notices of Brazil 
“ (Robert, Jr.) and (Ezekiel Sanforé, ed.), British Poets, 50 vols 
Walton (Izaak), The Lives of Dr. John Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Richard 
Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and Dr. Robert Sanderson 
a and (Charles Cotton), The Complete Angler 
Warburton (Eliot), The Crescent and the Cross 
Ware (Rev. Henry, Jr., ed.), Life of Oberlin, by an English Lady 
A .- Formation of Christian Character 
« (Rev. William), Life of Nathaniel Bacon 
Werren (Samuel), Diary of a late Physician, Passages from 
“ Duties of Attorneys 
- The Merchant's Clerk 
Washington (George), Life and Writings, ed. by J. Sparks 
Waterhouse (G. R.), Natural History—Pouched Animals 
Waterson (W,), epee of Commerce 
Watson (Richard, P) Apology for the Bible 
“ (Rev. Richard), Life of John Wesley 
“ — (Robert), Reign of Philip IL. of Spain 
Watts (Isaac), Improvement of the Mind—Supplement to Logic 
- Divine Songs 
Wayland (Francis), Elements of 
“ “ Political Economy 
* Discourses in Chapel of Brown University 
Wealth and Worth; or, Which Makes the Man? 
Webb (G. J.), Essay on Purity of Tone 
Webster (Daniel), Speeches and Arguments 
“ * iplomatic Papers 
“ (Thomas), Seeds »edia of Domestic Economy 
“ (Noah), American Dictionary of Eng. Language, ed. by C. A. Goodrich. 
Weil (Dr. G.), Biblical Legends of the Mussulmans 
Wells (W. H.), Principles of English Grammar 
West (Mrs.), A 7 Story, and a Legendary Tale 
Whately (Richard, Abp.), Elements of — 


Weems (M. L.), Life of General Marion 
Wheaton (Henry), Life of William Pinkney 
“ Law of Nations 


Wheelwri 
Whewell 


Actoneeny and General Physics—a Bridgewater Treatise. . 


hw: - History of the Inductive Sciences 
White (George 8.), Memoir of Samuel Slater, and History of Cotton Manufactures 
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Whiting (Henry), Life of Zebulon Montgomery Pike ................... shneene 319 
Whittlesey (Charles), Life of John Fitch ....-.......-..----ccecceeecececeee.. 320 
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Widow 8 BO: 2600 00 v0 00r snc on ie akh BE bliss din bade Mdee Rca nk 918 
Wightwick (G.), Hints to Young Architects ... 2.6... ooo ence co cccecccc ce coocs 147 
Wilberforce (Robert J. and Samuel), Life of William Wilberforce.............. 1227-28 
Wilkes (Charles), United States Exploring Expedition ........................ 97-101 
Wilkinagon (J. G.), Ancient Rgyptiens: 6s 6cceela Webbsscc oo Sk BS ok okcoSeecece. 1848-40 
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Willard (Mrs. Emma), History of the United States ....................... see 1482 
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Ancient Gengremis eis osicc dev itd dice ockacccies 1857 

Williams (Rev. J.), Life of Alexander the Great...............------0s-0--.--- 365 
“ (Roger), Key to the Indian Language ______............ ce... ee 194 

“ (S. Wells), History ot the Middle Kingdom (China) Skt osbdi sates ddee 729-30 
Willson (Marcius), History of the Undead BRIN onnccch ones. iden. 06 eco, 1119 
Amer tes TAM «» ois nntbetenad be sd ds BxeC See ncune 1865 


Wilson (Daniel, Bp.), Travels on the Continent of Europe.....................- 1392 
* (Henry), Wonderful and Eccentric Characters 


SOnbenuesGewisnsetedccced 1499 
« (James), Naverel Mistery of AWiai occ tiiinndccdcceinccnndcdccseisccecce 351 
“(Prof John), Genius and Character of Burns _........................-- 272 
“ “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life ...................-.. 841 
“ “ Noctes Ambrosiane—Criticisms on Literature, &c.......... 1210-13 
“ “ ee RES we SEE oe 1446 
“ (Thomas, Bp.), Sacra Privata—Closet Devotions ................. ae 1391 
Winslow (Rev. M.), Life of Mrs. Harriet L. Winslow ....................-..-. 930 
Wirt (William), Life of Pateiels Haaesy 2... oocccue sted buck Sie ens nunc 17 
Letters of the British Spy—Notes on America, especially on Va. 735 
Women’s Micsion, of. by Maken Deane ..... sisecdistntscuddce b0uda bends love * B81 
“ Noble Deeds—Anecdotes of the Female Sex... .................---- 22 
Wood (John), Account of Sessional Schools in Edinbargh .....................- 725 
Woodbridge (Ww illiam C.), Annals of Education, for 1836-37... ................. 721~22 
and Willard, Ancient and Modern Geography -.-...... 1857-58 
Worcester (Joseph B., of.),. Amerivas Almenae «6.5.0. dsc sede thbess seers qccccse 1594-04 
Universal and Critical Dictionary of Eng. Language - 1644 
Wordsworth (William), Yarrow Revisited, with other Selections ..............- 784 
“ ee ee RS i Ra ae 1964 
Wrangell (Admiral Ferdinand), Expedition to Siberia and the Polar Sea... ..... 500 
Wraxall (Sir N. W..), Posthumous Memoirs of his own Time ................... 23 
Wright (E. A.), Manual for Lyceurms and Debating Societies ................... 1960 
Wyatt Pengasette Anne), Life of John Huss ..............cccces ccccccnncceee 791 
xX 
Xavier (F.), Life and Missionary Labore ...............-cccceccccccccccccccces 2063 
Xenophon—L ife of, in the Classical Library (Herpev Qh nciiscccd cui cnccdidcccdce 1552 
The Anabasis; or, Expedition of the Ten Thousand Greeks... ..... 1552 
“ The Cyropedia; or, Life and Character of Cyrus ................... 1553 
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Youatt (William), Cattle—their Breeds, Diseases, &c........ Stites baw cpee enhaan 133 
TOR DOG nccineceseces Jabbcecs os dda eeedd aaa eee 136 
“ ed ee ee Te ee 1497 
“ Sheep—their Breeds, Diseases, &c. ..............2.-22220000 134 
“ With B..2. Lewls, Tee eas .....ccesasehinanssscsed toss 135 
“ with F. Clater, The Cattle Doctor ..................----2.0e 1540 
Young (Rev. Alexander), Chronicles of Massachusetts ..................2-...05 187 
“ Piyensath... .... o's sc Pad abeieaséscaseed 186 
“ (Edward), Tee. Lest Dagp—-a Peas ...i.....cccschdpahonmbhwbedecdetées 1373 
“ Oe He et ee eee Sa 653 
“  (8.), with others, Report of State and County Superintendents on the 
chool System of New York................-..---5 237 
Young Ladies’ Equestcian Manual ......... 2.2... 2-2. c eee eneceeneenees even dee 871 
Z 
Zouch (Thomas), Life of Izaak Walton ................ wads be lkases be BA HAS 299 
Zachokke (Jobn H. D.), The Goldmaker’s Village ................2ecee--ees-e 982 
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BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


Brown University was incorporated at the February session of the Levis- 
fature, in the year 1764, as “the College, or University in the English 
Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations in New-England, in 

America; the Trustees and Fellows at any time hereafter giving suct 
more particular name to the college, in honor of the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished benefactor or otherwise, as they shail think proper.” It was 
generally called “ Rhode-Island College,” till, in the year 1804, the pres 
ent name was bestowed upon it by the Corporation in honor of the late 
Nicholas Brown, ‘‘ its most distinguished benefactor ” 

The first meeting of the corporation under the charter, was held at 
Newport, on the first Wednesday of September, 1764, and the college wax 
originally located in Warren, where the Rev. James Manning, a native of 
New Jersey, and a graduate at Princeton in 1660, whe became pastor of 
the Baptist Church in Warren in 1762, had opened a Latin school in 1664. 
This scheol, en the appointment of Dr. Manning as President in 1765, be- 
vame the germ of the college. The first commencement was keld Septem- 
ber 7th, 1769, “ whereat was a great concourse of people, wko openly pro- 
fessed their admiration of the performances of the young gentlemen,” seven 
in number, who constituted the first graduating class of Brown University. 
On the 7th of February, 1770, the Corporation directed, by a vote of 
twenty-one to fourteen, that the first college ‘ edifice be built in the town 
of Previdence, and there be continued forever”—the County ef Providence 
having outbid the other Counties of the State, and thus secured the loca- 
tion of the college within its limits. 

By the Charter the Corporation of the college consists of thirty-six 
[rustees, and twelve Fellows. Of the thirty-six trustees, twenty-two 
must be Baptists; five Friends or Quakers: four Cengregationalists, and 
five Episcopalians. Of the twelve Fellows, eight are to be Baptists, “ and 
the rest inditlerertly ef any or all denominations.” 

While the Charter thus secures to one denomination the government 
aud instruction of the Universicy, it makes previsien against any undue see- 
tarian influence over the minds of the youth who may resort here for their 
education. Thus the charter declares, *‘ That into this liberal and cathe- 
lic institution shall never be admitted any religious tests: But on the cen- 
trary all the members hereof shall forever enjoy full, free, absolute and 
uninterrupted liberty of conscience: And that the places of Professors, 
Tutors, and all other officers, the President alone excepted, shall be free 
and open for all denominations of Protestants : And that yeuth of all reli- 
gious denominations shal! and may be freely admitted to the equal advan- 
tages, emoluments, and honors of the College or University ; and shall re- 
ceive a like fair, cenerous, apd equal treatment during their residence 
therein, they conducting themselves peaceably, and conforming to the laws 
and statutes thereof. And that the public teaching shall in general respect 
the sciences; and that the sectarian differences of opinion shall not make 
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any part of the public and classical instruction. Although all religious 
controversies may be studied freely, examined and explained, by the Prés- 
ident, Professors and Tutors, in a personal, separate and distinct manner; 
to the youth of any or each denomination. And above all, a constant re- 
gard be paid to, and effectual care taken of the morals of the College.” 

In conformity with this, the laws of the University, which regulate the 
attendance on devotional exercises, thus provide: ‘‘ The right of Chris- 
tians of every denomination, to enjoy without molestation their religious 
sentiments, is fully allowed; nevertheless, as the public observance of the 
Sabbath is a moral duty, at the beginning of each term, every student 
shall designate to the President, or other officer named by him, some place 
of public worship which he chooses to attend, and he shall attend such 
place of worship on the forenoon and afternoon of every first day of the 
week.” 

The first college edifice, now known as University Hall, was commenced 
on the 26th of March, 1770, the corner stone being laid on the 14th of May 
following, by Mr. John Brown, whosubseribed £300 towards the building. 

The following sketch of the financial history of the institution, is taken 
from *‘ President Wayland’s Discourse on the Life and Churacter of the 
Hon. Nicholas Brown. 


‘* Very soon after the establishment of the institution, a spirited effort 
was made throughout this country and in Europe to raise the funds neces- 
sury for its endowment. A sum quite considerable for those times was col- 
lected, principally through the agency of the Rev. Messrs. Morgan Ed- 
wards, Hezekiah Smith and John Gano. These funds were, however, 
almost entirely exhausted in erecting the building now knownas University 
Hall, or in repairing the injuries which it had sustained while occupied as 
barracks and a hospital during the revolutionary war. At the close of this 
period, when the college was reorganized, the property of the institution 
consisted of but very little more than a single edifice for the accommoda- 
tion of students, a house for the President, and the site, then somewhat 
extensive, on which they were erected. The library was exceedingly 
small, and its philosophical apparatus was scarcely deserving of the name. 

Under these circumstances, the Rev. Dr Manning resumed his duties 
as President. The reputation of his name, and the wide extent of his per- 
sonal influence, attracted, ina few years, a very respectable number of 
pupils. Py his exertions, the library was considerably increased, some 
small additions were made to its funds, and a warm interest was awakened 
in its favor among all the Baptist churches throughout the Union. Still 
its progress, though perceptible, was slow. Its buildings did not increase, 
nor its means of instruction in any remarkabie degree improve. Its friends 
were noi generally wealthy, nor had they any adequate conviction of the 
importance of professional education to the church or to the world. It con- 
tinued, from the close of the Revolution to the year 1804, to struggle under 
pecuniary difficulties, without the means of enlarging its foundations, or 
rendering more valuable the opportunities which it atlorded tor intellectual 
cultivation. 

In the year 1796, Mr. Nicholas Brown was elected the Treasurer of the 
College. In this situation he had a full knowledge of its condition, and he 
soon directed his attention to its relief. Previously to the year 1804, he had 
presented it with a law library of considerable value. On the sixth of Sep- 
tember of that year, he gave to the corporation the sum of five thousand 
dollars for the purpose of founding a professorship of Oratory and Belles 
Lettres. In the letter to the corporation proffering this endowment, he 
refers to his warm attachment to the College, as the place of his educa- 
tion and of that of his brother; and also from the recollection that his late 
honored father was among its earliest and most zealous patrons. In con- 
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sequence of this donation, it was at the same meeting of the corporation 
voted, ‘that this College be called and known by the name of Brown 
University.’ 

For a series of years, under the Presidentship of the eloquent and accom- 
plished Dr. Maxey, and of the late Rev. Dr. Messer, a scholar of profound 
and varied learning, as well as an instructor of singular ability, this insti- 
tution continued to advance with accelerated progress in usefulness and 
reputation. Its means of accommodation to the pupils who resorted hither 
for instruction, became at last wholly inadequate to the demand, and an 
additional edifice was absolutely necessarv to its ulterior success. At this 
crisis, Mr. Brown came forward to its aid. In the year 1823, he erected, 
solely at his own expense, the second college building, which, at his sug- 
gestion, has sincebeen known by the name of Hope College. In his letter 
to the corporation, on this occasion, he remarks, ‘ Believing that the dis- 
semination of knowledge and letters is the great means of social happiness, 
I have caused this edifice to be erected, and now present it to this corpora- 
tion to be held with their other corporate property, according to their 
charter.” He closes this letter with the devout hope, that ‘ Heaven wiil 
bless and make it useful in the promotion of virtue, science, and literature, 
to those of the present and future generations, who may resort to this 
University for education.’ : 

The meuns for the accommodation of students were, by this act of mu- 
nificence, more than doubled. Important deficiencies in the various de- 
partments of instruction remained yet to be supplied. ‘The philosophical 
apparatus which had been purchased at different times, and most of it at 
aremote period. had become, from oidinary wear and accident, almoat 
unfit for use. With the exception of a valuable astronomical clock, and 
an excellent transit instrument by Throughton, the gift of Mr. J.C. Brown 
and Mr. R. H. Ives, the whole of it was, | think, inferior to that which at 
present we frequently see in the possession of many of our high schools 
and academies. By the liberality of Mr. Brown and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Thomas P. Ives, this department was at once placed in its present 
advantazeous position. These gentlemen directed the taculty to order, at 
their expense, such a suit of apparatus, in all the departments of experi- 
mental ecience, as the wants of the University seemed to require. These 
instruments were received in the year 1829. The University was thus 
furnished at once with as ample means for philosophical illustration as 
almost any in our country,and superior, in fact, to those possessed by many 
similar institutions in Europe. Ae 

The library of the University, however, still remained in its preniore 
condition. It consisted, for the most part, of donations, which had been 
made in America and Great Britain, during the early history of the insti- 
tution. Small appropriations from the general funds of the University had 
occasionally been made, in obedience to the demands of absolute necessity. 

hese, however, only relieved particular andimmediate wants. Nothing 
had yet been done to provide for its permanent and progressive enlarge- 
ment, or to enable it to collect together the ever coming results of human 
thought, or put it in the power of the instructers to avail themselves of the 
intellectual treasures of past generatious. The library room was an 
apartment in University Hall, crowded to excess, At fl and inconven- 
ient, and whelly unsuited for the purpose to which, from necessity, it was 
devoted. Atthis juncture, the friends of the Institution proposed to supply 
this great deficiency. A subscription was opened for the purpose of raisin 
the sum of $25,000, of which the interest was to be for ever appropriate 
to the increase of the library and the purchase of philosophical instruments. 
To this fund Mr. Brown gave the sum of $10,000, and, in order to the 

rfect accomplishment of the object, erected, at his own expense, the 
Peautifial edifice in which we are now assembled, for a library room and 
chapel. This fund, by subscription and accumulation of interest, has been 
raised to the sum originally proposed, and it is now conferring upon this 
University the rich benefits intended by its benevolent and public spirited 
contributors. To this edifice, Mr. Brown, in testimony of veneration for 
fhis former instructer, gave the name of Manning Hall It was opened by 
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appropriate services in February, 1835. The amount given by Mr. Browm 
on this occasion, fell but little short of thirty thousand dollars. 

These increasing facilities for instruction, however, only rendered more 
apparent the additional wants of the Institution. The departments of 
Physical Science and of natural Philosophy, ander the superintendence of 
the distinguished geatlemen to whose care they are confided, had vastly 
increased in importance. Our collection of specimens in Geology, already 
rich and valuable, was rendered almost useless, from the fact that noapart- 
ment could be provided in which it could be displayed. The University 
was almost destitute of a Chemical laboratory, and the leeture rooms for 
the Professers of Chemistry and Experimental science, were small and 
meonvenient. ‘The grounds in front of the University buildings, suscep- 
tible of great beauty, were rude and unimpreved. li had for some years 
been manifest, that another effort was demanded in order to render m the 
fullest manner available the intellectual resuurces of which the University 
was already in possession. 

Influenced by these considerations, Mr. Brown again came forward with 
his accustomed liberality. In a letter to the Treasurer, under the date of 
March 18, 1839, ‘ he tendered to- the corporation, for the purpuse of erect- 
ing a mansion tor the President, and another College edifice for the aceom- 
modation of the departments of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Mineral- 
vgy, and Natural History, three valuable lets of land as sites for these 
buildings, and ten thousand dollars, namely, seven thousand dollars for the 
President’s house, and three thousand ro se towards the erection of the 
College edifice, and the improvement of the adjacent grounds, provided 
an equal amount be subscribed by the friends of the Institution before the 
first of May next.’ 

To this appeal, the friends of the University, with great liberality and 
promptitude, cheerfully responded. Before the first of May the subscrip- 
tion was more than filled up. And it is with honest pride that I add, that 
the whole sum, with the exception of about six hundred dollars, was con- 
tributed by the citizens of Providence and its vicinity. The President’s 
house, and the edifice now known as Khode Island Hall, were immediatel 
erected, and the latter was opened by an address by Mr. William G, God- 
dard, Professor of Belles Lettres, on the 4th of September, 1840. The 
grounds were graded and adorned, and the surrounding premises placed 
in the condition in which we now behold them. 

Mr. Brown made to the University several bequests of land and other 
property, which as they become due, will materially aid in promoting the 
purposes of instruction.” 


In reference to the results which have begun to flew from the judicious 
liberality of Mr. Brown, President Wayland infers the true use of riches. 


** An institution has here been founded, which we hope will continue to 
all future time to-scatter abroad “the benefits of science and the blessings of 
religion.’ Its cheering influences have beenalready observed in the courts 
of justice and in the halls of legislation. Already has it swayed the senate: 
by its eloquence, and ituminated the bench by its wisdom. Alpeady has it 
contributed its humble share to the elevation of our national character, by 
the diffusion of virtuons and high minded public sentiment. Nor is its effect 
less remarkable upon the pulpit. It has, in instances | had almost said with- 
out number, given to our churches a tearned, intelligent, and pious minis- 
try,—a nyinistry, which without its aid would have been obliged to labor om 
through life in ignorance and obscurity. To what extent it has thus enlar- 
ged the duminion of virtue and religion, you can conceive better than I cam 
express. AH this will, we hope, go on mcreasing to unnumbered genera- 
tions. All this is, toa very great degree, the resalt of the use of a smal? 
portion of that wealth with whieh Ged had entrusted a single man, In 
what other way could t have been so appropriated as to yield so glorious. 
«result? In what other manner can we so truly confer a benefit upon 
those that come after us? If you must leave to your children wealth, sur- 
round them, I beseech you, with an atmosphere of goodness, that shall pro- 
tect them from temptation, and stimulate them by the force of your exam- 
ple, to still mare noble deeds of virtue and benevolence.” 
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Dr. Manning remained at the head of this institution as President, from 
its first organization until his death, in 1791. He was succeeded by the Rev. 
Jonathan Maxcy. In 1802, Dr. Maxcy resigned the presidency, and sub- 
sequently was elected President of Union College, Schenectady. which he 
afterwards resigned, and was chesen President of Columbia College, in 
South Carolina, which station he held until his death. The Rev. Asa Mes- 
ser was elected President soon after the resignation of Dr. Maxcy. He 
held the office until 1826, when he resigned, and was succeeded by the pres- 
ent incumbent, the Rev. Francis Wayland, jr. 

During Dr. Wayland’s Presidency, the standard of scholarship and dis- 
cipline has been raised—the number of volumes inthe Librery has been 
nearly trebled ; two new Halls have been added to the College buildings, 
besides a house for the President ; the Scientific apparatus, and Mineralo- 
gical Cabinets have been increased—the college grounds laid out, and the 
whole influence of the institution has been strengthened and improved as 
aseatoflearning. All these things, from the beginning of the Institution, 
are the results of individual effort and liberality. The State, as such, has 
done nothing for the College. Withou: doing any thing for its endowment, 
the Legislature might do much by a small annual appropriation to make the 
benefits ofits liberal course of instruction accessible to many poor, but wor- 
thy, and talented, youth of the State. 

The following extract from the “ Laws of Rhode Island College, enacted 
by the Fellows and Trustees, 1803”—will show the prescribed course of 
instruction from that date to 1827. 

The following books shall be studied by the respective classes, &c. 

_ In the first year shall be studied, in Latin, Virgil’s A2neid, Cicero’s Ora- 

tions and Horace ; in Greek, the New Testament and Xenophon’s Cyro- 
wedia ; in English, Sheridan’s Lectures on Elocution, and Murray’s Eng- 
ish Grammar. Inthe second year, in Latin, Cicero de Oratore; in Greek, 
Longuius de Sublimitate ; Guthrie’s and Morse’s pongrerey Decimal 
Arithmetic, the Extraction of the Square and Cube Roots, Watts’ Logie, 
Blair’s Lectures, and Hammond’s Algebra. 

In the third year, Euclid’s Elements, Trigonometry, with its application 
to Surveying and Navigation; Ferguson,s Astronomy, Nicholso ’s Nat- 
ural Philosophy, Payley’s Moral Philosophy. and Kain’s Elements of Crit- 
icism. In the fourth year, Locke on the Human Understanding, Millot’s 
Elements of General History, and such parts of the authors studied in the 
preceding years, as the officers of college shall direct 

The following particulars are gathered from the Catalogue of the Officers 
and Students of Brown University, 1848-9. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


No person shall be admitted a member of the Freshman Class, unless 
he has completed his fourteenth year, nor to advanced standing, without 
proportional increase of age. He must bring satisfactory evidence of un- 
exceptionable moral character, be thoroughly acquainted with the grammar 
ofthe Latin and Greek Languages, pi able to construe and parse an 
portion of the following books, namely: Jacob’s, Felton’s er Colton’s 
Greek Reader, Cesar’s Commentaries, Virgil, Cicero’s Select Orations, 
and to translate English into Latin and Greek correctly. He must _also 
be well acquainted with ancient and modern Geography, Arithmetic, Eng- 
lish Grammar, and with Algebra, as far as Quadratic Equations. ‘To en- 
terupon an advanced standing, he must, in addition, be thoroughly versed 
in all the preceding studies of the class to which he proposes to be admitted. 
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The Grammars used in College, are Kuehner’s Greek, and Andrews 
and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar. Candidates for admission will be sub- 
ected to a rigid examination in these, or in such other Grammars of the 

atin and Greek Languages as they may have studied. 

he regular examinitions for entrance are held as follows: on the Sat- 
urday preceding Commencement, from nine, A. M.., till one, P. M.; on the 
Monday preceding Commencement, from eight, A. M., till six, P.M.; on 
the Tuesday preceding and the Thurday following Commencement, from 
eight, A. M., till one, P. M. It is particularly desired that candidates for 
mission present themselves within the above specified hours. Premi- 
ums are awarded for excellence in preparatory studies, in accordance with 
rules made known on a sybsequent page. 


Course oF INSTRUCTION. 


Fresuman Crass. 
First Term, 


Plane Geometry, . Davies’ Legendre. Greek Prose, Xenophon's Historia Greca. 
Latin Prose, ; ° Lincoin's Livy. Greek Grammar, reviewed. 

Latin Grammar, reviewed. Exercises in writing Greek. 

Roman History, Schmitz (Andover Edition.) 


Second Term, 


Solid Geometry, : Davies’ Legendre. Exercises in writing Latin, . - Arnold, 
Latin Prose, ° ‘ Lincoln's Livy. Greek Prose, ° ‘ Historia Greca, 
Roman History, ‘ . ‘ Schmitz. Exercises in writing Greek. 


Third Term, 


Algebra, ° ° Davies’ Bourdon. Greek Prose, Memorabilia, or Historia Greca. 
Latin Prose, Cicero de Amicitia and de Senectute. Exercises in writing Greek. 
Exercises in writing Latin, Grecian History, : : Lectures. 


Sopnomore Crass. 


First Term, 


Algebra completed, Davies’ Bourdon. Exercises in writing Greek, 
Exercises in writing Latin, ‘ Arnold, French. 
Greek Prose, . Herodotus or Thucydides. 


Second Term, 
Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical, Davies’ Exercises in Latin Prosody. 
Legendre. Khetoric, d é : : Campbell, 
Exercises in writing Greek. French. 
Latin Poetry, . ‘ : Horace. 


Third Term. 
Applications of ‘Trigonometry to Mensuration Rhetoric, . ° ° e Campbell, 
of Heights and Distances, Surveying, Navi- Greek Poetry, - uripides or Sophocles. 


gation, and Nautical Astronomy. French. 
Latin, ; . Horace and Terence. Analytical Geometry, ; Davies. 
Exercises in writing Latin, ‘ Arnold, 


Junior Crass. 


First Term. 
Mechanics, ° ‘ Cambridge Course. Latin, . . . ° Tyler's Tacitus. 
Animal! Physiology, Agassiz and Gould. Exercises in writing Latin. 
Logic, ‘ . ° . ‘ Whately. 
Second Term. 
Poeumatics and Hydrostatics, Cambridge Course. Exercises in writing Latin, 
Chemistry, ‘ ° ‘ Johnston, Calculus, (optional.) 
Greek Poetry, ° . . Homer. 
Third Term. 
Optics, . ° ° ‘ Brewster. Latin Poetry, : ; ° . Juvenal, 
Applications of Chemistry, . Lectures. Exercises in writing Latin. 
Vegetable Physiology, . . Lectures. Greek, . ° ° Homer or /Eschylus. 


Modern History, ° Smyth's Lectures. 
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Senior Crass, 
First Term, 
Intellectual Philosophy, Lectures, and Upham’s Modern History, 


Text Book, German or French. 
Astronomy, : . . . Norton, 





. - Smyth's Lectures. 





Second Term. 


Moral Philosophy, - Wayland’s Elements. American History, ° ° Lectures. 
Evidences of the Christian Religion, Lecturzs. Whately'’s Rhetoric, or Gerinan. 
Butler's Analogy. 


Third Term 
Political Economy, . . ‘ Wayland, American Constitution. 
Geology, Lectures, and Lyell’s Text Book. 


Courses or Lecrures 
Are delivered on the following subjects : 
First Term.—Intellectual Philosophy. Greek and Roman Literature. Animal Physiology. 
Mechanical Philosophy. 
Second Term —Greek and Roman Literature. Chemistry, Rhetoric. Mechanical Philoso- 
phy. Evidences of the Christian Religion. American History. 


Third Term.—Greek and Roman Literature. Optics. Electricity and Magnetism. Vegeta- 
ble Physiology. Rhetoric. Geology. 


It is required by the statutes of the University, that the above studies 
be pursued, and that the regular examinations in them be sustained, by 
every person who intends to become a candidate for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts. 

The Faculty are aware that these studies cannot be advantageously pur- 
sued, exceptby persons who have attained some degree of intellectual ma- 
turity. Such, however, they think must be the case with any course of dis- 
cipline, intended really to lay the broad foundations of a liberal education, 
or to promt young men for the learned professions. It might also be 
suggested, that individuals whose youth may disable them from pursuing 
the above studies with success, would do wisely to delay the commence- 
ment of a collegiate education to a somewhat later period. The arrange- 
ments of such a seminary as this, pre-suppose in the pupil some power of 
self-government, and some decidedly formed feelings of social and moral 
responsibility. Until the character of a young man be thus far formed, he 
is too young to enter a public institution. 


ENGLIsu AND Scientiric Course. 


There has been established in the University, in connection with the 
regular Collegiate Course, an English and Scientific Course, designed for 
the benefit of those who do not propose to enter either of the learned pro- 
fessions, but who desire to prepare themselves, by a thorough education, 
for some one of the more active employments of life. ‘This Course em- 
braces every departiient of English study pursued in the University, to- 
gether with the several branches of Mathematical and Physical Science ; 
and moreover, opens to the student all the advantages of the Library, the 
Cabinet of Natural History, and the Courses of Lectures on Chemistry, 
Natural Philosophy, Physics, Intellectual Philosophy, and the Evidences 
of Christianity. Itis be ieved that such a Course will furnish to those who 
i are preparing for Mercantile pursuits, or for the higher employments of 

Agriculture and Manufactures, the means of securing, at a moderate ex- 
pense, an education specially adapted to their wants. The Course is 
arranged for a residence of either one or two years, according to the wish 
of the student. The Studies for the Course of one year, are— 

First Term. Plane Geometry, Animal Physiology, Modern History, 
Intellectual Philosophy, French, Lectures on Mechanics. 


Second Term. Solid Geometry, Rhetoric, Chemistry, Moral Philoso- 
phy, French, Lectures on Mechanics. 
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_ Third Term. Rhetoric, Political Economy, Constitution of the United 
States, Surveying, Navigation, Mensuration of Heights and Distances, 
French, Lectures on Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 

The Studies for the Course of two years, are— 

First Year. 

First Term. Plane Geometry, Algebra, Animal Physiology, French. 
- aoe ag Term. Solid Geometry, Trigonometry, Chemistry, Rhetoric, 

rench., 

Third Term, Surveying, Navigation, Mensuration of Heights and Dis- 
tances, Rhetoric, History, French, Lectures on the Applications of Chem- 
istry, Vegetable Physiology. 


Seconp Year. 


First Term. Mechanics, Astronomy, Intellectual Philosophy, Modern 
History, Logie 

Second Term. Mechanics, Moral Philosophy, Butler’s Analogy, 
Rhetoric. 

Third Term, Optics, Political Economy, Geology, Constitution of the 
United States, Lectures on Agriculture. 

The above Courses, it will be seen, embrace a greater number of studies 
than can be advantageously pursued by the same individual, in the limited 
time allotted to them. The design is, to allow each student, aided by the 
advice of the Faculty, to select from the respective Courses such studies as 
shall be best fitted to prepare him for the particular pursuits in which he 
proposes to engage. 


LiBRARIES. 


The College Library is in Manning Hall, and at present contains upwards 
of 21,000 well-selected volumes It is constantly increasing from the pro- 
ceeds of a permanent fund established for this purpose. In addition to the 
College Library, the Libraries of the Philermenian and the United Broth- 
ers’ Socicties comprise together upwards of 6,000 volumes, making in all 
upwards of 27,000 volumes, accessible to all the students of the University. 

CARINET. 

The Cabinet, together with the apparatus of Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy, is in Rhode-Island Hall, which is furnished with spacious Lec- 
ture Rooms for the accommodation of the departments of Mechanical and 
Physical Science. A collection of Specimens, for the purpose of illustra- 
tion in Geology and Natural History, was commenced some years since, 
and furnishes valuable aid to the instruction in these sciences 


PREMIUMS. 

In order to encourage deserving talent and to stimulate industry, the 
friends of the University, at diflerent times, have made provision for the 
establishment of premiums, to be annually distributed to those students 
who attain to the highest excellence in the several departments of their 
collegiate course. More than four hundred dollars were distributed in this 
manner during the past year. 

The premiums which have been thus established are as follows : 

I. Tue Jackson Premiums. Founded by the Rev. Henry Jackson. By 
this foundation a premium of the value of twenty-five doliars is annually 
awarded to the author of the best dissertation in Intellectual Philosophy ; 
the same to the author of the best dissertation in Moral Philosophy ; and 
the same to the author of the best dissertation in Political Economy. The 
competition for these premiums is limited to the undergraduates of the 
Senior Class, and no competitor can receive more than one premium. 

If. Universtry Premiums. By the statutes of this foundation, it is 
enacted that the following premiums shall be annually offered to the un- 
dergraduates of the covellil classes respectively. 

L Inthe Freshman Class. A first and a second premium for the best 
Latin composition. 
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A first and a second premium for the best Greek composition. 

A first and a second premium for excellence in Mathematics. 

II. In the Sophomore Class. A first and a second premium for the best 
Latin composition. 

A first and a second premium for the best Greek composition. 

A first and a second premium for excellence in the Mathematics. 

One premium for the best English composition on the subject appointed, 

III. In the Junior Class. A first anda second premium for excell nce 
in Mechanical Philosophy. 

A first and a second premium for the best English composition on the 
subject appointed 

A first and a second premium for excellence in Physical Science. 

One premium for the best composition in either the Latin or Greck lan- 
guage. 

IV. In the Senior Class. A premium for excellence in Astronomy. 

A premium tor the best dissertation on a subject in history. 

A premium for the best dissertation ona subject in Physical Science. 

A premium for the best composition in either the Latin or Greek Jan- 
guage. 

The value of the first premiums in the Freshman and Sophomore 
Classes and of the premiums in English Composition is fifteen dollars, and 
that of the second premiums ten dollars each.: The value of the first pre- 
miums in the Junior Class and of the premium for Latin or Greek compo- 
sition is seventeen dollars, and of the second premiums fifteen dollars each. 
The value of the premiums in the Senior class is twenty dollars each. 

Whenever the premiums offered to a class shall not have been awarded, 
the residue will be conferred on such deserving students of the other 
classes as may be recommended for this distinction by the Examining 
Committee. 

Th? dissertations entered for premiums must be presented to the Presi- 
dent on or before the last Saturday of the third collegiate term except those 
of the Senior Class, which must be presented on the day following their 
final examination. 

The award of the premiums in Astronomy, Mechanical Philosophy, and 
Mathematics, will be determined by public examination; the award of the 
others by dissertations. 

Ill. Tue Presioent’s Premiums. The interest of one thousand dollars 
is annually appropriated in the President’s Premiums. ‘This class of pre- 
miums is awarded to those members of the Freshman Class who have 
attained the highest excellence in the studies preparatory to admission. 
They are fixed by the statutes as follows. 

A premium of the value of fifteen dollars for the highest, and of ten dol- 
lars for the next to the highest attainment in the Greek language. A pre- 
mium of fifteen dollars for the highest, and of ten dollars for the next to 
the highest attainment in the Latin language. 

The names of the prize scholars are designated in the annual catalogue 
for the year in which they are awarded, together with the name of the 
teacher under whose instruction they have been prepared for College. 

The examination for the President’s premiums is held on the Saturday 
of commencement week, at nine o’clock, A. M. 


INFORMATION FOR PareNts AND GUARDIANS. 


{. Recucations ano Discipuine. The Regulations of the Institution are 
formed with the single design of promoting the intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement of its members. They are made public, and may be known by 
every candidate before admission. Ifat any time, a student becomes dis- 
satisfied, he is at liberty immediately to withdraw, with every testimonial 
of scholarship and character to which he is entitled. 

The Discipline of the Institution is intended to be strictly parental. The 
officers desire to cultivate with their pupils habits of kind and familiar inter- 
course, and to influence them rather by an appeal to the better principles 
of the heart, than by severe or disgraceful punishment. If, however, the 
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conduct of a student render it evident that he is not susceptible of such in- 
fluence, he isimmediately, and if possible, without disgrace, returned to his 
friends, in the hope that under other circumstances, he may yet forma 
character which will give promise of usefulness. Immoral or disorderly 
conduct, or habitual negligence in his attendance upon collegiate duties, is 
always considered a sufficient reason for directing a student to leave the 
Institution. Ifany student, after having completed the studies of any year, 
shall upon examination, be found incompetent to pursue the studies of the 
year sueceeding, he is permitted, without additional expense of tuition, to 
enter the class immediately beiow him, and thus enjoy a second opportunity 
of qualifying himself to proceed in the course. 

An accurate account of the delinquencies of every student, and also of 
the degree of his attainment in conduct, scholarship, and attendance, is 
kept; a copy of which account, in connection with the regular term bill, is 
transmitted to every parent or guardian who may desire it. 

The students generally occupy rooms in the College edifices, and board 
in Commons. Any student, however, at the request of his parents, is 
ermitted either to board, or to board and lodge at any suitable private 
10use in the city. It is desired that students residing in the city should 
lodge at home, that they may, as much as possible, be under the guardian- 
ship of their parents. 

iL. Annuat Exrenses. The board in Commons is charged at its net 
expense, and varies with the price of provisions. The price varies from 


College bills, including tuition, room rent, use of library, and incidental 
expenses, about $21 00 per term, or $63 00 per annum, $63 00 $63 00 
- 68 25 74 10 





$131 25 $137 10 

lil. Paymenvrs. There are three terms of study in each year, and the 
expense of each is paid in advance. Students, unless from another Col- 
lege, entering the Freshman Class, pay five dollars as a fee for matricula- 
tion; Sophomore Class, eight dollars ; Junior Class, twelve dollars; Sen- 
ior Class, fifteen dollars. No retrospective tuition is, however, demanded, 
and a candidate may enter, if qualified, at any period of the course previ- 
ous to the last term of the Senior year. 

IV. Commencement and Vacations. Commencement is held on the 
first Wednesday in September. On the following Friday, the first term 
commences, and continues till December 14th—{fourteen weeks—when it is 
succeeded by a vacation of three weeks. The second term commences 
January 5th, 1849, and continues till April 5th—thirteen weeks—when it is 
succeeded by a vacation of four weeks. The third term commences May 
tth, and continues till July 26th—twelve weeks—when it is succeeded by 
a vacation till Commencement. 








= 





ACADEMIES, BOARDING SCHOOLS, &c. 


Under this head we mtended to have given an account of the several 
institutions for secondary education which are at this time iu successful 
operation, in different parts of the State,—such as Friends’ Boarding 
School in Providence ; Mr. Kingsbury’s Young Ladies School in do. ; 
the Seminary at East Greenwich, under the charge of Rev. Robert Allyn 
as Principal; the Smithville Seminary at North Scituate, under the care 
of Rev. H. Quimby ; the Female Seminary under the charge of Mr. Gam- 
mel], at Warren; as well as the Boarding School of Mr. Bushee at the 
Bank Village, Smithfield, and Mr. Belden’s at Fruit Hill, in North Provi- 
dence. 

These schools are very well sustained in point of numbers, and are 
contributing largely to the general intelligence of the State. Could the 
course of instruction in these schools be regulated in direct reference to 
the district schools, so as to exclude all young pupils, and thus carry for- 
ward older scholars to higher attainments than can be reached in the 
district schoo]s, they would be a still greater blessing to the State. 

We can now find room for only a brief account of the Friends’ Boarding 
School. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, 


The following sketch of the Friends’ Poarding School in Providence, 
is copied, with a few alterations, from Staples’ Annals of Providence. 

The institution in Providence, under the care of Friends, is called ‘‘ The 
New England Yearly Meeting Boarding School.” Its object is to impart 
to the children of members of the society of Friends, a guarded education, 
embracing not only the more common branches of an English education, 
but extending also to the higher departments of the mathematics and 
classical studies. 

The school was originally established and opened for the reception of 
scholars, at Portsmouth, Rhode Island, in the year 1784. It was continued 
there four years, when, from want of sufficient encouragement, the schoo] 
was suspended. 

In 1814, Moses Brown offered to the acceptance of the society, the farm 
on which the school is now located, containing about forty-three acres of 
land. The erection ofa suitable building was soon commenced. It con- 
sisted of a centre building, fifty-four feet square, three stories high, with 
two wings, each forty-two by forty-four feet, two stories high, and a base- 
ment story under the whole. Since then, the wings have been enlarged, 
so that they are now eighty-four by forty-twofeet. Another building, forty 
by fifty feet, has since been built, two stories hich above the basement, 
The wings of the first named building contain the school rooms and dor- 
mitories of the students. The centre building is occupied by the family of 
the superintendent, and contains, also, the meeting room, library of 1500 
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volumes, &c. The building last erected, contains a spacious lecture- 
room, laboratory, and other public rooms. The philosophical apparatus is 
well selected and ample, and cost $2444. The mineralogical collection 
cost $1000, and probably surpasses that belonging to any similar institu- 
tion in the state. 

The location of the school is on the rising ground in the east part of the 
city. For salubrity and beauty, it could not be exceeded. The land is 
one hundred and eighty-two feet above tide water, and it is said that ina 
clear day, every town in the state, except New Shoreham, may be seen 
from the observatory on the centre building. The school was opened for 
the reception of scholars, on the first of January, 1819, and has always 
received a liberal patronage. 

Among the prominent benefactors of the school, may be mentioned Mo- 
ses Brown, his son Obadiah Brown, and William Almy. Obadiah Brown 
bequeathed the institution $100,000, the income of which is appropriated 
to its current expenses. 

The number of scholars averages about 150 of both sexes. The price of 
board and tuition is $60 per annum. At present, none are admitted but 
members or children of members of the Society of Friends. A committee 
appointed annually by the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends, has 
the general direction ofthe school. The immediate care of it, is in two 
Friends, man and wile, who are called superintendents, and who exercise 
a general parental care over the scholars. Four male and three female 
teachers, are usually employed 


POPULAR LECTURES. 
We must omit the Synopsis which we intended to give of the several 
courses of popular Lectures which have been delivered in different parts 
of the State during the last three years. 














